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PREFACE 

**  *  Doit  thou  think,  because  thou  art  virtuous,  there  shall  be  no 
more  cakes  and  ale  .  .  .  nor  ginger  hot  i'  the  mouth  ? '  Or 
knourest  not  that  while  man,  casting  the  dice  with  Fate  and  Mis- 
tress Grundy,  imagineth  a  new  luck,  there  shall  be  new  comedy  ? 
Why,  then,  r^rint  these  old  i " 

In  part,  because  the  comedies  of  a  nation  are  for  literature  as 
well  as  for  the  footlights,  and  literature,  in  most,  cases,  begins  after 
the  footlights  are  out.  In  part,  because  old  comedies  make  good 
reading,  not  only  for  lovers  of  fiction  and  the  st:^,  but  for  the 
student  of  society  and  the  historian.  Until  rival  forms  of  literary 
art  began  to  usuqi  their  function,  comedies  were  —  in  England,  not 
o  speak  of  other  and  older  bnds  —  the  recognized  and  cherished 
exponent  of  the  successive  phases  of  contemporary  life.  For  us 
they  still  are  living  sketches  of  the  social  manners,  morals,  vanities, 
and  ideals  of  generations  of  our  ancestors ;  history  "  unbebiownst " 
as  written  by  contemporaries.  Unfortunately,  many  of  these  old 
comedies  arc  inaccessible  to  the  public ;  and,  therefore,  we  venture 
to  hope  that  the  general  reader  may  find  such  a  collection  as  the 
present  acceptable,  whether  he  care  to  enter  upon  a  historical  and 
technical  study  of  the  subject  or  not. 

To  the  student  of  literary  history,  however,  this  series  will,  we 
trust,  justify  its  existence  for  quite  another  reason.  For  the  aim 
of  this  volume  and  those  which  will  follow  is  to  indicate  the 
development  of  a  literary  type  by  a  selection  of  its  representative 
specimens,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  production  and  accom- 
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panied  by  critical  suid  historical  studies.  So  little  hat  been  scien- 
tifically determined  concerning  evolution  or  permutation  in  literature 
that  the  more  specific  the  field  of  inquiry,  the  more  trustworthy 
are  the  results  attained, —  hence  the  limitation  of  this  research  not 
merely  to  a  genus  like  the  drama,  but  to  one  of  its  species.  What 
is  here  presented  to  the  public  differs  from  histories  of  the  drama  in 
that  it  is  more  restricted  in  scope  and  that  it  substantiates  the  nar- 
rative of  a  literary  growth  by  reproducing  the  data  necessary  to  an 
induction ;  it  differs  from  editions  of  individual  plays  and  drama- 
tists, on  the  other  hand,  because  tt  attempts  to  concatenate  its  texts 
by  a  running  commenury  upon  the  characteristics  of  the  species 
under  consideration  as  they  successively  appear.  It  is  an  illustrated, 
if  not  certified,  history  of  English  comedy. 

The  plays,  in  this  series  called  representative,  have  been  chosen 
primarily  for  their  importance  in  the  history  of  comedy,  generally 
also  for  their  literary  quality,  and,  when  possible,  for  their  practical, 
dramatic,  or  histrionic  value.  Of  the  studies  accompanying  them, 
some  are  special,  such  as  those  dealing  with  the  several  authors  and 
plays;  some  general,  the  monographs  upon,  groups  or  movements, 
and  the  sketch  introductory  to  the  volume.  The  essay  prefatory 
to  a  play  includes,  when  possible,  an  outline  of  the  dramatist's  life,  a 
concise  history  of  his  contribution  to  comedy,  with  reference,  when 
appropriate,  to  his  productions  in  other  fields,  an  estimate  of  his 
output  in  its  relation  to  the  national,  social,  literary,  and  technical 
development  of  the  type  in  question,  and  to  such  foreign  move- 
ments and  influences  as  may  be  cc^nate,  and,  finally,  an  exposition 
and  criticism  of  the  play  presented.  By  the  insertion  tn  proper 
chronolc^ical  position  of  occasional  monographs,  it  is  intended  to 
represent  minor  dramatists  or  groups  of  the  same  school,  period,  or 
movement,  —  sometimes,  indeed,  an  author  of  exceptional  impor- 
tance, —  in  such  a  way  that  the  historical  continuity  of  the  species 
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ma.y  be  as  evident  in  its  minor  msnifestations  as  in  the  better 
known.  The  general  introductions  to  these  volumes  will  usually 
attempt  to  discuss  matters  of  historical  interest  not  covered  by 
the  editors  of  special  ponions  of  the  work.  It  has  been  necessary, 
therefore,  ic  open  the  scries,  in  this  book,  with  an  historical  view 
of  the  beginnings  of  comedy  in  England.  While  the  various  con- 
tributors to  the  enterprise  have  exercised  tbcir  individual  preferences 
in  matters  of  literary  treatment,  judgment,  and  style,  the  general 
editor  has  attempted  to  secure  the  requisite  d^ree  of  uniformity  by 
requesting  each  to  conform  so  far  as  his  uste  and  historical  con- 
science might  permit  to  a  common  but  elastic  outline  of  method 
previously  prepared.  If  tbe  attempt  has  succeeded,  there  has  been 
gained  something  of  continuity  and  scientific  value  for  the  series. 
Tbe  presence,  at  the  same  time,  of  an  occasional  personal  element 
in  the  several  articles  of  the  history  will  enhance  its  value  for  our 
dear  friend,  the  good  old-fashioned  reader,  who  sets  no  store  by 
literary  science,  but  judges  books  by  bis  liking,  and  likes  to  read 
such  judgments  of  them. 

The  texts  of  the  comedies  presented  are,  to  the  best  ability  of 
their  respective  editors,  faithful  reprints  of  the  best  originals  \  where 
possible,  those  published  during  the  authors'  lives. ,  Spelling  and 
language  have  been  preserved  as  they  were ;  but  for  the  conven- 
ience of  readers,  the  punctuation  and  the  style  of  capitals  and 
letters,  such  as  )',  y,  «,  v,  i,  have  been,  unless  otherwise  specified, 
conformed  to  the  modern  custom. 

The  general  editor  regrets  that  it  has  not  been  feasible  to  preface 
the  series  with  some  of  the  still  earlier  experiments  in  comedy, 
but  he  indulges  the  hope  that  such  a  volume  may  later  be  added, 
and,  also,  that  it  may  soon  be  possible  to  publish  in  its  proper  pro- 
ponions  the  materials  which  have  been  condensed  into  the  Hiilsrieai 
Finv  here  submitted.     He  takes  this  opportunity  to  express  his 
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appreciation  of  the  courtesy  of  the  scholars  who  have  engaged  with 
him  in  this  undertaking,  and  especially  to  (bank  ^r.  Pollard  of  the 
British  Museum,  and  Mr.  £.  W.  B.  Nicholson  of  the  Bodleian 
Library,  Professor  Gummere,  Professor  Dowden,  and  the  Master 
of  Peterbouse  for  assistance,  encour^ement,  and  counsel  which 
have  contributed  to  make  this  labour  a  delight.  Other  volumes  of 
this  seriet  are  well  under  way,  and  will  follow  with  all  reasonable 
celerity. 

CHARLES   MILLS   GAYLEY. 
UionkBT*  or  Caummim, 
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AN    HISTORICAL    VIEW    OP  THE   BEGINNINGS 
OP   ENGLISH    COMEDY 

I.  litnrsiMl  FragmMU,  Early  SatoU'  FUyu  uid  Pandlw 

The  earlint  evidence  uf  dramacic  eiforc  in  England  i«  to  be  found  in  Latin 
tropes  of  the  Easter  Mrvice,  composed  for  uk  in  churchea  at  different  periods 
between  967  and  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century.  While  these  are,  of 
coone,  serious  in  nature  and  fonction,  they  interest  the  historian  of  comedy 
because  they  show  that  the  dramatic  spirit  was  at  work  among  our  anceston 
before  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  passed  under  the  yoke  of  the  Normans,  Ijke- 
wise  naturally  devoid  of  comic  interest,  but  of  vital  importance  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  dramatic  technique,  are  certain  fragments  of  liturgical  plays, 
bdonging  to  the  library  of  Shrewsbury  School,  which  were  published  in  1890 
by  Professor  Skeai.'  Each  of  these  deals,  as  an  integer,  with  a  crisu  in  the 
career  of  our  Lord ;  and,  except  for  occasional  choruses  and  passage*  lT<»n 
the  liturgy  in  Latin,  the  plays  are  English  —  the  English,  in  &ct,  crandating 
and  cnlar^g  upon  the  Latin  of  the  service.  Though  the  manuscript  is  prob- 
ably not  older  than  1400,  it  is  a  fragment,  as  Professor  Manly  has  said,  of  a 
series  of  plays  of  much  earlier  date,  which  were  "  performed  in  a  church  on 
the  days  and  in  the  service  celebrating  events  of  which  the  plays  treat."* 
Thete  fragments  are  of  great  importance  as  constituting  a  link  between  the 
dramatic  tropes  of  the  tenth  and  deventh  centuries  and  the  scriptural  pageants 
presented  at  a  later  period  outside  the  church  :  first  by  the  clergy,  with  the 
asMSttnce,  perhaps,  of  townspeople  (as  may  have  been  the  case  when  a  Re«- 
urreccian  play  was  gjven  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  John's,  Beverley,  afeout 
izio)  ;  afterward  by  the  civic  authorities  and  the  several  gilds  when  church 
playa  had  come  to  be  acted  commonly  in  the  streets,  that  is,  after  the  reinsti- 
tntion  of  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi  in  1 3 1 1 . 

The  existence  of  tropes  at  a  period  earlier  than  that  in  which  mention  is 
made  of  plays  based  upon  the  miracles  of  the  aaititt  appears  to  me  to  negative 
Professor  Ten  Brink's  conjecture  that  in  the  development  of  our  sacred  drama 
legendary  subjects  preceded  the  biblical.     Indeed,  the  ^t  chat  dramas  on 


iranutk  tropa  irom  the  tttgularh  CmtirJu  Mmaebtriim  and  the  WiBcbeaer  tropcr 
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tubjecu  both  biblical  and  legendary,  and  of  a  technique  even  more  highly 
developed  than  that  of  the  Shrewsbury,  were,  u  early  at  i  i6o,  produced  for 
litur^cal  tiincuon*  in  France,  not  only  by  Frenchmen,  but  by  one  Hllaritu, 
who  wu  pretumably  an  Englishman,  favour)  the  opinion  that  the  earlieat 
saints'  plays  in  England,  also,  were  u  frequently  derived  frpm  scrifttural  as 
from  legendary  sources.  It  is,  moreover,  likely  that  the  first  lainii'  plays  on 
legendary  subjects  in  England  of  which  we  have  record  were  neither  the  first 
of  thdr  kind  in  the  period  attributed  to  their  preKntation,  nor  a  notable  advance 
in  dramatic  an  when  they  were  presented.  There  is  nothing  in  the  earliest 
record  of  a  legendary  saint's  play,  the  miracle  of  St.  Katharine,  presented  by 
Geoffrey,  afterwards  Abbot  of  St.  Albans,  at  Dunstable  about  I  loo,  to  war- 
rant the  inference  that  it  was  a  novelty,  even  at  that  date.  Since  Geoffi'ey 
was  at  the  time  awaiting  a  position  as  schoolmaster,  he  was  probably  within 
his  function,  dt  itntuetudine  magiitrarum  et  sehtlarum,^  when  he  produced 
the  play  ;  and  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  when  Matthew  of  Paris  writes  con- 
ceniing  the  matter,  about  1*40,  he  appears  to  be  much  more  interested  m 
an  accident  which  attended  the  perfomiance  than  in  the  mere  composition  and 
presentanon  of  what  he  calls  "  some  play  or  other  of  St.  Katharine,  of  the  kind 
that  we  itmrnmlj  call  Miracles."'  Indeed,  William  Fitzstephen,  writing 
some  seventy  years  before  Matthew,'speaki  of  such  plays  of  the  sainu  as  in 
his  time  quite  customary.  The  probabilities  are,  then,  that  this  first  legendary 
saint's  pliy  recorded  as  acted  in  England  had  been  preceded  by  others  of  iis 
kind,  and  they  in  turn  by  miracles  of  biblical  heroes  and  by  litur^cal  plays  and 
dramatic  tropes  of  the  services  of  the  church. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  Co  surmise  that  this  legendary  kind  of  miracle, 
although  sometimes  used  as  part  of  the  church  service  on  the  saint's  day, 
and  originally  possessed  of  serious  features,  speedily  developed  characteristics 
helpfiil  in  the  progress  of  the  comic  drama.  All  we  know  of  the  St.  Katha- 
rine  play  is  that  it  was  written  for  secular  presentadon  at  a  date  when  no 
mention  ts  yet  made  of  the  public  acting  of  scriptural  plays.  The  dramatist 
would,  however,  be  more  likely  to  adorn  the  useful  with  the  amusing  in  the 
preparation  of  a  play  not  necessarily  to  be  performed  within  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts ;  and  while  the  technique  of  the  legendary  miracle  was  presumably 
akin  from  the  first  to  that  of  the  biblical,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  plot 
was  handled  with  larger  ima^native  freedom. 

Bui  our  knowledge  of  these  early  saints'  plays  need  not  be  entirely  a 
matter  of  surmise.      We  may  form  a  fiur  idea  of  thdr  character  from  con- 

<  tftn  mve  juidfim  hiiiiuH,  wd  dt  tanuiaiiSiu,  etc.,  Byi  BuUrui,  Hiu.  Univ.,  Par.  II., 
ai6  (edit.  166;);  CoUicT,  Engliih  Dramatic  Panrj,  ani  Atmlt  of  ibi  St^e,  I.  14. 
3  In  hit  Uiia  i/ibc  Aittii  •/ Si.  Aliim. 
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tanporary  testimonjr,  Irom  the  style  of  the  L«tm  or  French  saints'  plays  of 
the  tiine  that  have  survived,  from  the  nature  of  the  legends  dramatized,  and 
from  the  analogy  of  contemporary  biblical  plays.  To  the  Ittts  cUssitut  of 
contemporary  testimony  in  William  Pitatephen's  Life  »f  Tktmai  a  Btiktt 
(i  170-82)  I  have  already  made  reference.  Speaking  of  the  theatrical  shows 
and  spectacular  plays  of  Rome,  the  biographer  says  that  "  Lonflan  has  plays 
of  a  more  sacred  character  —  representation*  of  the  miracles  which  saintly 
confessors  have  wrought,  or  of  the  suficrings  whereby  the  fortitude  of  martyrs 
has  been  displayed."  According  to  this,  the  ludi  lanctUrti,  or  marvels,  as 
they  seem  Uter  to  be  called,'  are  of  two  classes  :  the  marvel  of  the  faith 
that  removes  mountains,  the  marvel  of  the  fortitude  that  endures  martyrdom. 
In  dther  case  the  saint's  play  is  of  the  stuff  that  produces  comedy;  tor, 
whether  the  miracles  are  active  or  passive,  the  Christian  saint  and  soldier 
always  proceeds  victorious,  and  with  increanng  merit  aUdes  as  ensample  and 
intercessor  in  the  church  invisible. 

This  relation  of  the  saint's  play  to  comedy  appears  the  more  evident 
when  we  read  in  the  Galdtn  Legend  and  elsewhere  the  histories  of  the  saints 
who  became  favourites  in  English  or  foreign  drama  or  pageant, —  St.  Katharine, 
St.  George,  St,  Susanna,  St,  Botulf,  and  the  like.  In  most  cbks  the  triumph 
of  the  marvel  naturally  outweighed  the  terror  \  and  in  the  one  of  the  few 
English  plays  of  the  purely  legendary  kind  that  survives,  the  St.  Getrge  — 
degenerate  in  form  and  now  merely  a  folk  drama— the  self-glorification  of 
the  saint  and  the  amuMog  discomfiture  and  recovery  of  himself  and  his  foes  are 
the  only  elements  that  have  outlived  the  stress  of  centuries.  The  Miracle  tf 
St.  NUheias,  written  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  alfords  still  better 
opportunity  of  studying  the  dramatic  quality  of  the  kind  in  (juestion.  For  the 
author,  Hilarius,  wrote  also  in  a  like  mixture  - —  I.atin  with  French  refrains  — 
a  scriptural  play  nf  I^zanis  i  and  in  collaboration  with  others,  but  entirely  <n 
Latin,  a  magniliccnt  dramatic  history  called  Daniel.  These,  like  the  St. 
NiehaUi,  were  adapted  to  performance  in  church  at  the  appropriate  season  in 
the  holy  year,  and  no  better  illustration  can  be  found  of  the  essential  difierence 
between  the  scriptural  or  so-cailed  ■  mystery '  play,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
saint's  play,  on  the  other,  than  is  offered  by  (hem.  The  two  scriptural  plays, 
stately,  reverent,  adapted  to  the  solemn  and  regular  ritual  of  which  they  are  an 
tUusmtion  in  the  concrete  betray  not  a  gleam  of  humour  ;  the  play  of  the  other 
kind,  written  as  it  is  for  the  festival  of  a  jovial  sunt,  leaps  in  medias  res  with 
bustle  and  surprise;  and  from  the  speech  with  which  Barbarus  entrusts  his 
treasure  to  the  saint  even  to  the  last  French  relrain,  after  Nicholas  has  forced  the 
robbers  to  restitution,  we  are  well  over  the  brink  of  (be  comic.     By  the  con- 

1  In  the  Htaubali  Bid,  Heniy  VII.  ;  CoUter,  Hiii.,  ni.  i,  p.  53  n. 
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eluding  tcene,  terioua  tnd  in  Litb  of  the  church,  Ktting  forth  the  converaoti 
of  the  pagan,  the  feelings  of  the  congregation  are  restored  to  the  level  of  the 
divine  tenrice,  momentarily  interrupted  by  the  comedy  but  now  renimed. 

Theae,  and  til  laintg'  pUyi  not,  like  the  St.  Annc't  piay,  of  a  cyclic 
character,  were,  from  the  (aa.,  dramatic  uniu  ;  they  repmcnted  a  nngle 
general  plot,  generally  of  a  single  hero  ;  the  action  wai  focuued  on  the 
criticil  period  of  hit  life  ;  and  a  connderable  incitement  was  consequently 
offered  to  invention  of  incident  and  development  of  character.  A  com- 
parative study  of  the  plays  concerning  St.  Nicholas  will  justify  the  sMtement 
that  the  dramitist  was  by  way  of  caking  liberties  with,  or  varying,  his  selec- 
tion from  legend.  The  Einsiedein  Nicholas  play  of  the  twelfth  century 
deal)  with  ■  different  miracle  from  that  dramatized  by  Hilarius ;  and  of  the 
four  Fleury  pliys  of  St.  Nicholas,  probably  composed  in  the  same  century, 
the  two  that  deal  with  these  miracles  vary  the  treatment ;  the  other  two  are 
on  different  themes,  but  all  would  appear,  from  the  editions  which  we  liave 
of  them,  to  be  promising  little  comedies.  The  poaubilitiei  of  this  kind  of 
dnma  are  best  displayed  in  still  another  play  of  St.  Nicholas,  written  in 
the  vernacular  by  a'Frenchman  of  Arras,  Jean  Bodel,  about  the  year  1205. 
Throwing  the  traditional  legends  entirely  overboard,  he  give*  bis  imagination 
free  course  with  favouring  winds  of  knightly  adventure,  but  over  the  waters 
of  everyday  life.  He  produces  a  play  at  once  comic,  fuicifiil,  and  realistic, 
the  first  of  its  kind  —  of  so  excellent  a  quality  that  Creizenach  says  that  it 
would  appear  as  if  dramadc  poetry  were  even  then  well  on  the  way  of 
development  from  the  ecclesiastical  model  to  a  romandc  kind  of  art  in  the 
style  of  the  later  English  and  Spanish  drama  :   chivalric,  fimtastic,  and  realistic' 

Unfortunately,  other  plays  of  this  kind,  like  the  Thtaphilus  of  Rutebeuf, 
do  not  always  avail  themselves  of  their  chances  ;  but  we  may  in  general  sur- 
m&e  that  such  plays  in  English  —  and  we  have  evidence  of  many — contrib- 
uted as  much  as  the  biblical  miracle  to  the  cultivation  of  a  popular  taste  for 
comedy  and  the  encouragement  of  inventive  power  in  the  handling  of  dramatic 
fable.  I  believe  that  they  contributed  more  than  the  pre-Rcformaiion  morals, 
and  from  an  earlier  period. 

I  have  said  that  in  all  probability  there  was  nothing  unusual  in  the  presen- 
tation of  saints'  plays  by  Hilarius  and  Geoffrey.  Latin  plays  were  not  ■ 
novelty  in  the  twelfth  century,  at  any  rate  to  men  of  culture  and  the  church. 
When  we  consider  the  history  of  the  Terentian  and  Plaurine  manuscripts, 
how  carefiiUy  the  former  were  cherished,  and  with  what  appreciation  a  por- 
don  at  least  of  the  latter,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  we  cannot  but  apprehend 
the  extent  of  th«r  influence,  even  when  unapparent,  upon  taste,  style,  and 

I  Gtuh.  ill  mutrta  Dramai,  i.  141. 
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thought.  Pkunu  (in  whote  comediei,  with  chose  of  Terence,  St.  Jerome  wm 
wont  to  Mck  coiuolation  after  xasont  of  strenuous  futing  and  pnyer)  wu 
imitated  in  a  Qmtrtht  and  probably  a  Geta,  ai  eaily  as  the  fourth  century  ;  and 
Terence  wu  adapted  by  Hroivitha  in  the  tench.  We  are,  therefore,  not  at  tU 
auTprised  when  we  iind  Latin  comedy  during  the  twelith  and  thineenth  cen- 
turiea  clothing  iticlf  ctirough  France  and  Italy  in  the  verdure  of  another  spring. 
To  be  «ure  the  new  ityle  of  production  —  a  declamauon  by  way  of  dialogue 
or  convetiatiotul  nairacive,  in  elegiac  verse  —  was  not  intended  for  histrionic 
prexntaiton  ;  but  it  was  neverthelesa  of  the  dramatic  geniu ,-  little  by  little  the 
narrative  outline  dwindled  and  the  mimetic  opporCuiiitiei  of  the  speaker  were 
emphasized.  His  success  was  measured  by  his  skill  in  representing,  diverse 
characters  merely  by  changes  of  voice,  countenance,  and  gesture.  He  is  the 
impersonator  in  transidon  to  the  actor.  These  elegiac  comedies  indicate  the 
continuing  influence  of  I^cin  comedy  upon  the  literary  creativity  of  the  day ; 
they  fiirniih,  besides,  both  the  material  for  the  regular  drama  that  was  coming, 
and  the  taste  by  which  it  should  be  controlled.  I  am,  indeed,  of  the  opinion 
that  frcnn  this  source  the  brce  interludes  of  England,  France,  and  Italy  drew 
much  of  ibdr  content  during  the  next  three  centuries,  and  that  the  saint's 
plays  of  that  period,  at  least  those  in  I^tin,  derived  therefrom  their  dranuttc 
technique.  The  revival  of  L^tin  comedy  during  the  twelfth  century  was 
partly  by  way  of  adaptations,  as  in  the  dramatic  poems  of  Vicalii  of  Blois  ; 
partly  of  independent  productions,  fashioned  upon  classical  models  but  dealing 
with  esmte:,  faiiianx  or  mvelU  of  contemporary  quality.  Of  the  latter  kind 
the  more  interesting  examples  upon  the  continent  were  the  Alda  of  William  of 
Blois,  and  two  elegiac  poems,  perhaps  Italian,  of  lovers  and  go-betweens,  —  a 
gracefiil  and  passionate  comedy  of  Pamphilus  and  a  dramatic  version  by  one 
Jacobus  of  the  intrigue,  so  dear  to  medixval  satirists,. between  priest  and 
labourer's  wife.  The  subject  and  treatment  of  the  last  of  these  suggest,  at 
once,  a  kinship  with  an  Interludium  de  Clerica  el  Puella  in  English  of  the 
end  of  the  thineenth  century,  and  with  an  earlier  English  story  from  wUch 
that  is  derived  ;  also  with  Hcywood's  much  later  play  of  Jakan.  TTiat  there 
was  a  Lddn  elegiac  comedy  in  England  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies, —  comedy  of  domesdc  romance  with  all  or  some  of  the  characters  com- 
mon to  the  kind  —  youth  and  maid,  wife  and  paramour,  enamoured  cleric, 
ftidUess  husband,  cuckold,  enraged  fiither,  parasite,  slave,  go-between,  and 
double,  — is  rendered  probable  by  the  survival  of  two  such  poems,  one  of 
which  bears  internal  evidence  of  its  origin  in  England,  while  the  only  manu- 
scripts extant  of  the  other  were  found  in  that  country.  The  first  lacks  a 
dde,  but  has  been  called  the  Baucis  after  the  manipulator  of  the  intrigue,  a 
procuress }  the  second  is  named  Butie  for  the  unha{^y  hero  who  it  at  one 
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and  the  sune  time  tooled  by  hi)  wife  whom  he  doesn't  love,  uid  his  itep- 
dtughier  whom  he  does.  Both  comedies  dis[^y  the  influence  of  clt»i>c«] 
Litin,  but  the  latter  spirklei  with  the  humour  and  spontaneity  of  the  CMnedy 

of  contemporary  life.' 

I  agree,  therefore,  with  Dr.  Ward  that  the  burden  of  proof  'm  with  those 
who  assert  that  the  Latin  comedy  of  the  Middle  Ages  made  no  impression  upon 
the  earlier  drama  of  England.  That  the  former  was  one  of  the  tributaries  aS 
the  tarce  interlude  and  the  principal  source  of  the  romantic  play  of  domestic 
intrigue  I  have  no  doubt  whatever.  And,  conadering  the  influx  of  French 
clerics  and  culture  during  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries,  and 
the  French  affiliations  of  Geoffi-ey  of  St.  Albans  and  Hilarius,  our  earliest 
recorded  writers  of  saints'  plays,  not  to  speak  of  the  latinity  of  our  Mapa, 
Wirekers,  and  other  scholars  of  Henry  II. 's  r«gn,  and  their  &miliarity  with 
the  literature  of  the  Continent,  which  whs  Latin,— -it  would  be  unreason- 
able to  assume  that  the  authors  of  our  saints'  plays,  whether  in  I^iin  or  not, 
did  not  derive  something  of  their  technique  from  the  elegiac  comedies  of  their 
contemporary  latinists  in  France  and  England,  or  indeed  from  the  adaptations 
of  Plautus  and  Terence  in  previous  centuries,  or  from  the  originals  themselves. 

When  the  religious  drama  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  crafts,  it  carried 
with  it  such  individual  plays,  of  both  scriptural  and  legendary  kinds,  as  were 
suitable  to  the  collective  character  which  it  was  assuming.  The  Corpus  Christi, 
Whitsuntide,  Easter,  or  Christmas  cycle,  though  it  aimed  to  illustrate  sacred 
history  and  m  justify  God's  ways  to  man,  drew  its  materials,  not  only  &om 
the  scriptures  of  the  canon,  but  from  the  Apocrypha,  the  pseudo- Gospels,  and 
mediaeval  legends  of  scriptural  and  sometimes  non-scripmral  saints.  There 
was  no  real  ground  for  disdnction,  and  there  is  none  now,  dramatic  or  di- 
dactic, between  th»  non-scriptural  stories  of  scriptural  characters,  St.  Joseph, 
and  St.  Thomas,  stories  of  the  Death,  Assumption,  and  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin,  stories  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  which  happened  to  be 
absorbed  into  this  or  the  other  miracle  cycle,  and  the  non-scriptural  stories 
of  extra -biblical  saints  in  plays  which  have  retained  their  independence  :  that 
of  Nicholas,  for  instance,  or  of  Katharine  or  Laurence  or  Christina,  except 
that  these  and  their  heroes  are  concerned  with  events  later  than  those  which  con- 
clude the  earthly  career  of  our  Lord  and  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  All  religious 
historical  plays,  biblical  or  legendary,  cyclic  or  independent,  of  events  contem- 
poraneous with,  or  subsequent  to,  the  scriptural,  were  miracles,  properly  so 
called  by  our  forefathers  j  and  as  the  didactic  intent  of  the  species  waned,  one 

I  See  Wrigbt'i  Earlf  Myileriei,  etc.,  Kldn'i  dubicblr  Jti  Drgmai,  III.  (38  11  uf,, 
Crauiuch,  Geub.  J.  i.  Dramai,  I.  37  a  aj.  Jjuidiio  ipalu  in  hii  5tan'd,  III.  ii.  5a,  of  a 
Pietra  Babjone,  m  EngUihmui,  who,  icconiiDg  lo  Bale,  wrote  a  Latin  coRwdy  in  Tene,  c.  1 366. 
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wit  u  likely  as  anocher  to  develop  materitd  for  amiuement.  Indeed,  the 
iQchon  of  the  Manuel  des  PecAiez  and  Tie  HanJlynge  Synne,  —  the  preacher 
or  thai  fbuneenth-rentury  attack  upon  miracle  plays  which  has  been  preserved 
in  the  ReUquia  Antiqaa,  —  these,  and  Chancer,  Langltud,  and  Wyclif  make 
no  diitiiictioii  between  mimdei  of  the  central  mystery  from  the  Old  and  New 
TcMamenti  and  miracles  worked  and  suffered  by  saints,  whether  legendary  or 
biblkal.  The  distinction,  if  any,  made  by  them,  is  between  miracles  acted  to 
(iirther  belief  by  priests  and  clerks  in  orders  in  the  church,  and  those  acted  tor 
■muiement  by  these  or  by  laymen  in  the  streets  and  on  the  greens.  And  it  is 
safe  to  «y  that  as  soon  as  a  play  became  more  amusing  than  edifying,  it  fell 
under  the  censure  of  the  church.  This  happened  as  early  as  I  z  lo,  when  a 
decretal  of  Innocent  III.  forbade  the  acting  of  ludi  thealrales  in  churches. 
Indeed  mach  earlier,  for  TertolUan  and  St.  Augustine  and  the  Councils  had 
connstently  condemned  the  performances  o^hiitrioues,  mimi,  lusarts,  and  others 
who  perpetuated  the  traditions  of  the  pagan  Roman  stage.  In  1227  the 
Council  of  Treves  took  such  action,  Gregory  IX.  attempted  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  growing  participation  of  the  clergy,  '■  lest  the  honour  of  the  church 
ihoold  be  defiled  by  these  shameful  practices."  '  And  during  the  succeeding 
decades  more  than  one  Synod  issued  orders  of  the  same  tenor.  Now,  even 
chough  it  is  practically  certain  that  these  fiilminations  were  directed  against 
pemruons  of  divine  worship,  mock  festivals  and  profane  plays  with  the 
monsttwu  disguisings  or  muramings  involved,'  there  is  also  no  doubt  that 
the  prohibition  came  speedily  to  apply  to  the  use  of  masks  and  other  dis- 
goiics  in  sacred  plays,  and  then  to  the  presentation  of  plays  in  church  &r 
iny  other  than  devotional  purposes.  Such  for  instance  was  the  anmu!  with 
which  William  of  Wgdington,  in  the  Manuel  its  Pechiez,  about  1 2  3  J ,  called 
itccndoa  to  the  scandal  of  the  foolish  clergy  who,  in  disguise,  acted  miracles 
'ij  est  iefendu  en  Jecri.'  To  play  the  Resurrection  in  church,  pur  plus 
tver  ievidtm,  was  permisuble ;  but  to  gather  assemblies  in  the  streets  of  the 
cides  after  dinner,  when  fools  more  readily  congregate,  that  was  a  sacrilege. 
At  [his  early  date,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  kind  of  drama  which  was 
eitraded  from  the  church  had  aheady  invested  such  of  its  subjects  as  were 
tthlical  or  legendary  with  the  realistic  and  comic  qualides  which  made  for 
popularity,  and  to  was  fltdng  itself  for  adoption  by  the  crafts.  Indeed,  we 
sre  told  by  a  thirteenth-century  historian  of  the  Church  of  York,*  that,  at  a 
dale  which  must  be  set  near  1 220,  there  was  a  representation  as  usual  of  the 
Lord's  Ascension  by  masked  performers,  in  words  and  acting  ;  and  that  a  large 

)  Ward,  I.  51.  *  Crriicnach,  1.  lOi. 

*  HHtoriaiu  of  ibe  Chnreh  of  Yiiit,  Rdk  Surio,  No.  71,  ].  ]»S.     Q>>°tcd  bjr  A.  F. 
Lodi  ia  Semu  Eu^Stb  P/ojri  bU  Pl^tri,  FaninD  MisccUiny,  p.  106. 
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crowd  of  both  mzm  wis  ataembled,  led  there  by  different  impulies,  lome  by 
mere  fUasurt  and  toender,  othen  for  >  religious  purpose.  Thia  wai  the  play 
in  the  churchyard  of  St,  John's,  Beverley,  to  which  I  h»ve  refctred  before. 
The  miracKla  of  the  story  cited  by  Wright'  uid  conjccturtlly  usigned  to  the 
thirteenth  century,  had  also  passed  beyond  the  sheer  didactic  stage,  for  the 
miditon,  who  resoned  to  the  spectacle  in  the  "meadow  above  the  stream," 
expressed  thor  appeciation  nunc  lilentes  nune  eathinnnnles.  When,  after  the 
reinstitution  of  the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi,  in  1311,  these  plays  began  to 
be  a  fiincdon  of  the  gilds,  their  scculaiizatioD,  even  though  the  clerks  stiil  par- 
ticipated in  the  acting,  was  but  a  question  of  time ;  and  the  occasional  injection 
of  crude  comedy  was  b  natural  response  to  the  civic  demand.  It  would  be 
erroneous,  however,  to  imagiine  that  the  church  abandoned  the  drama  when 
the  town  took  it  up  :  the  church  maintained  a  litur^cal  drama,  in  some  places, 
until  well  into  the  sixteenth  century  ;  and  as  ]ate  as  i^yt  individual  clergy- 
men arc  condemned  for  playing  interludes  in  churches.* 

If  the  writers  of  saints'  plays,  with  their  attempt  to  satisfy  the  yearning 
for  ideal  freedom  which  is  natural  in  all  dmes  and  places,  cook,  in  their  fictions 
of  the  reli^ous-marvellous,  a  step  towards  what  may  be  called  romantic 
comedy,  — a  step  no  less  important,  though  nowadays  often  unnoticed,  was 
taken  toward  the  comedy  of  ridicule,  satire,  and  burlesque,  at  a  date  quite  as 
remote,  by  the  contrivers  of  religious  parodies.  It  is  curious,  though  not  at 
all  unnatural,  that  some  of  the  earliest  efforts  at  comic  entertainment  should 
proceed  trom  the  revolt  against  ecclesiastical  formality  and  constraint.  I 
cannot  in  this  place  do  more  than  remind  the  reader  of  the  antiquity  of  three 
of  the  most  notable  of  these  dramatic  travesdes  :  the  Feast  of  Fools,  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Boy  Bishop,  and  the  Feast  of  the  Ass.  The  first  of  these  was 
celebrated  on  the  Continent  as  early  as  iiSi,  one  may  say  with  reasonable 
certauity,  990.  It  is  indeed  more  than  a  conjecture  tlut  the  Feasts  of 
Pools  and  the  Asa  inherited  the  license  of  the  Roman  Saturnalia,  the  season 
and  spirit  of  which  were  assimilated  by  the  Christian  Feast  of  the  Nativity. 
Whether  adopted  by  the  church  in  its  effort  to  conciliate  paganism,  or  toler- 
ated for  reasons  of  secular  policy,  these  mock-religious  festivals  were  soon  the 
Frankenstein  of  Christianity  ;  and  it  was  doubtless  against  them  rather  than 
the  seductions  of  the  sacred  drama  that  most  of  the  ecclesiastical  prohiludons 
of  the  Middle  Ages  were  aimed.  With  its  necessary  comic  accessories,  the 
Feast  of  Pools  was  well  established  in  England  before  izz6,  and  it  was  still 
flourishing  in  1 390  when  Courtney  forbade  its  performance  in  London. 
"  The  vicars,"  he  said,  "  and  clerks  dressed  like  laymen,  laughed,  shouted. 
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■nd  acted  f^yi  which  they  commonly  and  fitly  called  the  Feast  of  Fooli." 
They  travestied  the  dignitaries  of  the  church,  they  turned  the  service  inside 
out,  put  obscenity  for  sanctity  and  blasphemy  for  prayer.  While  it  does  not 
appear  that  in  England,  as  ou  the  Continent,'  the  proceuiou  of  the  Boy  Bishop 
waa  attended  with  frivolity  or  pro&nicy,  it  was  certainly  celebrated  with  mum- 
mingi  and  plays  of  suitable  kind,  not  altogether  serious.  This  ceremony  dates 
M  he  back  as  St.  Nicholas  day,  1129,  and  was  still  to  the  fore  in  \$$(>. 
The  Feast  of  the  Asa  appears  10  have  been  recognized  by  the  church  as  early 
as  the  Fcaat  of  Fools.  I  do  not  knowwhen  it  was  introduced  into  England, 
but  it  was  played  upon  Palm  Sunday  as  late  at  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  In  France  it  hgd  been  notoriously  wanton  unce  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth;  and  it  could  not  exist  anywhere  without  promoting  the  spirit 
of  burlesque  and  farce.  Although  the  initial  purpose  of  these  festivals  was  to 
satirize  the' hierarchy  and  eccleuastical  convention,  they  applied  themselves 
after  they  had  been  repudiated  by  the  church  to  the  ridicule  of  social  folly  in 
general ;  and,  according  to  the  descriptions  of  Warion,  Douce,  Hone,  Klein, 
Petit  dc  Julleville,  and  othen,  they  came  to  be  a  vivid  interpreter  of  the 
popular  contdousness,  a  most  potent  educator  of  cridcal  insight  and  dramatic 
instinct,  an  incitement  to  artisnc  even  though  naive  productivity.  In  France, 
indeed,  the  Frvternities  of  Fools  produced  nadonal  satirists  and  dramatic  pro- 
fessionals in  one.  In  England,  if  they  did  nothing  else,  they  helped  (o  stimu- 
late a  taste  tor  realistic  and  satiric  drama. 


3.  The  Miracle  Cyclea  in  their  Relation  to  Comedy 

Miracle  plays  and  '  marvels,'  morals  too  as  we  soon  shall  see,  were  a  pro- 
paedeutic to  comedy  rather  than  tragedy.  For  the  theme  of  these  dramas  is, 
in  a  word.  Christian  :  the  career  of  the  individual  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
social  organism,  of  the  religious  whole.  So  also,  their  aim  :  the  welfare  of 
the  social  individual.  They  do  noC  exist  for  the  purpose  of  portraying 
immoderate  self-issernon  and  the  vengeance  that  rides  after,  but  rather  the 
beauty  of  holiness  or  the  comfort  of  contrition.  Herod,  Judas,  and  Antichrist 
are  foils,  not  heroes.  The  hero  of  the  miracle  seals  his  salvation  by  accepting 
the  spiritual  ideal  of  the  community.  These  plays  contribute  in  a  positive 
manner  to  the  munienance  of  the  social  organism.  The  tragedies  of  life  and 
literature,  on  the  other  hand,  proceed  from  secular  histories,  histories  of  per- 
sonages liable  to  disaster  because  of  excessive  peculiarity,  —  of  person  or 
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portion.  Whether  the  rsnt  of  the  trtgic  hero  be  elevited  or  mean,  he  » 
uoique :  hia  desire  is  overweening,  his  frailty  irremediable,  or  hii  pusion  un- 
restrained, —  his  peril  unavoidable ;  and  in  his  ruin  not  the  principal  only,  but 
seconds  and  bystanders,  are  involved.  Tragedy,  then,  is  the  drama  of  Cain, 
of  the  individual  in  opposition  to  the  social,  poUdcal,  divine ;  its  occasion  is  an 
upheaval  of  the  social  organism. 

White  the  dramatic  tone  of  the  miracle  cycle  is  determined  by  the  conser- 
vative character  of  Christianity  in  general,  the  nature  of  the  several  plays  is 
modified  by  the  relation  of  each  to  one  or  other  of  the  supreme  crises  in  the 
career  of  our  Lord,  The  plays  leading  up  to,  and  revolving  about,  the 
Nativity,  are  of  happy  ending,  and  were  doubtless  regarded,  by  authors  and 
spectators,  as  we  regard  comedy.  The  murder  of  Abel,  at  first  sombre, 
gradually  passes  into  the  comedy  of  the  grotesque.  The  massacre  of  the  in- 
nocents emphasizes,  not  the  weeping  of  a  Rachel,  but  the  joyous  escape  of  the 
\^in  and  the  Child.  In  all  such  stories  the  hotrible  it  kept  in  the  back- 
ground or  used  by  way  of  suspense  before  the  happy  outcome,  or  Irequently 
as  material  for  mirth.  Upon  the  sweet  and  joyous  character  of  the  pageants 
of  Joseph  and  Mary  and  the  Child  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell.  Hiey  are  of 
the  very  essence  rf  comedy.  The  plays  surrounding  the  Crucifixion  and 
Rcsurreclion  are,  on  the  other  hand,  specimens  of  the  serious  drama,  the 
tragedy  averted.  It  would  hardly  be  correct  to  say  tragedy  ;  for  the  dnuna 
of  the  cross  is  a  triumph.  In  no  cycle  does  the  nnsummatum  at  close  the 
pageant  of  the  Crudfixion ;  the  actors  announce,  and  the  spectators  believe, 
that  this  is  "goddis  Sone,"  whom  within  three  days  they  shall  again  behold, 
though  he  has  been  "  nayled  on  a  tree  unworthiJye  to  die. ' '  By  this  con- 
sideration, without  doubt,  the  horror  of  the  bufieting  and  the  scourging,  the 
solemnity  of  the  passion,  the  inhuman  cruelty  —  but  not  the  awe  —  of  the 
Crucifixion,  were  mitigated  for  the  spectators.  Otherwise,  medieval  as  they 
were,  they  could  have  taken  but  little  pleasure  in  the  realism  with  which  their 
ftllows  presented  the  history  of  the  Sacrifice, 

To  indulge  in  a  comprehensive  discussion  of  the  beginnings  of  comedy  in 
England  would  be  pleasant,  but  I  find  that  I  cannot  compel  the  materials  into 
the  limits  at  my  command.  Accordingly,  since  the  miracle  cycles  (to  which 
Dodsky,  fbllomng  the  French,  gave  the  convenient,  but  un-English  and  some- 
what misleading,  name  of  'mysteries')  have  been  more  fiequently  and  gener- 
ously treated  by  historians  than  those  other  miracles,  non -scriptural,  which  I 
would  call  '  marvels,'  and  the  no  less  important  popular  festival  plays  and 
early  6irces,  and  '  morals '  or  moral  and  ■  mery '  interludes,  it  seems  that,  in 
lavour  of  the  litter,  I  should  defer  much  that  might  be  said  about  the  cycles 
until  a  more  spacious  occauon. 
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The  manuicnpt  of  the  York  plRyg  appean  to  h«ve  been  made  about  1430- 
4.0 ;  that  of  the  Wakefield,  or  u>-called  Towndey,  toward  the  end  of  the  same 
century  \  the  larger  part  of  the  N-town,  or  M>-called  Coventry,  in  1468  ;  and 
the  minuKiipta  of  the  Cheater  between  1^91  and  1607.  The  lait  are, 
however,  based  upon  a  tcjiE  of  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  or  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century ;  and  there  is  good  reawti  to  believe  that  tome  of  the 
plays  were  in  eziitence  during  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth,  A  tradition, 
■uspicioiu  but  not  yet  wholly  discredited,  auigns  their  composition  to  the 
period  1167—76.  The  York  cycle,  according  to  Miss  Lucy  Toulmin 
Smith,  wai  composed  between  1340  and  1 350.  As  to  the  Towneley 
plays,  Mr.  Pollard  decides  that  they  were  built  in  at  least  three  distina 
atagei,  covering  a  period  of  which  the  limits  were  perhaps  1360  and  1410, 
While  the  composition  of  the  so-called  Coventry  (apparently  acted  by  Stroll- 
ing players)  may  in  general  be  assigned  to  the  lirst  half  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, some  parts  give  evidence  of  earlier  dace.  The  authenticated  dates  of  the 
representation  of  miracles  in  Coventry,  1391—1591,  I  prefer  to  attribute  not 
to  this  N-cown  cycle,  but  to  the  Coventry  Gild  plays,  two  of  which  still 
exist.'  They  possess  no  special  importance  for  our  present  purpose.  The 
Newcastle  Shipwrights'  Play  is  the  much  battered  survivor  of  a  cycle  that  was 
in  existence  in  1426.  The  Ms,  of  the  three  Digby  plays  of  interest  to  us 
is  assigned  by  Dr.  Fumivall  to  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
subject  of  the  first  of  them,  the  Killing  tf  thi  ChiUm,  is  of  early  dmnsdc 
use,  and  the  treatment  of  the  poltroon  knight  corresponds  suggestively  with 
Warton's  account  of  the  Christmas  play  given  by  the  English  bishops  at  the 
Council  of  Constance  in  1417.  The  two  Norwich  pageants  which  survive 
are  by  no  means  naive :  they  were  touched  up,  if  not  written,  during  the 
second  third  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Other  cycle  plays  which  might  be  enumerated  must  be  omitted,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Comiih.  These  were  written  in  Cymric,  apparently  some- 
what before  1 300.  They  are  suggestive  to  the  historian  of  comedy  par- 
ticularly because  they  yield  no  faintest  glimmer  of  a  smile,  save  at  their 
exquisite  credulity  and  unconsciousness  of  art.  They  arc  a  noble  instance  of 
the  sustained  seriousness  of  the  scriptural  cycle  in  its  early,  if  not  its  or^nal,  . 
popular  stage,  and,  also,  of  thit  familiar  handling  of  the  sacred  that  prepares 
the  way  for  the  liberty  of  the  comic. 

In  approaching  the  Enghsh  miracle  plays  we  notice  that,  as  in  the  Cornish, 
the  earliest  secular  form  of  the  older  cycles  was  principally,  if  not  entirely, 
serious.      Reasons  which  I  cannot  stay  to  enumerate  prove  that  comic  plays 

ITIa  Shearmen  md  Taylon"  Pigont,  from  the  Aannciarisw  to  the  Flight  i<,n  Egypt 
(Ml.,    i;33l,  awl  Chc  Weann'  Pageuu  of  the  Prcuniaihn  in  lit   Trmplt. 
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ID  [he  older  cyclei  are  not  of  the  origina]  series,  and  that  homoroui  pai- 
sages  in  ptayi  ai  the  older  series  are  oi  later  interpolation.  Now,  to  far  as 
ihe  direct  efiect  upon  the  comedy  of  He/wood,  Greene,  and  Shakeipeare  is 
concerned,  it  may  appear  to  lome  of  no  pardcular  importance  in  what  order 
the  cycles  in  general  were  composed  or  the  plays  within  the  cycles.  But  the 
Tudor  dnunaiists  did  not  m^kc  thnr  art,  they  worked  with  what  they  found, 
and  they  found  a  draraadc  medium  of  exprcMion  to  which  centuries  and 
countlesi  influences  had  contributed.  An  extended  study  of  the  beginnings 
of  English  comedy  should  determine,  so  far  as  posuUe,  the  reladve  priority, 
not  only  of  cycles,  but  of  the  comic  passages  within  the  cycles :  what  each 
compouiion  has  contributed  to  the  enfranchisement  of  the  comic  spirit  and 
the  development  oi  the  technical  factors  of  the  art ;  to  wfiat  extent  each  has 
expressed  or  modified  the  realisdc,  satirical,  romandc,  or  humorous  view  of 
life,  and  in  what  ways  each  has  reflected  the  temper  of  its  time,  the  manners 
and  the  mind  of  the  people  that  wrote,  acted,  and  witnessed.  If  I  arrange 
the  plays  thai  bear  upon  the  development  of  comedy  according  to  my  con- 
cluuons  regarding  priority  of  composition,  the  order,  broadly  stated  for  our 
present  rapid  survey,  is  as  follows  :  first,  the  Cornish  and  the  Old  Testament 
portioiu  of  the  Chester  and  Coventry ;  then  the  producdcms  of  the  second 
and  diird  periods  of  the  York,  and,  closely  following  these,  the  crowning 
eflbrts  of  lie  Towncley  ;  then  the  New  Testament  plays  of  the  Chester  and 
Coventry  ;  and,  finally,  the  surviving  portions  of  the  cycles  of  Digby  and 
Newcastle.  This  order,  wliich  is  roughly  historical,  has  the  advantage,  as  I 
perceive  after  tesdng  it,  of  presenting  a  not  unnatural  sequence  of  the  sesthetic 
values  or  interests  essential  to  comedy  :  first,  as  a  flill  discussion  would  reveal, 
the  humour  of  the  incidental  ;  then  of  the  essential  or  real,  and,  gradually,  of 
the  satirical  in  sometliing  like  their  order  of  appearance  within  the  cydes  ; 
afterwards,  the  accession  of  the  romantic,  the  wonderiul,  the  allegorical,  the 
mock-ideal ;  and,  finally,  of  the  scenic  and  sensational. 

Of  the  significant  lack  of  humour  in  the  Cornish  plays  1  have  already 
spoken.  I  find,  though  I  may  not  stay  to  illustrate,  a  livelier  observation  and 
a  superior  faculty  of  characterization  and  construction  in  the  early  comic  art  of 
Chester  than  in  that  of  Coventry,  but  in  both  a  cruder  sense  of  the  humour  of 
incident  than  in  the  other  English  cycles.  In  the  York  cycle  there  are  fewer 
situations  that  may  be  called  purely  comic  than  in  the  Chester,  and  none  of 
these  occurs  in  the  oldest  plays  of  the  series ;  but  for  its  other  contributions  lo 
dramatic  an  and  its  relation  to  the  remarkable  productions  of  the  Wak^eld  or 
Towneley  school  of  comedy  it  deserves  special  attention.  A  comparative 
study  of  its  verification,  phraseology  and  dramatic  technique,  leads  me  to 
the  concluuon  that  the  original  didactic  kernel  of  the  York  cycle  was  en- 
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krged  and  enriched  during  two  well-ddiiied  periods,  which  may  be  termed 
the  middle  and  the  liter,  and  chit  there  wu  at  lease  one  playwright  in  each  of 
thcM  periodi  or  Khools  who  distinctly  made  tor  the  development  of  English 
comedy.  Of  the  middle  period,  to  which  beleng  Cain,  Ntak,  and  the  Shtp^ 
htrJi'  Plajs,  the  playwright  or  playwright*  are  charactctiud  by  «n  uniophiiii- 
cated  humooT ;  the  distinctive  playwright  of  the  later  or  reatijtic  period  i* 
marked  by  hi*  observation  of  life,  his  reproduction  of  manners,  hii  dialogue, 
and  the  plaiticiiy  of  his  technique.  That  the  later  school  or  period,  to  which 
belong!  a  groupof  half  a  dozen  plays'  gathering  about  Tkt  Dream  »f  Pilate' t 
m/e,  and  The  Trial  before  Htrsd.  was,  moreover,  influenced  by  the  manner 
of  its  predecessor  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  of  its  two  most  efficient  stanzaic 
forms  one,  namely  that  used  in  The  Csnspiracy,  a  anticipated  (though  in  %an- 
pkr  iambic  beat)  by  that  ai  Nodh,  the  typical  play  of  the  middle,  that  is  the  first 
comic,  school,'  while  the  other,  of  which  the  variants  are  fouid  in  The  Mar- 
ti^aei*  and  The  Stand  Trial,  has  its  germ  more  probably  in  The  Cayme 
d[  that  same  school  than  in  any  other  of  the  middle  or  of  the  earlier  plays.* 
With  these  two  stanzaic  forms  the  later  group,  so  lar  as  we  may  conclude 
from  the  mutilated  condition  of  the  surviving  plays,  seems  to  experiment ; 
and  the  second  of  them,  that  of  the  Martijitacia,  may  be  regarded  as  the  final 
and  distinctive  outcome  of  York  versification.  To  the  leading  playwrights 
of  each  of  these  schools,  -^  the  former  the  best  humorist,  the  latter  the  best 
realist,  of  the  York  drama,  —  to  these  anonymous  composers  of  the  most  fiicile 
and  vivid  portions  of  the  York  cycle  our  comedy  owes  a  still  turther  debt ;  for 
from  them  it  would  appear  that  a  poet  of  undoubted  genius  derived  something 
of  his  inspiration  and  much  oi'  his  method  and  technique  —  our  first  great  comic 
dramatist,  the  Playwright  of  Wakefield. 

We  know  that  Wakefield  acton  sometimes  played  in  the  Corpus  Chriiri 
playt  of  York,  and  it  was  only  natural  that  the  smaller  town  should  borrow 
firon  the  dramatic  riches  of  its  metropolitan  naghbour.  We  are,  therefore, 
not  SDtprised  to  find  in  the  Wakefield  cycle  a  number  of  plays  which  hate 
been  taken  bodily  from  the  York  cycle.*  None  of  these  is  in  the  distinctive 
stanzaic  form  of  which  we  have  just  spoken ;  but  imbedded  in  certain  other 

1  V.  XXVI.,  XXVIII.,  XXIX.,  XXX.,  XXXI.,  XXXin.  ;  pntaUy  XXXII.  Po- 
hipithii  pUfwrighc  ( if  we  miy  uk  the  ungulir)  rewnite  XXXIV.  I  think  he  ranDdelled 
XXXV.  uid  XXXVL,  in  the  oM  mttns. 

■XXVI.,  Tbt  Canipiraty,  inllX.,  ATgaf,,  _ .ibabibiMcdcccd*. 

•  XXXVL,  TIh  Abnifottn.—abthbth'^^l^et^d: 
VII.,  Tbi  CnjUK,  — al>abhc«Jlbcc<A 

<  Y.  XI.,  W.  Vlfl.  j  Y.  XXII,,  W.  XVIII.  ;  Y.  XXXVII.,  W.  XXV.  ;  Y. 
XXXVIII.,  W.  XXVI.  ;  Y.  XLVItl.,  W.  XXX.  For  paKicuUrt  >«  Mi«  Luc;  Tonlmin 
Smith,  PoUaid,  HoUfeld'i  Dit  ^Itng/iuiii  KMhitmlatrim,  Anglia  XI. 
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Wikeiield  playi'  that  in  other  respecu  ihow  marks  of  derivation  from  earlier 
and  diacuded  portioni  of  the  York  cycle,  we  find  occasional  afiiliaced  form*  f£ 
the  distinctive  later  York  itrophe  evidently  in  a  transitional  period  of  its  devel- 
opment. We  find,  (iirthermore,  pasaagei  in  this  tnnntional  York  itrophe  nde 
by  side  with  Wakefield  stanzas  which  lUsplay  the  strophe  in  ■  more  highly 
artistic  technique  than  anything  found  in  the  York.*  The  writer  of  the  per- 
fected York- Wakefield  stanza,  nich  as  appears  in  the  Towneley  playt,  must 
have,  consciously  ot  unconsciously,  been  influenced  by  the  middle  and  later 
York  schools  of  dramatic  composition.  This  fully  developed  outcome  of  the 
disiitKtive  York  stanza  of  the  later  school  is  found  in  the  guise  of  a  nine-line 
stanza  in  certain  Towneley  plays  which  we  see  reason  for  attributing  to  a 
WakeReld  genius,  and  which  we  shall  presently  consider.  Suffice  it  in  this 
place  to  say  that  of  the  Wakefield  stanza  the  lirsE  four  lines,  when  resolved, 
according  to  their  internal  rhymes,  into  separate  verses,  run  thus  ;  abababab*. 
If  to  this  we  add  the  cauda,  our  stanza  runs  abababab*  c'ddd'c*.  Some- 
limes,  indeed,  a  three- accented  line  occurs  among  the  first  eight,  showing  the 
more  plainly  that  this  thirteen-line  stanza  of  Wakefield  (though  set  down  in 
nine  lines)  u  a  variant  or  derivative  of  the  thirteen-line  York  XXXVI,,  — 
ababbcbc*d'eee*d*.  And  chat  in  itself  is,  u  I  have  already  said,  a 
refinement  upon  the  fburteen-line  stanza  of  the  earlier  comic  school  of  York, 
as  used  in  the  }itah.  Whether  the  rapid  beat  and  fi«qucntly  recurring  rhyme 
of  the  Wakefield  are  a  conscious  elaboration  of  the  York  or  a  happy  find  or 
acddent,  the  stanzaic  result  is  an  accurate  index  to  the  superiority  in  spirit 
and  style  achieved  over  their  congeners  of  York  by  these  comedies  of  Wake- 
field. 

Now,  the  contiguity  of  what  is  undoubtedly  borrowed  from  the  York 
with  what  is  imitated  from  it  and  what  is  elaborated  upon  it,  is  strong  proof 
of  a  conscious  relation  between  these  Wakefield  productions  and  those  of  York  ; 
and  since  ihe  work  of  the  poet,  especially  the  provincial  poet,  was  in  those 
days  (though  verse  forma,  like  sir,  are  free  to  all)  likely  to  be  cast  in  a  fined 
mould  —  his  fiivourite  metrical  and  sirophaic  medium,  there  is  at  any  rate  a 
possibility  that  the  plays  and  portions  of  plays  in  the  Wakefield  cycle,  writ- 
ten in  this  fiilly  developed  and  distinctive  stanza,  were  the  work  of  one  man. 
When  we  examine  the  contents  of  the  plays  and  their  style,  we  find  that 
the  possibility  becomes  more  than  a  probability,  practically  a  certainty ;  and  that 

>  Such  «  Mann   ;?  In  Wikcficld  XXIX.  A«nmn,  mi  97-too  m  Wskefield  XX. 

3  Cf.  stiiuu  I  to  4  with  thoM  thit  fallow  In  Wakefield  XXII.,  FJIagillath  j  and  stum  6 
of  WakcRdd  XXIV.  with  IhoK  thai  pnccdc  It ;  and  Kann  58  of  Wakefield  XXIX.  with 
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being  ta,  I  can  hardly  deem  it  an  accident  that  the  most  dramatic  portioni  of 
the  Wakefield  cycle  ahow  to  close  an  external  reiemblance'  to  the  IxK  comic 
and  realistic  portions  of  the  York.  It  is,  then,  with  something  of  the  interest 
in  an  individual,  not  a  theory,  that  one  may  segregate  the  plays  and  bitt  of 
playi  bearing  this  metrical  stamp,  look  for  the  personality  behind  them,  and 
attempt  to  discover  the  relation  of  the  Wakefield  group  of  comedies  to  its  fore- 
runners of  York. 

The  Wakefield  cycle  is  still  in  flux  when  its  diidnccive  poet-humorist 
takes  it  b  hand.  Insertioni  in  his  nine-line  stanza  are  found  in  one  *  of 
the  five  plays  derived  from  the  York  cycle.  Of  the  two  plays  which  show 
a  general  resemblance  to  a  corresponding  York,  one  *  is  in  this  staavji, 
and  to  the  other*  a  dozen  of  the  stanzas  are  prefixed.  The  FflagetUth 
(XXII.),  the  second  half  of  which  is  an  imitadoD,  sometimes  loose,  some- 
timei  literal,  of  York  XXXIV.  (^Christ  Lii  itf  «  Calvarj),  opens  with 
twenty-three  of  these  stanzas,  —  nearly  the  whole  of  the  original  part.  One 
of  th^.  No.  25,  is,  by  the  way,  bated  upon  stanza  1  of  that  part  of 
York  XXXIV.  which  is  utt  taken  over  by  the  Wakefield  pUy.  In  the  Wake- 
field Atcenshn  (XXIX.),  which  adapts,  but  in  no  slavish  manner,  a  few  pas- 
sage* from  the  York  (XLIII. ),  we  find  two  of  thit  playwright's  nine-lbe 
stanzas  ;  *  and  in  the  Wakefield  Cmtifixiiin  (XXIII. ),  which  has  some  slight 
reminiscence  of  York  XXXV.  and  XXXVI.,  we  find  one.  In  that  port  of  the 
,  Wakefield  less  directly,  or  not  at  all,  connected  with  the  York  cycle,  four 
whole  plays,'  the  Praceisvs  Noe,  the  two  Shepherds'  PUy,  and  the  Buffeting, 
and  occasional  pordona  of  other  plays '  ore  written  in  this  stanza.  This  con- 
tribution in  the  nine-line  stanza  amounts  to  approximately  one-fourth  of  the 
cycle  ;  and,  allowing  for  modifications  due  to  oral  and  scribal  transmission,  is 
of  one  language  and  phraseology.  Not  merely  the  identity  of  stanza  and 
diction,  however,  leads  one  to  suspect  an  identity  of  authorship  ;  but  the 
prevalence  in  all  these  passages,  and  not  in  others,  of  spiritual  characteristict 
in  approximately  the  same  combination,  —  realistic  and  humorous  qualities 
singularly  suitable  to  the  development  of  a  vigorous  national  comedy.  "  If 
any  one,"  says  Mr.  Pollard,  "  will  read  these  playt  together,  I  think  he  can- 
not fail  to  feel  that  they  are  all  the  work  of  the  same  writer,  and  that  this 
writer  deserve*  to  be  ranked  —  if  only  we  knew  his  name  !  —  at  least  as  high 
■t  Ldn^and,  and  as  an  exponent  of  a  rather  bouierous  kind  of  humour  had 

iXXX.  JiStiim,  MiuM  16  to  4S,  6t  to  76. 

'  XVI.  Uirtd.  •  Suna  %^  migbt  joH  ss  well  be  uiwited  like  iDiu*  58. 

■  XX.  a,  Cuifirtcj.  *  III.,  XII.,  XIII.,  XX]. 

■  MinorpMtamtheninc-liinKinHateII.,]5,36i  XXIV.,  1-5,  ifi-ja,  XXVII.,  4 
PuBieiiatdoMlysimiliTHMuiaicXXII.,  t-4)  XXIH.,  s;  XXVII.,  30. 
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no  equal  in  hi)  own  day."  And,  speaking  of  the  Mactach  Abii,  where  we 
lack  the  evidence  of  identity  of  metre,  this  authority  continues,  "  The  extraor- 
dinary youthfiilness  of  the  play  .and  the  character  of  its  humour  make  it  diffi- 
cult to  dissociate  it  Irom  the  work  of  the  author  of  the  Shtf  herds'  PUjs,  and 
I  cannot  doubt  that  this,  also,  at  least  in  part,  must  be  added  to  his  credit." ' 

To  this  conclusion  I  had  come  before  reading  Mr.  Pollard's  significant 
introduction  to  the  TQwaflej  Piaji ;  and  I  may  say  that  I  had  suspected  the 
Wakefield  master  in  the  Praeessui  TaitntaruM  as  well  ;  for  though,  with  the 
exception  of  some  insertions,  the  stanzaic  form  of  that  pageant  is  not  his 
&vouiite,  the  humour,  dramatic  method,  and  phraseology  of  the  whole  are 
distinctly  reminiscent  of  him.  In  the  revising  and  eiUting  of  the  Wakefield 
cycle  as  he  found  it  this  playwright  was  brought  into  touch  with  the  York 
Khools  of  comic  and  realistic  composition.  What  he  derived  from  them 
and  what  he  added  may  be  gathered  from  a  comparative  view  of  the  related 
pottioiu  of  these  cycles.  Tliat,  however,  I  must  defer  undl  another  time. 
The  best  of  his  plays  are  of  course  the  Nie  and  the  Seeunde  Pailtrum ; 
the  latter  a  product  of  dramatic  genius.  It  stands  out  English  and'  alone, 
with  its  homespun  philosophy  and  indigenous  figures,  —  Mak  and  Gyll  and 
the  Shepherds, — its  comic  business,  its  glow,  its  sometimes  subtle  irony, 
its  ludicrous  colloquies,  its  rural  life  and  manners,  its  naive  and  wholesome 
reverence  :  with  these  qualities  it  stands  apart  from  other  plays  of  cycles  for- 
eign or  native,  and  in  itt  dramatic  antiripadons,  postponements,  and  surprises 
is  our  earliest  masterpiece  of  comic  drama,  A  similar  dramatic  excellence 
cliaracterizes  all  this  poet's  plays,  as  well  as  the  insertions  made  by  him  in  other 
plays.  But  he  is  no  more  remarkable  for  his  dramatic  power  than  for  hit  sen- 
sitive observation  and  his  satire. 

Of  the  realism  of  his  art  much  might  be  said.  To  be  sure,  we  cannot 
accredit  to  him  the  grim  photography  of  certain  plays  —  the  preparations  for 
the  crucifixion,  for  instance,  which  are  the  counterpart  of  scenes  in  the  York. 
But  the  Buffiting  proves  his  power  in  this  direction,  and  parts  of  the  Snurging 
— each  a  genre  picture  on  a  background  of  horrors.  Of  conversatiuos 
caught  &Otn  the  lip  those  in  the  second  and  fourth  scenes  of  the  Prtftitui 
Nti  ire  his,  and  those  between  the  shepherds  in  Prima  and  ^ecunda  Pastemm, 
—  all  of  them  unique.  So  also  the  description  of  the  dinners  in  these  Shep- 
herds' Plays:  the  boar's  brawn,  cow's  foot,  sow's  shank,  blood  puddings, 
ox-tail,  swine's  jaw,  the  good  pie,  "  all  a  hare  but  the  loins,"  goose's  leg, 
pork,  partridge,  tart  for  a  lord,  call's  liver  "scored  with  the  verjuice,"  and 
good  ^e  of  Ely  to  wash  things  down.  What  more  seasonable  than  the  after- 
thought of  collecdng  the  broken  meats  for  the  poor  f  what  more  naive  than  the 
I  Tbt  Tattmltj  PUji,  lotrad.,  p.  mm. 
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light-spell  in  the  ntnie  of  the  Crucified  JDSt  preceding  the  angelic  announce- 
menc  of  his  birth  ?  what  more  typical  of  unquestioning  faith  than  the  rever- 
ence of  these  "Scly  Shepherds"  before  the  Saviour  Child,  the  simplicity 
and  acceptability  of  their  rustic  gifts  ?  This  is  (he  fresh  and  sympathetic 
handling  of  a  well-worn  theme.  But  the  Wakelield  poet  is  no  sentimentatiac : 
hie  anger  bums  as  sudden  as  his  pity.  Otherwhere  genially  ircnical,  it  is  in  his 
revision  of  the  "Jvdicium  that  he  displays  his  full  power  as  a  satirist.  Here 
his  hatred  of  oppression,  his  scorn  of  vice  and  self-love,  his  contempt  of  sharp 
and  shady  practice  in  kirlt  or  coun,  upon  the  bench,  behind  the  counter,  or 
by  the  hearth  are  welded  into  one  and  brought  to  edge  and  point.  He  strikes 
hard  when  he  will,  but  he  has  the  comic  sense  and  apirea  to  slay.  We  may 
hear  him  chuckling,  this  Chaucerian  ■'professor  of  holy  psgeancry,"  as  he 
pricks  the  bubble  of  fashion,  lampoons  Lollard  and  "  kyrkchaterar"  alike, 
and  piarodies  the  latinity  of  his  age.  When  his  demons  speak  the  syllable* 
leap  in  rhythmic  haste,  the  rhymes  beat  a  tattoo,  and  the  stanzas  hurtle  by. 
Manners,  morals,  folly,  and  loose  living  are  writ  large  and  pinned  to  the 
caidC  But  the  poet  behind  the  satire  is  ever  the  same,  sound  in  his  domestic, 
social,  polirical  philosophy,  constant  in  his  sympathy  with  the  poor  and  in 
godly  fear. 

Though  there  are  comic  scenes  of  some  excellence  in  the  later  Chester 
and  so-called  Coventry  plays,  they  add  little  to  the  variety  of  the  Wakelield. 
I  would,  however,  call  attention  to  a  few  other  comparatively  modern,  but, 
generally  speaking,  contemporaneous,  characteristics  of  these  and  [he  remaining 
cycles :  the  foreshadowing  of  the  chivalrous- romantic  in  the  Joseph  and  Mary 
plsys  of  York,  Wakefield,  and  especially  Coventry ;  of  the  melodramatic  in 
the  wonder  and  medixval  magic  of  the  York  and  Chester  cycles,  and  again 
especially  in  the  Coventry  j  of  the  allegorical  in  the  Coventry,  and  of  the 
burlesque  in  all  cycles  when  Pride  rides  for  a  till  or  Cunning  is  caught  in 
his  own  snare. 

In  respect  of  the  sensational,  the  older  cycles  are  surpassed  by  the  surviv- 
ing plays  of  Newcastle  and  Digby  %  so  also  in  the  increasing  complexity  of 
motive  and  interest.  These  Digby  plays  were  acted,  probably  one  by  one  in 
some  midland  village  from  year  to  year  during  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  maybe  somewhat  earlier.  They  are  of  interest,  not  only  because 
they  emphasize  the  sensational  element,  but  because  they  stand  half-way,  if  not 
in  dme,  at  any  rate  in  spirit  and  method,  between  the  miracles  that  we  have  so 
far  discussed  and  the  moral  plays  of  which  we  shall  presently  treat.  The  Digby 
Killing  of  the  Children  >f  Israel  lends  a  decided  impetus  to  the  progress  of 
the  comic  and  secular  tendencies  of  the  drama.  The  Herod  brags  as  usual, 
but  he  i)  artistically  surpassed  in  his  metier  by  a  certain  miltt  ghriosus,  the 
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descendant  of  BumbomTniichides  and  Sir  Launscler  Depe,  and  himaelf  the 
forerunner  of  Thersitea  and  Roister  DtHSier,  and  coundess  aspiranis  for 
knighthood,  whose  valour  "  begynnes  (o  layle  and  waxeih  feynt"  under 
the  distatr  of  an  angry  wife.  Such  is  the  Watkyn  of  this  Digby  play. 
Both  here  and  in  the  CenvtriioH  ef  St.  Paul,  the  joyous  element  has  been 
enhanced,  a  Dr.  Furnivall  points  out,,  by  the  iniroduciion  of  dancing  and 
mu^o.  In  the  Cenveriien  the  charm  supplied  by  the  ammoniac  Billingsgate 
of  Saul's  servant  and  the  ostler  adds  thrills  galore.  Saul,  "goodly  bcscne 
in  the  best  wyse,  like  an  tunterous  knyth,"  the  thunder  and  lightning,  the 
persecutor  felled  to  earth,  "godhcd  speking  from  hevyn,"  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  "dyvet  with  thunder  and  fyrc  "  sitting  cool  upon  a  "  chayre  in  hell, 
another  dcvyll  w/'uh  a  fyeryng,  cryeng  and  roryng,"  —  the  warning  angel, 
Saul's  escape,  —  there  is  sign  enough  of  invention  here.  To  be  sure,  these 
seduaions  are  counterbalanced  by  a  didactic  on  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins, 
worthy  of  a  preceding  or  contemporary  moral  drama  ;  but  that  was  part  of 
the  bargain.  The  spectacular  plays  of  this  group,  especially  the  Mary  Mag- 
dalittt,  comic  and  didactic  by  turns,  denote  a  further  advance  in  i  stilt  dif- 
ferent direction.  They  portray  character  in  process  of  formation ;  the  rqec- 
tion  of  former  habits  and  motives,  and  the  adoption  of  new,  the  resulting 
change  of  conduct,  and  the  growth  of  personality.  From  this  point  of 
view  Mary  Magdalene  is  a  figure  of  is  rare  distinction  in  the  history  of  ro- 
mantic comedy  as  the  Virgin  Mary,  - — ^ perhaps  even  of  greater  importance. 
Interesting  as  the  sensational  elements  of  the  play  may  have  been,  and  novel  — 
the  vital  novelty  here  is  that  of  character  growing  from  within.  Wonderful 
as  the  career  of  the  virgin  mother  was, —  an  essential  propa:deutic  to  that 
woman  worship  which  characterizes  a  broad  realm  of  Christian  romance,  — 
her  career  could  never  have  awakened  the  peculiar  interest,  dramadc  and 
humane,  that  was  stirred  by  the  legend  so  often  dramatized  of  the  wayward, 
tempted,  falling,  but  finally  redeemed  and  sainted  Mary  of  Magdala. 

With  regard  to  the  transidonal  character  of  the  Digby  plays,  it  has  been 
maintained  that  this  particular  play,  combining  materials  of  the  biblical  miracle 
and  the  saint's  play  or  marvel,  approaches  more  nearly  than  any  other  of  the 
group  to  the  morals  and  moral  interludes,  because  of  the  prominence  of  the 
Sensual  Sins  in  the  dramatic  career  of  the  Magdalene.  Professor  Cushman, 
in  his  excellent  thesis  on  Thi  Devil  and  the  fUt,  even  asserts  that  the  down- 
&U  of  the  heroine,  as  the  result  of  sensual  temptation  which  is  the  office  of 
seven  personified  deadly  sini  "  arayyd  lyke  vij  dylf,"  is  a  special  '  develop- 
ment '  of  this  play.  1  can  hardly  go  so  far  :  the  church  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  Caxton's  Golden  Legend  of  1483,  and  Voragine's  of  IZ70— 90  had 
already  amalgamated  the  biblical  narradves  of  the  Mary  of  seven  devils,  Mary 
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of  Bethany,  and  the  woman  who  wa 
the  'device,'  if  such  was  neccBury, 
of  Caxton'i  Life  of  the  Magdaltne.  This  biblical  and  legendary  play  is, 
however,  uodoubcedly  well  on  ihe  way  lowsrd  the  drama  of  the  conflict 
of  good  and  evil  for  possession  of  the  human  soul.  And  this  appears,  as  the 
author  just  cited  has  pointed  out,  when  we  consider  a  later  work  on  the  same 
subject,  called  a  Moral  Interlude,  by  Lewis  Wager.  Although  the  Seven 
Deadly  Sins  no  longer  ligure  as  such,  their  place  is  here  supplied  by  four 
characters,  —  Jniidelitie  the  Vice,  and  his  associates.  Pride  of  Life,  Cupiditie, 
and  Carnal  Concupiscence, —  who,  arrayed  like  gallants,  instruct  the  Magda- 
lene in  thdr  several  follies,  and  are  themselves  tU  "children  of  Sathan." 
Theae  later  Vices  are  nothing  other  than  selected  Deadly  Sbs,  —  the  Pride, 
the  Covetyse,  and  the  Lechery  of  the  earlier  miracle  play. 


3,  The  Dramatic  Value  «f  the  Engllab  Miracle  Playa 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  craft  cycle  possesses  ihc  signilicance,  continuity, 
and  Jindity  requisite  10  dramatic  art ;  taken  in  its  parts  or  pageants,  how- 
ever, it  presents  to  the  modern  reader  the  appearance  of  a  mosaic,  an  his- 
torical panel  picture,  or  stereopticon  show.  I  set  down  these  words,  "the 
modern  reader,"  because  I  do  not  believe  that  the  audience  of  con  tern  ptirariei 
was  aware  of  an^  break  in  the  sequence  of  the  collective  spectacle.  This 
histrionic  presentment  of  the  biblical  narrative  lacked  neither  motive  nor 
method  to  the  generations  of  the  ages  of  belief.  For  them  the  history  of  the 
world  was  thus  unrolled  in  episodes  the  opposite  of  disconnected,  —  each  a 
hint  or  sign  or  sample,  a  type  or  antitype  of  the  scheme  of  salvation,  which 
was  itself  import  and  impulse  of  all  history.  No  serious  scene,  but  was 
confirmation  or  prophecy.  Characters,  institutions,  and  events  of  the  Old- 
Testament  drama  had  their  raisan  iPitrt  not  only  in  themselves  but  in  the 
New  Testament  antitype  which  each  in  turn  prefigured.  No  profound  theo- 
logical training  was  needed  to  comprehend  each  symbol  and  its  signilicance,  to 
esteem  all  as  centring  in  the  Person  of  history,  in  the  sacrifice  and  atonement. 
And  still  it  is  largely  because  historians  have  ^iled  to  appreciate  the  scriptural 
training  of  our  ancestors  that  they  have  unfairly  emphasized  the  episodic  nature 
of  the  miracle  cycles,  at  any  rate  of  the  English. 

The  integral  quality  of  the  English  cycle  is  infinitely  superior  to  that 
of  the  French ;  and  the  separate  plays  are  more  fiequently  artistic  nnits. 
Thb  it  due,  among  other  thbgs,  to  facts  long  ago  pointed  out  by  Eben.' 

*DittngliKhin  Mjamm,  Jabri,  nm.  m.  tag.  iir,  I.  ijj. 
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The  uniller  itige  in  Englind.  which  in  torn  retmcied  the  scope  of  the  play, 
made  ii  impossible  to  split  up  the  action  into  two  or  more  parallel  movements, 
nich  as  frecjuently  occupied  the  ttage  in  France.  The  icene,  moreover,  wu 
in  England  limited  to  earth,  save  when  the  plot  expreuly  required  the  presen- 
tation of  heaven  or  hell.  It  very  rarely  required  rII  three  at  once.  The 
conduct  of  the  English  play  is  therefore  less  dependent  upon  the  supernatural, 
and  the  persons  bear  a  closer  resemblance  to  actual  human  bdngs,  Ndther 
plot  nor  character  is  disiracted  by  the  irresponsible  intrusion  of  devils,  whereas 
these,  idling  about  the  French  stage,  frequently  turned  the  action  into  horse-play, 

—  if  the  fool  (likewise  absent  from  the  English  miracle)  had  not  already  turned 
it  into  a  farce  out  of  all  relation  to  the  Able.  The  comic  element  in  the  Eng- 
lish play  had  to  exist  by  virtue  of  its  relation  to  the  main  action  or  not  at  aU. 
it  was  therefore  compelled  to  conquer  its  poudon  within  the  artistic  bounds  of 
the  drama.  The  comic  scenes  of  the  English  miracle  should  accordingly  be 
regarded,  not  as  interruptions,  nor  independent  episodes,  boi  as  harmonious 
counterpoint  or  dramatic  relief.  Those  who  have  witnessed  in  recent  times 
the  reproduction  of  the  Stcunda  Patigrum  at  one  of  the  American  univeraties 
bear  testimony  to  the  propriety  and  charm,  as  well  u  the  dramatic  effect, 
with  which  the  foreground  of  the  sheep- stealing  fades  into  the  radiant  picture 
of  the  nativity.  The  pastoral  atmosphere  is  already  shot  with  a  prophetic 
gleam ,  the  fulfilment  is,  therefore,  no  shock  or  contrast,  but  a  iransiiguration 

—  an  epiphany.  I  do  not  forget  that  a  less  humorous  analogue  of  the  Skep- 
htrdi'  Play  cxisti  in  such  French  mysteries  as  that  of  the  Ctn(eplhn,  but  I  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  by  devices,  technical  sometimes,  sometimes  naive, 
elaborated  through  the  centuries  in  response  to  the  demands  of  a  popular 
xsthetic  consdousness,  the  cycles,  preeminently  in  England,  acquired  a  deli- 
cacy and  variety  of  colour,  an  horizon,  and  an  atmosphere,  not  only  as  wholes, 
but  in  the  parts  contributing  to  the  whole. 

It  is,  therefore,  only  with  reservation  that  I  can  concur  with  what  one  of 
our  mast  sdentific  and  suggestive  historians  has  said  concerning  the  dramatic 
qualities  of  the  English  miracle  play  :'  "In  the  mystery,  not  only  were 
the  subject  and  the  idea  unalterable,  but  the  way  in  which  the  subject  and 
idea  affected  each  other  was  equally  unchangeable.  The  power  of  ex- 
pression was  exceedingly  defective.  The  idea  in  the  finished  work  stil! 
seemed  to  be  something  strange  and  external  —  conception  and  execution 
did  not  correspond.  It  is  only  by  a  whole  cycle  that  the  subject  could 
be  exhausted,  and  this  cycle  was  composed  of  the  most  heterogeneous  ele- 
ments, and  is,  in  fict,  a  work  of  accident.  The  cycle  play  very  seldom 
formed  a  unit  or  whole ;  it  seldom  contained  anything  that  cduld  be  called 

"  Ten  Brink,  Bug.  Lii.  II  i  i.  Jo6. 
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a  dmnidc  action.  The  spectators  were  therefore  intereatcd  only  in  the 
matter.  Only  a  Tew  details  made  any  icsthetic  effect  —  such  is  character, 
situadon,  scenes;  the  whole  was  rarely  or  never  dramatic."  I  will  grant 
that,  since  the  lubjert  of  the  individual  pageant  wis  prescribed  by  tradition, 
and  the  solution  of  the  dramadc  problem  already  lixed,  the  author  did  not  always 
penetrate  the  shell  of  his  story  and  assimilate  the  concepdon.  Consequently 
the  execudon  has  frequently  the  faults  of  the  ready-tnade  suit  of  clothes :  it 
creases  where  it  should  &11  free  and  breaks  where  it  should  embrace.  As  the 
writer  is  not  expected  to  eicrciie  his  invention,  the  onloober  estimates  the 
conduct  of  the  fable  as  a  spectacle,  not  as  ■  revelation,  Mary  of  the  miracles, 
therefore,  lack  the  element  of  dramadc  surprise,  and  almost  none  attempts 
anything  in  the  way  of  character  development.  This  is,'  in  part,  because, 
severally,  the  plays  are  squares  of  an  historical  chessboard,  upon  which  the 
individual  —  kbg  or  pawn  —  is  merely  a  piece ;  and  even  if  the  board  be  not 
historic,  the  squires  are  over  strait  for  the  gradual  deploy  of  motive  ;  many  of 
these  plays  we  scenes,  consequently,  and  limited  to  single  crises  of  an  indi- 
vidual life.  In  other  words,  the  character,  if  familiar,  is  regarded  as  an  instru- 
ment toward  a  well-known  end  ;  if  un^miliir,  as  an  apparition  momentarily 
vivid.  Slight  opportunity  exists  for  interplay  of  incident  and  character,  for 
the  producdon  of  conduct,  in  short,  which  is  the  resultant  of  character  and  a 
crisis.  It  must  also  be  conceded  that,  since  each  pUy  was  the  dear  delight 
of  its  proprietory  gild  —  and  each  rare  performance  Ciicreof  the  chance  that 
should  grace  these  craftsmen  ever  or  disgrace  them  quite  —  the  effort  of  actor, 
if  not  always  of  playwright,  was  towards  a  speedy  and  startling  effect,  such  as 
might  be  procured  by  the  extraneous  quality  of  the  show,  rather^than  by  the 
story  in  itself  or  in  its  relation  to  the  cycle. 

But  still  we  must  be  carciiil  not  lo  generalize  irom  a  play  here  and  there 
to  the  quality  of  a  cycle  as  ■  whole  or  to  the  common  qualities  of  various  cycles. 
When  we  say  that  the  mysteries,  that  is,  the  scriptural  miracles,  possessed 
this,  that,  or  the  other  merit  or  defect,  to  what  area  and  what  object  does  the 
remark  apply  ?  Do  we  refer  to  all  the  extant  plays,  or  only  to  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  plays  in  the  five  cycles  that  may  be  called  complete  i  Do  we 
draw  the  inference  from  a  majority  of  all  plays  that  might  fall  within  the  pur- 
view, or  from  the  plays  of  one  cycle,  or  from  a  majority  of  the  plays  in  that 
cycle,  or  from  a  single  striking  example  here  or  there  in  one  or  anuther  cycle 
or  fragmentary  collection?  Do  we  draw  the  inference  from,  or  apply  the 
conclusion  indiscriminately  to,  later  as  well  as  earlier  cycles  and  plays  f  A 
generalizadon  from  the  Chester  does  not  prima  facie  lit  the  Towneley,  nor 
does  a  dramatic  estimate  of  the  Coventry  characterize  the  isolated  miracle 
morali  of  the  Digby.     Between  the  compoudon  of  the  earliest  and  the  latest 
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of  the  Chester  plays  slone,  centuries  elapsed ;  ceoturics  between  the  earliest 
Coventry  and  the  earliest  Digb/ ;  generations  between  Chester  and  Coven- 
try plays  upon  the  same  subject,  and  generations  more  between  the  York  and 
Newcastle.  York  includes  some  of  the  youngest  pageants  of  the  species  snd 
many  oi  the  oldest.  Towneley  b  generally  later  than  York  ;  but  it  some- 
times  retains  an  ori^nal  which  York  had  long  ago  discarded  for  something 
more  modern.  Returning,  therefore,  to  Professor  ten  Brink's  generaliza- 
tion, we  must  submit  that  most  of  the  defects  which  he  lays  at  the  door  of  the 
cyclic  miracle  w«re  not  inherent  in  the  species,  but  incidental  to  the  period. 
Some  attach  to  the  crodeness  of  the  play  wright,  some  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
audience  ;  they  no  doubt  attached  to  the  collective  "  morals  "  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  such  as  the  Paiemsitrr  Play,  and  they  would  have  characterized 
plays  of  any  other  species  attempted  under  like  conditions.  The  best  miracle 
plays  are  as  mature  produas  of  dramatic  art  as  the  best  of  the  allegorical  kind, 
except  in  one  point  only  —  the  development  of  character.  That  "  the  sub- ' 
ject  and  its  idea  should  be  unalterable  "  and  ihdr  interrelation  fixed,  is  by  no 
means  a  peculiarity  of  the  scriptural  play,  but  t  characteristic  of  period  or 
place,  if  the  reader  will  cast  even  a  rapid  glance  by  way  of  comparison 
over  the  French  Corpm  of  mysteries  and  the  English,  he  will  observe  that  the 
scope  of  sul^ccts  possible  to  a  religious  cycle  was  amenable  to  widely  different 
conditions  of  restriction,  selection,  and  enlargement,  and  that  the  treatment  of 
the  same  and  similar  subjects  was  infinitely  varied.  To  illustrate  at  length 
would  be  a  work  of  supererogation.  Everybody  knows  that  the  French  cycle* 
have  plays  upon  subjects,  the  Job,  for  instance,  and  Tobias  and  Esther,'  not 
touched  by  the  En^ish,  —  at  any  rate  when  in  their  prime  ;  and  that  the 
same  subject  or  episode  is  frequently  treated  in  a  way  dissimilar  to  the  Eng- 
lish. When  we  turn  to  details  we  note  likewise  the  independence  of  the 
playwright :  none  of  the  English  pUys  avails  itself,  for  instance,  of  Adam's 
difficulty  in  swallowing  the  apple,  though  the  incident  figures  both  in 
Le  Miitiri  de  la  Nativili  and  that  of  the  l^iel  Tutamint ;  nor  of  the  attrac- 
tive possibilities  of  Reuben  and  Rachel's  maid,  Joseph  and  Potiphar's  wile, 
Salomon  and  the  Queen  of  St^ba,  and  many  another  conjunction  known  to 
all  readers  of  the  French  religious  pliy.  And  these  discrepancies  between 
national  cycles  hold  true  even  where,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Chester  plays, 
the  influence  of  the  French  mysteries  of  the  thirteenth  century  and  of  the 
later  collections  is  in  other  respects  evident.  Of  the  four  English  cycles, 
moreover,  each  does  not  select  exactly  the  same  subjeas  for  its  pageants  ts 
the  Oth^s,  —  Balaam  and  his  Ass,  for  instance,  appear  only  in  the  Chester, 
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—  nor  do  all  introduce  the  some  incidentg  in  the  handling  of  a  commoD 
subgect. 

Professor  ten  Brink  is  by  no  means  alone  in  his  estimate  of  the  technical 
quality  of  the  English  scriptural  miracle,  but  I  must  say  that  the  estimate 
seems  to  me  to  be  hardly  up  to  the  deserts  of  the  species.  The  frequent 
absence  of  such  refinements  as  the  unities  of  time  and  place  was  of  the  essence 
both  of  play  and  period  ;  but  it  was  not  of  the  essence  of  the  miracle  cycle 
that  the  expression  should  be  defective,  or  that  conception  and  execution 
should  All  to  correspond,  or  of  the  miracle  play  that  it  should  be  unable  eco- 
nomically and  adequately  to  develop  a  dramatic  action  and  produce  an  artistic 
whole.  It  may  be  an  insufficient  argument  to  say  that  the  plays  of  the 
Wakefield  dramatist  are  anything  but  defective  in  expression.  Let  us,  there- 
lore,  be  somewhat  more  comprehensive  in  the  scope  of  inquiry.  [  have  gone 
carcfiilly  through  the  four  English  cycles  with  Professor  ten  Brink's  censures 
in  mind,  and  I  conclude  that  at  least  twenty  of  the  individual  plays  have  cen- 
tral motive,  consistent  action,  and  well-rounded  dramatic  plot.  Indeed  I 
think  a  good  case  might  be  made  for  thirty.  Thai  would  be  to  say  that  one- 
lifth  of  the  miracles  of  the  great  cycles  were  artistic  units  in  themselves,  and 
man  have  interested  their  spectators,  not  alone  by  the  materials  displayed,  but 
by  a  subject  that  meant  something,  and  situations,  scenes,  and  acting  char- 
acters by  which  it  was  sometimes  not  at  sll  unworthily  presented.  The 
inheritors  of  English  literature  will  indeed  carry  away  ■  &lse  impression  of 
the  artistic  achievements  of  their  ancestors,  if  they  believe  that  in  spite  of  a 
development  of  live  hundred  years  the  miracle  play  was  "rarely  or  never 
dramatic." 

Even  though  the  sacred  and  traditional  character  of  the  biblical  narrative 
must  have  exercised  a  restraint  upon  the  comic  tendencies  of  the  cyclic  poet 
not  likely  to  have  existed  in  the  case  of  the  writers  of  saints'  plays  and  single 
morals,  still  it  is  when  he  attempts  the  comic  that  the  cyclic  poet  is  most 
independent.  For  as  soon  as  plays  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  gilds, 
the  playwright  puts  himself  most  readily  into  sympathy  with  the  literary  con- 
sciousness as  well  as  the  untutored  xsthetic  taste  of  his  public  when  he  colours 
the  spectacle,  old  or  new,  with  what  is  preeminently  popular  and  diadnctively 
national.  In  the  minster  and  out  of  it,  all  through  the  Christian  year,  the  towns- 
fo\}L  of  York  and  Chester  had  as  much  of  ritual,  of  scriptural  narrative,  and  tragic 
mystery  as  they  wanted,  and  probably  more  ;  when  the  pageants  were  acted, 
they  ibtened  with  simple  credulity,  no  doubt,  to  the  sacred  history,  and  with  a 
reverence  that  out  age  of  illumination  can  neither  emulate  nor  understand  ;  — 
but  with  keenest  expeaatton  they  awaited  the  invented  episodes  where  tradi- 
tion conformed  itself  to  feniliar  life,  —  the  impromptu  sallies,  the  cloth-yard 
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ahatu  of  dvic  ind  domestic  iitire  sped  hj  well-known  wigi  of  town  or 
gild.  Of  the  appropriateness  of  these  insertions,  spectators  made  no  question, 
and  the  dramitiats  themselves  do  not  seem  to  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
apologize  for  xstheric  creed  or  practice.  The  objections  thereto  proceeded 
from  [he  authorities  of  the  church,  but  the  very  tenor  and  tone  of  them  are  a 
testimony  to  the  importance  attained  by  the  comic  element  in  the  relij^ous 
plays.  It  is  principally  the  '*  bourdynge  and  japynge  "  which  attended  the 
"pleyinge  of  Goddis  myraclys  and  wcrkes,"  that  called  forth  the  wrath  of 
the  sermon  chat  I  have  already  cited  from  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.' 
And  it  was  for  similar  reasons  that  Bishop  Wedego  ordered,  in  14.71,  the 
suppression  of  both  passion  play  and  sunts'  plays  within  his  continental  dio- 
cese. In  France,  indeed,  not  only  horse-play  characterized  the  performince 
of  the  mysteries,  but  absolutely  irrelevant  farces  invaded  them,  merely  nfin  qut 
U  jtu  leit  meim  fade  tt  plui  plauani, 

I  have  alluded  to  the  distinctively  nadonal  note  that  characterizes  the  comic 
contributions  to  the  sacred  plays,  and  I  find  that  my  o^nnion  is  confirmed  by 
the  examples  cited  by  Klein  and  Creizenach,  The  French  mystery  poets, 
while  (hey  develop,  like  the  English,  the  comic  quality  of  the  shepherd  scenes, 
introduce  the  drinking  and  dicing  element  ad  lib., — and  sometimei  the 
drabUng ;  they  make,  moreover,  a  specialty  of  the  humour  of  deformity,  a 
characteristic  which  appears  nowhere  in  the  English  playa.  The  Gennani, 
in  their  turn,  elaborate  a  humour  peculiar  to  themielves,  — -  elephantine,  prim- 
itive, and  personal.  They  seem  to  get  moat  fun  out  of  reviling  the  idiosyn- 
crasies of  Jcwa,  whose  dress,  appearance,  manners,  and  speech  (hey  caricature, 
—  even  in  irodudng  Jewish  dramatis  per sana  to  sing  gibberish,  exploit  cuniung, 
and  perform  obscenities  under  the  names  of  contem^rary  citizeiu  of  the 
hated  race.  In  general  a  freer  rein  seems  to  have  been  given  to  the  sacrile- 
gious, grotesque,  and  obscene  on  the  Continent  than  in  England,  In  the  Pat- 
ihn  of  A.  Greban  (before  1452),  Herod  orders  Jesua  into  the  garb  of  a 
fool ;  and  in  some  of  the  German  plays  the  judges  dance  about  the  cross  upon 
which  the  Saviour  hangs.  Much  of  the  ribaldry  was  of  course  impromptu, 
and  on  that  account  the  more  grotesque ;  as  in  the  story  related  by  Bebel  of 
how  a  baker  playing  the  part  of  Christ  in  the  Proctssus  Crads  bore  the  ^bea 
of  his  tormentors  with  admirable  composure,  until  one  actor  Jew  insisted 
upon  calling  him  a  com  thief,  —  "Shut  up,"  rctorlcd  the  Christ,  "or 
I'll  come  down  and  break  your  head  with  the  cross."  There  is,  of  course, 
an  occasional  license  in  the  English  plays,  such  as  the  dance  about  the  cross 
in  the  Coventry  ;  but  the  excess  of  ribaldry,  gretesquerU,  and  diablerit  does 
not  assault  the  imagination  as  in  the  continental  mysteries. 
>  Rtl.  jtiitij.  II.  4]. 
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4.  Tbe  Contrilnitioii  of  Later  "  Hamla  "  and  Early  Secular  Plays 

The  idvance  which  remained  to  be  made  upoB  the  quality  of  play  pre- 
tented  in  tbe  miracle  cycle  before  England  could  have  an  aniatic  comedy  were 
threefold  ;  fint,  from  the  collective  to  the  single  pUy  ;  sicand,  from  the 
reproduction  of  traditional  or  accidental  eventa  to  the  Klection  of  auch  aa 
potaeascd  gigniiicaDcc  and  continuity  ;  and  third,  from  the  employment  of 
the  remote  in  material  and  interest  to  the  employment  of  the  immediate  and 
^miliar. 

To  attribute  to  the  all^orical  play  all  improvements  that  were  made  in 
this  transition  is  a  mistake.  Some  steps  in  the  rt^c  direction  were  already 
necessitated  by  the  popular  demuid,  and  had  been  taken  by  the  later  miracle 
play*  before  the  allegorical  drama  had  itself  passed  out  of  the  experimental 
stages,  — by  the  Digby  Mtgdaltnt,  for  inaiance.  In  thai  play,  the  dnmatic 
management  of  a  plot,  invented  and  romantic  rather  than  scriptural  ip  its 
nature  and  interest,  and  the  portrayal  of  commonplace  events  and  characters 
side  by  side  with  the  occasional  allegory,  arc  evidence  not  only  of  coniem' 
porary  taste,  bnt,  aa  Mr.  Courihope  has  said,  of  an  artistic  approach  [□  the 
representation  of  fables  of  umple  secular  interest.  The  play,  in  fact,  bears  a 
dose  resemblance  to  and  was  apparendy  influenced  by  the  popular  life  of 
St.  Mary  Magdalene  which  appeared  in  Caxton's  translation  of  1483  of  the 
Gelden  Legend,  —  or  perhaps  by  the  French  edition  which  Caxton  follows, 
or  the  original  of  Voragine.  In  the  St.  Paul  of  the  Digby  collection  we  note 
a  similar  tiision  of  secular  and  legendary  material,  and  an  imaginative  handling 
of  the  plot.  Although  the  dramatist  has  buried  his  opportunities  of  paycho- 
logjcal  invention  in  the  apoaile'a  homily  upon  the  deadly  sbs,  he  has  at  the 
same  time  crossed  the  border  of  the  "moral  play"  rich  with  psychological 
opportunity.  Jo  the  same  direcrion  of  advance  various  steps  had  also  been 
taken  by  other  saints'  plays,  purely  legendary,  like  the  Satieia  Katharine 
already  mentioned,  and  by  such  a  •  marvel  '  as  Che  Sacrament  Play,  or 
Miracle  of  the  Host,  which  we  ahall  presently  describe.  A  movement  in 
advance  had,  moreover,  been  made  by  our  early  secular  drama,  which  com- 
prised, besides  the  farce  interlude  prepared  by  scholars  for  profiuie  coiuump- 
don,  like  tbe  hterludiutn  de  Clerice  et  Piiella,  certain  popular  festival  plays, 
for  instance,  the  Hsx  Tuesday  and  R>6in  Heed,  and  plays  of  saints  turned 
nadonal  heroes  like  St.  George  and  St.  Edward. 

Concerning  the  plays  of  the  miracles  of  saints  I  have  already  eitpressed 
the  belief  that,  whether  these  worken  of  marvels  got  off  with  their  lives  or 
not,  the  represeotaCions  in  whkh  they  figured  were,  generally  speaking,  of  the 
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eucDce  of  comedy  :  the  persistent  optimism  which  in  the  end  routs  the  spectres 
of  Cemptation,  persecution,  and  unbelief.  This  would  hold,  with  even  greiter 
probability,  of  the  purely  legendary  miracles,  the  nature  of  which  \i,  of  course, 
that  of  popular  religious  thought  and  faith  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  is  embalmed 
for  us  in  the  Galien  htgend,  in  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome,  and  other  writers 
Irom  whom  the  legend  was  derived.  In  ipite  of  their  exceeding  interest, 
these  legendary  saints'  plays  and  pageants  can  be  considered  in  this  pUcc  only 
with  brevity  ;  but  in  order  thai  the  reader  may  better  appreciate  the  variety 
of  their  subjccti  and  the  extent  of  the  period  over  which  they  were  acted,  I 
subjoin  a  list  of  some  that  we  know  to  have  been' presented,' 

I  have  little  doubt  that  the  romantic  combination  of  tragic,  marvellous,  and 
comic  later  noticeable  upon  the  Elizabethan  stage  was  in  some  degree  due  to 
the  ancient  and  continuous  dramatization  of  the  irrational  adventures,  blood- 
curdling tortures,  and  dissonant  emotions  afforded  by  the  legends  of  the  saints. 
These  'marvels,'  moreover,  must,  because  of  their  early  emancipation  from 
ecclesiastical  restraints  and  their  adoption  by  the  folk,  have  contributed  to  the 
development  of  the  freely  invented,  surprising,  and  amusing  fable  which  is 
congenial  to  comedy.  That  we  have  not  more  notices  of  them  is  owing,  not 
to  their  insignificance  nor  to  any  disappearance  before  the  advancing  popu- 
iancy  of  the  cnfr  cycles,  for  even  the  pageants  of  the  saints  still  flourish  in 
Abo'deen  as  late  as  1531,  and  the  plays  elsewhere  much  later,  but,  as  Ebert 
has  ah^dy  noted,  to  the  fact  that  they  were  seldom  presented  with  the  mag- 
nificence and  publirity  of  the  cyclic  miracles  ;  but  whenever  a  saint's  play  is 
taken  up  by  a  city  or  gild,  it  enjoys  frequent  official  notice  and  maintains  its 
dignity  for  years. 

Passing  to  the  marvel  or  miracle  of  the  Host,  we  notice  that  only  one 
in  our  language  has  survived.  This  Pky  ef  the  BlyiijJ  Sacrament  bears 
the  name  of  one  of  the  East  Midland  Croxtons,  and  it  was  composed  between 
1461  and  I  joo.  Although  some  critics  have  a  low  opinion  of  the  play,  I 
venture  to  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  early  history  of  Eng- 

•  St.  Kgibarinc  (Dumuble  i.  iioo,  Coventry,  1490)  ;  St.  Gesrgr  (1415  and  later)  ; 
Si.  Ltunnti  (Lincoln,  1441)  i  St,  Saianxa  (Lincoln,  1447)  ;  Si.  Oara  (Lincoln,  1455)  ; 
Si.  Edward  (Coventty,  I4!6  and  later);  Si.  Cbritiian  (CoTcntiy,  1504);  St.  Cbriuma 
(BcthendeninKent,  IS»»}i  Sii.  Cri$piii and Crriprma^  {DMin,  i ^iS)  ^  Si.  0/fve  (Loaion, 
i;57).  Sofiw  of  thoc  weic  church  ptayi,  Uke  the  Si.  Olavr ;  Hrme,  like  the  Si.  Kalban'nr, 
were  Khaol  playa;  lome,  craft  playt,  like  the  &.  Criipin.  It  it  hinl  tometiniei  to  diidi^uith 
between  the  play  and  the  mumming  or  the  mute  pageant ;  to  the  dumb  ihow  may  be  anigncd 
•onw  of  the  Si.  Ginrgei  and  the  pageanuof  Fabyan,  SebaOian,  and  Botulf,  dupUyed,  in  156^  b]r 
the  [digioul  (ild  of  Holy  Trinity  (St.  Botolph  without  Alder^te).  For  iome  roncqidon  of 
the  finiuency  and  vitality  of  nich  ihowa  one  oeed  only  turn  to  Hone,  Stow'i  Sarviy,  the 
RfcirJi  ^/  Ahirda„,  Tonlmin  Smith'i  Engliib  Gildi,  the  Hiiury  tf  Dnilin,  Davidaon'i 
EagSib  Slyiltiy  FIrfi,  and  other  booki  of  tfan  kind. 
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lish  comedy.  The  subject,  the  desecration  by  Jews  of  a  wonder-working 
Wafer  and  the  dbcomlitnre  and  ultimate  conversion  of  the  offenders,  is  popular 
in  the  legend  of  the  later  Middle  Ages.^  With  ours  a  Dutch  Sacrament  Play, 
written  about  the  year  i  $00  by  Smekcn  and  acted  in  Breda,  naturally  calls 
for  comparison  ;  but,  though  the  tatter  exhibits  the  miraculous  power  of  the 
Host  and  has  a  certain  diabolic  humour,  it  lacks  altogether  the  realism,  the 
popular  reproduction  of  Jewish  malignity,  and  the  effective  close  of  the  Croz- 
ton.  The  Croxton  avails  itself  of  the  possibilities  of  the  subject.  Tl 
has  ■  significance  ;  the  plot  possesses  ledtimatc  motive,  due  proportions,  unity 
ethical  and  aesthetic;  ai>d  the  coficlusmh  is  happy.  The  mood,  by  turns 
serious  and  comic,  and  the  dramatis  ftnanx,  various  and  well -characterized, 
combine  to  furnish  a  most  diverting  drama  of  the  wonderfiil,  horrible,  elevated, 
and  commonplace.  Colle's  announcement  of  his  master  the  leech,  "a  man  off 
alle  syence,"'  who  "  syttyth  with  sum  tapsiere  in  the  spence,"  is  excellently 
ironical ;  and  Master  Brundych  iiimself,  like  the  doctor  in  the  St.  George  plays, 
must  have  Ku^ished  a  figure  exactly  suited  to  the  popular  taste.  Nor  is 
the  realism  confined  to  the  intentionally  comic  scenes  ;  but  it  is  as  vividly 
successfiil  in  the  corruption  of  Aristorius  by  Jonathas  and  in  the  fiitile  and 
richly  avenged  efforts  of  the  Jews  to  torture  the  Host.  Here  certainly  was  a 
play  adapted  to  meet  the  demands  of  its  time,  —  exhibiting  closer  affiliation 
with  the  folk  than  with  church  or  patron  or  school,  acted  perhaps  by  strolling 
players,  an  unforced  product  of  the  artistic  consciousness  ;  a  play  which, 
though  it  dealt  with  a  sacred  subject,  still  focussed  itself  in  a  single  plot,  dis- 
carded -alt  material,  sacred  or  historical,  not  available  for  its  purpose,  com- 
pleted an  alliance  with  the  natural  and  the  familiar,  and  emphasized  the 
comic  realities  of  life.  No  miracle,  cyclic  or  individual,  no  allegorical  drama, 
and  no  secular  play  of  the  same  or  previous  date  excels  the  Croxton  in  dra- 
matic concept  and  constructive  skill.  Without  the  mediation  offered  by  such 
Croxton  plays,  the  English  drama  would  have  had  "  old  "  bridging  the  space 
between  miracles,  marvels,  and  morals  of  the  earlier  time  and  the  comedy  of 
Shakespeare. 

The  connderation  of  our  early  farce  interludes  may  be  convemently  post- 
poned for  the  present  in  favour  of  the  more  popular  plays,  or  shows,  with 
which  our  fbrefatliers  celebrated  festival  occasions.  Of  the  pageants  in  honour 
of  royal  entries,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  more  here  than  that,  developing  gradually  into  dramatic  spectacles,  and  at 
the  same  time  retaining  their  symbolic  character,  they  must  have  contributed 
to  the  taste  for  allegorical  plays,  the  moral,  and  the  moral  interlude.      If  we 

37  anil  147S.    A  UK  umilir  CD  the  nuterial  of  Chn 
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turn  to  the  kcuIrt  shows  presented  on  regular  feidvals,  such  as  May-day, 
Hoi  Tuesday,  and  the  Eve  of  Si.  John  and  St.  Peter,  while  we  may  at  once 
conclude  that  they  were  less  efficient  as  drunts  than  some  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  rach  as  the  Sacrament  phiy,  they  have  the  advantage,  from  our  pres- 
ent point  of  view,  of  indicating  more  directly  the  nature  of  popular  demand  and 
tite  primitive  conditions  of  popular  art.  Indeed,  Dodsley  regards  the  mum- 
meri  who  commonly  acted  them  as  the  earliest  genuine  comedians  of  England, 
Of  such  disguisings,  masks,  and  mummeries  there  ia  evidence  in  the  Ward- 
robe Accounts  of  1389,  according  to  which  ■  company  of  twenty-one  men 
was  disguised  at  the  Ancient  Order  of  the  Coif  for  a  play  before  the  king  at 
Christmas  ;  and  of  other  mummings  —  not  satiric  nor  in  mockery  of  church 
ritual,  but  genial  —  we  have  mention  in  Stow  and  citations  in  Warton  and 
Collier  that  take  us  to  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century.  They  doubt- 
less existed  much  earlier,  though  I  do  not  think  that  they  anticipated  the 
parodies  of  sacred  rites  or  the  ecclesiastical  saints'  plays. 

Naturally  a  much-loved  figure  in  festival  games  was  Robin  Hood,  and  that 
tome  kind  of  drama  was  made  out  of  the  ballads  surrounding  him  is  proved 
by  a  Ms.  fragment  of  1475  or  earlier  of  Rehin  Hssd  and  thi  Knight,  and  a 
fjay  of  Roiin  H^ed  and  the  Curtal  Friar  vrith  a  portion  of  Rsbiii  Htad  and 
the  Potter,  printed  by  Copland,  in  i5$o,  as  "very  proper  to  be  pUyed  in 
May-games."  '  These  May-games  occurred  not  only  in  May,  but  June,  and 
gave  employment  to  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  the  Nine  Worthies  (at 
whom  Shakespeare  poked  fiin  in  Ltve's  Labour's  Lost'),  the  morris-dance, 
with  its  Lords  and  Ijidiea  of  (he  May,  giant,  hobby-horse,  and  sometimes 
devils,  as  wel!  as  to  Robin  and  Litde  John,  Maid  Marian,  and  Friar  Tuck  ; 
and  they  were  popular  through  the  filieenih  and  sixteenth  centuries,  perhaps 
even  earlier.  If  we  may  trust  old  Feim's  editing.  Sir  John  Paston  wrote  in 
1473  of  a  man  whom  he  had  kept  for  three  years  to  play  "  Seynt  Jorge  and 
Robyn  Hod  and  the  Shryff  off  Nottingham."  There  may  be  even  earlier 
mention  of  such  plays.  For,  with  all  deference  to  the  best  of  authorities. 
Professor  Child,  I  cannot  but  think  that  when  Bower  wrote,  between  1441 
and  1447,  of  the  popular  "  comedies  and  tragedies  "  of  Roiirtus  Hodt  et 
Litill  Johanae,  he  had  reference  to  acted  plays,  Mnce  he  took  pains  to  specify 
in  his  account  of  them  the  mimi,  as  well  as  the  bardani  who  chanted  them. 
These  entertainments,  he  says,  were  then  more  popular  than  any  other,  and 
it  is  only  natural  to  suppose  that  they  had  existed  long  before  his-  time.  The 
earliest  mention  of  Robm  in  England  is  in  Piers  Plowman,  1 377,  and  then  as 
the  subject  of  a  ballad  ;  but,  as  Warton  long  ago  pointed  out,  pastoral  phiy* 
of  Rakis  et  Marion  had  been  given  in  France  upon  festival  occasions  before 

1  Child,  EngHih  a*J  Satti  Pifular  BalUii,  ml.  III.,  pp.  44,  9a,  117,  114. 
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die  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Although  there  ■ppoin  to  be  no  umilarity  < 
between  the  incidenu  of  Adam  de  la  Halle'a  comic  opera  of  1283  upon 
Robin  and  hii  Marion  and  the  English  stories,  and  although  we  are  ignorant 
of  the  nature  of  the  spring  gune,  or  play,  of  the  same  title,  which  was  already 
an  annual  fimction  in  Anjou,  in  1 392,  the  principal  characten  and  conditions  of 
life  in  the  two  lerie*  arc  sufficiently  umilar  to  suggest  a  connection  by  deriva- 
tion or  common  source.  Jf  such  connection  exist,  it  is  not  impossible  that 
■ome  kind  of  Robin  pageant  or  play  was  known  in  England  earlier  than  we 
ordinarily  think.  The  ballad  plays,  at  any  rate,  had  attained  popularity  long 
before  an  artistic  level  was  reached  by  the  all^oricil  drama,  and  while  yet 
the  crafi  cycles  were  in  their  prime.  Stow,  in  respect  of  Mayings,  which  he 
leads  us  to  believe  were  common  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  says  that  the 
citizens  of  London  "did  fetch  in  May-poles  with  divers  warlike  ibows,  with 
good  archers,  morris-dancers,  and  other  devices  for  pastime  all  the  day  long  ; 
and  towards  the  evening  they  had  stage-plays  and  bon£res  in  the  streets." 
Robin  Hood  and  his  archers  are  the  hean  of  a  Maying  devised  under 
Henry  VII.  in  1505  and  for  Henry  VIII.  in  i;i6  ;  and  the  archers  of  the 
Maying  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  are  suggestive  of  the  Robin  Hood  as  an 
accepted  figure  for  some  kind  of  pageant  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  Bower  was  writing  of  "comedies  and  tragedies,"  mentioned  above. 
The  pageants  and  probably  the  plays  of  Robin  Hood  are  still  alive  in  the 
seventeenth  centuTy  and  later.  Their  dramatic  quality  was  of  a  very  primitive 
sort,  but  the  plot,  wherever  existent,  displayed  sequence  of  motive  and  cfiecl. 
The  popular  divnatist  had,  as  in  the  Sacrament  play  and  saints*  plays,  learned 
how  to  magnify  a  hero  by  making  him  the  pivot  of  the  action,  how  to  interest 
the  spectators  in  the  afiairs  and  manners  of  their  own  class,  how  to  prcxluce 
a  comic  e&ct  by  means  of  dialogue,  as  well  as  by  the  humour  of  the  situation. 
But  he  knew  nothing  of  the  development  of  character,  and  in  that  respect, 
without  doubt,  was  inferior  to  the  contemporary  author  of  the  moral  play. 

Passing  the  Hoz  Tuesday  play,  of  which  we  cannot  be  sure  that  it  was 
anything  more  than  a  crude  and  entirely  serious  representation  of  the  historic 
mauacre  which  it  commemorated,  and  of  which  no  adequate  account  survives, 
we  may  turn  with  profit  to  the  most  popular  and  long-lived  of  English  festival 
dramas,  the  St.  George  play.  Of  tlus  Mr.  Halliw ell- Phil lipps  says  that 
numerous  versions  are  used  in  the  north  of  England,  and  that  they  arc  doubt- 
less a  degraded  form  of  an  old  "mystery."  '  Of  course,  he  means  legendary 
miracle  or  saint's  play.  Ward  more  accurately  describes  this  rural  drama  as  a 
combination  of  miracle  and  processional  pageant.     As  the  Utter,  it  appears 
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frequently  to  have  formed  pirt  of  a  mumming  or  disguising,  and  was  ear^y 
associated  with  the  morris-dance  of  May-day  or  Christmas.  The  first  indubi- 
table mention  of  a  St.  George  pageant  is  in  1 4 1 6>  and  would  ippezr  to  refer  to 
a  "  splendid  dumb  show  ' '  rather  than  a  play,  which,  as  Caxton  tells  us,  was 
presented  for  the  encenainmeni  of  Emperor  Sigismund  of  Almayne  when  he 
"brought  and  gave  the  heart  of  St.  George  for  a  great  and  precious  relique  to 
King  Harry  the  fifth,"  It  ia,  however,  more  than  probable  that  the  soldier 
saint  had  figured  in  saints'  plays,  and  in  popular  play  and  pageant,  long  before 
this  rime.  He  had  been  honoured  in  the  eastern  church  even  in  the  fourth 
century,  and  in  England  there  had  been  churches  and  monasteries  devoted  to 
him  before  the  Norman  invasion.  On  account  of  his  fabled  services  in  the 
crujsde  he  was  already  the  patron  of  individual  linights,  and  orders  of  chivalry 
and  even  of  kingdoms,  when  Edward  III.,  in  the  years  1348-^0,  built  the 
chapel  in  his  honour  at  Windsor,  confirmed  him  as  the  saint  and  champion  of 
England  and  instituted  the  order  that  still  bears  his  name.  It  is  likely,  indeed, 
that  the  ludi  exhibited  before  the  same  monarch  at  Christmas,  1 348,  were  to 
sonie  extent  of  St.  George,  for  we  read  that  the  dragon  figured  extensively  in 
them.'  And  it  would  appear  that  when,  in  141;,  the  Z3d  April,  St.  George's 
Day,  was  "  made  a  major  double  feast  and  ordered  to  be  observed  the  same  as 
Christmas  day,  all  labour  ceasing,"  his  play  was  no  new  thing.  From  that  dme 
pn,  at  any  rate,  the  procession  of  St.  George  was  one  of  the  •'  pastimes  yearly 
used,"  of  which  Stow  tells  us  that  they  were  celebrated  "with  disgui^ngs, 
masks,  and  mummeries."  Gilds  were  organized  in  his  name,  and  the  cere- 
mony of  '  Riding  the  George '  spread  over  England.  When  Henry  V, 
visited  Paris,  in  1410,  he  was  appropriately  welcomed  with  a  St.  George 
show,  and  the  saint  appears  again  in  a  pageant  of  1474  performed  at  Coventry 
in  honour  of  young  Prince  Edward.  We  have  already  mentioned  Sir  John 
Paston's  reference  to  the  play  in  1473.  A  long-wtnded  and  serious  German 
dramatization  of  the  legend  exists  in  an  Augsburg  manuscript  of  the  end  of  the 
same  century.  In  all  probability  the  expensive  miracle  play  of  the  saint  that 
was  acted  in  the  croft  or  field  at  Bassingboume  in  Cambridgeshire,  in  1 ;  1 1 ,  was 
of  the  same  didactic  kind,  but  enlivened  by  impromptiu  of  the  villagers  who 
took  part.  St.  George  and  the  dragon  were  features  of  the  May-games  at 
London,  evidently  in  procession,  as  laie  as  1559.  There  appears  in  War- 
burton's  list  a  play  of  Si.  Giorgi  for  England,  by  Wcntworth  Smith,  of  the 
first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  that  century, 
a  droll  called  St.  George  and  the  Dragon  was  by  way  of  being  acted  at  Bar- 
tholomew Fair.  The  play  seems  from  an  early  date  to  have  been  performed 
on  the  occasion  of  other  festivals  besides  that  of  the  Saint  himself. 

1  ColUcr,  Uiu.,  Tol.  I.,  p.  19.  «  W«ton,  H.  E.  P.,  toI.  II.,  p.  jt. 
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The  versions  of  the  play  best  known  of  recent  ye»rs  are  the  Oxfordshire, 
acted  during  the  eighteenth  century  ind  taken  down  from  an  old  performer 
in  l3$3,  and  the  Lutterworth  (Lcicestenhire)  Christmas  play,  acted  as  late 
as  1S63.'  Professor  Child,  in  his  Balladi,  mentions  another,  which  was 
regularly  acted  on  All  Souls'  Day  at  a  village  a  few  miles  from  Chester.  I 
would  call  attention,  in  addition,  to  four  others  of  interest  ;  the  Derbyshire 
Chiistmas  play,*  acted  by  mummers  as  late  as  1 849,  which  is  fiiller  than  any 
other  and  appears  to  me  to  retain  traces  of  a  fUteench -century  original ;  the 
two  Bassingham  (Lincoln)  Christmas  plays,'  1823,  and  the  Shetland  play  from 
a  1788  Ms.,  recounted  in  Scott's  novel  of  The  Pirate.  The  last  three  make 
the  connection  between  the  St.  George  play  proper  and  the  sword  play,  which 
was  undoubtedly  common  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  of  which 
the  Revesby  veruan  of  1779  ia  still  extant.' 

The  following  is  the  outline  of  the  Derbyshire  play  :  Enter  Prologue,  who 
is  apparently  the  same  as  "noble  soldier,"  "Slasher,"  or  "Jack,"  to  dear 
a  way  for  St.  Gay.  —  Enter  St.  Gay,  announcing  himself  with  proper  bombast, 
pretending  that  "  from  England's  ground  he  sprung  and  came,"  and  staling 
hb  purpose,  which  is  to  find  King  Geot^c.  —  Enter  King  George,  "  in  search 
of  his  enemy,"  St.  Gay,  who  as  "<  stranger,  exposed  and  b  danger,"  calls 
upon  Slasher  for  help.  —  With  loud  words  Slasher  threatens  King  George, 
who  in  his  turn  boasts  of  "  close  escapes,"  giants  and  dragons  lubdued,  and 
the  King  of  Egypt's  daughter  won. — They  fight,  and  Slasher  "tumbles 
down  and  diea."^ — Enter  Doctor,  who  has  '■  travelled  "  imaginatively  and  can 
•'fetch  any  dead  man  to  life  again."  He  begins  with  Slasher,  who  signalizes 
his  recovery  by  summoning  the  "Black  Prince  of  Paradise,  black  Morocco 
king,"  to  renew  the  fray,  —  "  Here  am  I,"  cries  that  hero  ;  it  was  I  who 
"  slew  those  seven  Turks,"  and  it  is  I  who  now  will  "jam  King  George's 
giblets  ftjU  of  holes.  And  in  those  holes  put  pebble  stones  !  "  George  doubts 
the  Black  Prince's  ability,  even  though  he  be  a  "champion's  squire,"  — 
they  are  about  to  fighi,  when  Prologue  intervenes  with  "  Peace  and  Quietness 
is  the  best,"  and  "  Enter  in,owld  Beelzebub  !  "  That  personage  on  entering 
tDTDS  out  to  be,  in  dress,  a  kind  of  Devil  and  Vice  combined,  in  spirit  a  kind 
of  Father  Christmas  summoning  all  to  drink.  -^This  queer  jumble  is  worth 
more  space  than  I  can  afibrd  it.  Just  a  word  or  two  in  passing.  St.  Gay  is 
given  up  by  Haiti  well- Phil  lipps  as  an  "  addition  to  the  calendar  not  noticed 

'  Repr.  in  Manly'i  Sfrcimrni;    the  fanrm  from  Nmii  and  ^iria,  Fifth  Soici,  II. 
JO]— ;o5  ;  the  litter  from  Kelly '■  Nelicii  tf  Lijctiur, 
*  HalUwcU'i  CmlritMliemi  a  E.  Engl.  Lit. 
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elsewhere."  Bpc  one  observes  ttiic  his  tquire  b  a  foreigner,  u  his  name 
and  garb  both  proclaim,'  and  that  he  is  the  squire  of  a  champion.  This 
limits  lu  to  the  three  foreign  champions  of  Christendom,  and  Ironi  St.  Gay'a 
second  speech  we  discover,  not  only  that  he  is  San  Diego  of  Spain,  but  (un- 
less I  am  gravely  mistaken)  that  some  author  of  the  varioiu  generadons  of 
authors  of  this  play  had  acquaintance  with  Caxton's  Gslden  LigenJ  of  14^31 
where,  in  the  Life  of  St.  Jama  the  Mare,  we  find  the  original,  in  oddly 
umilar  terms,  of  one  altagether  unintelligible  phrase  used  by  this  English  make- 
shift for  a  Spanish  champion.'  Further  not  very  definite  but  suggestive  simi- 
lariiie*  with  the  Life  of  St.  George  add  to  the  presumption  that  the  Caxton 
translation  of  the  Legenda  Aurea  underlies  portions  of  this  folk  play.  Oi 
course  a  play  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  George  may  have  existed  earlier  still,  but 
if,  as  would  seem  to  be  the  case,  Voragine  invented  the  dragon,  that  monster 
cannot  have  played  a  part  before  1270-90  ;  it  does  not  play  a  part  even  in 
the  South  English  Legendary  a?  12S;,  but  is  prominent  in  Caxton's  narrative. 
With  the  play  just  described  the  Lutterworth  is  identical  in  some  seven  or 
eight  passages,  and  save  that  there  is  no  Black  Prince,  and  that  a  Turkish 
Champion  takes  the  place  of  St,  Gay,  the  principal  characters  are  the  same. 
T^e  introduction  of  Beelzebub  and  a  clown,  with  remarks  appropriate  to  each, 
would,  however,  indicate  that  this  part  of  the  play  is  earlier  than  the  amalga- 
mated Beelzebub-clown  of  the  Derbyshire.  Both  plays  preserve  leminiscences 
of  the  crusades.  As  to  the  Oxfordshire,  I  can  say  only  that  it  is  a  rigmarole 
from  history,  legend,  and  nursery  tale,  culminating  in  the  destruction  of 
the  dragon  (or  Old  Nick)  and  the  appearance  of  Father  Christmas.  The 
Bassingham  plays  present  the  stock  characters,  but  little  of  the  original  story. 
They  add  elements  of  scandal  and  love,  however,  — the  former  in  connec- 
tion with  Dame  Jane,  who  tries  to  fasten  the  paternity  of  her  child  on  a 
'•  Father's  Eldest  Son,  And  heir  of  all  his  land";  and  the  latter  in  connection 
with  a  Fair  Lady,  who  is  wooed  by  Eldest  Son,  Farming  Man,  lawyer.  Old 
Man,  and  refuses  them  all,  in  the  end  apparently  10  accept  the  Fool.  This 
part  of  the  story  is  a  link  between  the  St.  George  plays  and  the  sword-dance 
plays,  as  is  also  the  Shedand,  where  St.  George  himself  sustains  the  part  of 
principal  dancer.  -  In  the  Revesby  sword-dance  play,  acted  in  1779  by  mor- 
ris-dancers, the  Fair  Lady  of  the  Bassingham  reappears  as  Cicely  to  refuse 

1  Stow  tfoHa  of  mummcR,  "  with  blick  nnn,  not  amiable,  u  if  l^ta  from  mne 
&rd^  prince/' 

■Cr.  "TwD  liilli  (i.  e.  kuUi)  from  yoider  meMman  hiW  /dii/  ii»  quite  /ho,"  with 
GtlJen  LtgetJ,  to).  IV.,  p.  103, Temple  Clasnci  ed.  There  ii  no  nicb  dw  liRiilarity  in  the 
languige  of  the  Euty  South  Engljih  Legendary,  I^ud  Mi.,  Seint  leme,  and  Seint  George 
I,  Ed.  E.E,T.S.,  1887). 
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i*epper-breechcs,  "  My  father's  eldest  son.  And  heir  of  ill  his  land," 
GiDger-breeches,  Blue- breeches,  the  Knight  of  Lee,  and  I^ckle  Herring,  the 
Lord  of  Pool,  in  favour  of  Rafe  the  Fool.  Though  the  phraseology  of  the 
BissDghun  and  Revesby  is  occasionally  the  same,  the  latter  is  utterly  removed 
from  the  Si.  George  orif^nal  save  in  the  mention  of  dragon  and  worm  which 
accompany  the  morris- dancers.  How  lar  back  the  Revesby  aword-dance  play 
may  date  I  do  not  know.  The  dance  was  common  on  the  continent  in  the 
fifteenth  and  nuteenih  centuries,  and  a  similar  performance  with  a  fool  in  the 
middle  is  recorded  as  taking  place  in  Ulm  in  i  ;  ;  i .  The  name  of  the  merry- 
mdrcw,  fickle  Herring,  may  possibly  take  us  back  to  the  first  quarter  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  For,  as  is  well  known,  it  is  the  usual  designation  for  the 
clown  in  the  1620  collection  of  plays  acted  by  the  so-called  English  come- 
dtms  in  Germany.  According  to  Creizcnach,'  the  character  was  introduced  by 
Robert  Reynolds,  who  was  perhaps  himself  the  Robert  Pickdhiring  mentioned 
m  connection  with  an  entertainment  given  at  Torgau  in  1627. '  Floegel  and 
Ebding  speak  of  "  der  alte  Pickelhering  aus  der  Moralititaien  des  (linfzehnten 
Jahrhunderts,"  as  if  he  were  the  "old  Vice";  but  surely  without  justifica- 
tion. I  know  of  no  mention  of  i^ckle  Herring  before  1620,  and  since  he 
nill  held  the  stage  in  LOwen's  Prinz  Pickelhering,  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  character  was  borrowed  by 
the  English  sword  play  at  a  comparatively  recent  date.  The  continuance  of 
the  Devil  and  bis  relation  to  the  clown  in  these  plays  are  a  subject  of  his- 
torical interest,  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  say,  as  Halliwell-Phillipps  has 
laid  of  the  Beelzebub,  that  either  of  them  is  "a  genuine  descendant  of  the 
Vice." 

Perhaps  I  ihould  not  have  stayed  to  make  these  remarks,  but  they  will,  I 
hope,  direct  attcntioD  to  a  phenomenon  unique  in  the  history  of  English  drama. 
The  St.  George  play  is  an  example  of  how  a  legendary  miracle,  sacred  in  it) 
oti^n,  may  pass  into  a  folk  drama  of  a  national  hero,  and  that  again  degen- 
erate mto  a  mumming  or  dance  ;  and  how  this,  oblivious  of  the  original  plot 
and  finally  of  all  feble,  may  first  transform  the  saintly  hero  into  a  performer  in 
a  iword  dance,  as  in  the  Shetland  play,  and  then,  as  in  the  Revesby,  elimi- 
nate even  him  and  substitute  a  fool.  Both  literary  career  and  literary  indig- 
uty  of  this  kind  have  been  escaped  by  the  other  national  saint  of  England, 
Edward  the  Confessor.  In  earlier  days  he  figured  in  frequent  pageants,  rec- 
ords of  which  are  preserved,  for  instance,  in  the  Old  Leet  Book  of  Coventry, 
of  the  years  1456  and  1471,  but  he  readily  gave  way  to  St.  Geoi^  and  dis- 
ippared  from  th*  dramatic  horizon. 

1  Stbattfidt  d.  tngl.  KtmiSoBlin,  Einl.  XCIV. 
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S.  The  Deril  uid  the  Tke 

The  nexna  between  the  comk  quilines  of  the  miracle  pliyi  and  those  of 
the  monli  cannot  wetl  be  made  without  some  disciunon  of  the  roles  of  the 
Devil  and  the  Vice.  The  treatise  which  1  have  before  cited,*  and  which 
appears  to  me  fxiAy  conclusive,  shows  that  the  Devil  of  the  Etiglish  stage  is 
originally  a  creation,  not  of  folk  mythology,  bat  of  theology.  He  is  concrete, 
to  be  sure,  in  accordance  with  scriptural  and  legendary  tradition,  but  in  the 
'  mysteriei '  his  character  is  almost  entirely  serious,  not  ludicrous,  as  appears 
to  be  vulgarly  reported.  The  association  of  the  genuinely  comic  or  laiirical 
with  the  conception  of  the  Devil  is  first  evident  in  later  repretentalions  of  that 
character,  and  then  only  in  the  case  of  lesser  denizens  of  the  lower  world. 
The  humorous  scene  in  the  Chester  Harrswing  between  the  demons  and  the 
alewife  abandoned  in  hell  is,  for  instance,  as  Dr.  Deimling  has  said,  a  late  inter- 
paladon.  The  Wakefield  dramatist's  contribution  to  the  jMdicium,  of  Tuti- 
viUu!  and  his  ilk,  is  about  the  only  diabolic  humour  in  the  miracles  ;  and 
chat  the  satirical  speech  of  the  Coventry  demon  in  the  Ctnipiraty  wu  a  atill 
later  borrowing  from  Tuliviliui,  I  have  but  little  doubt.  To  credit  the 
Devils  of  the  earliest  miracles  with  a  tendency  and  an  atulity  to  ctilidie  roan- 
nert  and  morals  would  be  just  as  wrong  as  to  attribute  to  them  a  buffoonery 
which  accrues  only  at  a  later  date.  Of  the  Mephistophelian  style,  more 
serious  than  Chaucer's  and  more  satirical  than  Langtand's,  we  have  no  his- 
torical trace  beibre  the  witty  Devil  of  Wakefield  —  or  his  maker.  The 
humour  of  the  miracle  Devils  shows  itself  in  bombutic,  grotes(]ue,  or  abusive 
language,  rather  than  in  anything  of  comic  utterance  or  incident.  The 
uproarious  laughter  caused,  according  to  tradition,  by  this  character  cannot, 
therefore,  have  depended  upon  the  lines  of  the  dramatist,  except  in  so  lar  as 
those  consist  of  threats,  objurgation,  profiinity,  and  the  like.  There  is  little  in 
the  asides  of  the  printed  page,  or  in  the  rare  addresses  of  the  Devil  to  his 
audience,  or  the  deportation  of  souls  to  hell  *  to  account  for  amusement. 
Rewfyn,'  Rybald,  and  Tutivillus  are  the  only  humorous  devil-namis  in  the 
five  cycles  of  which  we  have  been  speaking ;  and  of  the  shouting  and  fire- 
works in  which  we  are  told  the  infernal  spirits  were  worn  to  indulge,  we  find 
scarcely  any  mention  except  in  the  plays  concerning  the  fall  of  the  angels  and 
the  harrowing  of  hell.      That  the  merriment  of  the  crowd  wa*  provoked  by 

I  L.  W.  Curiinun,  Tbt  Deoil  »d  ibi  Fiti,  HaUe  ..  S.,  1900. 

'  I  rniKmber  only  Herod  and  Ancichriic  ou[>i<lt  of  the  Digby  playt  and  of  tlw  CommL 
cycle  (where  the  devili  act  u  chonn  ind  cairy  off  cTerytbing  in  nght),  ind  the  nuk  of  tboii 
■Ireidy  damned  who  «e  dauned  by  the  deviU  of  the  Towndey. 

*  Whether  the  Remrfyn  and  Leyoo  of  the  Co.  woe  Derik,  I  bsTe  my  doobti. 
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ihe  ippeirance  and  antics  of  the  Devil  —  [hat  is  lo  siy,  by  the  improvisation 
of  the  actor  —  and  hii  raids  upon  the  speciaiora  is  natural  to  infer.  The 
dnmadsti  thetiuelve«  did  not  provide  for  close  associaciun  between  the  spirits 
of  bdl  and  living  men.  The  Devi]  addresses  the  audience  but  seldom,  and 
tben,  perhape,  to  threaten  with  his  diib.  In  fact,  the  Devil  of  the  old 
miracles,  u  we  usually  conceive  him,  is  an  anachronism  created  by  certain 
hiuoriuu  of  the  drama ;  the  buffoon  roaring,  pyrotechnic,  and  ftuniliar, 
springs  into  promtnence  only  with  the  Digby  plays,  and  is  but  slowly  de- 
("eloped  in  the  moral  plays  and  interludes.  Though  the  aspiring  angels  of 
the  York  and  Cheater  plays  ■■  go  down  "  in  actual  fact,  and  the  Lucifer  of 
[he  former  cycle  complaiiu  of  heat  and  smoke,  there  is  no  mention  of  hell- 
raoutfa  in  the  accoant-boob  before  IJ^J,  nor  in  the  stage  directions  of 
the  Kgby'  before  we  reach  the  Digby  Paul  and  Magdaltne  Mss.  of  about 
14.80-90;  and  even  then  the  entries  appear  to  be  the  insertions  of  some  later 
hand.  In  these  plays  the  dames  of  hell-mouth,  the  fireworks,  and  thunder 
are  distinctive  accessories  of  the  Devil's  presence.  Still,  it  is  not  in  a  miracle 
play  after  all,  but  in  a  moral  — the  CaiUll  if  Piritverantt  (about  1400)  — 
that  the  first  stage  direction  of  rhis  nature  is  found.  In  the  transidonal 
miracle  morals,  Paul,  Wiidsm,  MagduUnt,  the  Devi]  by  his  own  account 
as  well  as  by  stage  direction  "  rores  and  ciies."  He  was  abusive  in  the 
Of////  sf  PerseviTOHce ;  but  in  the  later  morals  or  mora]  interludes  he 
"rorei  and  cries"  for  mere  fiin  —  in  the  Lusty  Juventus,  for  instance,  the 
Dbthiiimt   Child,   and   All  f»r  Money. 

Concerning  the  Devil  even  of  this  later  birth,  many  false  conceptions,  due 
to  inefficient  research,  have  obtained  currency.  It  is  commonly  imagined 
that  he  was  the  mainspring  of  the  play,  that  he  came  into  close  contact  with 
himun  bnngs,  that  lie  represented  phases  of  human  character,  that  be  was  a 
comical  figure, — jester,  or  "roister,"  or  butt, — and  that  he  held  some  fixed 
rdaiion  to  the  Vice,  who  was  "hia  constant  attendant,"  says  Malone. 
But  the  Devi]  was  the  prindpa]  personage  only  in  the  earliest  of  the  morals 
that  survive,  he  rarely  associated  with  mankind,  and  he  assumed  the  human 
role,  such  as  that  of  judgp  or  sailor,  only  once  or  twice.'  In  the  moral  plays 
not  more  clian  four  or  five  comic  Devils  are  extant  —  the  Tiiivlllus  of  Maa- 
kjud,  die  Beelzebub  of  the  NigrBfnamir,  the  Lucifer  of  Lite  toil  l«  Liie, 
sod  the  Devi]  of  All  for  Meaty  ,■  and  the  last  of  these  is  the  only  royaterer  of 
the  lot,  one  of  the  very  few  to  serve  as  butt  for  the  Vice,  Such  jokes  aa  that 
of  the  Devil  tailing  "  a  shrewd  boy  with  him  "  from  the  audience  in  Wisdam 

>  Fumirall,  Diiky  Fltjt,  p.  43  {  ten  Bnnk,  GiKh.  tngl.  Lit.,  11.  310,  and  Sharp') 
Diairuiiia  m  ib€  C*.  Mjtuna,  t%%%. 

)  In  ttv  Nigramanar,  and  the  Stifnirigbii'  P/aj  of  Newonde, 
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are  interpoladons,  and  it  is  only  after  the  moral  hai  passed  its  zenith  that, 
as  in  Like  nil  t»  Like  and  the  early  comedy  Friar  Bacaa,  the  Dcvtt  carries 
off  the  Vice-clown.  As  early  as  [486-1  ^oo  the  moral  play,  Naimre,—' 
called,  when  printed  in  15)8,  a  goodly  interlude,  —  dispenses  with  the  Devil 
altogether,  and  from  that  time  on  the  character  appears  only  in  s<»ne  half- 
dozen  extant  plays  of  the  kind  and  its  derivatives,  and  ia  subordinate.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  however,  the  Devil  is  revived,  and  in  come- 
dies of  concrete  life  and  character  he  frequently  swaggers  as  a  blusterer  or 
comic  personage  ;  in  Grim  the  Ctllier,  for  instance,  in  the  Knatk  U  katn  a 
Knave,  and  Hisiria-Maitix,  as  weU  Bi  seventeenth-century  plays  like  The 
Devil  ii  in  It  and  The  Devil  it  an  Ass.  I  have  said  that  his  office  in 
the  genuine  moral  was  not  comic,  neither  was  it  satirical.  It  consisted  largely 
in  direcdng  or  commissioning  his  agents,  the  Vices.  Professor  Cushman,  who 
makes  this  statement,  fiirther  points  out  that  this  conception  of  the  Devil  did 
not  develop  in  any  popular  sense,  nor  gain  in  variety  in  the  English  moral 
plays  ;  but  that  the  case  is  altogether  dissimilar  in  the  German  and  French 
drama  of  the  same  period,  where  the  devils  are  not  only  numerous,  but 
carefully  differenced  as  representatives  of  the  various  foibles  of  mankind,  — 
I  rSle  which  was  assumed  in  England,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  by  the 
Vice. 

Between  the  detached,  and  sometimes  serious.  Devil  of  the  cycles  and  the 
Vice  of  the  moral  plays,  ever  present,  dominant  and  comical,  concrete  in  mani- 
fold person  and  guise,  a  middle  or  transitional  position  is  occupied  by  the  fiend 
of  the  later  miracle  and  the  demon  of  the  earlier  moral.  Examples  of  the 
tbrmer  are  Tutiviilus  and  his  humorous  associates  in  the  Wakefield  Judicium^ 
Lord  Lucifer  of  the  Coventry  Coundi  (who,  lilte  the  Vice,  euphemizes  his 
attendant  Deadly  Sins),  the  Prynse  of  Dylles  of  the  Magdalene,  and  the  sailor 
devit  of  the  Newcastle  play  ;  examples  of  the  latter  arc  the  gunpowder  Belial 
of  Perieverance,  the  intriguing  Lucifer  of  ff^iidam,  now  in  "devely  aray," 
anon  as  a  "  prowde  galiunt,"  the  &rcical  and  effitnent  Titivillus  of  Mankynd, 
and  Beelzebub,  the  judge  and  buffoon  of  the  Nignmansir.  But  though  the 
demon  of  the  morals  bean  some  relation  to  his  predaccssor  of  the  miracles,  he 
is  not  borrowed  from  the  miracles.      He  grows  out  of  a  common  tradition. 

Just  as  the  Devil  persists  in  spile  of  lapse  and  change  through  miracle  play, 
moral,  and  interlude  into  Elizabethan  comedy,  so  the  Vice,  though  he  did  not 
obtain  so  early  a  footing  upon  the  stage.  There  are  previsions  of  him  in  the 
later  miracles  and  earlier  morals ;  he  flourished  in  the  morals  of  the  middle 
period  and  the  moral  interiudes,  and  there  are  traces  of  him  in  the  regukr 
comedy.  He  disappeared  only  in  deference  to  the  differentiated  humours, 
follies,  or  vices  of  social  life,  of  which  no  controlling  Polly  or  Vice  may  be 
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regarded  as  the  «ole  iticarnadon, —  for  in  the  culture  of  them  e«ch  of  ui 
indulge*  a  geniua  of  his  own. 

The  term  ^ice  is  not  used  as  the  designation  of  a  stock  dramatic  character 
till  the  appearance  of  Heywood's  Play  »f  the  Wither  and  Play  of  Ltve, 
before  or  about  i^S^-  1<  >^  "cxt  employed  in  Resfuitica,  is;3>  uid  Jacke 
Jngiltr,  1J53-61.  These  and  similar  nodces  of  that  period,  however, 
occur  only  on  title-pages  of  plays  or  in  lists  or  aiage  directions.  The  earliest 
mention  of  the  Vice  in  the  text  of  a  play  is  found  in  King  Darim,  156^. 
It  it  not  until  1567,  with  the  Hereiles,  that  we  find  the  designation  "  used 
consiitendy  throughout,  in  the  title,  the  list  of  players  and  the  rubric."  * 
But  whether  the  generic  name  of  Vice  was  introduced  by  the  authors  of  these 
plays,  or,  as  is  more  likely,  by  the  actors,  it  was  a  well-known  designation 
of  a  stock  figure,  especially  in  the  moral  drama  from  I  ^30  onward  ;  and  from 
that  dme  was  used  by  publishers  to  advance  the  interest  of  certain  plays. 
Since,  however,  the  idea  of  the  Vice  secma  to  be  inseparable  from  chat  of  the 
moral  play,  the  character  had  achieved  a  prominence  long  before  it  fras 
listed  as  a  generic  designation.  Collier  defines  the  moral,  or  moral  inter- 
lude, as  "A  drama  the  characters  of  which  are  allegorical,  abstract,  or 
symbolical,  and  the  style  of  which  is  intended  to  convey  a  lesson  for  the 
better  conduct  of  human  life."  And  the  differencing  quality  of  the  moral  is, 
as  Mr.  Pollard  has  said,  "  the  contest  between  the  personified  powers  of  good 
and  evil  for  the  possession  of  a  human  soul.  As  the  allegorical  representatives 
of  the  good  were  the  Seven  Cardinal  Vhtues,  so  the  representatives  of  the 
evil  were  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins  and  thcu-  master  the  Devil."  From  these 
Seven  Deadly  Sim  or  Vices,  the  Vice  par  txitlknte  of  the  morals  and  inter- 
ludes is  without  doubt  descended.  With  the  opinion  of  Ward  and  Douce, 
however,  that  he  is  proved  to  be  of  native  English  origin,  I  cannot  unreserv- 
edly concur  ;  nor  with  ■  stacemcnl  in  the  thesis  to  which  I  have  already 
referred,  that  the  Germans  and  French  had  no  Vice,  but  used  instead  the 
"differentiated"  devil.  Idleness,  a  Vice,  though  not  so  called,  appears  in 
the  French  Bitn-Awii  it  Mal-Avisi  (i*.  1439),  about  as  early  as  any  Vice 
appears  in  English  drama  ;  and  the  four  confederates  of  the  Devil  in  V  Htmme 
Picbeiv,  Desperation,  etc.,  perform  the  office,  though  they  have  not  the 
designation,  of  Vice.  The  Hypocrisie  and  Simonie  of  Gringoire's  attack 
upon  V Hemme  Obit'mi  (Julius  II.),  about  I  5IZ,  are  as  true  representatives 
of  the  Vice  as  are  the  corresponding  figures  in  Tbt  Nigremaniir,  Thrii 
Estetii,   Kyng  Joban,   RespuklUa   and   Conflict  of  Conscitncr, 

To  understand  the  relations  between  the  Vice  and  the  moral  play  one 
should  turn,  if  there  were  opportunity,  to  the  manifold  representations  of  the 
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World,  the  Flesh,  the  Devil,  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins  and  nmilar  allegorical 
figures  in  mediaeval  literature  of  other  kinds  than  the  dramatic.  It  must 
suffice  here,  however,  to  consider  the  rehition  of  these  character*  to  each  other 
in  the  later  miracles  and  die  earlier  moral  plays.  In  the  pageants  of  the  Play 
of  Patfrmster  the  Seven  D^dly  Sins  are  represented.  About  the  same 
time,  in  the  Wakefield  cycle,  they  are  already  written  on  the  rolls  of  the 
Doomsday  Demon,  and  discussed  "in  especiall "  by  Tutivillus.  In  the 
Coventry  duncil  of  the  Jews  they  are  new-named  by  their  Lord  Lucifer 
(after  the  numner  of  the  later  Vice),  Pride  as  Honesty,  Wrath  at  Man- 
hood, Coveioiuness  as  Wisdom,  and  so  on.  It  is  through  the  Seven  Deadly 
Sins  that  the  Belial  of  St.  Paul  (Digby)  "  rayncs  "  ;  and  the  Saint  himself 
preaches  against  them  in  general  and  in  several,  calling  them  not  only  mortal 
sins,  but,  as  if  the  terms  were  synonymous.  Vices  and  Folly.  In  the 
Mary  Magdalene  they  are  not  only  personified,  but,  fiirther,  classified  as 
attendants  upon  their  respective  kings  —  Pride  and  Covecyse,  ministers  of  the 
World  ;  Lechery,  Gluttony,  and  Sloth,  of  the  Flesh  j  Wrath  and  Envy,  of 
the  Devil,  —  and  as  such  they  are  sent  into  acdon.  This  distinction  by  classes 
is  interesting  because  it  shows  that  from  a  very  early  date  the  Vice  was  regarded 
as  the  servant,  not  of  the  Devil  alone,  but  of  the  World  and  the  Flesh  as  well. 
And  it  will  be  noticed  later  that,  while  the  minor  Vices  of  the  moral  interludet 
fiwjuendy  bear  the  names  of  spediic  sins,  the  leading  Vice  is  still  likely  to  be 
called  by  a  lume  which  sums  up  all  the  specific  sins  of  just  one  of  these  three 
satrapies  of  the  Flesh,  the  World,  the  Devil,  —  Sensuality  for  the  first. 
Hypocrisy  or  Avarice  for  the  second,  and  Sedition  or  Riot  for  the  third,  — 
when  he  is  not  indicated  by  some  synonym  of  Evil  in  general,  such  as  Folly, 
Sin,  Iniquity,  Inclination,  or  Infidelity.  Gradually  the  minor  Vices  pass  into 
dramatic  insignificance  as  compared  with  their  principal  representative,  who 
becomes  the  Vice  in  chief.  The  morals  before  i  500  or  thereabouts  had  one 
or  more  of  the  following  figures  :  Devil,  the  World,  the  Flesh  ;  and  th^ 
representadves,  the  Vice  and  minor  Vices  or  Deadly  Sins.  Of  these  plays  — 
Perseverance,  Mankynd,  Mary  Magdalene,  ifisdsm.  Nature,  and  Everyman, 
—  all  but  th-  last  three  display  the  complete  aggregation  ;  Wisdam  stars  with 
only  a  Devil,  Nature  lacks  a  Devil,  and  Everyman  lacks  both  Devil  and  prin- 
cipal Vice.  The  morals  of  the  middle  period,  i  ^00  to  1 560,  generally 
eliminate  the  Devil  and  concentrate  the  sins,  temptations,  and  mischids  in 
the  Vice,  sometimes  with,  sometimes  without,  his  foils,  the  minor  Vices.  In 
the  Casteli  of  Perseverance,  about  [400,  the  Deadly  Sins  are  "  children  of  the 
Devil"  ;  in  The  World  and  Child,  about  1506,  they  are  expressly  summed 
up  in  one  Vice,  —  Fdly  ;  in  Lusty  Juvealus,  Lite  ail  to  Like,  and  several 
1  FunuTiU]'*  ed.,  Pt.  II.  510,  517,  531,  5}6,  541. 
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other  mcffal  interludes  after  ■5$o>  the  Vice  pandea  at  *on  or  grandson 
to  the  Devil;  and  finally,  about  t;78,  while  each  of  the  minor  Vice* 
Teprraenia  "one  sin  particularly,"  die  Vice  himself  embodies  "all  sins 
general  ly." 

It  most  be  sufficiently  evident  by  this  time  that  the  derivation  of  this 
name,  in  spite  of  a  half-dozen  misleading  conjectures,  is  no  other  than  that 
which  is  obvious.  I  notice,  however,  that  Mr.  Pollard  regards  the  ety- 
mology from  vilimm  u  still  doubtful,  "because  in  one  of  the  earliest  instances 
in  which  the  Vice  is  specifically  mentioned  by  name,  he  plays  the  part  of  Mcry 
Report,  who  it  a  jester  pure  and  simple,  without  any  connection  with  any 
of  the  Deadly  Sins."  But  the  Vice  or  Folly  had  been  known  for  two  or 
three  centuries  in  allegorical  and  satirical  literature,  and  for  a  century  and 
■  half  in  the  religious  drama  before  1530,  and  the  designation  had  acquired 
a  supplementary  and  degraded  connotation  when  used  in  the  Ifelber,  Jaiie 
Jugiltr,  etc.,  as  a  player's  term  or  means  of  advertisement.  About  his  func- 
tion and  habits,  also,'  various  misconceptions  have  gathered.  I  have,  tbr  in- 
stance, referred  to  Malone's  statement  that  he  wu  a  constant  attendant  upon 
the  Devil.  Nothing  could  be  more  misleading.  The  Devil  appears  in  at 
least  two  morals  unattended  by  s  Vice  of  any  hind,'  and  the  Vice  appears 
in  twenty-five  or  thirty  without  a  Devil.  They  appear  together  in  but  eight' 
that  I  know  of;  and  in  only  four'  can  the  Vice  be  said  to  "attend."  That 
he  eggs  the  demons  on  to  twit  or  torment  the  Devil,  I  cannot  discover 
in  more  than  two  plays, —  hiie  tail  tt  Liki,  and  All  ftr  Mcnej,  Since 
the  days  of  Harsnet  and  Ben  Jonson  it  has  been  reported  that  ihe  Vice  of 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  made  a  practice  of  riding  to  hell  on  the 
Dcyil's  back.  But  I  have  already  pointed  out  that  he  does  this  in  only 
one  play  before  i;So.  The  same  Likt  tail  tt  Like  is  the  only  play  in 
which  he  specificol^  "  belabours  the  fiend."  1  know  of  no  other  in  which 
that  merriment  was  even  likely  to  occur.  In  tact  most  of  these  attributions 
belong,  not  to  the  Vice  of  the  morals  and  interludes,  but  to  one  of  the  later 
substitutes  for  him,  the  Vice-clown,  such  as  Miles  in  Friar  Baion,  or  Iniquity 
in  The  Devil  ii  an  Asi. 

A  genera!  view  of  his  history  shows,  then,  that  the  Vice  is  nnther  an 
ethical  nor  dramatic  derivative  of  the  Devil ;  nor  is  he  a  pendant  to  that 
personage,  as  foil  or  ironical  decoy,  or  even  antagonist.  The  Devil  of  the 
early  drama  is  a  mythical  character,  a  fidlen  archaiigel,  the  anthropomorphic 

1  Witiem,  JHuhiSinl  Cbili. 
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Advenary.  The  Vice,  on  the  other  hud,  is  aUegorical, — typical  of  the 
moral  frailty  of  mankind.  Proceeding  from  the  concept  of  the  Deadly  Sins, 
ultimately  focussing  them,  he  dramidz«s  the  evil  that  springs  from  within. 

Though  at  first  directed  by  God's  Advenary,  who  assails  man  with  tempta~ 
tions  from  without,  the  Vice  is  the  younger  contemporary  of  the  Devil  rather 
than  his  agent.  As  he  acquires  personality,  he  assumes  characteristics  and 
functions  unknown  to  the  Adversary,  scriptural  or  dramatic.  The  fiinctiona 
were  gradually  assimilated  with  those  of  mischief-maker,  jester,  and  counter- 
feit-crank i  the  characteristics,  marc  and  more  affected  by  the  Fool -literature 
of  Wireker,  Lydgaie,  Brandt  and  Barclay,  Skelton,  and  the  rest  (which 
included  vice  in  Folly,  and  by  the  Fool  connoted  vicious  characters  in  ill 
variety),  were  insensibly  identified  with  social  rather  than  abstract  ethical 
qualities,  and  so  came  to  be  distributed  as  tendencies  or  "  humours  "  among 
the  persons  of  the  drama,  —  who  themselves  are  no  longer  allegorical,  but 
representative  of  the  concrete  individuals  of  everyday  life.  Though  the 
conduct  of  the  interlude  Vice  may  be  anything  but  dignified,  his  fiincdon 
was,  accordingly,  at  first  serious.  It  was  only  gradually,  and  as  the  con- 
flict between  good  and  evil  was  supplanted  by  less  didactic  materials, — in 
other  words,  as  the  moral  became  more  of  a  play,  —  that  the  Vice  grew  to  be 
&rcical,  a  mischief-maker,  and  ultimately  jester.  So  long  as  he  acts  the 
seducer  in  disguise,  and  the  marplot,  he  remains  dramatically  supreme. 
When  he,  however,  assumes  the  role  of  parasite,  counterfeit-crank,  or 
simple,  he  enhances  the  variety  of  his  fascinarion  at  the  expense  of  his 
distinctive  quality ;  and  when  he  once  has  identified  himself  with  the  Will 
Summer,  the  actor,  wag,  or  buffoon  by  profession,  he  plays  below  the  func- 
tion and  level  of  his  pristine  quality.  The  Vice  proper  should,  therefore, 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Shakespearean  fool,  nor  with  the  country  clown. 
The  country  clown  or  booby  he  in  reality  never  is ;  indeed,  in  some  earlier  mani- 
fbtarions '  the  clown  exists  contemporaneously  with  the  Vice,  and, is  his  natu- 
ral though  not  always  complaisant  quarry.  Though  the  Vice,  however,  did 
not  turn  clown,  the  clown  imperceptibly  usurped  qualities  of  the  vanbhing 
Vice. 

In  connection  with  the  misconception  concerning  the  derivation  of  (he 
Vice  from  the  domestic  fool,  of  course  incompatible  with  his  descent  from 
the  Deadly  Sins,  there  lingers  a  report  that  he  was  ordinarily  dressed  in  a  fool's 
habit.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Kldn*and  Douce  ;  and  Morlcy  '  writes,  "The 
Vice,  when  not  in  disguise,  wore  —  as  Brandt  or  Barclay  would  have  thought 
most  fitting  —  the  dress  of  a  fool,"     The  dress  of  some  typical  fool  of  every- 


■,  Kill  Cambjut,  Uii,  ind  Hoi-««.. 
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dty  lite,  some  sociil  "crank," — yes  ;  but  not  until  the  latter  third  ofthenz- 
teenth  century,  when  the  Vice  wu  in  his  doUge,  did  he  lose  hinuelf  in  the 
habit  of  the  domestic  fool.  The  Vice  "shgking  his  wooden  dagger,"  of 
whom  Ben  Jonson  gives  us  a  glimpse  in  The  Devil  ii  an  Ass  and  Thi  Staple 
tf  Netci,  is  without  doubt  the  domestic  fool  in  the  characteristic  long  coat,  or 
in  the  juggler's  jerkin  with  hht  skirts.  But  we  must  remember  that  Ben 
Jonson  was  writing  some  sixty  or  seventy  years  after  the  Vice  properly  so 
called  was  in  his  prime.  From  14J0  to  1 570  and  later,  the  distinctive  Vice 
of  the  moralities  was  accoutred  in  the  cosmme  of  his  role,  lirst  of  a  Deadly 
Sin  or  litde  "  dylfe  "  ;  then  of  sotne  social  class,  trade,  or  type  ;  messenger, 
herald,  beggar,  rat-catcher,  priest,  phariscc,  gallant,  dandy,  or  '  dt.'  Occa- 
sionally he  assumed  a  succession  of  costumes  according  to  this  dramatic  neces- 
sity. He  was  indeed  frequently  equipped,  in  addition,  with  horn  spectacles 
and  wooden  dagger,  and  sometimes  with  a  burlesque  of  ceremonious  ittire,' 
or  he  was  fiu^ished  with  squibs  and  other  fireworks,'  or  with  hangman's  rope 
or  bridle.  Professor  Cushman  surmises  that  he  was,  even,  sometimes  made 
up  like  Punch,  for  instance,  in  HareiUi  and  Camhjies.  I  don't  know  abont 
that,  but  of  this  we  may  be  sure,  that  as  a  Vice  be  was  not  distinguished 
by  the  traditional  costume  of  the  domestic  fool.  That  character,  soon 
to  play  an  important  part  in  comedy,  appropriated  certain  tricks  and  aspects 
of  the  Vice,  but  the  distinctive  figure  of  the  moral  drama  did  not  proceed 
from  or  ape  the  domestic  fool  of  contemporary  life. 

Oddly  enough  it  has  lately  been  asserted  that  this  character  had  no  part 
in  the  ■  morality '  proper.  Ah  implication  to  the  same  eflect  is  to  be  found  in 
Halii well- Phil lipps's  notes  to  Witt  end  WUdeme  u  early  as  1846,  where  he 
says  that  "  the  Vice  is  the  buffoon  of  the  old  moral  plays  which  sueteeded  the 
Reformation."  The  fact  is  that  the  Vice  cakes  part  in  all  the  plays  under 
consideranon,  whether  called  morals  proper  or  moral  interludes,  from  1400 
to  157B,  except  only  Wisdom  of  the  pre- Reformation  series  and  the  Dis- 
okeditnt  Child  of '^c  post- Reformation.  Two  other  of  the  thirty-odd  morals 
uid  moral  interludes,  namely,  the  Pride  sf  Life  and  Everyman,  resort  to  a 
aubstituie.  They  distribute  the  role  among  minor  representadves  of  the  World, 
Flesh,  and  Devil,  but  they  do  not  dispense  with  the  idea  of  the  Vice.'  Prom 
him  proceeds  most  of  the  human  interest  of  these  earlier  comcdi^.  Uke  the 
inclinations  that  he  personifies,  he  is  first  unfijl,  then  venial,  then  amuring ; 

'  CambjHi ;  cf.  RoiRR  Down't  atny. 
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and  to  hii  tradition  the  comedy  of  a  Ister  sge  owe«  more  than  we  tre  wont  to 
auspecl.  It  owe*  to  him  the  development  of  certain  spiritual  characteriatin,  a 
'  cynical  but  rollicking  superiority  to  sham,  a  treedom  from  the  thrall  of  tocial 
and  religions  eztemtdity,  a  recklesi  joy  of  living,  but  an  Rioofhess,  withal,  and 
a  humour  requisite  to  the  exercise  of  satire.  It  ii,  indeed,  ai  utirist  Mine- 
times  virulent,  but  usually  jocoae,  that  the  Vice  ii  most  to  be  esteemed. 
In  so  far  as  the  genial  character  of  the  domestic  fool  of  Green,  Lodge,  or 
Shakespeare  reflected  his  irony  and  ebrewd  wit,  some  memory  of  him  sur- 
vived ;  and  the  clown-Vice  of  Friar  Bacan  renews  a  passage  or  two  of  his 
later  career,  but  not  every  usurper  of  his  comic  appanage,  his  mimicry,  puns, 
irrelevance,  and  horse-play  can  lay  claim  to  be  descended  from  the  Vice. 

The  dramatic  importance  of  this  figure  can  therefore  not  be  overrated. 
He  forms  the  calHda  jnnctiira  between  religious  and  secuUr,  didactic  and 
artistic,  ideal  and  tangible,  in  our  early  comedy.  He  found  a  house  of  COT- 
rection  and  he  left  a  stage.  Garcioa,  Ptlates,  Doomsday  demons,  and  Maks 
precede,  or  flit  beside  him  ;  but  he,  with  his  ancestral  Sins,  dependent  Folties, 
and  succeeding  Ironies  and  Humours,  occupies  the  central  and  the  foremost 
place.  Even  while  representing  the  superfluity  of  naughtiness  with  an  eye 
to  its  leprobation,  he  is  the  life  of  the  ■  moral,' ^  its  apology  for  artistic 
existence,  its  appeal  lo  human  interest.  But  when  he  steals  a  fiirther 
march  and  rounds  up  for  ridicule  the  very  components  of  the  allegorical 
drama  that  are  most  removed  from  laughter,  and  most  liable  thereto,  —  the 
long-laced  abstractions  that  regard  the  comic  spirit  as  sinful  and  are  imper- 
vious to  a  joke, — he  ftilflls  his  destiny.  He  is  the  dramatic  salt  and  sol- 
vent of  the  moral  pliy.  At  first  it  couldn't  thrive  without  him ;  at  last  ii 
couldn't  thrive  with  him.  For,  what  raistn  fitre  could  a  moral  have  that 
no  longer  regarded  the  comic  as  immoral,  knew  a  joke  at  sight,  perhaps 
adventured  one  on  its  own  account?  Step  by  step  with  the  development 
of  a  popular  lathetic  interest  in  the  affiiirs  of  common  men  the  playwright 
asserted  hia  superiority  to  social  and  allegorical  make-believes,  and  the  Vice 
proved  his  utility  as  a  dramatic  reagent.  Once  the  Vice  had  gathered  all  sins 
in  himself,  hb  career  was  from  'inclinadon'  to  'humour,'  from  abstract  to 
concrete,  from  the  moral  to  the  typical,  the  one  to  the  many,  and  so  from 
the  service  of  allegory  to  that  of  interlude,  moral  and  pithy,  but  merry,  all  in 
1  for  iarce,  and  social  and  romantic  comedy. 


6.  The  Relation  between  IDrcde,  Moral,  and  Interlude 

An  unfortunate  misapprehension  has  obtained  currency  lo  the  effect  that 
there  was  a  deliberate  tranution,  chronolo^cal  and  logical,  from  the  miracle 
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cycle  to  the  "moralirs',"  and  thence  to  ■  something  entirely  different,  called 
the  interlude  ;  and  ic  is  suppoied  that  deliniie  advances  in  the  development  of 
comedy  were  made  pari  paiix  with  this  transition.  It  is  even  said,  by  one 
of  the  most  genial  and  learned  of  English  scholars,  who  of  course  was  not 
intending  anything  by  way  of  scientific  accuracy,  at  the  time,  that  "  in  the 
progress  of  the  drama.  Moralities  followed  Mysteries,  and  were  succeeded  by 
Interludes,  When  folk  tired  of  Religion  on  the  Stage  they  took  to  the  incul- 
cation of  morality  and  prudence ;  and  when  this  bored  them'  they  set  up 
Fun."  '  But  the  morsl  play'  was  rather  a  younger  contemporary  and  com- 
pletnent  of  the  miracle  than  a  follower,  or  a  substitute  for  it.  Moreover, 
allegory  in  the  acted  drama  commanded  the  attention  of  the  public  contempo- 
raneously with  the  scriptural  plays  of  the  later  fourteenth  century;  in  litera- 
ture it  had  occupied  attention  long  before.  People,  therefore,  did  not  w«t 
until  they  were  tired  of  religion  upon  the  stage,  before  taking  to  the  inculcation 
of  morality  j  nor  could  they  have  hoped  to  escape  religion  by  any  such  sub- 
stitute. Moral  plays,  like  plays  which  were  originally  liturgical,  aimed  at 
relif^oQS  instruction.  But  as  the  scriptural -liturgical  illustrated  the  forms  of 
the  church  service  and  its  narrative  content,  the  moral  illustrated  the  sermon 
and  the  creed.  The  former  dealt  with  history  and  ritual,  the  latter  with 
doctrine  ;  the  former  made  the  religious  truth  concrete  in  scriptural  figures 
and  events,  the  latter  brought  it  home  to  the  individual  by  allegorical 
means.  The  historical  course  of  the  drama  was  not  from  the  scriptural  play 
to  the  allegorical,  but  from  the  collective  miracle  and  collective  moral,  prac- 
tically contemporary,  to  the  individual  miracle  ann  individual  moral.  The  dra- 
matic quality  of  the  moral  was,  as  we  shall  presently  remark,  not  the  same  as 
that  of  the  miracle,  but  it  neither  supplanted  nor  fully  supplemented  that  of  the 
miracle. 

The  distinction  between  '  morality  '  and  •  interlude '  has  likewise  been 
unduly  and  illogjcally  emphasiwd.  The  former  term  may  properly  be  said  lo 
indicate  the  content  and  aim  of  a  drama  ;  the  latter,  its  garb  and  occasion  ; 
but  the  essennal  characters  of  the  moral  play,  the  human  hero  and  the  represen- 
tatives of  good  and  evil  contending  for  his  soul,  may  be  common  to  interlude 
and  '  morality '  alike,  and  both  terms  may  with  justice  refer  to  the  same 
drama.  After  i  joo  the  rSle  of  hero  is,  to  be  sure,  sometimes  iilled  by 
an  historical  character,  or  by  one  or  more  concrete  personages  representarive 
of  a  type  ;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  play  possessing  such  a  hero  is 
therefore  to  be  called  an  interlude,  for  similar  heroes  are  lo  be  found  in  the 
tnorali  before  1 500.     Nor  should  the  statement  be  accepted  that  morals  are 
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disdnguisbed  from  interlude)  by  the  prcKtice  in  the  former  of  both  Devil  and 
Vice  ;  for  Kvcral  ititerludcs  of  a  later  date  have  both  Devil  and  Vice,  while 
some  of  the  earlier  morals,  written  before  i;oo,  have  but  one  or  the  other  of 
these  characters,  or  neither.'  The  anempt  to  characterize  the  moral  by  its 
professed  didactic  intent,  and  the  interlude  hy  the  lack  thereof  or  the  protes- 
uon  of  mirth,  is  ecjually  unavailing  ;  for  that  manifest  moral,  (he  Pride  tf  Life, 
one  of  the  earliest  extant,  makes  explicit  promise  in  its  prologue  "  of  mirth 
and  eke  of  kare  "  from  "  this  our  game  "  ;  while  JIfdXifjiW,  a  moral  of  1 46 1 
to  ifSj,  which  advertise*  no  amusement,  is  ai  fiill  of  it  aj  any  late  interlude. 
On  the  other  hand,  several  plays  written  after  1 568,  calling  themselves 
"cwnedies  or  enterludes,"  and  promising  brevity  and  mirth,  are  tedious. 
But,  for  the  advertisement,  sub-title,  or  specification  of  the  play  we  must  of 
course  hold  the  publisher,  and  not  the  author,  generally  responsible.  The 
common  belief  that  '  moralitiei '  were  succeeded  by  '  interludes '  is  prob- 
ably due  in  large  part  to  the  fact  that  '  interlude  *  has  been  used  in  England 
at  difiereni  periods  for  entirely  dil&rent  kinds  of  entertainment,  some  of  which, 
notably  that  to  which  Collier  in  i8ji  restricted  the  term,  —  the  play  alter  the 
style  of  Heywood,  —  were  of  later  production  than  the  moral.  But  other 
kinds  of  ■  interlude  '  date  back  to  1 300,  and  precede  the  Rrst  mention  of  the 
moral  play ;  while  later  kinds  include  the  moral,  and  finally  are  synonymous 
with  any  humorous  and  popular  perlbrmance.  Collier's  restriction  of  the 
term  was,  therefore,  unfortunate.  It  interpreted  a  genus  as  a  species ;  for, 
although  the  interlude  was  originally  any  short  entertainment,  occupying  the 
pauses  between  graver  negotiations  of  the  palate  or  intellect,  it  had,  in  the 
course  of  its  history,  acquired  a  signilicance  almost  as  broad  as  '  dtuma  * 
itself  The  interlude  was  of  various  form  and  content  and  covered  many 
species.  As  fiirce,  the  interlude  anticipated  moral  plays  ;  as  allegorical  drama, 
it  absorbed  them  -,  and  as  comedy,  it  is  their  younger  contemporary.  It  is 
not  merely  the  play  after  the  style  of  John  Heywood.  It  is  long  or  short ; 
relif^ous,  moral,  pedagogic,  political,  or  doctrinal ;  scriptural,  allegorical,  or 
profane  ;  classical  or  native  ;  imaginative  or  reproducdve  of  the  commonplace  ; 
stupid  or  humorous ;  satirical  or  purely  comic.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore, 
unwise  to  perpetuate  a  distinction  between  moral  plays  and  interludes  which 
was  not  recognized  by  those  who  wrote  and  heard  the  plays  in  question. 

The  reduction  of  the  number  of  actors,  the  abbreviation  of  the  play,  the 
concentradon  of  the  plot,  wherever  these  exist  in  the  later  morals  or  moral 
interludes,  are  not  evidence  of  a  change  of  kind,  but  merely  of  a  natural  evo- 
lution through  a  period  of  some  two  hundred  yean.     When  ten  Brink  says 
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ihit  the  interlude  wu  the  tpedes  beu  adapted  to  further  the  development  of 
dnunatic  ut,  we  mutt  understand  by  interlude  the  individual,  as  opposed  lo 
the  collective  drama,  —  or  the  occasional  performance  by  professionili  for  the 
deleciacioD,  and  lomctime*  at  ihe  order,  of  private  perwni  or  parties,  as  opposed 
to  expoutory  or  periunctory  plays,  plays  manipulated  by  crtfta,  or  associated 
with  times,  places,  and  ends  external  to  art.  The  improvement  in  scope  and 
elosticily  which  marks  the  indivi'dua!  play  is  due  to  various  causes  :  to  paCran- 
age,  which  prefers  amusement  to  instruction,  and  the  work  of  artists  to  that 
of  journeymen  ;  to  the  development  accordingly  of  a  bread-and-butter  profes- 
sion of  aaing,  with  its  accompanying  ilimuli  of  necessity  and  opportunity. 
Poetic  invention,  dramatic  conatructiveness  and  style,  are  sometimes  spurred 
by  hunger  ;  they  are  always  responsive  to  the  appreciation  of  the  cultivated, 
and  maybe  to  the  reward. 


7.  Tbe  (Mder  Horals  In  their  ReUtion  to  Comedy 

The  remaining  draroas  within  the  compass  of  this  survey  may  be  considered 
in  the  following  order :  lirst,  the  older  morals  and  moral  interludes,  between 
the  years  1400  and  I  520  ;  second,  various  experiments  of  native  and  foreign, 
clflsncal  and  romantic,  origin  which  distinguish  a  period  of  transition  extend- 
ing approximately  from  1 520  to  I  ;;3  ;  and,  third,  some  nine  or  ten  plays 
of  prime  importance  which  succeed  these  and  unite,  in  one  way  or  another, 
qualides  of  structure  and  aim  hitherto  distinctive  of  separate  dramatic  kinds. 
The  period  during  which  these  plays,  which  I  shall  venture  to  call  polytypic, 
were  produced,  roughly  coincides  with  the  yean  1J45  to  1566,  and  among 
these  plays  are  the  first  English  comedies  really  worthy  of  the  name.  We 
mutl  then  notice  a  group  of  rudimentary  survivals,  some  of  which,  tailing 
between  1550  and  1570,  illustrate  simply  an  artiiicial  adaptation  of  the 
•moral'  species,  while  other  few,  appearing  between  15^3  and  i{8o,  are  a 
persistent  flowering  of  the  decadent  slock,  fruitless  in  kind  but  genuine  in  comic 
quality.  We  shall  Anally  pass  in  brief  review  the  crude  romantic  plays  of  mor- 
als or  intrigue  or  popular  tradition  written  between  1  {70  and  1 590,  And  if 
it  were  not  for  lack  of  space,  we  should  also  glance  at  the  satirical  comedies 
which  appeared  when  Shakespeare  was  beginning  and  Greene  was  ceasing  ; 
but,  so  &r  as  possible,  I  must  omit  all  subjects  to  which  any  consideration  has 
elsewhere  been  accorded  in  this  volume. 

A  sympathetic  examination  of  the  older  morals  —  those  that  were  pro- 
duced before  i  j  10  ->  will  reveal,  even  though  the  period  is  comparatively  early, 
a  twofold  character  of  compontion.     We  find,  on  the  one  hand,  plays  inter- 
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pretadve  of  ideala  of  life,  conitructivc  tn  chvacter,  relying  upon  the  funda- 
menuDy  allegorinl,  ind  miking  principally  for  a  didactic  end.  We  Gnd,  on 
ihe  other  hand,  plays  that  deal  with  the  actual  have  a  critical  aim,  reproduce 
appearances  and  manners,  and  tend  toward  the  amusing  and  satirical. 

Of  the  half-dozen  morals  thai  made  for  the  development  of  constructive 
or  interpretative  cohiedy,  one  of  the  earliest  (about  1400)  and  most  impor- 
tant was  the  CaitiU  af  Pencvtrante.  In  the  quality  of  its  dramatic  devices 
it  sustains  a  close  relation  to  the  Digby  Magdalene,  —  the  siege  of  the  Castell 
by  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  and  thrir  repulse  under  the  roses  which  the  Virtues 
have  discharged.  It  also  makes  use  of  characters  already  prominent  in  the 
eleventh  Coventry  play,  thePdjrand  MiserieirMa,\ii\to  xiiete,  ashere.intercede 
for  mankind.  Collier  calls  this  a  well -constructed  and  much  varied  allegory,  and 
says  with  good  reaKin  that  its  completeness  indicates  predecessors  in  the  tame 
kind.  It  is  itself  an  early  treatment  of  a  fruitfiil  theme,  variously  handled 
in  later  plays  like  Marlowe's  Doeior  Fatiitiu,  and  in  narratives  like  The  H«fy 
War,  Though  the  abstractions  are  not  of  a  highly  dramatic  character,  still  one 
or  two  of  them,  — for  instance  Delredh,  the  Vice,  who  is  a  cousin  of  the 
Coventry  Backbiter,  and  of  Invidia,  "who  dwellyth  in  Abbeys  ofte,"  fore- 
shadow the  comedy  of  manners  and  satire,  that  is  to  say,  the  comedy  of  criti- 
dsm.  Other  morals  or  moral  interludes  of  the  constructive  kind,  which  I 
must  forbear  to  describe,  even  though  they  contributed  in  one  way  or  another 
to  the  improvement  of  dramatic  consciousness  or  skill,  are  the  Pridt  of  Life,  of 
anaquity  perhaps  as  high  as  the  preceding  ;  the  tViidtm  that  it  Christ,  14.80- 
1490,  a  comedy  in  the  medieval  sense,  insomuch  as  it  portrays  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  a  hero  in  his  contest  with  temptation  ;  Mundui  el  Infant,  printed 
■  ;zi,  but  written  perhaps  by  the  beginning  of  the  century,  which,  beside 
giving  M»  a  vivid  satirical  picture  of  low  life,  makes  a  twofold  contribution 
to  the  technique  of  comedy,  — an  iteration  of  crises  in  plot,  and  a  sequence  of 
changes  in  the  character  of  the  hero  ;  Skeltoo's  Magnjfycence,  i;i  j— i  ^23, 
signilicant  for  "  vigour  and  vivacity  of  diction,"  and  his  Nigrtmansir,  written 
somewhat  earlier,  which,  though  now  lost,  appears  by  Warton's  account  to 
have  contributed,  by  lis  attack  upon  ecclesiastical  abuses,  to  the  beginnings  of 
satirical  comedy  ;  the  Maralle  Play  of  the  Somonynge  of  Everyman,  printed 
before  I  531,  but  of  uncertain  date  of  composition,  — a  tragedy  to  be  sure, 
but  "one  of  the  most  perfect  allegories  ever  formed."  All  these,  even  when 
not  purposiveiy  comic  or  even  entertaining,  assist  the  dramatic  preKntation  of 
an  imaginative  ideal ;  occasionally  also,  though  less  directly,  they  contribute 
to  dramatic  satire  and  the  portrayal  of  maniKrs. 

Of  moral  plays  written  before  1  5  lo  that  contributed  to  the  comedy  of  real 
life  and  critical  intent  we  still  have  three  or  four.      AfnAiyvi/ ~  somewhere 
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between  1461  and  148;  —  is  of  prime  importance  to  the  comedy  of  the 
actual,  for  practically  tu  only  claim  to  consi deration  la  an  allegorical  or  didu- 
tic  production  is  that  it  maintains  the  plan  and  purpose  of  the  moral  play. 
It$  dramatic  tendency  is  altogether  away  from  the  abstract.  In  spice  of  its 
stereotyped  Mercie  and  Myscheff,  its  minor  Vices,  and  its  Devil,  it  is  a 
lomewhat  coarse  but  amusing  portrayal  of  the  manners  of  coniemporaTy 
ne'er-do-weels.  Attach  no  more  meaning  to  the  names  Newgyse,  Nowa- 
days, and  Nowte  than  the  chuckling  audience  did,  or  change  them  to  Hunt- 
yngion  of  Sanscon,  Thuolay  of  Mansion,  and  Pycharde  of  Trumpyngton, 
and  you  percnve  at  once  that  the  individuality,  conversation,  and  behaviour 
of  these  characters,  and  even  of  the  hero,  when  he  is  not  ' '  holyer  than  ever 
was  ony  of  his  kyn,"  are  hardly  less  natural  and  concrete  than  those  of  Eng- 
lishmen immonalizcd  by  Heywood,  Udall,  and  William  Stevenson.  The 
plot,  to  be  sure,  is  dramatically  fiitite,  the  incidents  Ivcical,  the  merriment 
anything  but  refined ;  but  there  are  few  merrier  sncceason  of  the  Wakeiiekl 
Tativillus  than  his  namesake  here,  who,  coming  "  invysybdl,"  cometh  for  all 
that  "with  his  legges  under  him"  and  "no  lede  on  his  helys "  to  inform 
(he  sanctimonious  hero  that  "a  schorte  preyere  thyrlyth  hewyn"  and  the 
audience  that  "  the  Devil  is  dead,"  like  the  dcvil-judge  of  the  Nigromamir 
and  the  devil-sailor  of  the  Shipwrights'  Play,  he  has  shaken  off  his  biblical 
conventions  (if  he  ever  had  any),  he  ass^iatcs  ^miliarly  with  characters  ot 
,  all  kinds,  and  is  marked  by  his  grotesque  devices  as  a  wilfiil  worker  of  confii- 
won,  the  marplot  of  the  play.  The  dog-Latin  of  the  Vice  Myscheff  stands 
half-way  between  that  of  the  Wakefield  piays  and  that  of  Roister  Doisier  and 
Theriylei ,-  and  the  Sam  Wellerisms  of  Newgyse  are  a  fine  advance  in  the 
reproduction  of  the  vulgar.  His  "  Beware  !  quod  the  goode-wylf,  when 
sche  smot  of  here  "husbondes  hede,"  and  his  "Quod  the  Devill  to  the 
frerys,"  and  other  gayeties  perilous  to  quote  —  there  is  something  Rabelaisian 
in  all  this.  So  Nowte  and  Nowadays,  with  their  racy  idioms,  their  varie- 
gated oaths,  and  "allectuose  ways,"  are  to  the  manner  born,  neither  new 
nor  old  ;  ihcy  are  of  the  picaresque  drama  that  finds  a  welcome  in  every  age 
and  land.  It  is  worth  while  to  notice  also  the  parallelism  of  crudity  and 
progress  in  the  technical  devices  of  the  action  :  on  the  one  hand,  tlie  eitchangc 
of  garments  by  which  a  change  of  motive  is  symbolized,  a  ruse  that  only 
gradually  yields  to  the  manifestation  of  character  by  means  of  action  ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  the  legitimate  and  dramatic  parody  of  a  scene  in  court. 

The  concrete  element  so  noteworthy  in  Manijnd  is  fiinher  developed  in 
the  "Goodly  Intirludt  af  Nature,  compylyde  by"  Archbishop  Morton's 
chaplain,  Henry  Medwall,  between  i486  and  i;oo.  This  author  must 
have  possessed  a  remarkably  vivid  imagination,  or  have  enjoyed  t  closei 
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■cqauntance  than  might  be  expected  of  one  of  hii  cloth  with  the  leamy  »ide 
of  London- ;  for  there  sre  few  racier  or  more  realistic  biti  of  deicriptioD  in 
OUT  eRrly  literature  thin  the  account  ^en  by  Sensuality  of  Pleyng  Kat  and 
Margery,  of  the  perversion  of  the  hero  by  the  latter,  and  of  her  retirement 
whcndesened  to  that  houseof  "StrayCReligyonst  theGrcne  Frerea  hereby," 
where  "all  is  open  ai  a  goie  eye."  Though  the  plot  is  not  remarkable, 
nor  the  mechanism  of  it,  for  almost  the  only  device  availed  of  is  that  of 
feigned  namea,  still  the  author's  inught  into  the  conditions  of  low  life, 
his  common  sense,  his  provertnal  philosophy,  his  humorous  exhibition  of 
the  morals  of  the  day,  and  his  stray  and  sudden  shafts  at  the  foibles  of 
his  own  religiom  class,  would  alone  suffice  to  attract  attention  to  this  work. 
And  even  more  remarkable  than  this  in  the  history  of  comedy  is  Medwall's 
literary  style  :  his  ver«lication  excellent  and  varied,  his  conversationt  nitty, 
idiomatic,  and  fiicile.  Indeed,  he  is  so  far  beyond  the  ordinary  convention 
that  he  writes  the  first  bit  of  prose  to  be  found  in  our  drama. 

Several  of  ihc  characteristics  of  Mankjad  are  carried  forward  also  in  the 
mora]  "interlude,"  named,  not  for  its  hero  Free  Will,  but  for  its  Vice, 
Hytkesetmer.  It  appears  to  have  been  written  between  1497  and  1511. 
■The  upper  limit  of  production  is  fixed  by  the  reference  to  Newfoundland, 
and  perhaps  by  the  fact  that  in  the  same  year  Locher's  translation  of  the 
Narrenichiff  appeared  ;  the  lower  'limit  by  the  mention  of  the  ship  RtgenI, 
which  would  not  probably  have  been  referred  to  as  ezisdng  after  151a.' 
Indeed,  the  mention  of  the  ship  James  may  associate  the  lower  limit  with 
1503,  the  date  of  the  Scotch  marriage.  The  tendency  of  this  moral  is  dis- 
dncdvely  didactic,  —  ro  denounce  the  folly  that  icafii  at  reli^^on,  —  but  in 
quality  it  smacks  more  of  comedy  than  any  preceding  play.  Its  value  was 
long  ago  acknowledged  by  Dr.  Percy.  "  Abanng  the  moral  and  reli^ous 
reflections  and  the  like,"  says  he,  "the  pece  b  of  a  comic  cast,  and  con- 
tuns  a-humorout  display  of  some  of  the  vices  of  the  age.  Indeed,  the  author 
has  generally  shown  so  Utile  attention  to  the  allegorical  that  we  need  only  to 
substitute  other  names  to  his  personages,  and  we  have  real  characters  and  | 
living  manners."  The  plot  is  insignificant,  but  the  situations  are  refreshingly 
humorous,  and  one  of  them,  the  setting  of  Pity  in  the  stocks,  is  new.  The 
local  references  are  frequent,  and  the  dialogue  is  more  sprightly  than  even  I 
that  of  Naluri.  HyikemrntT  u  in  many  ways  the  model  of  another  im-  I 
portant  play  of  which  we  shall  soon  have  reason  to  speak,  the  Inltrludi  »f 
Tautk. 

1 1  Kc  no  nsBon  lot  iBnirmni  with  Prolniir  Bnndl  (^elUn  m.  Ftruhunicm,  XXVm.) 
that  the  Ion  of  the  ruvif  bound  for  Ireland,  11.  336— 36^,  his  icfeience  to  the  dotnction  V 
Ak  Rtgat  by  the  Ffcncb,  1511, 
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While  the  plot  of  the  Nete  Interlude  and  Merj  tf  the  Nature  cf  the  F»*r 
Elemeuti,  calli  for  no  speciil  notice,  it  inin-eits  lu  becauK  in  purpose  it  ii  not 
mora],  but  tcienti£c,  tnd  in  conduct  makei  lue  of  comic  and  commonplace 
meant  not  previously  availed  of.  The  humour  proceeda  not  limply  from  the 
jumble  of  oaths,  nicltnames,  proverbs,  gibes,  bad  pans,  trantptrent  jokei, 
mimicry,  Sam  Wellerisms,  and  aiigae  eanarae  of  which  the  talk  of  most  Vices 
consists,  but  from  the  cleverly  managed  verbal  misunderstanding  between  the 
Vice  and  the  Taremer,  the  irrelevant  question,  and  the  humorous  employ- 
ment of  matches  and  tags  from  popular  songs.  The  introduction  of  a 
character  representing  ■  trade,  such  as  that  of  the  Tavemer,  who  enumerates 
sixteen  kinds  of  wine,  and  ■'  by  his  lace  seems  to  love  best  drinking,"  is,  of 
course,  novel,  but  is  not  without  precedent  in  the  miracle  plays.  Thia 
interlude  was  printed  in  1 5 1 9  by  its  author,  John  Rastell,  evidently  soon  after 

When  we  consider  that  the  Four  Elements  was  written  by  a  fiicnd  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  and  that,  like  the  plays  of  John  Heywood,  another  of  More's 
Iriends,  it  depends  for  much  of  its  effect  upon  its  gibes  at  womankind,  we  are, 
perhaps,  assisted  in  realizing  the  extent  to  which  the  literary  taste  of  the  day 
still  indulged  in  this  primitive  form  of  amusement,  and  the  distance  which  was 
yet  to  be  covered  before  comedy  could  safely  avail  itself  of  the  feminine  ele- 
ment as  it  is,  —  witty  and  practical,  as  well  as  tender,  — ■  and  so  prepare  to 
fulfil  its  peculiar  fiinction  as  the  conserver  of  society.  For,  until  it  recognizes 
that  women  constitute  the  social  other-half,  the  comic  spirit  has  not  come 
into  fiill  possession  of  its  possibilities  ;  it  has  not  produced  comedy,  for  it  h** 
not  ^ven  ua  a  full  and  undistorted  reflex  of  life.  This  is  ■  fact  so  rarely  con- 
sidered [hat  I  cannot  refrain  from  (fuoting  Mr.  George  Meredith.  "  Comedy,"  ' 
he  says,  in  his  excellent  essay  on  its  Idea —  "comedy  lifts  women  to  a  stacioD 
o&ring  them  free  play  for  their  wit,  u  they  usually  show  it,  when  they  have 
it,  on  the  side  of  sound  sense.  The  higher  the  comedy,  the  more  prominent 
the  part  they  enjoy  in  it.  .  .  .  The  heroines  of  comedy  tre  like  women 
of  the  world,  not  necessarily  heartless  for  being  clew-witted  :  they  seem  so  to 
the  sentimentally  reared  only  for  the  reason  that  they  use  their  wits,  and  are 
not  wandering  vessels  crying  for  a  captain  or  a  pilot.  Comedy  is  an  exhi- 
bition of  their  battle  with  men,  and  of  men  with  them  :  and  as  the  two, 
however  divergent,  both  look  on  one  object,  namely,  life,  the  gradual  umi- 
larity  of  their  impressions  must  bring  them  to  some  resemblance.  The  comic 
poet  dares  to  show  us  men  and  women  coming  to  this  mutual  likeness  ;  he  is 
for  saying  that,  when  they  draw  together  in  social  life,  their  minds  grow 
liker  ;  just  as  the  philosopher  discerns  the  similarity  of  boy  and  girl,  until  the 
girl  is  marched  away  to  the  nursery."     Of  course,  if  the  ways  of  nuu  and 
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mtid  in  tociety  ever  grew  to  be  eiictly  alike,  comedy  would  die  of  in 
Consequently,  thojgh  1  uy  that  comedy  recjuires  for  the  sezea  equality  of 
social  privilege,  I  do  not  mean  identity.  The  synalirpba  of  the  »e«c»  —  such 
u  tome  exiremistj,  political  and  pedagogical,  project^  would  juit  u  nirely 
destroy  comedy  as  in  fonner  days  the  inequality  of  the  sexes  dwaifed  it.  The 
■entimenui  and  romantic  give-and-take  is  as  essential  to  society  as  the  iDtel- 
lectual,  and  as  essential  to  comedy  as  to  society. 


8.  The  Draoutic  Contribution  of  the  Older  Hotels 

Before  discussing  the  period  of  transition  upon  which  comedy  now  enters, 
it  will  be  advantageous  to  determine,  if  possible,  what  contributions  to  the 
methods  of  comedy  should  be  credited  distinctively  to  this  monl  or  moral 
interlude  during  the  years  that  preceded  the  change,  that  is,  from  1380  to 
i;iO.  Certainly  not  the  introduction  of  the  separate  play,  as  is  frequently 
supposed,  nor  the  substiiudon  of  immediate  and  ^miliar  interests  for  those 
that  were  remote,  nor  of  the  invented  plot  for  the  traditional,  and  the  signifi- 
cant for  the  spectacular.  Though  some  of  these  features  disdnguish  the 
evolution  of  the  allegorical  play,  one  and  another  of  them  is  also  to  be  recog- 
nized at  as  early  a  period,  or  earlier,  in  those  forms  of  the  drama,  kindred 
and  unrelated,  that  1  have  already  described,  —  the  miracle,  the  saint's  play,  the 
farce,  and  the  secular  festival  play.  I  should  say  that,  so  far  as  the  materials  of 
drama  are  concerned,  the  advances  peculiar  to  the  allegorical  play  were,  from 
the  use  of  the  scriptural  dramatis  persona,  frequently  instrumental  and  thereforev' 
wooden,  to  the  use  of  the  dynamic  ;  and  from  the  historical  or  traditional  indi- 
vidual to  the  representative  of  a  type.  These  arc  substitutions  important  to 
our  subject,  for,  that  the  individual  should  come  to  the  front  is,  as  ten  Brink 
has  well  said,  a  characteristic  of  tragedy,  whereas  in  comedy  it  is  the  typical 
that  is  emphasized,  to  the  end  that  in  an  example  which  is  typical  the  follies 
of  the  age  may  be  liberally,  and  at  the  same  time  impersonally,  embodied  and 
chastised.  By  virtue  of  its  didactic  purpose  and  its  allegorical  form,  more- 
over, the  moral  play  must  ascribe  10  its  dramatis  persaita  adequate  motives  of 
■cdon.  It  therefore  must  and  does  make  an  attempt,  even  though  rude,  at 
the  preservation  of  psychological  probability  in  the  analysis  and  development 
of  these  motives.  Once  the  dramaric  person  has  been  labelled  with  the  name 
of  a  quality,  not  as  appraised  from  without  and  denoted  by  a  patronymic 
common  to  dozens  beside  himself,  but  from  within  and  spetnfied  by  his  etho- 
nymk  (if  I  may  coin  the  word),  he  is  no  longer  a  chance  acquaintance  of  the 
dramatist  or  the  public,  but  the  representative  of  an  ethical  family.     In  the 
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moral  pby  the  chamctcrs  stand  for  or  igainst  some  eonvennon,  —  eduMrional, 
ethical,  palicical,  religious,  —  that  is  to  say,  social  in  the  broadest  sense.  With 
the  advent  of  such  characters,  therefore,  the  social  drama  receives  an  impulse. 
Its  hero  serves  to  justify  or  to  satirize  an  institution  ;  for  that  end  he  exists. 
And  therefore  in  the  handling  of  motives  the  moral  makes  a  genuine  advance 
b  the  direction  of  comedy,  both  critical  and  ideal. 

We  notice  next  that  the  author  of  this  kind  of  drama  finds  it  necessary  to 
deviae  situations  for  exploiting  the*  ii^osyncrasies  of  his  principal  characters  ; 
and  that,  even  though  the  characters  be  disguised  as  abstractions,  the  fricdon 
of  what  is  dynamic  with  what  is  real  results  in  something  vivid  and  concrete. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  dramatist  has  learned  how  to  develop  character, 
but  how  to  display  or  manifest  il.  Skill  in  the  portrayal  of  character  in 
process  of  growth  came  but  slowly,  and  with  the  passage  of  the  allegorical  play 
mto  the  drama  of  real  life.  As  to  the  portrayal  of  motives  and  emotions  in 
their  complexity,  that  is  an  art  much  more  refined,  to  which  the  writers  of  the 
moral  never  attained,  even  though  they  enriched  their  abstractions  with  borrow- 
ings from  theologians,  philosophers,  and  poets,  for  in  dealing  with  abstractions 
at  all  they  were  dealing  with  Hfe  at  second  hand.  Indeed,  complex  char- 
aaers  can  hardly  be  found  in  English  drama  before  the  various  tentative  dra- 
matic species  had  merged  themselves  in  the  polytypic  plays  with  which 
comedy,  properly  so  called,  made  its  appearance.  The  allegorical  dramatists 
found  also,  like  the  writers  of  the  later  miracle  and  farce,  that  critical  situations 
demanded  ^ajn  language  and  unsophisticated  mlnneri ;  and  if,  in  these  respects, 
the  realism  oTihe  moral  excels  that  of  the  earlier  miracle,  it  is  perhaps  because^ 
of  the  superior  dynamic  quality  of  the  moral  dramatis  fersana. 

Mr.  Courthopc  and  other  writers  on  the  drama  have  conjectured  that  the 
improvement  characteristic  of  the  allegorical  playwright  was  one  to  which  he 
was  driven  of  necessity,  namely,  the  introduction,  and  consequently  the  m- 
vention,  of  a  continuous  plot.  But  there  was  nothing  new  in  the  invention  of 
plot.  The  novelty,  if  any,  was  in  the  distinctively  comic  nature  of  the  plot- 
movement  most  suitable  to  the  purpose  of  this  kind  of  drama.  In  tragedy, 
the  movement  must  be  economic  of  its  ups  and  downs  :  once  headed  down- 
ward, it  must  plunge,  with  but  one  or  two  vain  recovers,  to  the  abyss.  In 
comedy,  on  the  other  hand,  though  the  movement  is  ultimately  upward,  the 
crises  are  more  numerous  ;  the  oftener  the  individual  stumbles  without  break- 
ing his  neck,  and  the  more  varied  his  discomfitures,  so  long  as  they  are  tem- 
porary, the  better  docs  he  enjoy  his  esse  in  the  cool  of  the  day.  Trapc 
effects  may  be  intense  and  longer  drawn  out,  but  they  must  be  few  ;  in 
comedy,  the  effects  are  many,  sudden,  fleeting,  kaleidoscopic.  Yon  can  en- 
joy a  long,  dclkioiu  shudder,  but  not  ■  long-spun  joke,  or  a  joke  frequently 
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repeated,  or  mgmy  jokes  of  the  latne  kind.  Heoce  the  pecuUir  movetneDt  of 
the  plot  in  comedy.  Now,  the  novelty  of  the  plot  in  the  moral  play,  lay  in 
the  fact  that  fhe  movement  wu  of  this  oscillating,  upward  kind, — a  ktnd^ 
unknown  ai  a  rule  to  the  miracle,  whose  conditiant  were  less  fluid,  and  to  the 
brce,  which  wu  too  shallow  and  tuperfidal.  The  heart  of  the  <  moral ' 
hero  was  a  battleground  ;  as  in  comedy,  the  interest  was  in  the  vidsutudes  oS 
the  conflia  and  the  certainty  of  peace.  Though  the  piupoae  of  the  moral 
play  was  didactic  and  refonnatory,  its  doctiine  was  optimistic  and  its  end  to 
encourage  ;  and  one  of  the  distinctive  contributions  of  the  moral  pixy  to  the 
English  comedy  was  the  mavcmcnt  suitable  to  these  conditions,  not  the  in- 
__poduaion  of  a  continuous  or  connected  plot.  When  Mr.  Courthope  fimher 
speaks  of  the  moral  plays  as  if  they  were  the  sole  link  of  connection  between 
the  later  miracle  plays  and  the  regular  drama,  and  implies  that  the  "  morality  " 
was  unique  in  its  introduction  of  a  leading  personage,  who  may  be  called  the 
hero  of  the  play,  he  is  attributing  to  it  qualities  that  existed  in  contemporary 
species  of  the  dramatic  kind.  As  to  the  statement  that  the  moral  play  arose, 
■s  if  a  new  kind  of  play,  from  some  modification  of  the  miracle  play,  on  the 
one  hand  by  secular  and  comic  interests,  and  on  the  other  by  allegorical 
modves  and  materials,  I  think  that  sufficient  has  been  elsewhere  said  in  this 
article  to  show  that  secular  and  comic  interests  existed  in  the  miracle  play  with- 
out altering  its  essence,  both  before  and  after  the  moral  had  come  into  promi- 
nence, and  that  allegorical  motives  and  materials  had  developed  themselves  into 
the  moral  pageant  and  play  before  the  miracle  was  visibly  affected  by  them. 


9.  Ths  Period  of  TruiBitloii :  Ftrce  and  Ronuntk  Interlude 

The  period  of  experimentation  or  transition,  which  may  be  said  to  extend 
from  1520  to  ■5S3,  b  characterized  especially  by  the  gradual  abandonment 
of  allegorical  machinery  and  abstract  material.  The  forward  movement  is, 
of  course,  primarily  due  to  the  change  from  the  medixval  attitude  of  mind  to 
that  of  the  renaissance,  from  artificial  thought  whose  medium,  the  symbol,  suc- 
ceeded in  concealing  more  than  it  expressed,  to  experience.  Of  the  social  and 
political  conditions  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  transition  so  fiir  as  English 
comedy  is  concerned  or  thai  shaped  comedy  once  on  its  way,  I  cannot  here 
speak,  but  the  following  would  appear  among  purely  literary  antecedents  : 
First,  the  French  softies  and  f^rcti,  the  technicid  and  satirical  qualities  of 
which  were  a  stimulus  to  invention,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  Italy  and 
Germany  ;  second,  the  dispalations  and  dibats,  veritable  whetstones  of  wit 
and  a  polish  of  words  ai  ungaem ;  third,  the  collateral  development  of  a 
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&Tce  interlude  in  England,  compoaed  in  Latin  and  English,  probably  also  in 
Nonnju  French,  but  generally  aponcaneous,  and  wholly  unforced  ;  fourth, 
the  adaptation  to  dramatic  and  satirical  purposes  of  (»nles,  fabliaux,  aovelle, 
and  their  English  translations  and  congeners,  — more  especially  the  Chanceiian 
e{HSode  with  its  concrete  characters  luid  contemporary  manncn  ;  fifth,  the 
movement  of  native  romance  urged  during  the  fifteenth  and  earher  sixteenth 
centuries  by  contact  with  Spanish  and  Italian  ideals  and  their  fictions  of 
character,  adventure,  and  intrigue ;  sixth,  the  discipline  of  Plautiue  and  Tc- 
rendan  models,  and  of  the  I^tin  and  vernacular  comedies  which  imitated 
them,  as  well  as  of  the  I^tin  school  plays  which  flourished  in  Holland  and 
Germany  during  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  and  seventh,  the 
examples  let  by  Klrchmayer  and  other  German  controversialists  in  the 
attempted  adaptation  of  the  moral  play  to  historical  or  quau- historical  condi- 
tions with  a  view  to  satirical  ends. 

The  plays  that  call  for  consideration  in  this  section  and  the  next  may  be 
classified  roughly  as  farces,  romantic  interludes,  school  interludes,  and  contro- 
versial morals.  Each  of  these  kinds  reaches  a  culmination  conformable  to  its 
nature,  within  the  limits  that  I  have  chosen  for  the  period  ;  and  each  has  its  own 
place  in  the  history  of  comedy.  For  it  must  not  be  supposed  that,  because 
a  pastoral  &rce  like  the  Mak  did  not  develop  into  independent  existence,  or 
because  moral  interludes  gradually  exhausted  their  career  towards  the  end  of 
the  uxteenth  century,  such  species  had  no  influence  in  maturing  English 
comedy.  The  peculiar  quality  and  charm  of  our  comedy  is  that,  deriving 
from  sources  not  only  distinct,  but  remote  in  literary  habitat, — scriptural, 
allegorical,  farcical,  pastoral,  romantic,  classical,  historical,  or  purely  native 
and  social,  —  it  has  not  dissipated  itself  in  a  thousand  streamlets,  but  has 
carried  down  deposits  from  each  tributary  al  its  best.  In  Lqv/s  Labor's 
Lfjt,  Tan  Angry  H'mn,  As  Yeu  Like  It,  Old  Wivti'  Tale,  Ever;  Men 
in  His  Humear,  we  find,  as  in  a  miner's  pan,  '  colours '  from  vastly  different 

Of  the  indebtedness  of  comedy  to  the  parody  of  religious  festivals  I  have 
already  spoken,  end  I  have  little  doubt  that  at  later  periods  English  comedy 
continued  to  draw  devices,  if  not  inspiration,  from  performances  whose  occa- 
sion was  a  revolt  against  the  straitness  of  religion.  One,  at  least,  of  the 
interludes  of  John  Heywood  is  closely  similar  to  the  French  Fara  de  Fernet, 
and  that  nich  fivces  were,  in  motive,  first  a  gloss  upon  the  lessons  of  the  divine 
service,  then  a  diversion,  and  finally  a  &ctar  in  the  extra- ecclesiastical  Feast  of 
Pools,  any  reader  of  Petit  de  Juileville  will  readily  concede.  It  is  impossible 
that  the  comic  features  and  comic  characters  of  the  farces  acted  by  the  cltra 
dt  la  Bastche,  such  as  that  of  the  immortal  Mailrt  Patbelia,  should  not  have 
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affected  the  dramstic  invention  of  contemporary  and  succeeding  Englishmen, 
convenani  as  many  of  them  were  with  the  literature  and  society  of  France. 
And  «  like  eifect  might  naturally  be  expected  to  have  been  exercised  by  the 
tcttits  of  the  contemporary  enfants  sans  seuci ;  for,  through  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  drama  of  that  kind  convulsed  the  sides  of  merrymakeri 
south  of  the  Channel.  Such  were  the  occasion  and  motive  of  ^u^res  and 
sottiis.  So  liu  as  they  employed  the  plot  of  domestic  intrigue  tor  their  pur- 
poses of  satire,  I  have  little  doubt  that  they  drew  freely  upon  the  latin  elegiac 
comedies  of  which  I  have  already  spoken  as  the  favourite  dramatic  species  of 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  The  Farce  di  PerHet  has  connectioo 
with  more  than  one  of  those  imitations  of  Terentian  intrigue.  It  has,  also, 
like  many  of  its  kind  and  of  elegiac  comedies  a»  well,  a  kinship  with  one  and 
another  popular  tale.  The  church,  then,  seems  to  have  tiimtshed  the  oppor- 
tunity for  these  farces,  and  for  some  as  an  object  of  satire  the  modve  ;  the 
antes  and  fabliaux  of  [he  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries  fur- 
nished much  of  the  material ;  I.<itin  comedy,  its  medixval  and  renaissance 
successors,  cannot  have  failed  to  influence  the  form. 

It  will  be,  of  course,  recalled  that  as  early  as  the  Mai  of  the  Towneley 
pUys,  a  &rce  which  is  not  unworthy  of  comparison  with  Mattre  PathiSm, 
the  English  Inierludiam  de  Clerics  et  Puella,  probably  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, also  indicated  an  acquaintance  with  the  technique  of  the  farce  spedes. 
Undoubtedly  such  interludes  were  a  common  feature  at  entertainments  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  and  had  matured  in  the  ordinary  course  into  fixed  form.  But  they 
were  frequently  extemporaneous,  were  written  for  fleecing  occasions,  and 
might  readily  be  lost.  I  am  inclined  therefore,  to  look  upon  the  dramadzed 
anecdotes  assigned  to  Hey  wood  as  lucky  survivals  of  a  form  which,  since  it 
had  been  long  cultivated  both  in  England  and  France,  may  have  attained  to 
a  degree  of  excellence  before  he  took  it  up.  The  resemblance  of  these  iarces 
to  the  French  is  often  such  that,  as  M.  Jusserand  says,  one  cannot  but  ques* 
tion  whether  Heywood  had  not  some  of  the  old  French  dramas  of  the  type  in 
his  hands.  Since  Mr.  Pollard  has  discussed  the  question  in  this  volume,  it  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  pursue  it  &rther.  In  any  case,  it  is  to  the  honour  of 
Heywood  that  he  brought  to  focus  the  characteristic  qualides  of  the  Chauce- 
rian episode,  the  farce  and  the  dramaric  debate.  ''This  I  write,"  says  he, 
"not  to  teach,  but  to  touch."  In  his  work,  accordingly,  we  find  nuratives 
of  single  and  independent  interest,  if  not  exactly  plot,  and  an  adaptation  of 
that  which  is  abstract  to  purposes  of  amusement.  We  And  characters  with 
modve,  and  sometimes  personality,  contemporary  manners,  witty  dialogue, 
satire  ;  and  in  at  least  the  Play  if  Lave,  an  adumbration  of  the  sentimeotal, 
dare  we  say  romandc,  possibilities  of  comedy,  to  be  realized  when  it  ahoulcl 
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tiave  thrown  illegory  and  icholutidsm  co  the  windi.  The  I^undreu  in  the 
Wether  envisages  flectingly  the  itraiti  of  life  and  the  recompense  ;  and  id  the 
Plaj  af  Love,  the  personification  of  various  phases  of  that  passion  is  a  kind  of 
glass  through  which  we  darkly  divine  the  motives  of  many  later  comedies. 
There  is,  however,  with  the  single  excepdon  of  the  Vice's  trick  in  Live,  no 
action  which  can  be  called  dramatic  in  Heywood's  undoubted  playa  ;  for,  as 
Mr.  Pollard  reminds  us,  the  Pardeaer  and  Jihan,  although  they  avail  them- 
selves of"  business  "  in  order  to  deveti^  t  plot,  have  not  the  significance  of 
comedy  proper. 
e  To  understand  the  nature  of  the  movement!  that  fdlow  we  must  recur, 
\  though  with  the  utmost  brevity,  to  the  history  of  later  Latin  comedy.  The 
comic  recitals  of  the  twelfth  century  and  thereabout  were  succeeded  by  the 
comedy  of  the  Italian  humanists,  sdll  in  Latin,  but  dramatic  in  form  and  appar- 
ently in  intent,  which,  though  it  availed  itself,  like  the  elej^ac  school,  of  the 
outworn  situations  and  devices  of  scabrous  amours,  contributed  conuderably  to 
the  enrichment  of  the  romantic  strain  by  the  passion  with  which  it  invested  its 
material,  sometimes,  also,  to  the  cause  of  realism  by  its  unconscious,  though 
oiten  repulsive,  accuracy  of  detail.  Although  Plautus  is  to  some  extent  culti- 
vated, the  Terentian  model  was  still  the  favourite  with  youthfiil  imitators  until 
■tudy  of  the  older  poet  was  revived  by  the  recovery  of  the  twelve  lost  plays  and 
thor  introduction  to  Roman  circles  in  14.27.  The  PhilohgU  of  Petrarch's 
earlier  years  is  accordingly  fiishioned  in  the  style  of  Terence,  and  is  even 
reported,  for  it  is  unfortunately  lost,  to  have  surpassed  iu  classical  forbears. 
Written  about  133  i,  it  was  the  first  product  of  the  new  dramatic  school, 
and  was  succeeded  by  a  numerous'  train  of  ambitious  efliisions,  — university 
plays  we  might  call  most  of  them,  —  a  few  witty,  some  sentimental,  many 
libidinous,  all  very  young,  and  still  all,  or  nearly  all,  cleverly  and  regularly 
constructed.  It  concerns  us  here  but  to  mention  the  PeuUu  of  Vergerio, 
which  Creizenach  dates  137O1  Aretino's  Ptlisceae,  about  1390,  Alberti's 
PhihJcxeei,  I  +  18,  Ugolino's  Phikgena,  some  time  before  1+37,  and  Picco- 
lomini's  Criiii,  144.4.'  Of  these  erotic  comedies,  ^  pornographic  were  per- 
haps a  more  fitting  term,  —  the  most  popular  seems  to  have  been  the  Phihgena  ,■ 
the  moat  eminent,  according  to  Creizenach  (but  I  don't  see  why),  the  C'isii. 
The  Patilui  pretends  to  aim  at  the  improvement  of  youth  ;  one  might  for  a 
moment  imagine  that  it  was  intended  to  be  a  prodigal  son  play.  But  in  none 
of  these  plays  is  there  nther  punishment  or  repentance.  In  tiict  the  unaffected 
verve  with  which  they  display  the  wantonness  of  life  is  not  the  least  of  their 
contributions  to  comedy.  The  pBliutne  is  notable  for  its  modernity  of  man- 
>  For  KHDC  of  that  kc  Qiudrio,  DtUa  Sraria  t  iilh  Rtpnt  i'  i^ni  Poina,  Vol,  ttl., 
Lib.  II.,  J3  (I  Of. 
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nen  and  of  morals.  The  lole  insCaDce  unong  these  playa,  to  Ar  u  I  can 
aacenain,  of  noble  lenthnenc  and  hannlesi  plot  ii  the  Philidtxets.  Tlie  use 
of  abstract  names  for  the  characiera  lends  it,  indeed,  somewhat  the  appearance 
of  a  moral  interlude. 

Of  much  ^eater  value,  however,  in  the  history  of  the  acted  drama,  and 
of  closer  bearing  upon  the  English  comedy,  were  the  representations  of  Plautus 
and  Terence,  lirst  in  the  Ijitin  and  ultimately  in  the  vernacular,  which  marked 
I  the  last  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century  in  the  courts  of  northern  Italy,  These 
in  turn  were  but  stepping-stones  towards  such  dramabc  dialogues  as  the  Timene 
of  B<^ardo,  1494,  and  the  stilt  more  significant  ezpcrimenti  of  Anosto  and 
Bibbicna — the  Ivst  romantic  comedies  In  prose  and  in  the  native  tongue. 
The  aathors  of  the  Suppasiti  (acted  in  1509)  and  the  CalanJria  (written  ib 
I  ;oS,  but  not  presented  till  six  yean  later)  derive  much  ftma  Roman 
lources,'  but  in  general  these  comedies  and  their  like  were  original.  Thrir 
influence  upon  our  own  plays  of  romantic  intrigue  will  presently  appear. 
So,  likewise,  will  that  of  a  Spanish  work,  of  even  earlier  date,  the  dramatic 
novel  of  CalisU  and  Meliiaa  ,■  for  thb  tragic  production  of  Cota  and  De 
Rojas  is  the  source  of  our  first  English  romandc  drama.  The  connection 
between  other  forms  of  Italian  drama,  the  CammedU  detP  arte,  the  pastoral 
drama,  etc.,  and  the  later  stage  in  western  Europe  has  been  ably  discussed  by 
Klein,  Moland,  Symonds,  and  Ward ;  and  to  them  I  must  refer  the  reader 
of  this  more  summary  account. 

The  decade  that  saw  the  first  of  Heywood's  virile  plays  was  probably 
that  which  welcomed  to  England  the  ebullient,  un-English  passions  of  a  dra- 
matic species  destined  10  develop  the  nauve  stock  in  a  fiir  difierent  manner. 
"  A  new  commodye  in  englyshe,  in  maner  of  an  enterlude,"  ordinarily  called 
Calisi*  end  Milihaa,  is  the  earliest  romantic  play  of  intrigue  in  our  language. 
It  was  "  caused  to  be  printed  "  by  that  excellent  promoter  of  the  dramatic 
art,  John  Rastcll,  about  1 530,  and  was  written  —  perhaps  by  him  —  not  long 
before.  The  appellation  "  commodye  ' '  had  been  used  during  the  same  decade 
with  reference  to  the  English  translation  of  the  Andiie  (about  ■jao-19)  ; 
it  ij  here  used  for  the  first  time  on  the  title-page  of  an  English  play.  And  this 
interesting  interlude  may,  indeed,  well  be  called  both  Engli^  and  comedy  ; 
for  though  it  derives  fivm  romance  sources  (the  Spanish  dramatic  composidon 
by  Fernando  de  Rojas,  before  1500),  and  is  affected  by  the  Italian,  it  does 
not  follow  exactly  the  plot  of  its  original  ;  and  though  it  is  "  reduced  to  the 
proportions  of  an  interlude,"  it  treats  of  an  idea  not  farcical,  but  significant, 
and  it  develops  the  motives  of  real  characters,  by  way  of  action,  pasuon,  and 
intrigue,  to  a  happy  conclusion  within  the  realm  of  convention  and  common 
tense.     It  is,  indeed,  a  comedy,  perhaps  our  first  well-ronnded  comedy, 
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though  in  miniature.  The  SecunJa  PaMorum  it  exceti  in  lingleneu  of  aim  ; 
the  Pardtntr  and  Frirt  and  the  "Jekan,  in  meaning  ftw  life.  It  excels  all 
preceding  interludei  in  the  fiiUilment  of  the  purpoK,  now  for  the  first  time 
announced  in  English  drama,  "  to  ihew  and  to  descnbe  as  well  the  bewte 
and  good  propenea  of  women  as  theyr  vyces  and  evyll  condiciona."  For 
the  first  time  unce  plays  became  secular,  women  are  introduced,  not  as  the 
objects  of  1011111117  ""^  ridicule,  but  aa  dramatic  material  of  an  xsthetic, 
moral,  and  intellectual  value  equal  to  that  of  men.  What  the  author  of  Jshan 
did  for  the  amusing  and  real  action  desirable  in  a  comedy,  the  author  of  this 
play  did  for  vital  characterization  and  passioi^  Meliboea  is  the  first  heroine 
of  our  romantic  comedy  ;  she  is  10  fair  that  for  tier  lover  there  is  "  no  such 
soverngn  in  heaven,  though  ihc  be  in  earth."  She  is,  if  the  play  was  written 
before  the  Plaj  of  Lnvt,  our  earliest  heroine  "loved,  not  loving."  She  is  a 
woman  and  pitiful  and  to  be  wooed  ;  frail  and  repentant ;  but  then  indignant 
and  not  to  be  won.  Calisio  ia,  likewise,  our  first  lover  in  despair.  This 
element  of  woman  worship  _  not  worship  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  or  iradirional 
interest  in  the  Magdalene  or  any  other  saint  —  is  no  slight  contribution  to  the 
material  of  comedy.  The  intrigue  of  the  play,  —  the  foils  of  character  and 
action,  the  go-betweens,  the  plot  within  plot  introduced  by  Celestina,  her 
realisric  account  of  Sempronio' a  character,  her  device  of  the  ■■  girdle,"  the  mys- 
terious agency  of  the  dream,  —  no  better  indicadon  of  romantic  tendency  can 
be  detected  until  we  reach  Redford's  play  of  If  it  and  Scicttce,  of  which  pres- 
ently. But  first,  and  that  we  may  keep  in  mind  the  parallelism  of  dramatic 
tendencies  in  this  momentous  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  let  us  turn  to 
another  stream,  that  of  the  school  interludes  and  the  classical  influence. 


10.  The  Period  of  Traiuitlon :  School  Intertode  anil  ControveraUl  Moral 

During  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  early  sixteenth,  influences  of  impor- 
tance to  English  comedy  proceed  not  from  the  literature  of  Italy  and  Spain  alone. 
la  northern  Europe  additions  moat  significant  to  the  history  of  the  type  were 
making.  To  the  crop  of  French  letliei,  mcralitis,  and  farcts  I  have  already 
refetred.  The  German  Reuchlin  in  1498  put  forth  a  roaring  Ladn  comedy 
called  the  Htnnt,  which,  in  modern  Terentian  style,  embodied  the  chicaneries 
of  Pathelin.  About  the  same  time  the  Gennans  began  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance, through  translations  in  their  own  tongue,  of  highly  flavoured 
Italian  Latin  plays  like  the  PoliicenevoA  the  PhiUgenia  ;  while  those  of  them 
who  cared  not  for  such  things  were  &voured  with  a  recrudescence  of  the 
Chriatian  Terence  school.     In  ijoy  the  young  humanist,  KUian  Renter,  in 
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imitRcion  of  the  nun  of  Guidersheim,  prodaced  in  Latin  hii  pioui  catacdj 
depicting  the  passion  of  Si.  Dorothea;  In  HoDand,  meanwhile,  -were 
sprin^^g  into  existence  the  Laun  prototypes  of  more  than  one  of  our  own 
didactic  interludes ;  for  in  the  camedia  sacra  the  attempt  was  made  to  cotn- 
iMiie  the  intrigue  of  the  Italian  university  play  with  the  moral  of  the  prodigal 
■on  and  the  technique  of  the  Terentian  drama.  The  more  important  of  these 
plays  of  the  prodiga]  son,  in  respect  of  influence  upon  English  comedy,  are 
the  AsetU!  of  Macropedius,  written  before  1  ;i9,  and  liis  RtbilUi,  1535,  the 
Aealastus  of  Gnapheus,  I  $29,  and  the  StudenUs  of  Siymmcliui,  1 549.  The 
most  dramatic  of  them  arc  the  second  and  third  as  mentioned.  The  Atalastia, 
indeed,  translaceJ  into  English  by  Palsgrave  in  1 540,  exerted  a  long-enduring 
influence  upon  our  drama.  To  the  same  period  belong  also  a  species  of  bib- 
lical comedies  dealing  with  heroes,  liite  the  Jasfph  of  the  Dutch  Jesuit,  Cro- 
cus, 1535,  and  the  Susanna,  Judith,  Eli,  Ruth,  Jab,  Salnmon,  Celiiitk,  etc., 
of  Macropcdius,  the  Swiss  Siit  Rirck,  and  others  j  and  another  kind  of  play 
that  occupied  itself  with  prototypes  of  the  Roman  Antichrist,  —  HamaD, 
Judas,  and  the  like.  The  former  may  be  called  the  idyUic  or  heroic  miracle, 
the  latter  the  polemic.  And  of  the  latter  the  most  influential  development 
was  the  controversial  interlude,  Paramackius,  written  by  the  Gennan  Protestant 
Naogeorgos  (Kirchmayer)  and  dedicated  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
By  1 54;  this  pity,  in  which  the  Pope  figures  as  the  Antichrist,  had  not  only 
been  acted  at  Cambridge  in  the  original,  but  translated  into  English  by  our 
own  John  Bale ;  and,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  it  was,  somewhere  between 
1^40  and  I  J4S,  imitated  by  him  in  one  of  the  most  vigorous  of  our  contro- 
versial dramas.' 

Of  the  cultivation  of  the  drama  in  Latin  in  England  I  have  aiready  made 
mention  in  treating  of  the  saints'  plays  and  the  Terentian  drama  of  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries.  Other  indications  of  a  L^tin  drama  occur,  although 
intrequently.  William  Fitzstephen,  who  speaks  of  the  ludus  given  by  Geof- 
ftey's  boys  at  Dunstable,  tells  us,  also,  that  it  was  customary  on  feast  days 
for  masters  of  schools  to  hold  festival  meetings  in  the  churches,  when  the 
pupils  contested,  not  only  in  disputationi,  but  also  with  Feicennine  license  in 
satirical  verses  touching  "the  faults  of  schooI-feUows  or  perhaps  of  greater 
people"  ;  a  practice  which  could  only  with  difEculty  escape  development 
into  a  rude  Aristophanic  comedy.  We  have  mention  also  of  perquidtes  for  a 
tumaiia  in  one  of  the  Cambridge  colleges  as  early  as  1 386,  evidently  of  the 
Latin  type,  and  of  the  presentation  of  a  goodly  comedy  of  Plautus  at  court  in 
15x0.     Between  ijzz  and  i  {32  the  Master  of  St.  Paul's  produced  a  Ladn 

'  For  tbc  lubwance  of  this  paiifiaph  kc  the  humria  of  Kldn,  Hofind,  ind  Cicucnach. 
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ichool  dranui  oi  Didf  before  Wolsey,  and  according  to  Collier'i  luppoudon,* 
the  same  John  Ritwyte  was  the  suthoi^  of  the  satiric  interlude,  in  Lans  and 
French,  of  Luther  and  his  wife,  which  was  acted  for  the  delectation  of  the 
Dot  yet  refonned  Henry  and  hii  foreign  guests  in  ijz?.  Of  the  nature  of 
this  play,  unfortunately  lost,  some  conception  may  be  gathered  from  the  still  sur- 
viving list  of  its  characters  (allegorical,  religious,  and  contemporary),  Ironi  the 
analogous  Ladut  ludintim  Luderum  ludens,  i  ^30,  and  the  somewhat  more  re- 
cent and  moit  scurrilous  Mtnachoptrasmachia,  both  by  Germans.  Before  1^30 
and  apparently  with  a  view  to  acdng,  the  Andria  had  been  turned  into  Eng- 
lish,* and  by  153$  at  least  two  Latin  comedies  of  moral -myth  ologictt  character 
had  been  wtittcD  by  Artour  of  Cambridge,  and  one,  the  Piseater,  by  Hoker 
of  Oxford.*  We  have  word  of  a  dramatic  pageant  in  English  and  I«tin  to 
which  Udall  contributed  in  1532;  in  1534  he  issued  a  book  of  selections 

entitled  FlMciri  »f  TtrtHct.     In  1 540  Palsgrave  had  introduced  the  prodigal 

son  drama  from  Germany  ;  and  by  i  J45  Bale  had  followed  suit  with  a 
L^tin  play  of  Andchrisc.  During  the  same  period  Udall  was  producing  hu 
flures  (smeedia,  now  lost,  and  that  other  schoolmaster -dramatist,  Radclifie 
of  Hitchin,  was  writing  tpeclactila  limul  jucunda  et  haneita  for  his  boys 
to  present,  —  heroic  miracles  of  the  type  affected  by  Macropedius,  and  a 
romantic  comedy  of  Griselda,  probably  all  b  Ladn,  but  unfortunately  all 
vanished. 

The  importance  of  the  English  school  drama  has  been  well  preaented  by 
Professor  Herford  and  Dr.  Ward,  but  there  is  something  in  the  name  that 
leads  the,  ordinary  reader  to  underrate  the  genus.  A  word  or  so  by  way 
of  classification  may  be  of  assbtance.  These  interludes  &Q  naturally  into 
four  kinds.  Those  that  ridicule  folly,'  vain  pretenuon,  and  conceit,  or 
Mirth  playa,  —  plays  after  the  model  of  Plautus,  mock-heroic,  or  purely 
diverting,  like  the  Tkenytes.  Those  that  are  pedagogical  in  tendency, 
(tirected  against  idleness  and  ignorance,  or  Wit  plays.  They  began  with 
Rastell's  Four  Elements,  and  reached  their  highest  mark  in  the  CentracI 
beNaeen  Witt  and  Wisdame.  Those  that  portray  the  conflict  with  the  ex- 
cesses and  lusts  of  the  flesh,  or  Youth  plays.  They  consist  of  such  pro- 
ducdoni  at  Mankjnd,  Nature,  Hjckeicorner,  and  reach  their  climax,  about 
1554,  in  the  Interlude  of  Touik.  The  school  drama  includes,  in  the  last 
place,  a  series  corrective  of  parental  indulgence  and  filial  disobedience,  aptly 
called  Prodigal  Son  plays.  These  are  patterned  upon  Terence,  but  follow  the 
manner  of  Dutch  school  plays  like  the  Aeelaitus  or  of  the  still  earlier  French 

I  £.  Dr.  Pi.,  I.  107,  ftom  GibMn'i 

*  WuTon,  H.  E«g.  Ft.  (1871),  IV.  315. 

*  Heribn),  Lit.  Ril.,  pp.  io7-to>. 
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maraHtti,  BUn-Aviii  el  Mal-Avhi,  L'Hommt  peckeur,  tnd  Lts  Enfentt  dt 
Mainttnaut.  They  make  more  or  less  jise  of  the  scriptunJ  modf  and  are 
sometimes  tragical.  Id  the  period  under  consideration  their  best  repreientatives 
are  the  Nice  Wantcn  and  the  Dmbedient  Child,  From  the  point  of  vietv  of 
comedy  the  first  of  these  kinds,  the  Mirth  play,  occupies  a  place  by  itself;  for, 
though  it  may  sometimes  intend  to  teach,  it  always  aims  at,  and  achieves, 
laughter.  To  the  tliree  remaining  kinds,  we  must  for  convenience,  join, 
however,  another  which,  though  not  of  the  school  spedet,  is  primarily 
didactic,  —  I  mean  the  contioverual  interlude.  This  includes  Bale's  Kiag 
Jahatt,  Wever'i  Lusty  Juventiu,  and  the  Reipuilica, 

In  the  Mirth  play,  Thersytes,  theinfluenceofPlautus  is  evident, — a  school 
play,  to  be  sure,  but  written  with  a  view  to  amusement  or  rollicking  satire 
rather  than  instruction.  Acted  in  1S37,  this  "enterlude"  has  for  its  hero  a 
«  Tuffler  forth  of  the  Greke  lande  "  whose  "  crakying  "  stands  half-way  be- 
tween the  classical  Pyrgopolinicea  and  Thraso  and  the  modern  Router  Doister. 
For  all  its  academic  flavour,  the  burlesque  is  coarse  and  crude,  but  atill 
genuinely  humorous.  It  deserves  notice,  in  especial,  for  the  variety  of  it* 
contents,  chivalric,  romantic,  popular,  scriptural  as  well  as  Greek  and  Latin  ; 
also  for  its  artistic  ezhibiuon  of  the  braggart,  —  the  leisurely  proceeding  of 
his  discomfiture,  the  subordination  of  other  characters  to  that  end ;  and  for 
its  mastery  of  technical  devices,  —  concealment,  magic,  the  play  upon  the 
word,  and  that  hunting  of  the  word  and  letter  which  was  so  soon  to  drive 
conversation  out  of  its  wits.  As  an  interlude  of  foreign  oripn,  the  Theriytes 
has  a  place  in  the  development  of  the  comic  element  somewhat  analogous 
to  that  of  the  Caliitt  in  the  development  of  the  romantic.  As  far  at  the 
cjuaUty  of  mirth  is  concerned  it  might  be  classed  with  Riiiter  Daiiter  and  yacke 
Jugeler  ;  but  those  plays  are  much  more  highly  developed  in  form  and  spirit, 
and  must  be  reserved  for  consideraDon  with  the  polytypic,  and  early  regular, 
comedy. 

The  remaining  classes  of  interlude  are  manifestly  didactic  ;  those  of  Wit 
and  Youth  derive,  however,  more  directly  fcom  native  sources,  while  those 
of  the  Prodigal  Son  have  close  affiliation  with  the  Christian  Terence  of  the 
continental   humanists. 

Redford's  JVyt  and  Science,  composed  probably  between  1 541  and  1 547, 
is,  in  form  and  intent,  like  Lusty  Juvtntas  and  other  survivals  of  the  moral 
interlude.  It  differs,  however,  in  company  with  the  Fsur  Elements  and 
other  Wit  plays,  in  substituting  a  scientiiic  for  a  religious  purpose ;  and  it 
adds  a  feature  not  to  be  found  in  earlier  kinds  of  moral,  a  chivalrous  ideal 
of  love  and  adventure,  academic,  to  be  sure,  but  unmistakable.  This  ap- 
pears in  the  wcxting  of  Lady  Science  by  Wyt,  and  his  encounter  with  the 
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tynnt  (»'  fiend  Tediotuness  ' '  for  my  dere  hartu  uke  to  Wynne  my  tpurreg ; ' ' 
in  the  hero's  inconsuncy,  defeat,  and  subsequent  succesa,  and  in  the  dramatic 
employment  of  romaatic  initrumenu  and  tokens,  auch  as  the  magic  glaM 
and  the  sword  of  comfort ;  abo  in  the  love  songi.  All  of  theie  and 
similar  feature*  of  which  the  sources  are  not  entirely  continental  make 
for  the  development  of  a  romantic  and  humanistic  drama.  It  may  be 
worth  noticing,  moreover,  that  the  fiend  of  the  play  is  neither  Vice  nor 
Devi!.  He  mcim  to  be  a  cross  between  the  Devil  of  the  miracles  and 
a  monster  of  native  as  well  as  scriptural  ancestry  (an  early  draft  of  Giant 
Despair),  who  figures  in  a  modemizaiion  of  this  play,  Tht  Marriage  af 
Witte  and  Science.  In  chronological  sequence  the  next  of  the  Wit  plays 
is  the  Contract  of  a  Marrige  belaeene  Wit  and  Wisdome  (not  Wit  and 
Science,  as  Professor  Brandl  has  it).  This  was  probably  written  about 
the  same  time  as  the  Lustj  Juventmi.  The  mention  of  the  King's  most 
••  royal  majcstie  "  and  the  appearance  of  the  Vice  Idleness  as  a  priest  would 
point  to  a  dale  earlier  than  1553,  while  the  resemblance  to  Redford's  play, 
though  by  no  means  close,  indicates  posteriority  10  that  much  cruder  produc- 
tion. The  division  into  acts  and  scenes  is,  on  the  other  hand,  less  elaborate 
than  that  obtaining  in  the  latest  play  of  this  series.  The  Marriage  of  Witte 
end  Science.  The  Contract  is  altogether  the  most  meritorious  of  those  academic 
predecessors  of  the  drama  of  the  Prodigal  Son  which  introduce  the  indul- 
gent mother  as  a  morivc  force.  While  the  conception  is  formal  and  didactic, 
the  aaion  avails  itself,  like  Redford'a  play,  of  the  romantic  element  involved 
in  the  perilous  adventure  for  love.  The  Contract,  moreover,  startles  the 
sober  atmosphere  of  the  moral  interlude  by  a  rapidity  of  movement,  a  com- 
binadon  of  plots  major  and  minor,  a  diversity  of  subordinate  characters  and 
incidents  altogether  unprecedented.  The  racy  and  natural  wit,  the  equi- 
voque, the  actual,  even  if  vulgar,  humanity  of  the  scenes  from  low  life, 
and  the  skill  with  which  the  Mother  Bees,  the  Dols  and  Lobs,  Snatches 
and  Catches,  the  Constable,  and  the  thoroughly  rustic  Vice  with  his  actual 
resemblance  to  Diccon  the  Bedlem,  are  dovetailed  into  the  action,  —  these 
prof>erties  make  this  a  very  commendable  predecessor,  not  only  of  Gatnmer 
Garton,  but  of  certain  plays  of  Dekker  and  Jonson  where  similar  features 
obtain.  With  the  Contract,  the  interlude  of  this  kind  attains  its  climax. 
Tlu  Marriage  of  Witte  and  Science,  which  is  a  revision  of  Redford's  play 
of  nmilar  name,  must  also  be  mentioned  here,  although  it  is  a  postliminious 
specimen  of  the  type.  Not  licensed  until  I  ^69— 70,  and,  according  to 
Fleay,  acted  as  Wit  and  Will,  1567-78,'  it  adds  nothing  vital  to  the  plot 
or  characters  of  its  model.  Still,  in  literary  and  dramatic  handling,  it  is 
»  mmrj  tf  ibt  Stagt,  p.  64. 
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an  exunple  of  the  peWecdon  to  which  the  moral  play  conld  come.  Collier, 
indeed,  haa  said  that  it  wis  the  first  play  of  its  kind  regularly  divided  into 
acta  and  scene*  with  indication  of  the  same  :  but  that  it  not  true,  for  the 
Reipuilica  of  1553  has  five  acts  and  the  proper  arrangement  in  scenes; 
and  to  have  other  play*  of  1553  or  earlier,  though  of  different  kind,  Uke  the 
yani  and  Esau, 

If  DOW  we  pass  to  (he  Vonth  playt,  we  thall  find  in  the  luitrlude  of  femth 
(about  I S  S4)  the  culminadon  of  dramatic  effons  to  portray  the  sowing  of  wild 
oata,  — efforts  avowedly  moral  in  purpoac,  but  with  a  reminiscent  smack  of  the 
lipt  and  a  fellow-feeling  for  the  scapegrace.  The  Interlude  ef  Toutk  it  char- 
acterized nnther  by  the  unbridled  merriment  of  the  Milei  Ghriaiiu  tj'pe  nor  by 
the  depth  or  pathos  of  dramas  portraying  solicitous  parents  and  prodigal  sons  ; 
bat  it  pavet  die  way  for  '  tragical '  comediei  of  this  latter  class,  and  is  infi- 
nitely more  dramatic,  because  more  human,  than  the  pedagogical  onslaughts 
upon  idlenesi,  irksomeness,  ignorance,  and  the  like  of  which  we  have  just 
treated.  It  has,  perhaps,  not  been  noticed  that  the  Interlude  ef  Tenth  hold* 
about  the  same  relation  to  tjychiesraer  in  matter  of  motive  and  treatment  that 
Hjeieicirrntr  holds  10  ihe  Four  Elemeirti  and  Mankjnd,  —  indeed,  a  closer 
reladon,  for  in  many  details  of  character,  device,  situation,  as  well  at  by  literal 
transference  of  language,  it  borrows  from  Hyekesttrner.  This  at  indicating  the 
descent  of  the  species  is  in  itself  interesting.  But  the  present  play  generally 
improves  upon  all  that  it  derives.  In  addition,  the  vivid  conversadon,  shrewd 
and  waggish  wit,  local  colouring,  atmosphere  of  taverns,  dicing,  cards,  and 
worse  iniquities,  justify,  I  think,  the  statement  that  it  is  at  once  the  most 
realistic,  amusing,  and  graceful  specimen  of  its  kind.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  as 
artistic  as  a  didactic  interlude  coiild  permit  itself  to  be. 

One  cannot  consider  the  so-caUed  Prodigal  Son  interludes,  without  observ- 
ing that  the  theme  itself  tupplies  an  opportunity  for  the  enlargement  of  dra- 
matic endeavour.  For  these  productions  are  directed  as  much  against  parental 
indulgence  as  against  filial  disobedience.  The  "  Preaty  Interlude  called  NUe 
Wanma,"  printed  in  1560,  was  written  before  the  death  of  Edward  VI. 
Though  it  may  have  derived  suggestions  from  the  RebelUs '  of  Macropedius, 
153J,  it  is  of  its  own  ori^nality  and  dramatic  merit,  in  my  opinion,  the  best 
of  its  class  in  English  at  the  time  of  writing.  While  it  presents  a  mixture  of 
scriptural,  classical,  and  moral  elements,  it  it  essentially  a  modem  production. 

I  Bnuidl,  ^//n,  LXII. ;  cf  Heriiird,  IJu  Re!.,  p.  !;£.  To  tncc  tb«  iDggeMion  of  tbc 
nndel  of  Binubu  to  xhe  Smdinriii  of  StfRinieliui,  IJ49,  is,  I  think,  ibnird.  It  ii  •nangr 
due Cn3Eeiu£h,  Geub.  i.  ma.  Dr.,  I.  4.70,  ihould  inert,  in  fite  of  titc  Nice  Ifaain  uid  Thi 
Glatu  tf  Grvtrnmira,  thit  no  Engliih  ■  oionl '  iTiiii  tliclf  of  mm  TtftaaOxita  of  tbc 
hamaa  lace  —  a  good  and  an  evil. 
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The  allegoricit  lingers  only  in  the  character  of  Worldly  Shame.  If  thii  be 
eliminated,  there  remains  a  play  with  reiliatic,  romantic,  and  ideal  qualitiea,  an 
air  of  probability,  and  a  plot  well  conceived  and  ejccellcntly  completed. 
Iniquity,  or  Baily  enand,  is  a  concrete  Vice,  working  by  actual  and  possible 
mediods.  The  unfortunate  heroine  and  the  well -contrasted  pairs  of  mothers 
and  tons  are  manifest  not  only  by  their  deeds  but  by  the  opinions  of  those  who 
know  them.  The  plot,  in  other  words,  grows  out  of  the  characters ;  it  is 
full  of  inddeni,  and  it  lalls  naturally  into  acts,  which  have  been  elaborated  in 
various  and  dramadcaJly  interesting  scenes.  The  movemeRis,  on  the  one  hand 
coward  a  catastrophe,  on  the  other  toward  the  triumph  of  right  living,  are  con- 
ducted with  skilful  suspense,  surprise,  discovery,  and  revolution,  -and  are  well 
interwoven.  The  conversations  and  songs  arc  racy  or  sober  according  to  the 
conditions  ;  the  combination  of  xathetic  qualities,  comic,  tragic,  ind  pathetic,  is 
an  agreeable  advance  upon  the  inartistic  extremes  afforded  by  moil  of  the  contem- 
porary interludes  of  moral  intent.  The  next  of  these  plays,  the  "  pretie  and 
mery  new  interlude  called  Tkt  Dhtbeditnt  Child,  by  Thomas  Ingeland,  late 
Student  at  Cambridge,"  was  acted,  Mr.  Fleay  thinks,  before  Elizabeth  b 
March,  1  j6o— 61 .  Though  it  was  not  published  till  1 J64,  it  was  certainty, 
like  the  Nut  Wanton,  written  before  ISJJ.  The  purpose  is  serious  and  the 
conclusion  almost  tragic,  but  the  play  contributes  to  the  comedy  of  domesdc 
satire.  If  the  main  characters  were  but  indicated  by  name,  like  those  below 
stairs,  Blanche  and  Long- Tongue,  this  picturesque  and  wholly  dramatic  inter- 
lude would  have  attracted  more  notice  than  has  been  vouchsafed  it.  Its  literary 
merici,  ver$e,  poetic  feeling  and  expression,  and  its  natural  dialogue  entitle  it 
to  high  conuderadon  ;  its  decidedly  novel  dramatic  qualities,  even  though  they 
bear  a  general  resemblance  to  the  StudenUs '  of  Stymmelius,  rank  it  with  the 
Niei  Wanton  as  one  of  the  most  vigorous  of  our  early  representatives  of  the 
dramatic  actualities  of  family  life. 

For  reasons  which  I  have  already  indicated,  the  controversial  plays  of  the 
period  between  1  ^20  and  1  ^$3  may  be  considered  here.  The  iirst  of  these 
in  chronological  order  is  Bale's  King  "Johan,  about  1 540— 47,  with  later 
insertions  in  the  author's  hand.  Its  relation  to  Lyndsay's  SRtire  of  the  Thrie 
Eslatis  b  well  known ;  and  Professor  Herford'*  has  indicated  its  indebtedness 
also  to  the  Pemmtckius  and  the  Protestant  version  of  the  andchrist  legend. 
It  is  a  dramadc  satire  on  the  abuses  of  the  church,  its  riches,  orders,  brother- 
hoods, confessionals,  simony,  free  thought,  mummer)'  (judaistic  and  pagan), 
Latin  ritual,  ha^olatry,  and  papal  supremacy.  Few  more  excellent  embodi- 
ments of  the  Vice  have  been  preserved  than  the  Sedycyon  of  this  play,  who 
in  every  estate  of  the  clergy  plays  a  pan,  sometimes  monk,  sometimes  nun,  or 

I  BnuxD,  SlMtlla,  LXXIII.  |  aod  Herfbrd,  lit.  Rtl.  1  Ul.  ttil.,  p.  135. 
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canon,  or  chapter-house  monk,  or  Sir  John,  or  the  parson,  or  the  bishop,  at 
the  friar,  or  the  purgatory  priest  and  every  man'a  wife's  deure  :  — 

"  Yea,  to  go  Ivdo',  lumtjine  I  am  >  <w>dyiu11  ■■, 
Yea,  sumtyme  a  pope  and  than  am  I  loni  orer  all, 
Both  in  bcvyn  and  enhe  and  alto  in  pwgatoty. 
And  do  weare  iij  crowncs  whan  I  am  io  my  glorye." 

In  spite  of  IVofessor  Schelling'a'  reecm  rejection  of  King  JehaiiitoTa  the 
list  of  chronicle  plays,  I  cannot  but  agree  with  Dr.  Ward  that  this  moral  is 
of  considerable  importance  in  thehbtory  of  that  species.  That  it  uses  history 
merely  as  the  cloak  for  a  religio-policicsil  allegory,  and  that  it  does  not  tjuite 
succeed  in  drawing  together  the  points  of  fact  and  fiction  in  the  development 
of  action  and  character,  —  these  defects  do  not  alter  its  significance  as  the  first 
English  play  to  incarnate  the  political  spirit  of  its  age  in  a  form  imaginatively 
attributed  to  an  earlier  period  of  native  history.  Although  it  is  not  a  comedy, 
it  concerns  us  here  as  a  drama  of  critical  and  satirical  intent.  It  is  succeeded 
by  plays  like  Laity  Juventui  and  RespublUa,  which  deal  more  or  less  with 
political  ajfairs,  and  interest  us  because  they  enliven  the  controversial  by  the 
introduction  of  the  realistic  and  comic,  and,  accordingly,  in  an  age  when  po- 
lemics WIS  politics,  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  comedy  by  shaping  it 
more  or  less  to  a  medium  for  the  dissemination  of  practical  ideas.  More- 
over, though  Bale  had  no  disciples  in  the  attempt  to  construct  an  historical 
protEStant  drama,  he  may  be  said  to  have  prepared  the  way  for  a  protestant 
series  of  another  kind.  This  is  what  Professor  Herford  has  well  called  the 
biblical  gtnre  drama ;  it  is  pedago^cal  and  controversial,  and,  like  the  King 
Jtkan,  its  representauves,  also,  such  as  the  Darius  and  Quieti  Hiiter,  had 
their  precursora,  and  probably  their  models,  more  or  less  distant,  in  the  idyllic 
or  heroic  miracle  of  the  Dutch  and  German  humanists. 

R.  Wever'a  ' Ltuly  Juventui,  written  about  1550,'  is  of  the  dramatic 
kindred  of  Maniynd  and  Nature.  Its  characters  are  allegorical  in  name  but 
concrete  in  person  ;  and  one  of  them,  Abhominable  Living,  passes,  also, 
under  the  appellation  of  "  litle  Besse."  The  conversations  are  sprightly,  and 
the  songs  show  considerable  lyric  power.  But  the  play  is  a  protestant 
polemic,  and  its  success  must  have  depended  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  satire  agunst 

1   Tbi  Efgliib  aromch  Plaj. 

*  Hawkini,  En^l.  Drama,  I.  145,'  quotes  a  pange  fr 
proence  of  Edward  VI.,  which  iBa  the  ItoTy  of"  drave  mi 
icfencd  to  in  Lutty  Juvmlm. 
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■nd  virious  alleged  hypocrisies  and  excesses  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  That 
this  play  had  t  long  1i^  is  shown  by  its  insertion,  though  under  the  designa- 
tioD  of  an  interlude  with  which  it  had  nothing  in  common,'  as  a  play  within  a 
play  in  the  tragedj'  of  Sir  TAsmai  Mere  (about  i;90).  The  "merye  En- 
leriude"  Rtipuhlita,  1SS3>  «  children's  Christinas  play,  sustains  lome what  the 
same  relation  to  political  Catholicism  as  King  Jahen  to  Protestantism  —  with- 
out the  polemici  of  dogma.  Here,  as  in  the  preceding  political  moral  oi  King 
y*han,  the  Vice  is  used  for  a  satirical  purpose,  and  is  not  only  the  chief 
mischief-maker,  but,  also,  the  principal  representative  of  the  comii;  r61e.  In 
this  play,  the  Vice  is  so  highly  considered  that  the  author,  probably  a  priest, 
multiplies  him  by  four,  and,  by  way  of  foil,  oflsets  the  group  with  that  of  the 
four  Virtues,  daughters  of  God,  whose  presence  in  the  eleventh  Coventry  play 
and  in  MaitiynJ  has  already  been  noticed.  I  don't  see  how  Collier  can  call 
the  construction  of  Rispubliia  ingenious  ;  it  is  childish,  clumsy,  and  trite. 
The  humour  consists  in  old-fashioned  disguises  and  aliases,  equivoque,  misun- 
derstanding, and  abuse,  Bui  the  character  of  Avarice,  who,  with  his  money 
bags,  anticipates  the  Suckdrys  and  Lucres  of  later  comedy,  is  well  concaved, 
the  conduct  natural,  the  language  simple  and  colloquial.  Of  historical  interest 
is  the  introduction  of  Queen  Mary  u  Nemesis  ;  of  linguistic,  the  attempt  to 
reproduce  the  dialect  of  the  common  people  ;  of  dramatic,  the  division  into 
acts  and  scenes,  which  is  to  be  found  in  but  few  other  plays  of  the  mid- 
century,  such  aa  Reister  Dwttr,  King  Johan,  Jattb  and  Esau,  and  the  Mar- 
riage tf  Witie  ami  Sdenee, 


II.  Polytyidc,  or  Fuilon,  PUyt 

With  the  plays  just  mentioned  each  of  the  dramatic  kinds  so  far  conildered 
reaches  its  artistic  limit.  These  kinds,  however,  during  the  decades  roughly 
c<Mnddent  with  the  years  between  1 54J  and  1 566,  enter  into  combinations, 
by  virtue  of  which  English  comedy  is  assisted  to  a  still  further  advance. 
The  plays  that  rep-eseni  this  stage  of  literary  history  may  be  caUed  polytypic. 
Rriittr  Deister  and  Jade  Jugeler  subordiuBte  the  materials  of  academic  inter- 
lude and  claSMCal  farce  to  classical  regulations.  Into  the  HiiUrie  af  Jecei 
and  Eiau  enter  characteristics  of  miracle  play,  moral,  realistic  interlude,  and 
claaucal  comedy.  Gammer  Gicrttn  and  Tarn  Tjkr  (of  about  the  tame  date) 
>  Tbt  Marriat,  of  Wit  aai  m%^wu. 
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lubsume,  under  the  domestic  play  of  low  life,  native  elements  of  both  &rce  and 
moral.  Misogenus  combines  dements  of  moral  interlude  and  &rce  with 
qualities  native  and  foreign,  classical  and  romantic.  These  are  followed  by 
the  biblical  ginre  drama  of  Gedlj  Queen  Htstrr,  partly  political  and  partly 
pedagopcal  in  intent.  In  the  first  live  of  these  plays  the  lendeticy  to  teach 
is  reduced  almost  to  a  minimum.  In  the  Misogonus  and  Hester  it  is  present, 
but  is  counterbalanced  by  romantic  or  satirical  considerations.  When,  how- 
ever, we  reach  the  Damon  and  Pytbiai  and  The  Saffesis,  the  didactic  has 
disappeared  altogether  in  favour  of  the  truly  artistic  motive.  These  plays  at 
last  combine  the  comic  and  serious,  the  real,  the  romantic,  and  the  ideal. 
They  are  constructive.  Dot  primarily  critical;  in  fiict,  they  must  be  regarded 
as  our  lirst  real  comedies. 

No  play  of  this  division  better  illustrates  the  impress  of  the  classical  model 
upon  native  material  than  Roister  Doiiter.  This  "comedie"  or  "  inter- 
lude "  was  certainly  in' existence  by  ijji;  indeed,  it  has  not  yet  been  con- 
clusively shown  that  it  wu  not  acted  as  early  as  1534  to  1^41.  In  the  last 
contingency  it  may  have  anticipated  the  Tberspes  ,■  but,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Fluget's  argument,'  it  was  probably  not  composed  till  after  1545. 
With  the  Tbersjiej  it  has  in  common  several  points  of  detail,  but  the  essen- 
tial resemblance  is,  of  course,  in  the  Plautine  personage  of  the  braggart.  like 
Heywood  befote  him,  Udall  aims  to  produce  that  which  "is  comendaUe 
for  a  man's  recreation,"  but  the  masterpiece  of  Uda!)  has  the  advantage  of 
Hcywood's  "mery  plays,"  in  that  its  murth  "rcfiises  scorilitie."  In 
Reister  Daister,  also,  more  decidedly  than  in  previous  plays,  the  amusement 
proceeds  not  from  the  situation  alone,  but  from  the  organism,  — a  plot  essen- 
tially and  substantially  dramatic,  because  its  characters  are  concrete,  pur- 
posive, and  interacting.  But  decided  as  was  Udall's  contribution  to  the  art 
of  comic  drama,  we  must  not  credit  him  with  producing  comedy  proper. 
The  merit  of  Roister  Doister  is  in  its  comic  intent,  its  skilfiil  characterization 
and  contrivance.  It  is  a  presentation  of  humours,  — corrective  indeed,  but 
farcical.  It  is  not  significant,  constructive,  poetic,  grounded  in  the  heart  as 
well  as  in  the  head.  A  contribution  to  the  classical  type  contemporary  with 
the  pteceding,  but  of  a  much  more  fiircical  and  juvenile  appearance,  is  the 
"new  interlued"  named  Jacke  Jugeler,  written  not  later  than  1561  and 
perhaps  as  early  as  1  J  $3— $4  (after  the  rcSstablishment  of  the  Mass  and  before 
the  terrifying  revival  of  the  sanguinary  laws  against  heretics).  It  announces 
itself  as  a  school  drama,  and  in  the  prologue  purports  to  have  been  derived 
Irom  the  Ampbilruo  of  Plaucus.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  professed 
modesty  of  the  author  has  led  critics  to  undervalue  the  ikiU  and  fidelity  of  that 
'  See  bdmr,  p.  ;6. 
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which  was  noc  only  ihe  best  "  droll,"  but  also  the  best  dnmtinc  Mdre  pro- 
duced in  England  up  to  date.  Within  i  nurow  compigi  he  has  developed  ■ 
humorous  action  quite  novel  in  English  comedy,  and  hii  introduced  U»,  not 
only  to  the  first  English  double  uid  one  of  the  first  English  pncticil  joketi, 
but,  I  believe,  to  our  first  victim  of  CMifiised  identity.  The  author  is,  of 
course,  following  hit  Plannu,  but  what  could  be  more  ludicrous  than  the 
scene  in  which  Jenkin,  uncertain  and  undestrous  of  his  own  acquaintance, 
coven  himself  with  ignominy  in  the  efibrt  la  discard  it.  We  are  led  from 
interest  to  inccreit  by  mcms  of  anticipadon,  surprise,  and  the  clever  repetidon 
of  comic  crises.  Characters  well  drawn  like  Dame  Coy  and  Alison,  distinct 
like  Jacke  and  Jenkin,  suggestive  of  complexity  like  Bongrace,  were  not  of 
everyday  occurrence  in  the  drama  of  1553.  The  language,  too,  b  idiomatic, 
and  the  wit,  though  vulgar,  unforced.  But  perhaps  more  significant  for  our 
puipose  than  any  other  feature  of  the  play  is  this,  that  in  spile  of  its  avowed 
esthetic:  intent  (even  more  outspoken  than  that  of  Raiiter  Dehter^t-'K  is  a 
subtle  attack  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  This  interlude,  says  the 
maker,  dting  the  authority  of  the  classics,  b  written  for  the  express  purpose 
of  provoking  mirth,  and  for  no  other  purpose  ;  it  is  "  not  worth  an  oyster 
shell  Except  percasc  it  shall  fortune  to  make  men  laugh  well";  but  under  the 
artifice  we  find  a  parable  of  the  doctrinal  Jacke  Jugeler  of  the  day,  whose  mis- 
sion it  was  Co  prove  that  "  One  man  may  have  two  bodies  and  two  faces. 
And  that  one  man  at  one  time  may  be  in  two  places."  I  do  not  think  that 
the  satirica]  character  of  the  play  has  heretofore  been  remarked,  though  the 
controversial  allusions  of  the  epilogue  are,  of  course,  well  known.  The 
innocence  of  the  prologue  and  die  profession  of  mfies  fit  for  "  little  boys " 
■re  as  shrewd  an  irony  as  the  dramatic  attack  upon  transubstantiation  is  a 
huge  burlesque. 

The  third  of  these  fiision  dramas  is  The  Hiitaru  0/  Jacti  and  Emu. 
Although  its  title  may  suggest  the  dignity  of  a  miracle  or  the  didacticism  of 
a  moral  play,  it  is  the  reduction  of  the  miracle  to  modern  conditions  and  of 
the  moral  to  concrete  and  actual  characters.  This  "ncwe,  mery,  and  wittie 
comedie,  or  enterlude  "  was  licensed  in  1557,  but  its  decidedly  protestant 
character  may  indicate  composition  before  Mary's  accession  to  the  throne. 
Collier  is  quite  right  in  calling  it  one  of  the  freshest  and  most  effective  pro- 
ductions ^  the  kind  to  which  it  belongs.  But  in  classifying  it  with  early 
reli^ous  {days,  because  the  subject  happens  to  be  scriptural,  he  is  as  fi^r  astray 
as  Professor  Brand!  ivho  classes  it  with  plays  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  because 
the  nature  of  the  subject  surest)  a  faint  resemblance  to  that  species.  It  is  an 
attempt  at  comedy  by  way  of  fiision.  The  plot  b  in  general  scriptural,  t>ut 
it  introduces  some  half-dozen  invented  characters.     The  producrion  aims. 
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like  a  moral  interlude,  at  inculcating  the  dijctrine  of  predestinadon ;  but, 
like  a  claMical  comedy,  it  is  regularly  divided,  dnmadcally  constructed,  and 
equipped  with  tried  and  telling  comic  devices.  Proceeding  with  eztreine 
core  for  probability,  with  elaboration  of  motive,  with  due  preparation  of 
interest,  enhancement,  and  guspente,  it  attains  a  climax  of  unusual  eccel- 
lence,  conwdering  the  date  of  it>  composition.  The  discovery  and  deneue- 
mtnt  are  naturally  contrived  ;  and  where  the  author  avails  himself  of  the 
staples  of  his  trade,  the  aiides,  disguises,  intrigues,  eavesdropping,  and  the 
rest,  he  does  so  with  the  ease  of  the  accustomed  dramatist.  The  play,  in 
fact,  deserves  as  high  eateem  m  Roister  Deiiler  and  Gammer  Gurtan;  in 
originality  and  regularity  it  is  their  equal,  in  development  of  a  vital  conception 
their  superior.  The  language  is  idiomatic —  of  the  age  and  soil ;  or  digtiilicd, 
when  the  mood  demands.  It  is  also  tree  from  obscenity  ;  but  it  lacks  noth- 
ing in  wit  on  that  account,  nor  the  situadons  in  humour.  Viewed  as  a  whole, 
it  is  a  umple  and  unaffected  picture  of  English  rural  life  —  the  scene  with  its  set- 
ting as  well  as  its  figures.  And  these  are  coloured  from  experience,  forerun- 
ners, indeed,  of  many  in  our  better-known  comedy  :  the  young  squire  given 
over  10  the  chase,  horses  and  dogs  and  the  horn  at  break  of  day  (much  to  the 
discomfort  of  the  slumbering  environment), — the  careieas  eider  born, — 
victim  ind  butt  of  his  unnatural  mother  and  her  wily  younger  son  ;  the 
doting  ftther,  duped  ;  the  clown  ;  the  pert  and  pretty  mud  ;  the  aged  nurse. 
Conuder,  in  addition,  the  Tixae  subtle  characteristics  of  the  yacab  and  Eiau, 
—  the  &mily  resembUnces,  the  radal  policy  with  its  ripe  and  ruddy  upper  layer 
of  morals,  the  romantic  touch,  the  sometimes  genuine  pathos,  the  nwve  domes- 
tic revelations,  the  loves  in  low  life,  the  unaiiected  charms  of  dialogue  and 
verse,  —  and  one  must  acknowledge  that  this  play,  no  matter  what  its  origin 
and  name,  is  at  least  as  indicative  of  the  maturing  of  English  drama  as  eitiicr 
of  the  plays  with  which  I  have  placed  it  in  comparison. 

Of  these  Gammer  Gurtsni  Nedle  was  the  first  lo  gather  the  threads  of 
farce,  moral  interlude,  and  classical  school  play  into  a  well -sustained  comedy 
of  rustic  life.  Mr,  Henry  Bradley  has  bgeniously  shown  that  in  all  proba- 
bility it  was  a  Christ's  College  play,  vrtitten  by  William  Stevenson  during  his 
fellowship  of  1559  to  1560.  There  may,  indeed,  be  reason  for  believing 
that  it  was  composed  as  early  as  the  author's  first  fellowship,  15J1— 54.'  In 
this  play  the  unregulated  seductions  of  eariier  days  are  brought  under  the 
curb  of  the  classical  manner  and  form  :-  the  nanve  element  already  evident  in 
Nfiah's  Flood  and  the  Shepherdi*  Plays,  the  Judicium,  the  Conversion  of  St. 
Paul,  the  Johan,  and  the  Pardoner,  and  about  this  same  time  in  the  CtHtratl 

lS«c  below,  p.  198.      'TrnenBii'  in  the  HiiUrU  Hiurumca  (ft.  1699)  tbioks  It  mi 

"  writ  in  the  rdgn  of  K.  Edw.  VI." 
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httueene  Wit  and  Wisiomt  (pvu  of  which  niggesc  fordbly  the  tntnner  of 
thii  Hme  Stevenson)  ;  the  rollicking  humour  of  the  Vice  tumetl  Bedlem,  the 
pithy  uid  ulinc  interchange  of  feminine  amenities  ;  the  Atellan,  lometiniei 
even  Chiuccmn,  laughter,  —  not  lenmal  but  animal ;  the  delight  in  phytical 
incongmiiy ;  the  medizvtl  fbndneu  for  the  groteaquc.  If  the  utuationj 
are  farcictl,  they  at  any  rate  hoM  together  j  each  scene  tends  towards  the 
climax  of  the  act,  and  each  act  towardi  the  dtnauemtut.  The  charactera 
are  both  typical  and  individual ;  and  though  the  conception  u  of  iett  signifi- 
cauce  than  that  of  Raiiter  Doister,  the  execution  \%  an  advance  because  it 
unacks  lest  of  the  academic.  Gammer  GurUn  carries  forward  the  comedy 
of  mirth,  but  hardly  yet  into  the  rounded  comedy  of  life.    ' 

Another  "eicellent  old  play,"  called  Tern  Tyler  and  His  iVife^  dcservei 
to  be  mentioned  in  this  sequence  because  it  combines  characteristics  of  the  farce 
in  a  peculiar  fashion  with  reminiscences  of  the  moral  interlude.  T»m  Tyler 
was  written  probably  between  ij^o  and  i;6o,  and  is  an  admirable  portrayal 
of  matrimonial  infelicities  in  low  life,  the  forerunner  of  a  series  of  "  shrew  " 
plays,  not  of  the  nature  of  the  Taming,  but  of  the  Tamer  Tamed.  The 
temporary  revolt  of  the  husband,  "whose  cake  was  dough,"  his  fleeing 
triumph  by  the  ruse  of  the  doughty  Tom  Taylor,  and  his  lapse  into  irremediable 
servitude,  "  for  wedding  and  hanging  is  desdnie,"  these  atone  would  make  the  ' 
&rce  worthy  of  honourable  mention.  But  the  dialogue  and  songs  are  them- 
selves of  snap,  verve,  and  wit  not  inferior  to  the  best  of  that  day ;  and  the 
codperation  of  solemn  allegorical  figures,  such  as  Dostinie  and  Patience,  in  the 
humorous  programme  of  Deure  the  Vice,  side  by  side  with  the  three  lusty 
"shrowes,"  Typple,  Sturdy,  and  Strife,  lends  to  the  farce  a  mock-moral 
appearance  which  entitles  it  to  a  place  among  these  polytypic  dramas  historically 
unique.  For  it  should  not  be  regarded  as  an  example  of  the  moral  ir  transition 
from  abstract  to  concrete,  but  as  a  conscious  and  cleverly  ironical  presentation 
of  a  comic  episode  from  utterly  unideal  life,  under  the  fbtm,  and  by  the 
modes  and  machinery,  of  the  pious  allegorical  drama. 

'  7at  the  printing  of  the  next  play  in  this  series,  the  Mbagenms,  heretofore 
accessible  only  in  manuscript  at  Chatsworth,  we  arc  indebted  to  IVofetsor 
Brandl.'  This  interesting  moral  comedy  was  written  in  I  ;6o,  probably  by 
Thotnas  Richardes,'  whose  name  followes  the  prologue.  Brandl  p<nnt8  out 
certain  resemblances  to  the  Atelastus  of  Gnapheus,  printed  I  {34.  The  con- 
trast of  the  good  and  wayward  sons  might  likewise  be  traced  to  the  Sfdentei 

>  Bodl.  Libr.,  SSgUnt  171,  "kcoiuI  impreiiiDn,"  Londao,  1661  g  Rprimed  by  F.  £. 
ScbdOng,  Pnbt.  Mod.  Ling.  Ann.,  1900. 

■NmJ.  Rjrcbirda,  u  Mr.  Floqrhuit,  ffiif.&apip.  5I. 
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of  St ymmeliu*  •  (1549),  but  the  more  evident  sources  are  Terence,  theKbH- 
cal  partble,  common  experience,  ind  dnmitic  imagination,  Profcfsor  Brandl 
thinks  that  the  play  is  connected  with  The  Suppasei  or  its  source,  but  I 
must  confess  that  I  cannot  see  the  remotest  relation.  In  Mi.  Flcay'a  opinion 
this  il  the  earliest  English  comedy,  I  suppose  because  it  not  only  applies  a 
clas^cal  treatment  to  certain  elementa  of  romantic  form, — the  Ital'kin  scene  and 
baroiual  life,  — and  of  romantic  content  and  method  such  as  the  ideal  friend- 
ship, the  discovery  and  recognition,  but  combines  theiewich  a  realistic  portrayal 
of  native  character,  and  various  technical  qualities  vital  to  both  the  serious 
and  comic  kinds  of  composition.  If,  however,  the  names  of  the  principal 
characters  had  been  English,  the  relation  to  the  inoral  interlude  would  at  once 
be  evident.  This  is  a  Prodigal  Son  play  of  the  humanist  school,  save  that  it 
has  supplemented  the  general  characteristics  of  the  Christian  Terence  and  of 
Plautus  by  episodes  and  minor  characters  from  the  native  farce.  Although  it 
is  not  superior  in  technique  to  Raiiter  or  Gammer  Gurttn,  it  is  more  distinc- 
tively polytypic  than  either.  It  is,  also,  of  broader  ethical  significance.  But 
this  dominant  didactic  intent  renders  it  less  of  a  comedy  than  they,  and  much 
less. than  the  Jactb  and  Esau  —  which  is  as  good  a  representative  of  the  (iuion 
of  dramatic  kinds  and  qualities  as  the  MiiigBniis,  and  a  better  specimen  of 
'  workmanship.  The  simpler  characters  of  the  Misegonui,  Codnis,  poore,  but 
"trweand  trusty";  the  stammering  Madge  Mumbelcrusi,  who  "coude  once 
t  said  our  lordyes  saw  —  saw  —  sawter  by  rote";  and  her  gossip  "  Tib,  who 
has  tongue  inough  fpr  both  " ;  Alison,  who  knows  "  what  a  great  thingc  an  oth 
is  "  J  and  Sir  John,  the  priest,  who  knows  how  to  use  one,  —these,  their  ways 
and  colloquies,  are  of  a  piece  with  Stevenson's  work  and  Heywood's  and  the 
world  that  their  work  represents.  The  conditions  and  conduct  of  the  leading 
dramatis  ferstna  are,  on  the  other  hand,  more  closely  akin  to  the  Plantine 
and  Terentian,  to  the  school  of  Udall  and  the  humanists.  Cacui^s,  the 
domestic  parasite  and  tool,  remotely  connected  with  the  Vice,  but  actually  a 
counterfeit-simple  and  wag,  is  as  good  a  Will  Summer  as  the  early  comedy 
can  boast.  When  Greene  made  his  Nano,  Adam,  and  Slipper,  he  had  in  mind 
a  generation  of  such  creatures.  If  one  could  eliminate  the  sermoniring,  there 
would  remain  a  plot  as  satis&ctory  in  unity,  in  situations,  recognitions,  crises, 
and  dinouement  as  any  produced  during  the  next  twenty  years.  But,  as  I 
have  said  above,  the  moral  urgency  of  the  play  injures  the  art.  Since  the 
Prodigal  Son  is  reclaimed,  we  are,  however,  justified  in  ranking  the  pnxluc- 
don  among  early  attempts  at  English  comedy. 

Gediy  Qatin  Hester,  published  1561,'  is  exactly  dcKribed  as  a  "  newe 

1  Hcr&rd,  Ui.  Ril.,  p.  I  ;6. 

*  Unique  origirul,  pub.  by  I^ckeiynge  and  Kackel,  1561,  in  Duke  of  Oevantbire'i  LSir., 
Chacnnzlh ;  repr.  by  GroBit,  Fuller  JTinbiii  Litr.,  ml.  IV.,  Miuillaniti,  187}. 
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enterlude  drawen  out  of  the  Holy  Scripture."  According  to  Vitvf,  it  is  the 
litest  •■scriptunl  morality"  extant  to  be  acted  od  the  English  stsge.'  But  it 
i«  much  more  than  a  scriptural  rooraliiy.  Not  only  by  its  hision  of  biblical 
characters,  like  Assuerus  and  Hester,  with  illcgortcsl  types,  like  Pride  and  the 
half-moral,  half-native  Vice,  does  the  play  ^ve  evidence  of  its  polytypic 
nature,  but  by  its  atmosphere,  which  is  charged  with  local  and  personal  allu- 
nons  and  ironical  references  to  the  economic  abuses  of  the  day.  In  nervous 
energy  of  style  and  in  forthright  dramatic  movement,  the  play  is  an  improve- 
ment upon  its  predecessors  ;  and  as  a  satirical  drama  of  political  purpose, 
it  should  have  had  a  numerous  progeny.  Strange  to  say,  however,  this  Idnd 
of  scriptural  satire  hu  had  no  great  success  in  the  field  of  English  drama.  Its 
bloom,  as  in  Dryden's  Ahsahm  end  Achitefkel,  has  been  in  the  by-paths  of 
poetry.  Of  a  peculiar  historical  imponarce  is  the  character  of  Hardy-dardy. 
Mr.  Fleay  regards  him  as  a  domestic  fool,  and  remarks  that  this  interlude 
and  the  Misegenas  are  the  only  two  early  plays  in  which  the  Vice  is  replaced 
by  such  a  personage.  But  neither  of  these  statements  is  correct,  for  Hardy- 
dardy  and  Cacurgus  do  not  totally  abandon  the  quality  of  Vice,  and  various 
other  plays  yet  to  be  mentioned  have  characters  closely  resembling  them. 
Hardy-dardy  is,  indeed,  a  professed  jester  dressed  in  a  tool's  coat ;  in  his 
assumption  of  stupidity  and  his  prof^  of  service  to  Aman,  he  resembles 
Slipper  in  Greene's  Jamei  thi  Fourth  ;  and  in  his  shrewd  simplicity,  repartee, 
and  indirection  he  anticipates  some  of  Shakespeare's  fools.  But  he  still  retains 
characteristics  of  his  ancestry.  He  stands,  in  conception,  half-way  between 
the  minor  Vices  of  the  play.  Ambition,  Adulation,  and  Pride,  to  whose 
jocosiues  and  deviltries  he  succeeds,  —  for  he  appears  only  when  they  have 
departed,  —  and  the  waggish  weathercocks  of  later  interludes.  Haphazard  and 
Conditions. 

I  wish  I  could  have  included  among  the  reprints  of  the  present  volume 
both  of  the  plays  next  to  be  mentioned,  bat  limitations  of  space  and  other 
reasons  have  forbidden.  When  Puttenham  said  that  for  comedy  and  interlude 
such  doings  as  he  had  "  sene  of  Maister  Edwardes  deserved  the  hyest  price," 
and  Turberville,  that  "for  poet's  pen  and  passing  witte,"  that  poet  "could 
have  no  English  Pcere,"  I  think  that  (hey  were  not  greatly  exaggerating, 
Richard  Edwardes'  Daman  and  Pilhias,  written  before  1 566,  maybe  as  early 
as  1  $63— 65,  takes'steps  signilicant  in  literary  history.  It  is  not  only  entirely 
free  from  allegorical  elements,  and  almost  from  didactic,  but  it  is  rich  in  quali- 
ties of  the  fusion  drama.  The  subject  of  ■  classical  story  is  handled  in  a 
genuinely  romantic  &shion,  although  no  previous  drama  of  romantic  triend- 

>  Aa  Hitler  ani  Abaairui,  1594.  I  n  no  reason  for  attributing  the  authonhip,  with 
Mr.  Floy,  to  R.  Edwuda. 
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ship  had  ezbted  in  England.  Comic  ind  serioiu  ttnina  flow  side  by  tide, 
occtaionally  mtngliog,  A  quick  satire,  drunadc  and  penonal,  pervides  the 
play.  The  names  and  scenes  may  be  Synicusan,  and  types  troin  Latin  comedy 
may  walk  the  streets,  but  the  life  is  of  the  higher  and  lower  cluse*  of 
England  ;  and  the  creatures  of  literary  tradition  are  elbowed  and  josded  by 
children  of  the  soil.  The  farcical  episodes  may  be  indelicate,  but  they  have 
the  virility  of  &ct.  The  plot  as  a  whole  is  skililiUy  conducted  j  while  it 
proceeds  directly  to  the  goal,  it  encompasses  a  wider  variety  of  ethical  inter- 
ests, dramatic  motives,  and  attraciioni,  than  that  of  any  ptevious  play.  The 
reladon  to  an  interlude  of  which  we  shall  presendy  speak.  Like  toil  u  Like, 
a  beyond  doubt.  In  both  a  crude  psychological  pairing  and  contrasting  of 
characters  may  be  observed  ;  but  in  the  development  of  the  characters. 
Daman  and  Pithiat  is  decidedly  superior.  The  author  calls  this  "  a  matter 
mixt  with  myrth  and  care  ...  a  tragical  comedie";  but  while  he  thus 
aims  at  a  fiision  of  the  ideal  with  the  commonplace,  he  makes  a  close  approxi- 
madon,  always,  to  probability  of  incident  and  character,  and  so  observes  the 
criterion  which  he  him 


>,  lightly  to  touch 
All  thyn^ci  to  the  qulciu  \  ind  ckc  to  frame  each  penon  b 
That  by  bii  common  tallu,  you  nuiy  hii  nature  rightly  know." 

In  its  defects,  such  as  the  disregard  of  rime  and  place,  as  in  its  merits,  the 
Damcn  end  Pithias  is  a  commendable  experiment  in  romantic  comedy  — 
a  contribution  worthy  of  more  attention  than  historians  have  ordinarily  ac- 
corded it.  Undoubtedly  Edwardes'  "much  admired  play"  of  Palamtn 
and  Arsitt,  which  the  queen  witnessed  in  hill  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
1^66  (and  laughed  heartily  thereat,  and  thanked  "the  author  for  bit 
pains"),  was  of  the  Jashion  and  vogue  of  the  drama  whit^  we  have  dis- 
cussed, though  it  had  not  the  abiding  influence. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  The  Supposes  (acted  1566)  is  a  translation 
of  Ariosto's  play  of  the  same  ritle,  I  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  it  was  the 
lirst  English  comedy  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  name.  It  certainly  b,  for 
many  reasons,  entitled  to  be  called  the  first  comedy  in  the  English  tongue.  It 
is  written,  not  for  children,  nor  to  educate,  but  for  grown-ups  and  solely  to  de- 
light. It  is  done  into  English,  not  for  the  vulgar,  but  for  the  more  advanced 
taste  of  the  transUtor's  own  Inn  of  Court ;  it  has,  therefore,  qualities  to  capd- 
vate  those  who  are  capable  of  appreciating  high  comedy.  It  is  composed,  like 
its  original,  in  straightforward,  sparkling  prose.  It  has,  also,  the  rarest  feamrei 
of  the  flisioD  drama  :  it  cominnes  character  and  situation,  each  depending  upon 
the  other ;  it  combines  wit  of  intellect  with  humour  of  heart  and  fact,  iotri- 
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rate  and  varied  plot  with  motive  and  iteady  movemcDt,  comic  but  not 
farcical  incident  and  language  with  complications  surprising,  serious,  and 
only  not  hopelessly  embarrassing,  II  conducts  a  romantic  intrigue  in  a  real- 
istic fiuhioo  through  a  world  of  actualities.  With  the  blood  of  the  New 
Comedy,  the  Ladn  Comedy,  the  Renaissance  in  its  veins,  it  is  fkr  ahead  of 
iti  English  contemporaries,  if  not  of  its  time.  Without  historical  apology  or 
artisdc  concessions  it  would  act  well  to-day.  Both  whimsical  and  grave,  its 
ironies  are  pro  ione  publicn ;  it  is  constructive  as  well  as  criticBl,  imaginative 
as  well  as  actual.  Indeed,  when  one  compares  Gascoigne's  work  with  the 
original  and  observes  the  just  liberties  that  he  has  taken,  the  Englishing  of 
scndment  as  well  as  of  phrase,  one  is  tempted  to  say,  with  Tom  Nashe,  that 
in  comedy,  as  in  other  fields,  this  writer  first  '*  beat  a  path  to  that  perfection 
which  our  best  poets  have  .aspired  to  since  his  departure."  He  did  not  con- 
trive the  plot  ;  but  no  dramatist  before  him  had  selected  for  his  audience, 
translated,  and  adapted  a  play  so  amusing  and  varied  in  interest,  so  gracefiil, 
simple,  and  idiomatic  in  its  style.  It  was  said  by  R.  T.,  in  i'6i;,  that  Gas- 
coigne  was  one  of  those  who  first  "brake  the  ice  for  our  quainter  poets  who 
now  write,  that  they  may  more  safely  swim  through  the  main  ocean  of  sweet 
poesy  "  — .a  remark  which  would  lose  much  of  its  force  if  restricted  to  the 
poet's  achievements  in  satire  alone  ;  in  the  drama  of  the  humanists  he  excelled  his 
contemporaries,  and  in  the  romantic  comedy  of  intrigue  he  anticipated  those 
who,  like  Greene  and  Shakespeare,'  adapted  the  Italian  plot  to  English  man- 
ners and  the  English  taste.  Nor  are  these  the  only  claims  of  Gascoigne  to 
consideradon ;  Th(  Suppsiei,  as  Professor  Herford  has  justly  remarked,  is  the 
most  Jonsonian  of  English  comedies  before  Jonson. 


13.  Suirlvals  of  tbe  Moral  Interlude 

Though  we  must  refi^n  from  description,  we  cannot  forbear  mention  of 
a  few  survivals  of  the  moral  interlude,  which,  though  themselves  rudimentary, 
were  not  without  esteem  even  in  an  age  when  the  drama,  by  combination  and 
adaptation  of  its  possibilities,  was  producing  other  results  infinitely  superior  to 
the  older  strain.  These  fiinctionless  survivals  of  the  moral  were  the  following, 
all  controversial :  Neiae  Cus/eme,  an  anti-papist  play,  perhaps  written  as  early 
as  i550-$3  ;  Aliym  Knight,  a  political  fragment  acted  between  [;6o  and 
1565  J  Kjng  Darym,  a  peculiarly  insipid  disputation,  evidently  and-papist, 
printed  in  156$  ;  and  TAe  CanfiUt  of  Ctmtience,  a  doctrinal  drama  by  Na- 
thaniel Woodes,  Minister  in  Norwich,  which  presents  a  mixture  of  individual 

>  Tbe  relation  of  Tht  Taming  tfibc  Sbrm  to  this  play  ia  well  known. 
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and  even  historical  characters  with  abstractions,  stands  midway  between  the 
allegorical  bcerlude  and  the  dnuna  of  concrete  experience,  displays  a  com- 
mendable realism  in  spots,  and  is  a  more  virile  production  than  the  others  of 
this  group.  It  was  not  published  till  i$8i,  but  was  probably  written  soon 
after  i;63. 

Of  the  decadent  stock  of  morals  and  interludes,  there  were,  however, 
some  specimens  between  the  yczn  i$J3  and  1578  that  exhilntcd  an  advance 
in  quality,  if  not  in  kind.  Three  of  these.  The  Laager  thou  Livtst,  AH  fer 
Money,  snd  Tide  Taryetk  na  Malt,  Mr.  Fleay '  lumps  together  a^  simple  in- 
stances of  the  survival  of  the  older  '  morality '  after  the  introduction  of  tragedy 
and  comedy  on  the  models  of  Seneca  and  Plautut,  and  makes  the  further 
statement  that  none  of  them  teaches  us  anything  as  to  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  drama  in  England.  With  the  utmost  respect  for  the  knowledge 
of  this  most  hclptiil  historian,  I  must  say  that,  as  a  matter  o{  judgment,  none 
of  these  dramas,  least  of  ali,  Leager  thou  Livest,  should  be  classed  with  the 
moral  plays  of  mere  survival.  While  the  authors  of  these  and  similar  apeci- 
mena  did  not  produce  a  new  kind,  they  did  more  than  repeat  the  old.  They 
revived  and  enriched  the  moral  interlude  by  infiision  of  new  strains,  and  so 
produced,  by  culture,  a  most  interesting  group  of  whit  may  be  called  varia- 
tions of  the  moral.  To  this  class  of  morab  belong  also  the  Trial!  if  Treasure, 
Like  tail  le  Like,  and  the  Life  and  Repenlaunee  ef  Marie  Magdalene.  It  must 
be  said  also  that  a  few  moral  tragedies  of  the  period,  like  R.  B.'s  Apim  and 
Virginia  (about  ijfij,  pr.  1575),  and  Preston's  King  Camihes  (S.  R. 
1569-70),  have  some  claim  to  belong  to  this  group,  and  [hat  if  there  were 
space  they  should  receive  attention  for  (heir  vital  dramatic  quality  and  their 
development  of  the  character  of  the  Vice,  The  Hap-hazard  of  the  former, 
far  from  being,  as  Dr.  Ward  has  said,  "redundant  to  the  action,"  miggeats 
the  ■■conspiracies"  which  Apiua  adopts,  and  is  the  heart  of  rascality  and  fiin  ; 
he  is  consequently  a  Vice  of  the  old  type  ;  but  he  is  also  the  representative 
(in  accordance  with  his  name  and  express  profession)  of  the  caprice  of  the 
individual  and  the  irony  of  fortune.  He  is  the  Vice,  efficient  for  evil,  but  in 
process  of  evolution  into  the  inclination  or  humour  of  a  somewhat  later 
period  of  dramatic  history  :  the  inclination  not  immoral  but  unmoral,  the 
artistic  impersonation  of  comic  extravagance,  in  accordance  with  which  Every 
Man  is  in  his  Vice,  and  every  Vice  is  but  a  Humour.  The  Ambidexter 
of  the  latter  tragedy  plays  ■'  with  both  hands  finely  "  in  the  main  action, 
and  at  the  same  time  serves  to  provoke  the  jocosity  of  those  admirably  con- 
crete ruffians,  Huf,  Ruf,  and  Snuf,  and  of  the  clown  of  the  play.  The 
Httretlei,  written  by  John  Kkerynge  in  1567,  must,  although  a  tragedy,  also 
^Hiu.Si.,f.  66. 
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be  mendoned  here.'  The  Vice  under  his  dual  designation  of  Coragc  uid 
Revenge  u  of  the  weaihervane  variety  ;  and  in  realistic  and  humorous  quali- 
tiea  the  play  closely  rcKmbles  the  preceding  two.  They  were  a  noble  but 
futile  effort  to  bottle  the  juices  of  tragedy,  claiBical -historical  at  that,  in  the 
leathers  of  moral  interlude. 


13.  The  Hovement  toward*  Ronuutlc  Comedy 

We  may  now  proceed  with  the  nuin  current  of  comedy.  Between  1 570 
and  1 590  the  best  plays  are  coloured  by  ■  distincdvely  romantic  element ;  and 
this  is  noticeable,  not  only  in  the  producdoni  of  the  greater  authors,  Lyiy, 
Peele,  Greene,  and  the  like,  elsewhere  discussed  in  this  volume,  but  in 
those  of  minor  writers  too  fre<]uently  ignored.  As  I  have  already  said, 
the  romantic  in  life  appears  to  spring  from  a  desire  to  assert  one's  inde- 
pendence and  realize  the  poasibiliriea  of  the  resulting  freedom.  *'  Our  pent 
wills  &et  And  would  the  world  subdue."  But  since  the  conditions  of  life 
are  largely  apposed  to  the  complete  fiilfilmeni  of  our  desires,  it  is  the  privilege 
and  function  of  romance,  and  of  romantic  comedy  according  to  its  kind,  to 
idealize  the  stublram  iacts  —  the  ■'  limits  we  did  not  set "  in  favour  of  .our 
ecstatic  but  still  human  urgency.  This  privilege  the  comedy  of  romance 
exercises  sometimes  with  an  eye  to  nature  and  probability,  and  sometimes 
with  some  respect  for  imaginative  possibility,  but  quite  frequently  with  no 
other  guide  than  mere  caprice.  The  subjects  of  such  comedy  may  be  briefly 
aummaiized  as  passion,  heroism,  and  wonder.  Of  these  the  first  is  manifest 
in  examples  of  ideal  friendship,  its  devotion  and  self-sacrilice  ;  and  a  play  of 
such  nature  we  have  already  considered  in  the  Damon  and  PithUs.  It  also 
yields  the  furnishings  of  love,  the  resulting  obstacles,  and  the  issue  ;  and  a 
play  of  this  kind  we  have  considered  in  The  Supposes,  which  is  a  domestic 
comedy  of  intrigue.  Of  heroism  the  possibilities  are  suggested  by  the  words 
travel,  adventure,  chivalry,  war,  conquest ;  those  of  wonder  are  as  various 
as  (he  chances  of  birth,  wealth  and  fortune,  pomp  and  power,  myth  and 
fiible  :   they  are  fostered  by  that  which  is  remote,  preternatural,  supernatural. 

To  the  romance  of  wonder,  saints'  plays,  legends,  and  biblical  stories  had 
purveyed  from  early  times.  From  1 570  on  the  narrative  of  chivalry  and  ad- 
venture, of  which  shadowy  lineaments  had  already  appeared  in  one  or  two 
miracle  plays  and  in  the  interludes  of  Wit  and  Science,  began  to  gather  to 
itself  kindred  elements  of  romantic  interest,  and  to  occupy  the  stage  with 
such  plays  as  Cemmtn  Conditions,  written  perhaps  between  1 572  and  1  576, 
1  Brit.  M<u.  c.  34,  ti  CoUiei'i  Illuiir.  Q.  Eagl.  Lii.,  II.  1 ;  BnmU't  ^lltti. 
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and  Sir  dyimen  and  Sir  CUmydei,  written  perhaps  n  early,  —  drama*  of  lore, 
&blc,  and  adventure,  absolutely  free  from  (tidacdc  purpose.  At  the  same 
lime  still  another  variety  of  romantic  comedy,  unhampered  by  the  trammel* 
of  instnicdve  intent,  but  dealing  essentiall)'  in  domestic  intrigue,  kept  alive  the 
method  of  Thf  Suppasei,  This  variety  was  represented  by  The  Bugbears, 
between  1561  and  ifS^.,  and  Thi  Tne  Italian  Gentlemen  (S.  R.  i{84), 
which,  based  upon  Italian  models,  availed  themselves  on  the  one  hand  of  a 
burlesque  parody  of  the  magical,  and  on  the  other  of  genuine  English  mirth. 
The  Ulter  indeed  added  something  of  the  '  humours '  element  soon  to  be 
exploited  by  Porter,  Chapman,  and  Jonson.  Beside  these  dramas,  there 
sprang  into  notice  a  certain  half-moral,  half-romantic  kind  of  play  which, 
availing  itself  of  the  mould  of  the  interlude,  fiised  therein  the  materials  of  the 
chivalrous,  the  ma^cal,  and  the  passionate,  and  produced  certain  anomalous 
comedies  of  great  popularity  between  the  year  1580  and  the  end  of  the 
century.  The  best  of  these  "pleasant  and  stately  morals"  are  :  The  Rare 
Triumphs  of  Love  and  Fortune,  The  Three  Ladies  of  London,  The  Three 
hordes  and  Three  Ladies  of  London. 

While  Collier  thinks  that,  in  point  of  posiuve  dramatic  interest,  the  Rare 
Triumphs  of  Love  and  Fortune  requires  but  brief  notice.  Dr.  Ward  holds  that 
the  beginnings  of  romantic  comedy  were  foreshadowed  by  the  play.'  It  is, 
in  fiia,  both  dramadcally  and  historically,  one  of  the  most  important  produc- 
tions of  its  date.  It  was  printed  in  1 5S9,  but  played,  perhaps,  aa  early  as 
I  jSz.  Mr.  Fleay  has  assigned  it  to  Kyd,  but  I  do  not  see  sufficient  reason 
for  the  attribution  ;  if  we  must  iind  an  author  for  it,  Robert  Wilson's  claims 
might  be  urged.  The  Rare  Triumphs  affords  an  excellent  instance  of  the 
fiision  of  moral  and  romance.  In  the  Induction,  Love  and  Fortune  dispute 
concerning  their  respective  influence  in  the  affairs  of  mankind.  By  mutual 
agreement  the  dibat  seeks  its  solution  in  a  practical  demonatratian  of  the 
issues  involved.  And  so  we  find  our  intellectual  as  well  as  emotional  inter- 
est enlisted  in  the  chances  of  an  Italian  story  of  love,  adventure,  and  magic. 
Within  a  moral  interlude  of  classical  and  mythological  origin  wc  discover  a 
romanuc  comedy.  The  influence  of  the  supernatural  not  merely  envelops, 
but  permeates  the  whole  ;  the  Acts  present  the  destinies  of  the  mortals  of  the 
inner  play,  the  inter-acts  the  continued  intervcnnon  of  the  immortal*  of  the 
outer.  The  spectacular  effect  ia,  moreovc-,  heightened  by  the  introduction  of 
dumb  shows,  after  the  fashion  of  the  masque.  In  dramatic  interest  proper 
few  romantic  fables  of  1 581  can  compare  with  the  inner  story :  the  love  of 
Hermione  for  Fidelia,  the  duel  between  Hcrmione  and  Fidelia's  brother,  the 
exile  of  the  lover  and  his  retirement  to  the  cave  of  his  unknown  bther,  the 


1  CoUicT,  £.  Dram.  Pi,.,  II.  4]i ;  and  Waul,  Uiil.  E.  Dr.  Lit.,  1.  164. 
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bennit  Bomelio  ;  Bomelio'i  atcempt  to  right  matters  by  magic,  the  destruction 
of  hi«  necromuitic  books,  hit  madness,  hii  recovery,  and  the  resolutioa  of 
difficulties  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  heroine.  Such  a  &ble  ii  any- 
thing but  silly  and  meagre,  as  Collier  would  have  it,  especially  when  we 
conuder  its  conjunction  with  the  humorous  and  vivid.  In  the  outer  play  the 
clown  is  Vulcan,  at  whose  call  Jupiter  mediates,  "like  an  honest  man  in 
the  parish,"  between  the  disputatious  goddeuea.  In  the  inner  play  Penulo 
the  parawte  and  Lertulo  the  clown,  though  neither  of  them  a  Vice,  supply  the 
comic  delectations  of  the  role.  The  disguise  of  Bomelio  as  physician,  his 
dialect,  his  misfortune  and  raving,  are  excellendy  contrived  and  conducted. 
In  at  least  half  a  dozen  particulars  one  may  detect  xsthetic  posubilities  later  to 
be  matured  in  more  than  one  Shakespearian  play  :  foreahado  wings  of  plot  and 
principal  aaors,  as  in  The  Tempest ;  foreshadowings  of  minor  characters  like 
Dr.  Caius,  or  like  the  Francis  of  t'  Henrj  IV.  The  play  is,  in  brief,  refresh- 
ing t  the  humour,  substantial  and  English  ;  the  language,  conversational,  dra- 
matic, sometimes  in  prose  and  then  excellent.  The  versification,  however, 
is  of  that  stiffer  <]uality  which  warrants  Mr.  Fleay's  conjecture  of  i  ;8z,  or 
thereabout,  as  the  date  of  composition. 

The  attempt  to  enliven  the  ■•  old  mcd"  by  an  infusion  of  passion  and 
intrigne,  and  to  parade  it  in  the  trappings  of  romance,  across  the  background  of 
contemporary  Ejiglish  life  and  manners,  is  what  distinguishes  Robert  Wilson's 
•'right  excellent  and  Jamous  Comcedy  called  the  Three  LaMes  of  Lendan," 
printed  1 584,  and  ita  aetjuel.  The  Pleasant  and  Stately  Morall  sf  the  Three 
t«Tdei  and  Three  Ladies  ef  London,  registered  in  1588.  Of  these  plays, 
the  latter  trades  in  pomp  and  chivalry  ;  the  earlier  in  something  like  the 
motives  of  romantic  interest.  ''The  acutenesa  and  political  subtlety  evinced 
in  several  of  the  scenes  of  the  Three  Ladies ' '  have  been  justly  commended  by 
Collier,  who  points  with  carefiil  attention  also  to  "  the  severity  of  the  author's 
satirical  touch,  his  amusing  illustrations  of  manners,  his  exposure  of  the  tricks 
of  foreign  merchants,  and  the  humour  and  drollery  which  he  has  thrown 
into  his  principal  comic  personage."  This  is  Simplicity,  the  fool  or  clown, 
droll,  indiffi^ent,  honest,  and  by  no  means  so  simple  as  he  appears  :  a 
descendant  of  the  historica]  Will  Summer,  a  forerunner  of  the  Dogberrys  and 
Malapropa,  and  the  elder  brother  of  an  Honesty  of  another  play,  A  Knack  to 
Kngm  a  Knave,  in  which  the  same  author  probably  had  a  hand.  Standing 
over  against  three  belated  specimens  of  the  Vice,  Simplicity  unites  the  shrewd- 
ness, manners,  and  humour  of  that  personage  —  but  in  superior  quality  —  with 
the  prudence,  the  penetration,  and  the  conception  of  honour  peculiar  to  the 
profetnoDal  jester.  He  also  plays  a  vital  part  in  the  main  action,  and  is  worthy 
to  be  regarded  at  one  of  the  best  clowns,  if  not  the  best,  in  the  history  of  th« 
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moral  interlude.  His  forchright  utterances  Id  the  Tbret  Ladiis  and  his  eas^ 
and  witty  prose  in  the  sequel  mark  him  for  a  model  likely  to  have  influenced 
the  younger  dramatists  of  the  day.  The  minor  ploC-inlerest  of  the  honett 
Jew,  Gerontus,  the  rascally  Christian,  Mercaiore,  and  the  Judge,  is  signifi- 
cant, not  only  as  the  reverse  of  the  conception  dramatized  in  the  Jtv)  ef 
Malta  and  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  but  as,  with  one  exception,  the  earliest 
elaboration  of  the  motif  that  was  to  become  prominent  in  the  drama  of  the 
next  few  yeara.  Qualities  romantic  snd  real  invest  the  career  of  the  three 
Ladies  ;  ind  the  characterization  of  the  numerous  minor  personages  is  both 
subtle  and  suitable  to  their  different  classes  and  interests. 

Although  the  Three  hordes  end  Ladies,  one  of  the  earliest  sequels  in  (he 
history  of  English  drama,  is  "more  of  a  moral"  than  its  predecessor  and 
makes  no  improvement  in  plot-structure,  it  is  of  importance  fiiUy  equal.  For 
what  it  lacks  in  passion  and  romance  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  tech- 
nical qualities  —  the  blank  verse,  the  fluent  prose,  the  wit  of  Simplicity  and 
the  pages,  the  scenic  display,  the  variety  of  incidents,  and  the  portrayal  of 
manners.  If  we  consider  the  definite  transition  from  abstractions  to  sooal 
and  individual  traits  of  character  in  this  play  and  the  preceding,  —  the  muld- 
fold  impersonation  of  worldly  wisdom,  fi^ud,  and  shoddy,  one  might  say 
the  resolution  of  the  role  of  Vice  into  its  component  specialties  ;  the  corre- 
sponding ofl^set  of  all  these  by  ensamples  of  virtuous  living,  but  stiU  human  ; 
and  the  attendant  troupe  of  more  obvious  '  humours,'  Simplicity  and  the 
pages.  Painful  Penury,  Diligence,  and  the  rest,  —  it  will  be  evident  that 
these  plays  of  Robert  Wilson  are  the  mcrpng  of  moral  interlude  in  romantic 
and  social  comedy.  On  this  account  I  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Ward,'  who 
says  that  in  construction  and  conception  they  mark  no  advance  whatever  upon 
the  older  moralities.  I  think  they  mark  a  significant  advance.  In  them  the 
moral  has  arrived  at  a  consciousness  of  the  demands  of  art ;  and,  attempting 
to  fiilfil  its  possibilities,  it  acquires  body,  spirit,  and  bouquet,  even  though, 
in  the  moment  of  fermentation,  it  bursts  the  bottle.  Still  we  must  re- 
member that  we  have  now  reached  a  date,  1588-90,  by  which  much  of 
the  best  work  of  Lyly,  Marlowe,  Peele,  and  Greene  had  already  been  pro- 
duced, and  we  must,  therefore,  not  attribute  to  Wilson  in  importance  greater 
than  that  of  an  industrious  and  inventive  contemporary,  hospitable  to  ideas, 
but  essentially  conservative  in  practice.  He  is  at  once  "lather  of  interludes," 
as  interludes  then  were  regarded,  and  an  intermediary  between  the  interlude 
of  moral  abstractions  and  the  comedy  of  humours.  He  appears,  also,  to  have 
played  so  lively  a  part  in  the  dramatic  history  of  his  day  that  Mr.  Fleay  is 
justified  in  calling  this  period  by  his  name ;  and,  therefore,  a  few  fiirthei 
»  Hill.  B.  Dr.  Ui.,  I.  14,1. 
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wonis  concerning  him  and  other  pUys  which  he   seems   to    hive  written 
might  well  be  said  here,  but  we  muse  reserve  ihem  for  mother  oceaMon. 


With  but  one  or  two  exceptiona  the  plays  which  we  have  so  far  passed  in 
review  &il  in  some  respect  or  other  of  the  plot  that  makes  a  comedy.  A  plot 
that  is  argumentative,  chat  is  ■  ranocinition  or  exemflum  conducted  by  ab- 
stractions, is  not  sufficient  to  constitute  comedy,  though  it  may  contribute  to 
iC3  development  a  unity  of  interest,  a  spiritual  sequence ;  nor  are  sporadic 
situations  and  inddents  sufficient,  though  humorously  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted ;  nor  glimpses  of  types,  characters  or  manners,  nor  hints  o^  passion,  nor 
satiric  speeches  and  dialogues,  though  artistically  dramatized,  true,  appro- 
priate, and  witty.  None  of  these  constitutes  comedy.  Comedy  demands 
action  vitalized  by  a  plot  that  is  capable  of  revealing  the  social  significance  of 
the  individual  :  an  action  of  sufficient  scope  and  reality  to  display  the  spirit  of 
sodety  in  intiividual  types  and  manners,  or  in  character  and  sentiment ;  a 
plot  sufficiently  urgent  to  interest  us,  not  only  in  the  phenomena,  in  the  con- 
comitants, of  every  deed,  but  in  its  motive  and  inherent  passion.  The  comedy 
of  external  life  may  present,  by  means  of  typical  individuals  and  conventional 
manners,  a  reflex  of  that  which  is  actual,  or  a  criticism  of  it ;  and  such  a 
play  will  be  realistic  or  satirical.  The  comedy  of  the  inner  life,  on  the 
Other  hand,  unce  it  reveals  the  characteristics  of  humanity  in  the  heat  and 
moment  of  passion,  may  present  a  vision  of  the  ideal  made  concrete ;  it  is 
therefore  at  once  interpretative,  constructive,  and  romantic.  These  two  kinds 
of  comedy  are  alike  in  chat  they  display  the  triumph  of  freedom  when 
regulated  by  common  sense,  the  adjustment  of  the  individual  to  society.  But 
u  they  vary  in  fiinction  and  result,  so  these  kinds  of  comedy  differ  in  the 
fjuaUty  of  action  which  each  may  present.  The  play  of  convention  and  man- 
ners can  use  only  the  externals  of  action,  actions  chat  neither  strike  deep  nor 
spring  from  the  depths,  for  such  a  play  aims  to  reproduce  appearances  or 
merely  to  re-create  them  —  to  criticise  and  correct  rather  than  construct. 
The  play  of  character  and  passion,  not  the  so-called  realistic,  but  idealistic, 
selects  for  presentation  actions  whose  springs  are  in  the  inner  life ;  and  that  is 
because  it  would  present  men  and  women  as  they  should  be, — individuals 
widening  the  social,  pressing  toward  the  ideal,  not  by  overstepping  thai 
which  is  conventionil,  but  by  informing  ic  with  new  meaning  and  pushing 
back  its  limits.  Comedy,  therefore,  is  in  the  plot,  and  the  plot  must  pro- 
ceed from  the  wisdom  essential  to  a  ctimic  view  of  life  :  acceptance  of  the 
social  environment  at  it  appean  to  be,  because  one  believes  in  society  as  it 
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tbouJd  be.  The  drunatut,  his  plot  and  his  characters,  are  the  exponenu  of  . 
common  sense  and  freedom,  of  the  light  of  life  as  it  is  with  the  sweetoess  of 
life  as  it  may  be.  Common  sense,  however,  may  become  prosaic,  or  libertj' 
licentious  ;  and  it  is  in  preventing  such  extremes  that  wit  and  humour  pet- 
form  their  fiinction.  Neither  of  these  can  alone  make  a  comedy,  but  one  (^ 
them  may  somedmes  save  it.  Both  should  certainly  characterize  it.  But  for  - 
the  former,  the  drama  of  appearances  might  be  caricature,  abuse,  hotse-pUy, 
or  homily  ;  but  for  the  latter,  romantic  ccnnedy  would  be  bathos.  No 
amouDt  of  wit,  however,  could  save  a  play  that  did  not  possess  a  significani 
se<)ueDce  af  material  and  event.  Though  the  booths  of  Bartholomew  Fair 
agitate  the  diaphragm,  they  do  not  constitute  comedy.  Without  plot  the 
lunges  of  wit  lack  point ;  and  as  tor  the  plotless  play  of  passion,  it  endi  in 
Bedlam,  whence  all  the  humour  in  the  world  cannot  redeem  it. 

It  was  a  step  forward  when  allegory  made  way  for  concrete  characters 
and  mannen,  and  the  motives  bom  of  social  intercourse  \  a  fijrlher  step  when 
the  dramatist  ceased  instructing  and  sought  to  amuse.  Bui  the  linal  step 
implied  the  still  rarer  ability  to  create  something  integral  and  critical  in  one, 
something  that  should  act  what  life  means,  and  so  unconsciously  demonsinte 
that  it  is  purposive,  and  more  hopeiiil  and  amusing  than  we  thought.  Nitu- 
raliy  enough,  our  earlier  comic  plots,  when  they  were  escaping  from  the  sym- 
bolic, lacked  sometimes  in  significance,  and  somelimes  in  sei^uence.  The 
fables  of  Raiiter  Doister  and  Gammer  Garten  mark  an  advance  in  techni- 
cal construction ;  but  they  do  not  escape  the  farcical,  for  their  subjects  are 
trivial.  There  were  likewise  many  experiments  to  be  made  in  the  materials  of 
intrigue  and  passion  before  Damon  and  Pitbias  and  The  Supposes  could  fiJfil, 
even  in  part,  the  requirements  of  significant  romance.  And  when,  at  last, 
the  play  with  a  plot  had  come  to  its  own,  it  was  long  before  it  attained 
wisdom  to  suffuse  the  appearances  of  life  with  their  illuminating  chuacterisQC, 
and  imagination  to  colour  the  course  of  characteristic  events. 
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A   MERY   PLAY   BETWENE 
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TYB,  HIS  WIFE,  Sic. 
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CRITICAL  ESSAY 

life.— The  first  authentic  record  of  John.  Hey  wood  is  one  of  6  Jaotiary, 
i;i;,  in  Henry  VIII.'s  Book  of  Payments,  which  shows  him  to  have  then 
been  one  of  the  King's  singing  men,  in  receipt  of  a  daily  wage  of  eightpence. 
Accotding  to  Bale,  who  must  have  known  hiin,  he  was  "  civis  Londinensis," 
the  story  that  he  was  born  at  North  Mimms,  Hertfordshire,  having  apparently 
iriicn  from  his  possession  of  land  in  that  neighbourhood.  TracUtion  has 
lent  him  to  Broadgates  Hall,  now  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  and  there  is 
nothing  improbable  in  this.  In  February,  I ;  z  I ,  Hey  wood  was  granted  by  the 
fUng  (D  annuity  often  marks,  and  in  1526,  a  quaneriy  payment  of  the  same 
ittsa  was  made  him  as  a  "  player  of  the  virginals."  He  appears  to  have  been 
specially  attached  to  the  retinue  of  the  Princess  Mary,  a  payment  being  made 
in  January,  I  537,  to  his  servant  for  bringing  her  "  regallcs  "  (or  hand-organ) 
ftum  London  to  Greenwich,  and  Heywood  himself  in  March,  1538,  receiv- 
ing forty  shillings  for  "  picying  on  interlude  with  his  children"  before  her. 
At  Mary's  coronation  Heywood  made  her  a  Latin  speech  tn  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  and  in  November,  I  j{8,  the  Queen  granted  him  some  leases  in 
Voriishire.  On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  Heywood,  though  he  had  steered 
through  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  with  safety,  fled  to  Malines,  and  Professor 
W'ard  (in  the  Diciimtary  of  Nathnal  Bhgmpby)  identifies  him  with  the  John 
Heywood  who  in  1  575  wrote  from  Malines,  "  where  1  have  been  despoiled 
by  Spanish  and  German  soldier,"  thanking  Burghley  for  ordering  the  pay- 
ment to  him  of  some  arrears  on  lands  at  Romney,  and  speaking  of  himself  as 
in  old  man  of  seventy-eight,  which  would  give  1497  as  his  birth- year.  He 
is  mentioned  in  a  list  of  reiiagees  in  I  S77,  but  by  I  587  is  spoken  of  as  "dead 
ind  gone."  Earlier  biographers,  it  should  be  noted,  following  Anthony  a 
Wood,  have  placed  his  death  in  ij6;.  Besides  his  plays  Heywood  wrote 
1  Dulague  Caitttyjiing  the  Number  of  the  Effcctuall  Praueriei  in  tbi  Eng' 
Hiie  Teugf,  Six  Hundred  Epigrams,  and  a  tedious  allegory  Tbt  Spider  aad 
lit  FUt,  printed,  with  a  woodcut  of  the  author,  in  1556. 

Heprood's  Place  in  English  Comedy.  —  The  early  history  of 
English  comedy  is  a  record  of  successive  efforts  and  experiments 
apparently  leading  to  no  result.  The  comic  scenes  in  the  miracle 
plays  culminate  in  the  really  masterly  sheep-stealing  plot  of  the 
Secvnja  Paiterum  in  the  Townelcy  Cycle ;  but  the  step  which  seems 
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to  us  so  obvious,  the  separation  of  the  Pastoral  Comedy  from  its 
religious  surroundings,  was  never  taken,  and  the  Secunda  Pastvrutn 
stands  by  itself,  a  solitary  masterpiece.  In  the  earlier  moralities 
there  are  flashes  of  humour  as  in  the  miracle  plays ;  in  the  later 
moralities  we  find  scenes  in  which  the  effort  to  paint  the  riotous 
course  of  Youth,  though  hot  very  amusing  to  modern  readers,  is 
sufficiently  faithful  to  bring  us  within  sight  of  a  possible  comedy 
of  manners.  But  the  morality-writer  was  far  from  entertaining 
any  conception  of  comedy  as  an  end  in  itself.  His  aim  remained 
to  the  last  purely  didactic.  It  did  not,  indeed,  occur  to  him,  as  it 
occurred  to  didactic  writers  of  a  later  period,  to  represent  dissipa- 
tion as  so  unattractive  as  to  make  it  miraculous  that  it  should 
attract.  He  would  show  it  as  bitter  of  digestion,  but  neither  play- 
wright nor  audience  were  concerned  to  deny  that  it  was  pleasant  in 
the  mouth,  and  it  is  improbable  that  readiness  to  acquiesce  in  the 
sober  moral  of  a  play  diminished  in  the  least  the  applause  with  which, 
we  may  be  sure,  any  approach  to  gayety  in  the  tavern  scenes  would 
be  attended.  After  all,  though  we  may  sometimes  be  inclined  to 
doubt  it,  audiences  both  at  miracle  plays  and  moralities  were  human. 
To  the  very  real  strain  imposed  on  their  emotions  in  the  miracle 
plays  they  needed  what  seem  to  us  these  incongruous  interludes 
of  humour  by  way  of  dramatic  relief,  and  in  the  moralities  it  is 
difficult  not  to  believe  that  the  humour  supplied  the  gilding  without 
which  the  didactic  pill,  at  a  much  earlier  date,  must  have  been  found 
nauseating.  It  remains,  however,  certain  that  alike  in  the  miiacle 
plays,  the  moralities,  and  the  moral  interludes  such  humour  as  can  be 
found  is  merely  incidental,  and  this  is  the  justification  for  assigning 
to  John  Heywood  the  honourable  position  which  he  occupies  in  this 
collection  of  English  comedies.  As  far  as  we  know,  be  was  the 
first  English  dramatist  to  understand  that  a  play  might  be  con- 
structed with  no  other  objects  than  satire  and  amusement,  and  if 
such  epithets  were  not  fortunately  a  little  discredited,  we  might 
dub  him  on  this  score  the  '*  Father "  of  English  comedy.  Pa- 
ternity, however,  cannot  be  predicated  without  some  evidence  of 
oflsprtng,  and  it  would  be  extremely  difficult,  I  think,  to  show  that 
Heywood  exercised  sufficient  influence  on  any  subsequent  dramatist 
to  be  reckoned  as  his  literary  father.     The  anonymous  author  of  that 
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amusing  children's  play,  'Fharutts^  was  indeed  a  kindred  spirit,  but 
tliere  is  at  least  a  possibility  that  this  play  should  be  credited  to  Hey- 
wood himself,  and  on  the  subsequent  development  of  comedy  his 
influence  was  certainly  of  the  smallest.  But  to  have  shown  that 
comedy  was  entitled  to  a  separate  existence,  apart  from  didactics, 
was  no  small  achievement,  and  to  the  credit  of  this  demonstration 
Heywood  is  entitled. 

In  guessing  how  Heywood  came  to  make  this  discovery  it  seemi 
not  unreasonable  to  lay  some  stress  on  the  fact  that,  according  to  a 
tradition  which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  he  was  a  friend  of  Sir 
Xhomas  More,  while  we  Icnow  that  four  of  his  plays  were  printed 
by  William  Ragtell,  the  son  of  More's  brother-in-law,  John  Rastell. 
Morc's  interest  in  the  drama  is  attested  by  the  story  of  his  stepping, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  among  the  players,  when  they  were  per- 
fonning  before  Cardinal  Morton,  and  talcing  an  improvised  share  in 
the  dialogue.  In  the  play  of  firr  Thomas  More,  written  towards  the 
close  of  the  century,  this  improvisation  is  transferred  to  an  interlude 
performed  during  an  entertainment  at  More's  own  house,  and  the 
introduction  of  this  interlude  into  the  piece,  and  the  ready  welcome 
which  the  Chancellor  is  represented  as  giving  the  players,  certainly 
ai^e  a  tradition  of  a  keen  interest  in  the  drama  on  his  part.  John 
Rastell,  again,  has  been  credited  with  the  authorship  of  at  least  one 
of  the  interludes  which  he  printed,  and  quite  recently  some  inter- 
esting documents  have  been  discovered,  which  show  him  organizing 
a  performance  for  which  a  wooden  stage  was  erected  in  his  own 
garden  at  Finsbury,  setting  Mrs.  Rastell  to  help  a  tailor  to  make 
some  very  goigeous  dresses,  and  apparently  engaging  as  players  the 
craftsmen  (a  certain  George  Birch,  currier,  and  his  friends),  who 
up  to  this  date  were  still  the  customary  performers,  as  distinct  from 
a  separate  class  of  trained  actors.  Rastell,  at  this  time,  and  More, 
throi^hout  his  life,  held  those  views  as  to  church-policy  to  which 
we  know  that  Heywood  himself  consistently  clung.  The  attitude  of 
lirm  belief,  with  an  absolute  readiness  to  satirize  abuses,  which  we 
find  in  Heywood's  plays,  was  exactly  characteristic  of  More,  and  it 
does  not  seem  fanciful  to  believe  that  it  was  partly  to  the  author  of 
the  Utopia,  and  to  the  circle  of  which  he  was  the  centre,  that  Hey- 
wood owed  his  dramatic  development. 
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PUyi  utlsned  to  Um :  AntborBliip,  Dramjitlc  Derelopment,  Xitenuj 
Estimitte.  —  There  is  the  more  reason  for  insisting  on  Heywood's 
place  as  one  of  a  little  circle,  interested  in  playwriting  and  play- 
acting, in  that  the  evidence  for  his  authorship  of  two  of  the  best  of 
the  six  interludes  commonly  assigned  to  him  is  extremely  vague. 
It  is,  indeed,  very  unfortunate  that  the  six  plays  divide  themselves 
into  a  group  of  four  and  a  group  of  two,  and  that  whereas  the  four 
plays  of  the  first  group  are  all  positively  assigned  to  him  in  one  case 
in  a  contemporary  manuscript,  said  to  be  in  his  own  writing,  in  the 
others  in  contemporary  printed  editions,  the  two  plays  of  the  second 
group  were  both  published  anonymously,  although,  like  Tht  Play  of 
Lovi  and  The  Play  of  tht  JVether,  they  were  issued  by  William  Ras- 
tell,  and  appeared  within  a  few  months  of  these  plays  to  which  Hey- 
wood's name  is  duly  attached.  In  the  case  of  publications  of  our 
own  day  we  should  certainly  be  justified  in  thinking  that  the  asser- 
tion of  his  authorship  in  two  cases  and  the  failure  to  assert  it  in  two 
others  were  intentional  and  significant.  But  in  the  first  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century  there  was  still  much  carelessness  in  these  matters, 
while  the  difference  is  fairly  well  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in 
The  Ploy  ofLavi  and  Play  of  the  H^ether  Rastell  printed  the  title  and 
dramatis  persona  on  a  separate  leaf,  whereas  in  The  Pardoner  and  the 
Frere  and  fohan  fohan  there  is  only  a  head  title.  However  this  may 
be,  we  are  bound  in  the  first  instance  to  consider  by  themselves  the 
four  plays  of  which  Heywood's  authorship  is  beyond  dispute. 

In  approaching  these  four  plays  we  must  prepare  ourselves  to 
judge  them  relatively  to  the  other  work  of  the  very  dull  period  of 
English  literature  at  which  they  were  written.  To  make  this  claim 
for  them  is  to  admit  that  they  are  imperfect,  important  historically 
rather  than  absolutely  for  their  own  worth;  but  the  admission  is 
one  which  no  sane  critic  can  avoid,  and  it  is  here  made  with  alacrity. 
What  it  gains  for  Heywood  is  the  recognition  that  two  strongly 
marked  features  of  these  plays,  one  of  which  is  now  likely  to  repel, 
and  the  other  to  weary,  most  modern  readers,  in  his  own  day  helped 
to  make  them  amusing.  The  repellent  feature  is,  of  course,  that 
humour  of  filth  which,  quite  as  much  as  his  sexual  indecencies, 
makes  <  some  passages  both  in  the  Four  PP.  and  The  Play  of  the 
Wether  disgusting  even  to  readers  not  consciously  squeamish.      The 
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epithet  *  beastly '  which  Pope  ipplied  to  Skelton  is  certainly  on  this 
score  no  less  appropriate  to  Heywood,  but  it  needs  no  wide  acquain- 
tance with  the  popular  literature  of  his  day  to  learn  that  this  wretched 
stuff  was  found  amusing  for  its  own  sake.  To  suppress  this  fact, 
either  by  expurgating  or  by  deliberately  choosing  a  less  typical  play 
for  the  sake  of  its  accidental  decency,  would  be  to  falsify  evidence, 
and  any  such  falsification  would  be  grossly  unjust  to  Heywood's 
successors.  It  is  only  by  realizing  how  low  was  the  conception  of 
humour  in  the  sixteenth  century  that  we  can  explain  the  existence 
in  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  himself  of  pass^es  which  would  other- 
wise be  wholly  amazing. 

For  the  other  feature  in  Heywood's  plays  which  now  excites 
more  weariness  than  interest  there  is  no  need  to  apologize;  we 
may  even  confess  that  our  failure  to  relish  it  is  due  to  our  own 
weakness.  In  Heywood's  days  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  education 
was  skill  in  ai^umcnt.  Men  disputed  their  way  to  academical 
d^rccs,  and  the  quickest  path  to  reputation  was  the  successful 
maintenance  against  all  comers  of  some  hazardous  proposition. 
Instead  of  introducing  this  siege-train  of  argument  into  their  plays, 
modern  dramatists  have  preferred  the  lighter  weapons  of  verbal 
pleasantry  and  repartee  which  make  what  is  called  "  pointed  dia- 
logue." A  request  from  one  of  the  dramatU  penona  to  another 
"  in  this  cause  to  shcwe  cause  reasonable.  ,  .  .  Hcaryng  and 
aunswerynge  me  pacycntly  "  would  assuredly  empty  any  theatre  of 
our  own  day.  But  the  audience  who  listened  to  it  in  Heywood's 
Plof  sf  Love  no  doubt  settled  themselves  in  their  places  with  an 
anticipation  of  enjoyment.  And  we  may  fairly  grant  that  our 
author  is  not  wholly  unsuccessful  in  vivacious  argument.  For  a 
lady  to  compare  the  suit  of  an  unwelcome  lover  to  an  invitation 
"to  graunte  hym  my  good  wyll  to  stryke  of  [f]  my  bed,"  pleasingly 
illustrates  the  unreasonableness  of  too  great  pertinacity  on  the  part 
of  the  rejected.  The  objection  "  Howe  many  have  ye  known 
hang  willingly"  shatters  at  a  blow  the  seemingly  sound  plea  that 
as  the  convict  suffers  more  than  his  hangman,  so  the  rejected  lover 
is  more  tu  be  pitied  than  the  most  tender-hearted  lady  who  finds 
herself  obliged  to  refuse  him.  The  ups  and  downs  of  the  argument 
are  often  conducted  with  ingenuity,  and  an  audience  to  whom  argu- 
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ment  was  amusing  for  its  own  sake  no  doubt  applauded  every  point. 
Two  of  Heywood's  plays  depend  almost  entirely  on  their  logical 
attractions, — the  interlude,  left  unprinted  till  its  issue  by  the  Percy 
Society  in  1846,  to  which  has  been  given  as  title  Tht  Dialogue  of 
Wit  and  Felfy^  and  The  Play  of  Love  twice  printed  by  Rastell  (1533 
and  1534)  and  once  by  Waley.  The  former  is  purely  argumenta- 
tive, discussing  the  question  as  to  whether  the  fool  or  the  sage  has 
the  pleasanter  life.  The  Play  of  Love^  on  the  other  hand,  may  be 
said  to  have  two  episodes,  the  first  a  monolt^ue  of  some  three  hun- 
dred lines  in  which  the  Vice,  "Neither  Loving  nor  Loved,"  narrates 
his  tll-succcss  in  an  endeavour  to  conquer  the  heart  of  a  lady  with- 
out losing  his  own,  the  second  his  appearance  with  a  bucketful  of 
squibs  and  a  false  story  of  a  fire  at  the  house  of  the  happy  lover's 
mistress.  The  argument  in  this  play  is  double,  '*  Loving  not 
Loved"  and  "Loved  not  Loving"  contending  as  to  which  is  the 
more  miserable,  and  "  Both  Loved  and  Loving  "  and  "  Neither  Lov- 
ing nor  Loved  "  as  to  which  is  the  happier.  As  each  pair  appoints 
the  other  as  joint  arbitrators,  it  is  perhaps  more  surprising  that  any 
conclusion  Wiis  reached,  than  that  it  should  be  the  rather  tame  one 
that  the  pains  of  the  first  pair  and  the  happiness  of  the  second  were 
in  each  case  exactly  equal. 

In  connection  with  these  two  plays  we  ought  perhaps  to  allude  to 
another,  very  similar  in  its  form,  the  dialc^ue  of  Getitylnei  and  No- 
bylyte^  of  which  the  authorship  has  often  been  attributed  to  Heywood. 
This  play  is  certainly  printed  in  John  Rastell's  types,  but  in  place 
of  a  colophon  it  has  the  words  *^  Johannes  Rastell  fieri  fecit,"  and  as 
Rastell  would  probably  have  written  "imprimi  fecit"  if  he  had  been 
alluding  merely  to  its  printing,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  word 
"fieri"  refers  to  performance,  if  not  to  composition.  With  the 
evidence  we  now  have  that  John  Rastell  had  plays  acted  in  his  own 
garden,  "  fieri  fecit "  seems  exactly  translatable  by  "  caused  to  be 
produced,"  and  as  Mrs.  Rastell  helped  the  tailor  to  make  the  dresses, 
so  probably  the  lawyer-printer  helped  to  write  the  play.      Its  two 

1  The  full  dtlc  of  thii  plijr  ii  nthcr  iiutnictlTC  :  —  "Of  Gentylna  &  NobflytE  :  ■  djialoge 
bctwen  the  mirchiunl,  the  knyght  Ic  the  plowman  dyiputyng  who  ii  i  teny  gentylnian  tt 
wha  ii  1  noble  min  and  how  men  ihuld  come  to  auccaryte,  compiled  in  maner  of  an  cnteriude 
with  dJTcn  toy]  tc  genii  addjni  therto  to  tnikc  meiy  paatjine  and  divert." 
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parts  are  each  diversified  by  the  Plowman  beating  Knight  and  Mer- 
chant (vfrbfrat  eoi  is  the  stage-direction),  but  otherwise  it  is  alt  sheer 
argument,  which  in  the  end  a  philosopher  is  introduced  to  sum  up. 
The  tone  of  the  interlude  is  singularly  democratic,  the  Plowman 
throughout  having  the  best  of  it,  and,  despite  a  natuml  similarity  be- 
tween some  of  the  speeches  with  those  of  the  "  Gentylman  "  and  the 
'*■  Marcfaaunt "  in  the  Play  af  tbt  Aether,  there  seems  no  reason  for 
connecting  with  it  the  name  of  Heywood,  who,  for  the  better  part  of 
his  life,  was  in  the  service  of  the  Court. 

In  "  The  plaje  called  thefoure  PP. :  a  newe  and  a  very  mery  enter- 
ludc  of  a  palmer,  a  pardoner,  a  potycary,  a  pcdler,"  the  advance  in 
dramatic  form  as  compared  with  The  Play  sf  Love  is  very  slight, 
though  the  play  is  much  more  vivid  and  amusing.  The  Palmer 
begins  it  with  an  account  of  his  wanderings,  and  then  the  other  three 
characters  come  on  the  stage,  each  catching  up  the  words  of  the  last 
speaker,  and  vaunting  his  own  profession.  The  argument  between 
Palmer,  Pardoner,  and  Pothccary  waxes  hot,  and  at  last  the  Pedler 
su^csts  that  as  lying  is  the  one  matter  in  which  they  arc  all  skilled, 
their  order  of  merit  can  best  be  determined  by  a  contest  in  this  art, 
and  ofFcrs  himself  as  the  judge.  At  first  the  competitors  lie  vaguely. 
Then  it  is  [esolved  that  the  lie  must  take  the  form  of  a  tale,  and  the 
Pothccary  tells  a  long  story  of  the  effect  of  one  of  his  medicines; 
then  the  Pardoner  a  much  longer  one  of  a  visit  to  Hell  and  the 
rescue  thence  of  a  shrew  of  whom  Lucifer  was  very  glad  to  be  rid ; 
finally  the  Palmer  in  a  few  words  expresses  his  surprise  that  there 
should  be  such  shrews  in  Hell,  as  in  all  his  travels  he  never  yet  knew 
one  woman  out  of  patience — a  remark  which  straightway  wins  him 
the  preeminence,  though  there  is  more  tedious  wrangling,  before  a 
serious  little  speech  from  the  Pedler  brings  the  play  to  a  close. 
The  Four  /*/*.  is,  to  our  thinking,  insufferably  spun  out;  but,  except 
in  the  epilogue,  as  we  may  call  it,  it  is  plain  that  its  intention  was 
solely  to  amuse  — 

To  passe  the  tyme  in  thys  without  offence 
Was  the  cause  why  the  maker  dyd  make  it. 
And  «>  we  humbly  beseche  you  lake  it, 

says  the  Pedler:  — and  in  substituting  stoiies  and  a  lighter  form  of 
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argument  for  the  more  formal  disputation  of  the  Dyaloge  of  Wil  atiA 
Folly  and  the  Play  of  Love  it  comes  a  little  nearer  to  the  modem 
conception  of  comedy,  and  may  be  thought  to  have  deserved  the 
success  which  it  is  said  to  have  achieved. 

The  possession  by  the  Play  ef  the  IVethtr  of  an  obvious  moral — 
the  mess  which  men  would  make  of  rain,  wind,  and  sunshine  if  they 
had  the  ruling  of  them  —  is  undoubtedly  a  link  with  the  interludes 
of  a  didactic  character,  and  so  may  seem  at  first  sight  to  place  it  in 
a  lower  grade  of  dramatic  development.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  was  acted  by  Hey  wood's  company  of  '■'■  children,"  whom  we 
hear  of  as  performing  under  his  direction  before  the  Princess  Mary, 
and  a  children's  play  would  perhaps  naturally  be  cast  in  this  form. 
But  the  form  is  here  less  important  than  the  intention,  and  it  docs 
not  need  i^ery-rcpxirt's  comment  ("  now  shall  ye  have  the  wether 
—  even  as  yt  was")  to  tell  us  that  Heywood's  didactics  were  purely 
humorous.  The  point  to  be  noted  is  that  this  is  really  a  play  —  a 
play,  moreover,  which  if  it  could  be  shortened  and  the  unforgivable 
passages  omitted,  might  be  acted  by  children  of  the  present  day  with 
some  enjoyment.  The  part  of  "  the  Boy,  the  least  that  can  play  " 
is  charming.  There  is  stage  furniture  in  Jupiter's  **  trone,"  and  in 
the  coming  and  going  of  the  characters  at  least  a  semblance  of  ac- 
tion. We  must  note,  however,  the  set  disputation  between  the  two 
millers,  as  still  linking  it  with  Heywood's  other  argumentative  plays, 
though  with  all  its  faults  it  is  the  brightest  and  most  pleasing  of  its 
class. 

We  come  now  to  the  two  plays,  The  Pardentr  and  the  Frtrt  and 
fohan  fohan^  which  modern  writers  have  uniformly  assigned  to 
Heywood,  although  William  Rastell  printed  them '  without  any 
author's  name,  and  no  one  has  yet  adduced  contemporary  evidence 
for  assigning  them  to  Heywood.  In  neither  of  these  plays  is  there 
any  trace  of  the  disputation  which  in  those  we  have  been  looking  at 
is  so  conspicuous.  They  are  both  true  comedies,  comedies  in  mini- 
ature if  you  like,  but  true  comedies,  with  a  definite  scene  and  dra- 
matic action.  The  Pardoner  and  the  Frert  is  little  more  than  an 
expansion  of  hints  given  by  Chaucer,  from  whom  the  author  does 
not  hesitate  to  borrow  two  whole  passages,  but  the  development  of 

<  Tbt  ParJenirandlbt  FrtriXt  dated  5  April,  153]  }  Jtbtn  Jtban,  II  Fcbniuj,  iil)(. 
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the  little  plot  is  well  managed  and  the  climax  when  the  Parson  and 
Ndghbour  Prat  are  badly  worsted  and  the  two  rogues  go  off  in 
tiiumph  is  thoroughly  artistic.  It  has  been  said  that  this  play  must 
have  been  written  during  the  life  of  Leo  X.,  who  died  in  1521, 
because  the  Pardoner's  speech  contains  the  passage  (omitting  the 
Friar's  interruptions):  — 

Worshypflill  ni«ysten  ye  shall  undentvid 

llut  Pope  Ifo  the  X  bach  graunted  with  hla  hand. 

And  by  his  bulls  confyrmed  under  lede. 

To  all  maner  people,  bothe  quycke  and  dede. 

Ten  thousand  yeres  &  u  many  lentes  of  pardon,  etc. 

But  as  Heywood  was  probably  born  in  1497,  it  is  extremely  un- 
likely that  his  undoubted  plays  were  written  before  1520,  and  if  the 
evidence  of  this  passage  is  to  be  pressed,  I  should  regard  it  as  abso- 
lutely btal  to  his  authorship,  it  being  inconceivable  that  any  one 
who  had  written  the  Pardoner  and  tht  Frtre  could  subsequently  write 
the  Dyabge  ofWyt  and  Folly  or  the  Play  of  Love.  But  there  would  be 
an  obvious  convenience  in  making  a  dead  pope  rather  than  a  living 
one  answerable  for  the  Pardoner's  ribaldries,  and  the  weight  of  this 
argument  is  not  lessened  when  we  remember  that  the  Pardoner 
proceeds  to  quote  also  the  authority  of  the  King.^  Although 
no  alteration  of  date  would  bring  the  play  out  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  we  may  well  believe  that  that  peremptory  monarch 
might  forgive  such  reflections  on  his  management  of  church  allairs 
at  an  earlier  date  much  more  readily  than  satire  of  a  system  he  was 
then  supporting. 

We  shall  have  to  speak  again  of  the  Pardener  and  the  Frtre  and  its 
probable  date,  but  we  must  pass  on  now  to  Heywood's  masterpiece, 
if  we  may  call  it  his,  the  mery  play  bttvjtnt  johan  yahan,  the  bus- 
hande,  Tyb  bis  wyfe  and  Syr  yhan,  tbt  preest.  In  approaching  this 
play,  as  in  approaching  Chaucer's  talcs  of  the  Miller  and  Reeve 
and  some  of  their  fellows,  we  must,  of  course,  leave  our  morality 

I  And  clce,  jt  thou  djmirbc  me  inythynge, 
Thm  in  aba  >  cnylour  to  the  Kynge, 
For  heic  tnEfa  he  gnunlzd  me  Tndei  hii  brode  Kile 
That  no  man,  yf  be  km  fayt  hde, 
Sholdc  me  dyiturbe  or  let  in  viy  wyK. 
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behind  and  accept  the  playwright's  and  tale-teller's  convention  that 
cuckoldry  and  cuckold  ma  Icing  are  natural  subjects  for  humour.  This 
granted,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  a  flaw  in  the  play.  Like  the 
Pardmer  and  iht  Frtrt  it  is  short,  only  about  one  half  the  length  of 
the  plays  of  Lwt,  the  Wtthtr^  and  the  Fmtr  PP.,  and  it  gains  greatly 
from  being  less  weighted  with  superfluities.  Johan  Johan  himself, 
with  bis  boasting  and  cowardice,  his  eagerness  to  be  deceived,  and 
futile  attempts  to  put  a  good  face  on  the  matter,  his  burning  desire 
to  partake  of  the  pie,  his  one  moment  of  self-assertion,  to  which 
disappointed  hunger  spurs  him,  and  then  his  fresh  collapse  to  ludi- 
crous uneasiness,  —  who  can  deny  that  he  is  a  triumph  of  dramatic 
art,  just  human  enough  and  natural  enough  to  seem  very  human 
and  natural  on  the  st^;c,  but  with  the  ludicrous  side  of  him  so 
sedulously  presented  to  the  spectator  that  there  is  never  any  risk  of 
compassion  for  him  becoming  uncomfortably  acute  ?  The  handling 
of  Tyb  and  Syr  Jfaan  is  equally  clever.  Each  in  turn  is  prepared 
to  act  on  the  defensive,  to  be  evasive  and  explanatory,  but  before 
Johan  Johan's  acquiesciveness  such  devices  seem  superfluous,  and 
little  by  little  the  pair  reach  a  height  of  effrontery  not  easily  sur- 
passed. One  of  the  incidents  of  the  play,  the  melting  of  the  wax 
by  the  fire,  occurs  also  in  a  contemporary  French  Farce  tmiutlU  tret- 
btntu  ttfurt  ityeute  de  Penut  pit  va  au  vin-,  and  it  is  certainly  in  the 
French  farces  that  we  find  the  nearest  approach  in  tone  and  treat- 
ment, as  well  as  in  form,  to  this  anonymous  Johan  Johan. 

Datea.  The  Authorship  of  "Thersitea."  —  It  may  have  been  noticed 
that  in  passing  these  six  plays  in  review  the  order  followed  has  been 
purely  that  of  their  dramatic  development.  We  know  that  four  of 
them  were  printed  in  1533,  when  Heywood  was  thirty-six  or  there- 
abouts, but  with  the  exception  of  the  reference  to  Leo  X.  in  the  Par- 
deaer  and  the  Frere,  the  significance  of  which  I  have  given  reasons 
for  considering  doubtful,  no  one  has  yet  detected  any  time-reference 
which  enables  us  to  fix  their  approximate  dates.^  In  his  little 
treatise  yohn  Heywood  als  DramatHtr  (1888)  Dr.  Swoboda  main- 
tains that  the  Pardoner  must  be  placed  earlier  than  the  Four  PP.,  and 
that  the  Four  PP.  can  be  shown  to  be  earlier  than  the  anonymous 
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play  of  Thersites,  which  we  know  from  its  epilogue  was  acted  at 
Court  between  October  12  and  24,  1537,  the  dates  respectively 
of  the  binh  of  Edward  VI.  and  the  death  of  his  mother,  Jane  Sey- 
mour.^ In  support  of  his  first  point  he  cites  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  relics  ("  the  gretc  toe  of  the  Trinite  "  and  *'  of  all  Hallows  the 
blessed  jawbone  ")  vaunted  by  the  Pardoner  in  his  sermon  in  (he 
church  appear  again  in  the  longer  list  of  relics  in  the  Faur  PP. 
In  support  of  the  second  he  quotes  from  ThersiUs  the  lines  *  in  which 
that  hero  proposes  to  visit  Purgatory  and  Hell,  and  traces  in  them 
an  allusion  to  the  Pardoner's  story  in  the  Four  PP.  I  cannot 
accept  either  of  these  ai^uments  as  decisive  chronologically,  it 
being  quite  as  reasonable  for  a  dramatist  to  abridge  a  list  of  relics 
as  to  expand  it,  while  the  boast  of  Thersitcs  might  be  represented 
as  the  hint  out  of  which  the  rescue  of  Mistress  Margery  Coorson 
was  developed  no  less  plausibly  than  as  a  reference  to  that  notorious 
lie.  The  Pardantr  and  the  Frtrt  seems  to  me  dramatically  more 
advanced  than  the  Fsur  PP.-,  and  I  am  therefore  slow  to  accept  any 
argument  which  would  place  it  earlier;  but  even  when  we  allow 
for  the  fact  that  Chaucer  had  fixed  for  all  time  the  humorous  treat- 
ment of  Pardoners,  the  fact  that  the  Pardoners  in  these  two  plays 
are  so  closely  alike  is  an  argument  of  some  weight  for  their  common 
authorship.*     But   if  this   be  so,  the  reference  to  sweeping   Hell 

'  Dt.  Swobod*  cnoncouily  phca  Edwud  VI.'i  binh  In  AaguK,  a  dip  of  •omc  impomnce 
u  to  »nic  enoit  •paiEng  hit  uiument  that  Tbtrpta  niuH  have  been  wiittoi  for  i  pfrfbrmance 
at  an  earlier  dale.  But  psrhap*  eyen  in  October  it  would  not  be  quite  conwt  to  ny  "All  herb) 
an  dad,"  irUk  the  RAnnce  Co  a  New  Yeir'i  pft,  tliou|h  not  quite  dedan,  milcei  it  protn- 
ble  thai  the  play  wai  writtEo  for  i  Chiittmai  enienainniGnL  In  anjr  ate  it  i>  intrinvcally  prob- 
able tint  1  [jay  acted  at  an  imprariied  fe«BTity  on  the  birth  of  an  heii  to  the  throne  would  Ik 
an  «U  one,  ntber  than  ^«cj>lly  witOen  for  the  occaflm. 

*  If  no  man  will  with  me  battle  take, 
A  vopge  CO  bdl  ^uiddy  I  will  make. 
And  there  I  will  beat  the  deril  and  hb  dime, 
And  biing  the  louli  away  :  I  liilly  intend  Che  ame. 
After  that  in  Hdl  I  haw  niffled  to, 
Sb^ghc  to  old  Purptory  wrill  1  go, 
I  win  dean  that  to  pui^  round  about 
That  we  ihall  need  no  pudont  to  help  them  out. 

■  Dt.  Swuboda,  who  ipcaki  of  the  playi  ftom  the  pcen  of  William  Rattell  at  printed  by  \m 
fttina  (John),  wit  appacoid}  unaware  chit  ndcho-  Tbt  PtrJasir  tad  ibr  Frtrt  nor  yibtu 
ytbta  bean  H^wood'i  name,  and  tiket  hit  anchonhip  of  them  for  granted. 
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clean  in  Thtrsitts  may  set  us  wondering  whether  it  was  not  the 
author  of  the  Four  PP.  who  was  most  iikcly  to  have  written  it; 
and  we  may  note  also  the  repetition  in  Thersius  of  the  absurd 
boasting  with  which  Johan  Johan  preludes  his  disclosure  of  his 
cowardice,  white  the  incident  of  Tele  mac  h  us  belongs  to  that 
"  humour  of  filth "  which  I  have  already  noted  as  characteristic 
of  Heywood.  For  the  probability  of  the  latter's  authorship  of 
Thersius  we  may  claim  also  a  little  external  support.  We  have 
already  noticed  that  in  March,  1538,  Heywood  received  forty  shil- 
lings for  the  performance  by  his  "  children  "  of  an  interlude  before 
the  Princess  Mary.  Now  Thtnitts  is  obviously  intended  for  perform- 
ance by  children  i  it  was  acted  a  few  months  previously  to  the  pay- 
ment of  March,  1 538,'  in  honour  of  Jane  Seymour,  to  whom  Mary, 
in  return  for  her  abundant  kindness,  was  greatly  attached ;  and  again 
Mary's  fondness  for  the  cbssics  would  explain  the  selection  of  a 
classical  burlesque  if,  as  is  probable,  she  was  present  when  it  was 
acted.  Given  the  facts  that  Heywood  had  already  in  the  Play  ^ 
thi  Wtthtr  brought  Jupiter  on  the  stage,  that  Thtrsitts  bears  at 
least  some  slight  resemblances  to  other  plays  attributed  to  him, 
that  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  Princess  Mary,  and  was  manager, 
whether  permanently  or  temporarily,  about  this  time,  of  a  company 
of  children,  and  I  think  we  have  a  fairly  strong  case  for  attributing 
Thtrsitts  to  his  pen.  If  this  theory  be  accepted,  the  probability  of 
his  authorship  of  both  the  Partner  and  the  Frtre  and  yehan  jeban 
is  considerably  increased ;  for  if  Thtrsitts  is  by  Heywood,  it  is  good 
enough  to  form  an  important  link  between  these  plays  and  his  argu- 
mentative interludes,  while  if  Thtrsitts  be  not  by  Heywood,  there 
was  then  some  other  playwright  of  the  day  for  whom  a  strong  claim 
might  be  put  forward  to  the  authorship  of  these  other  anonymous 
plays. 

Sourcw.  —  The  fact  that  an  opportunity  for  writing  about  Hey- 
wood is  not  likely  to  recur  very  often  must  be  of^red  as  an  excuse 
for  interpolating  questions  of  detail  into  this  pre&ce.  For  [he 
broader  view  of  the  subject  which  we  ought  here  to  take  it  is  obvious 
that  the  authorship  of  this  or  that  play  is  not  very  important.     What 
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concerns  us  here  is  that  we  can  sec  even  in  the  less  developed  group 
of  plays  English  comedy  emancipating  itself  from  the  miracle-play 
and  morality,  and  in  the  Pardoner  and  tht  Frtrt  and  yohan  'Johan 
tKcoming  identical  in  form  with  the  French  fifteenth-century  farce. 
Whether  we  ought  to  go  beyond  this  and  assert  absolute  borrowing 
from  French  originals  is  rather  a  difficult  question.  The  Farct 
nmuelU  d'un  Pardmneur,  d'un  triacUur  it  d'unt  tauerniere  may  cer- 
tainly have  supplied  the  idea  both  of  the  preaching- match  between 
Pardoner  and  Friar  and  also  of  the  comparison  of  the  wares  of  Par- 
doner and  Pothecary.  The  Farct  nouutlU  trtsbenne  tt  fort  i^iuse  di 
Prmet  qui  va  au  via  contains  two  passages '  which  must  have  some 
direct  connection  with  ^han  'Johan.  The  only  extant  edition  of 
Perntt  qui  va  au  vin  was  "  nouvellement  imprime"  in  1548,  and 
the  dale  of  its  prototype  is  unknown.  The  Farce  d'un  Pardennew, 
in  the  edition  which  has  come  down  to  us,  is  certainly  later  than 
1540,  but  this  also  was  probably  a  reprint.     Thus  despite  the  fact 

'  Sec  aotti  CO  IL  >6]  and  481.     I  <]ix)te  hen  [he  end  of  the  Frendi  brcc  in  ctds  10  pvi 
'  the  '  wu  "  epuodc  in  jiill. 

Lt  Cwfl*.      Or  a  coiuin  Uj  foae 

Dung  ubdl  alGure, 

DoM  vout  (em  ricbe  a  bnitt, 
Pirna.     Riche,  couan  ? 
hi  Cmpii.     Coto,  are,  toui  lault  chinfia- 

Et  ftire  ung  uiblil  ouunige, 

Qiu  Toua  guden  de  doniiniige, 

Couan,  bean  ire. 
Ftmu.     Me  bub  il  done  duuffa  la  dn^ 

Tan4>  <rt  *«u<  banqueterei  ■ 

Coitiieu,  ien  nii  many, 

le  croy  que  ce  paKe  at  ban. 
L4  dual,     Chauffei  &  meCtei  du  chutno 

Lyniaige  len  profficcable. 
Ptrna.     Voui  inyge  ngner  la  able  1 

Je  tay  bien  le  benedicite. 
Lt  dai*.     Fiictzi  cc  que  laf  ndte. 

Dea  I  cousn  I  nc  perdei  poinc  de  Conpa. 
Ptnwf.     Cot  tng  treipouure  paMetempa 

De  chaufier  la  die  cjuant  an  digne  I 

Rqardei  elle  at  plut  molle  que  liin^ 

£n  la  chauflant  lien  nacpieate. 
U  Cman.     Condui  &  conquen  ! 

Auec  la  femme  ie  bonqneite, 

Combien  que  ie  nc  aoye  le  are 

Et  nn  nury  i;hauf&  la  cin. 
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that  the  handling  of  the  incidents  in  the  English  plays  is  far  more 
skilful  than  in  the  French,  it  would  seem  too  daring  to  suggest  that 
the  French  farces  can  be  borrowed  from  the  English,  and  in  any 
case  we  may  imagine  that  the  English  dramatist  did  not  make  his 
new  departure  unaided,  but  was  consciously  working  on  the  lines 
which  had  long  been  popular  in  France.  By  doing  so  be  did  not 
lay  the  foundation  of  English  comedy,  for  it  was  not  on  these  lines 
that  our  comedy  subsequently  developed.  But  it  was  at  least  a  hope- 
ful omen  for  tht  future  that  an  English  playwright  so  easily  attained 
a  real  mastery  in  the  only  school  of  comedy  with  which  he  could 
have  been  acquainted.  It  was  something  also  that  the  right  of 
comedy  to  exist  as.  a  source  of  amusement  apart  from  instruction 
had  been  successfully  vindicated.  These  were  two  real  achieve- 
ments, and  they  must  always  be  connected  with  the  name  of  John 
Hey  wood, 

"  Play  of  the  WMher  "  :  Early  Editions  and  the  Preeent  Text.  — At 
the  time  I  write,  the  Play  of  the  Wethtr  has  not  been  reprinted  since 
the  sixteenth  century.  Its  bibliography  has  been  rather  confused 
by  the  existence  of  two  texts  of  it,  one  at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford, 
the  other  at  the  University  Library,  Cambri<i^e,  each  wanting  the  last 
leaf,  containing  in  the  one  case  twenty,  and  in  the  other  sixteen,  lines 
of  the  text  and  the  colophon  with  the  printer's  name.  The  only  per- 
fect copy  hitherto  generally  known  is  that  preserved  at  the  Bodleian 
Library,  which  belongs  to  an  edition  "  Imprinted  at  London  in  Paules 
Churchyearde,  at  the  Sygne  of  the  Sunne,  by  Anthonie  Kytson " 
whose  career  as  a  publisher  seems  to  have  been  comprised  within  the 
years  1549  and  1579.  Of  this  as  the  only  complete  edition  I  then 
knew  I  made  my  first  transcript,  though  subsequent  collation  showed 
that  the  imperfect  edition  at  St.  John's  College  contained  many  better 
readings  and  an  earlier  spelling,  while  the  copy  at  the  University 
Library,  Cambridge  (sometimes,  though  I  think  erroneously,  attrib- 
uted to  the  press  of  Robert  Wyer),  belonged  to  an  intermediate 
edition.  The  registration  by  the  Bibliographical  Society  in  its  Hand- 
UiU  of  English  Printers,  1501—1556,  of  the  copy  of  an  edition  of  1533, 
printed  by  William  Rastell,  in  the  Fepys  Collection  at  Magdalene 
CoII^e,  Cambridge,  sent  me  to  Cambridge  for  a  new  transcript. 
On  examination,  the  Magdalene  edition  proved  to  be  identical  with 
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that  at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  which  had  previously  been  con- 
jecturally  assigned  to  Rastcll,  perhaps  by  some  one  who  had  seen  it 
before  the  last  leaf  disappeared.  In  reproducing  Rasteil's  text  I 
have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  print  my  collation  of  the  later  edi- 
tions, as  it  is  clear  that  the  unidentified  edition  at  the  University 
Library,  Cambridge  (U.  L.  C),  was  printed  from  Rasteil's,  and  Kit- 
son's  from  this.  The  printer  of  the  U.  L.  C.  edition  introduced 
some  errors  into  his  text,  most  of  which  Kitson  copied :  e.g.  bste  for 
h^re  in  1.  38,  omission  of  second  ta  in  I.  68,  and  of  second  ai  in 
1.  J2,name  for  mantr  in  1,  115,  «r  for  ^in  1.  357,  tw? for/  in  I.  427, 
phimyng  for  plumpyng  in  1.  657,  thynges  for  thyngt  in  1.  660,  thowryng 
for  iktnuryng  in  1.  661,  j>«  for^f  in  I.  6<)(),and  for  ail  in  1.  705,  itfyit 
for  be  ieai  f'l^  in  1. 800 ;  though  he  corrected  a  few  ;  e.g.  fale  for  Jale 
in  1.  277.  On  the  other  hand,  Kitson  introduced  some  sixty  or 
seventy  errors  of  his  own,  such  as  crtataur  for  criaturt  in  I.  5,  ^utU 
for  wi  in  1.  21,  mjngled  for  myngfyngt  in  1.  144,  mery  for  mary  in 
1.  366,  beseched  for  bestcheth  in  1.  ■^^•] ^  fycked  for  prycked  in  I,  467, 
btdify  for  b«Uelf  in  1.  470,  solyttr  for  sefycyter  in  1.  496,  etc.  As  these 
variations  are  obviously  misprints  and  nothing  more,  it  would  have 
been  pedantic  to  record  them  in  full,  and  these  samples  will  doubt- 
less suffice.  The  following  title-page  is  a  representation,  not  a 
reproduction,  of  the  original.  There  is  no  running  head-line  in 
Rasteil's  text. 

Alfred  W.  Pollard. 
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Ca  new  anb  a  verig 
merij  enterlube  of 
all  maner  we- 
thers mabe 
big  John  Ibeigwoob, 


^apjtrc  a  goO. 

9rri!  rqwnr  ciie  b^cf. 

tElie  gratslman. 

®4e  tnarc^niu. 

tE^tie  rangrr. 

t[t^  tnatei;  m^Urr. 

tEttiE  topntit  milter. 

Stie  gntcsftDoman. 

Qttie  UunDrc. 

A  bof!  die  Ufi  tliat  can  pla^. 
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Jufyttr.y  Ai 

Vght  farre  tcHonge,  as  now,  were  to  recyte 

The  auncyenc  estate  wherein  our  selfe  hath  reyned^ 
What  honour,  what  laude,  gyven  us  of  very  ryght, 
What  glory  we  have  had,  dewly  unfayned, 

Of  ecfae  creature,  which  dewty  hath  constrayned  ;  5 

For  above  all  goddes,  syns  our  Other's  ^e, 

We,  Jupiter,  were  ever  pryncypale. 

If  we  so  have  beene,  as  trcuth  yt  is  in  dede. 

Beyond  the  compas  of  all  comparyson, 

Who  coulde  presume  to  shew,  for  any  mede,  lo 

So  that  yt  myght  appere  to  humayne  reason. 

The  hye  renowne  we  stande  in  at  this  season  ? 

For,  syns  that  heven  and  earth  were  fyrste  create^ 

Stode  we  never  in  suche  tryumphaunt  estate 

As  we  now  do,  whereof  we  woll  reporte  15 

Suche  parte  as  we  se  mete  for  tyme  present, 

Chyefely  concernynge  your  '  perpetual!  comfone. 

As  the  thynge  selfe  shall  prove  in  experyment, 

Whyche  hyely  shall  bynde  you,  on  knees  lowly  bent, 

Sooly  to  honour  oure  hyenes,  day  by  day.  20 

And  now  to  the  mater  gyve  eare,  and  we  shall  say. 

Before  our  presens,  in  our  hye  parlyament. 
Both  goddes  and  goddeses  of  all  degrees 
Hath'  late  assembled,  by  comen  assent, 
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For  the  rcdres  of  certaync  enormytccs, 
Bred  amonge  them,  thorow  cxtremytecs 
Abusyd  in  cche  to  other  of  them  all, 
Namely,  to  purpose,  in  these  moste  spccyalt: 

Our  for^aydc  father  Saturne,  and  Phebus, 
Eolus  and  Phebe,  these  foure '  by  name. 
Whose  natures,  not  onely,  so  farre  contraryous, 
But  also  oi  malyce  eche  other  to  defame. 
Have  longe  tyme  abused,  ryght  farre  out  of  frame. 
The  dew  course  of  all  theyr  constellacyons, 
To  the  great  dam^e  of  all  ycrtfaly  nacyons : 

Whyche  was  debated  in  pbce  sayde  before ;  A 

And  fyrste,  as  became,  our  father  moste  auncycnt, 

With  berde  whyte  as  snow,  his  lockes  both  colde  &  hore. 

Hath  entred^  such  mater  as  served  his  entent, 

Laudynge  his  frosty  mansyon  in  the  fyrmament, 

To  ayre  &  yerth  as  thynge  moste  precyous, 

Pourgynge  all  humours  that  arc  contagyous. 

How  be  yt,  he  alledgeth  that,  of  longe  tyme  past, 
Lyttell  hath  prevaylcd  his  great  dylygens. 
Full  oft  uppon  yerth  his  fayre  frost  he  hath  cast. 
All  thynges  hurtfull  to  banysh  out  of  presens. 
But  Phebus,  entcndynge  to  kepc  him  in  sylens. 
When  he  hath  labored  all  nyght  in  his  powres,' 
His  glarynge  beamys  maryth  all  in  two  howres. 

Phebus  to  this  made  no  maner  answerynge, 

Whereuppon  they  both  then  Phebe  defyed, 

Eche  for  his  parte  leyd  in  her  reprovyngc 

That  by  her  showres  superfluous  they  have  tryed*; 

In  all  that  she  may  theyr  powres  be  denyed ; 

Wherunto  Phebe  made  answere  no  more 

Then  Phebus  to  Saturne  hadde  made  before. 


'  pliced  on  record.  '  poirera,  not  'pom.'  *  [lut  which  they  h»e 
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Anone  uppon  Eolus  all  these  dyd  ile, 

Complaynynge  thcyr  causes,  eche  one  arow, 

And  sayd,  to  compare,  none  was  so  evyll  as  he  i 

For,  when  he  is  dysposed  his  blastes  to  blow,  6o 

He  suiFereth  neyther  sone-shyne,  rayne  nor  snowe. 

They  eche  agaynste  other,  and  he  agaynste  al  three,  — 

Thus  can  these  iiii  in  no  maner  agree ! 

Whyche  sene  in  themselfe,  and  funher  consyderynge, 

The  same  to  rcdres  was  cause  of  theyr  assemble ;  65 

And,  also,  that  we,  evermore  beynge, 

Bcsyde  our  puysaum  power  of  deite. 

Of  wyscdome  and  nature  so  noble  and  so  fre. 

From  all  extremytees  the  meane  devydynge. 

To  pease  and  plente  eche  thynge  attemperynge,  70 

They  have,  in  conclusyon,  holly  surrendryd  A  m 

Into  our  handes,  at  mych  as  concernynge 

All  maner  wethers  by  them  engendryd. 

The  full  of  theyr  powrs,  for  terme  everlastynge, 

To  set  suche  order  as  standyth  wyth  our  pleasynge,  75 

Whyche  tHynge,  as  of  our  parte,  no  parte  requyred. 

But  of  all  theyr  partys  ryght  humbly  dcsyred. 

To  take  uppon  us.    Whcrto  we  dyd  assentc. 

And  so  in  all  thyngeg,  with  one  voyce  agreable, 

Wc  have  clerely  fynyshed  our  foresayd  parleament, !  80 

To  your  great  welth,  whyche  shall  be  fyrme  and  stable. 

And  to  our  honour  farre  inestymable ; 

For  syns  theyr  powers,  as  ours,  addyd  to  our  owne, 

Who  can,  wc  say,  know  us  as  we  shuldc  be  knowne  i 

But  now,  for  fyne,'  the  rest  of  our  entcnt,  85 

Wberfore,  as  now,  we  hyther  are  dysccndyd. 

Is  onely  to  satysfye  and  content 

All  maner  people  whyche  have  been  oiFendyd 

By  any  wether  mete  to  be  amendyd. 
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Uppon  whose  complayntes,  declarynge  theyr  grefe. 
We  shall  shape  remedye  for  thcyr  relefe. 

And  to  gyve  knowledge  for  theyr  hyther  rcsortc 
We  wolde  thys  afore  proclaymed  to  be, 
To  all  our  people,  by  some  one  of  thys  sone,' 
Whome  we  lyatc  to  choysc  here  amongest  all  ye. 
Wherfore  eche  man  avaunce,  and  we  shal  se 
Whyche  of  you  is  moste  mctc  to  be  our  cryer. 

Rfri  tntretb  Mery-reporte. 

Mery-reporte.    Brother,ljiolde  up  your  torche  a  lytcll  hycr ! 

Now,  I  beseche  you,  my  lorde,  loke  on  me  furste. 

I  truste  your  lordshyp  shall  not  fynde  me  the  wurste. 
fupyter.    Why !  what  arte  thou  that  approchyst  so  ny  f 
Mery~report€.    Forsothc,  and  please  your  lordshyppe,  it  is  I. 
^Jupyter.    All  that  we  knowe  very  well.  But  what  I  ? 
Mety-reporte.    What  I  ?     Some  saye  I  am  I  perse  I.* 
\        But,-  what  maner  I  so  ever  be  I, 
'        I  assure  your  good  lordshyp,  I  am  I, 
fupyter.    What  maner  man  arte  thou,  shewe  quickcly. 
Mery-repertt.    By  god,  a  poore  gentylman,  dwellyth  hereby. 
yupyter.    A  gentylman  !     Thysclfe  bryngeth  wytnes  nayc, 

Both  in  thy  lyght  behavour  and  araye. 

But  what  arte  thou  called  where  thou  dost  resorte  ? 
Mery-reporte.  Forsoth,  my  lorde,  mayster  Mery-reporte. 
yupyter.    Thou  arte  no  mete  man  in  our  bysynes, 

For  thyne  apparence  is  of  to  mych  lyghtnes. 
Mery-reporte.    Why,  can  not  your  lordshyp  lyke  my  maner 

Myne  apparell,  nor  my  name  notherf 
yupyter.    To  nother  of  all  we  have  devocyon. 
Mery-reporte.    A  proper  lycklyhod  of  promocyon  I 

Well,  than,  as  wyse  as  ye^seme  to  be. 

Yet  can  ye  se  no  wysdome  in  me. 

1  U.  tanx  one  in  the  audience. 
1  Slid  to  one  of  the  inendinn. 
■  The  phrue  jr 
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But  syns  ye  dysprayse  me  for  so  lyghte  an  clfe, 

I  praye  you  gyve  me  levc  to  praysc  my-selfe : 

And,  for  the  fyrste  parte,  I  wyll  b^yn 

In  my  behavour  at  my  commynge  in, 

Wherin  I  thynkc  I  have  lytell  offendyd,  125 

For,  sewer,  my  curtesy  coulde  not  be  amendyd  i 

And,  as  for  my  sewt  your  servaunt  to  be, 

Myghte  yll  have  bene  myst  for  your  honeste ; 

For,  as  I  be  saved,  yf  I  shall  not  lye, 

I  saw  no  man  sew  for  the  offyce  but  I !  130 

Wherforc  yf  yc  take  me  not  or  I  go, 

Ye  must  anonc,  whether  ye  wyll  or  no. 

And  syns  your  entent  is  but  for  the  wethers, 

What  skyis '  our  apparell  to  be  fryse  "  or  fetherg  \ 

I  thynke  it  wisdoms,  syns  no  man  forbad  it,  1 35 

With  thys  to  spare  a  better  —  yf  I  had  it ! 

And,  for  my  name,  reportyng  alwaye  trewly. 

What  hurte  to  reporte  a  sad  mater  merely  ? 

As,  by  occasyon,  for  the  same  entent. 

To  a  serteyne  wedow  thys  daye  was  I  sent,  I40 

Whose  husbande  departyd  wythout  her  wyttynge, 

A  specyall  good  lover  and  she  hys  owne  swettynge  !  = 

To  whome,  at  my  commyng,  I  caste  suche  a  fygure, 

Mynglyngc  the  mater  accordynge  to  my  nature, 

That  when  we  departyd,*  above  al  other  thynges,  145 

She  thanked  me  hartely  for  my  mcry  tydynges ! 

And  yf  I  had  not  handled  yt  merely,  A  i* 

Perchaunce  she  myght  have  taken  yt  hevely ; 

But  in  suche  facyon  I  conjured  and  bounde  her, 

That  I  left  her  meryer  then  I  founde  her !  150 

What  man  may  compare  to  showe  the  lyke  comforte 

That  dayly  is  shewed  by  me,  Mery-rcporte  \  . 

And,  for  your  purpose,  at  this  tyme  ment, 

For  all  wethers  I  am  so  indyfFerent,' 

Without  affcccyon,  standynge  so  up-ryght,  155 

Son-lyght,  mone-lyght,  ster-lyght,  twy-light,  torch-light, 

mtftBB.  '  &ieK,  '  iwKting,  iwcclheart.  *  KponCcd.  '  impartoL 
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Cold,  hcte,  moyst,  diye,  hayle,  rayne,  frost,  snow,  lightnyng, 
thunder. 

Cloudy,  mysty,  wyndy,  fayre,  fowle,  above  hcd  or  under, 

Temperate  or  dystcmpcrate,  whatever  yt  be, 

I  promysc  your  lordshyp,  all  is  one  to  me.  i6o 

'Jupyttr.   Well,  sonne,  consydrynge  thyne  indyfFcrency, 

And  partely  the  rest  of  thy  declaracyon, 

We  make  the  our  servaunte  and  immediately 

Well  woll  thou  departe  and  cause  proclamacyon, 

Publyshynge  our  pleasure  to  every  nacyon,  165 

Whyche  thynge  ons  done,  wyth  all  dylygens, 

Make  thy  returne  agayne  to  this  prescns, 

Here  to  recey ve  all  sewters  of  eche  degre ; 

And  suche  as  to  the  may  seme  mostc  mctely. 

We  wyll  thou  brynge  them  before  our  majcste,  I70 

And  for  the  rest,  that  be  not  so  worthy, 

Make  thou  reporte  to  us  effectually. 

So  that  we  may  heare  eche  maner  sewte  at  large. 

Thus  se  thow  departe  and  loke  uppon  thy  chaise ! 
Mery-reporU.    Now,  good  my  lorde  god,  our  lady  be  wyth  ye !        175 

Frendes,  a  fellyshyppe,^  let  me  go  by  ye  ! 

Thynkc  ye  I  may  stande  thrustyng  amonge  you  there? 

Nay,  by  god,  I  muste  thruste  aboute  other  gere ! 
MerV'Reforte  gaetb  am. 

At  tbindt*  tf  tbii  slaf  tbt  gid  batb  a  lang  flayed  in  bii  Irtne  tr 
MERr-REFORTE  ttmt  in. 
Jupiter.   Now,  syns  we  have  thus  farre  set  forth  our  purpose, 

A  whyle  we  woll  wythdraw  our  godly  prcsens,  180 

To  embold  all  such  more  playnely  to  dysclose. 

As  here  wyll  attende,  in  our  foresayd  pretens. 

And  now,  accordynge  to  your  obedyens,  Aivi 

Rcjoyce  ye  in  us  with  joy  most  joyfully, 

And  we  our-selfe  shall  joy  in  our  owne  glory  1  185 

[Jupiter  here  clam  the  eurteim  ef  bh  ibrene.] 
'  ouC  a[  good  lellowthip.  '  the  end.  ■  tijuiTalcnl  Id  Hinu. 
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Meky-reporte  tametb  in. 

Mtry-TiptrU.    Now,  syrs,  take  hedc !  for  here  comcth  .goddes  scr- 
vaunt ! 
lAvaunt!  carte[r]ly  kcytyfs,' avaunt ! 
;  Why,  ye  dronken  horesons,  wyll  yt  not  be  ? 
;By  your  fayth,  have  ye  noiher  cap  nor  kne? 
Not  one  of  you  that  wyll  make  curtsy  190 

To  me,  that  am  squyre  for  goddes  precyous  body  \ 
Regardc  ye'nothynge  mync  authorytc  ? 
No  welcome  home !  nor  where  have  ye  be  ? 
How  be  yt,  yf  ye  axyd,  I  coulde  not  well  tell, 
But  suer  1  thynke  a  thousande  myle  from  hell,  195 

And  on  my  fayth,  I  thinke,  in  my  consciens, 
I  have  been  from  hevyn  as  farre  as  heven  is  hens, 
At  Lovyn,^  at  London  and  in  Lombardy, 
At  Baldock,B  at  Barfolde,*  and  in  Barbary, 

At  Canturbery,  at  Coventre,  at  Colchester,  200 

At  Wansworth  and  .Wclbccke,*  at  Westchester, 
At  Fullam,  at  Faleborne,  and  at  Fenlow, 
At  Wallyngford,  at  Wakefeld,  and  at  Waltamstow, 
At  Tawnton,  at  Typtre^  and  at  Totnam,' 
At  Glouceter,  at  Gylford  and  at  Gotham,  205 

At  Hartfordc,  at  Harwyche,  at  Harowe  on  the  hyll. 
At  Sudbery,^  Suth  hampton,  at  Shoters  Hyll,' 
At  Walsingham,  at  Wyttam'"  and  at  Werwycke, 
At  Boston,  at  Brystow"  and  at  Berwycke, 
At  Gravelyn,"^  at  Gravesend,  and  at  Glastynbery,  aio 

Ynge  Gyngiang  Jayberd  the  paryshc  of  Butsbery,'^ 
The  devyll  hym-selfe,  wythout  more  leasure. 
Could  not  have  gone  halfe  thus  myche,  I  am  sure  I 


"  Powbly  Gnivdyc  mat  Bjidock. 
yngc  Gyngiang  Jaybcid  '  ddiei  ciplanaiia 
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But,  >now  I  have  warned '  them,  let  them  even  chose; 

For,  in  fayth,  I  care  not  who  wynne  or  lose  215 

Here  the  genijiman  hefare  he  nmelh  in  iUtneti  bit  htnu. 

Aftty-reperte.   Now,  by  my  trouth,  this  was  a  goodly  hearyng, 

I  went  yt  had  ben  the  gentylwomans  hlowyngc ! 

But  yt  is  not  so,  a£  I  now  suppose, 

For  womens  homes  sounde  more  in  a  mannys  nose.  220 

Genlylman.    Standc  ye  mciy,  my  frendes,  everychone.  B  i 

Mery-reperte.   Say  that  to  me  and  let  the  rest  alone  1 

Syr,  ye  be  welcome,  and  all  your  meyny. 
Gentyltnan.    Now,  in  good  sooth,  my  frendc,  god  a  mercy  I 

And  syns  that  I  mete  the  here  thus  by  chaunce,  ^     225 

I  shall  requyre  the  of  further  acqueyntaunce, 

And  brevely  to  shew  the,  this  is  the  mater. 

I  come  to  sew  to  the  great  god  Jupyter 

For  helpe  of  thynges  concernynge  my  rccreacyon, 

Accordynge  to  his  late  proclamacyon.  230 

Mery-reperte.    Mary,  and  I  am  he  that  this  must  spcdc. 

But  fyrste  tell  me  what  be  ye  in  dedc. 
Gentylman.   Forsoth,  good  frende,  I  am  a  gentylman. 
Mery-reporte.    A  goodly  occupacyon,  by  seynt  Anne ! 

On  my  fayth,  your  maship'  hath  a  mery  life.  235 

But  who  niaketh.all  these  homes,  your  self  or  your  wife? 

Nay,  even  in  earnest,  I  aske  you  this  questyon. 
Gentylman.    Now,  by  my  trouth,  thou  art  a  mcry  one. 
Mery-repm-tf.    In  fayth,  of  us  both  I  thynke  never  one  sad. 

For  I  am  not  so  mery  but  ye  seme  as  mad  !  24O 

But  standc  yc  styll  and  take  a  lyttell  payne, 

I  wyll  come  to  you,  by  and  by,  agayne. 

Now,  gracyous  god,  yf  your  wyll  so  be, 

I  pray  ye,  let  me  speke  a  worde  wyth  yc 
Jupyter.    My  sonne,  say  on  !  Let  us  here  thy  mynde  245 

Mery-rtporte.    My  lord,  there  standeth  a  scwtcr  even  here  behynde, 

A  Gentylman,  in  yonder  comer, 
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And,  as  I  thynke,  his  name  is  Mayster  Horner 
A  hunter  he  is,  and  cometh  to  make  you  sporte. 
He  woide  hunte  a  sow  or  twaync  out  of  thys  sorte.*  250 

Htri  ht  pfjHietb  tt  the  amen. 

Jufyter.    What  so  ever  his  mynde  be,  let  hym  appere. 

Mtry-reporte.    Now,  good  mayster  Horner,  I  pray  you  come  ncre. 

Gcntjlman.    I  am  no  homer,  knave !    I  wyll  thou  know  yt. 

Merj-rtporte.    I  thought  ye  had  [been] ,  for  when  ye  dyd  blow  yt, 
Harde  I  never  horeson  make  home  so  goo,  255 

As  lefe  ye  kyste  myne  ars  as  blow  my  hole  soo ! 
Come  on  your  way,  before  the  God  jupyter. 
And  there  for  your  selfe  ye  shall  be  sewter. 

Gmtjlman.    Most  myghty  prynce  and  god  of  every  nacyon, 

Pleageth  your  hyghnes  to  vouchsave  the  herynge  260 

Of  me,  whychc,  accordynge  to  [yjour  proclamacyon,        B  i  i 

Doth  make  apparaunce,  in  way  of  bcsechynge, 

Not  sole  for  myself,  but  generally 

For  all  come  of  noble  and  auncyent  stock, 

Whych  sorte  above  all  doth  most  thankfully  265 

Dayly  take  payne  for  welth  of  the  comen  flocke. 

With  dylygent  study  alway  devysynge 

To  kepe  them  in  order  and  unyte. 

In  peace  to  labour  the  encrees  of  theyr  lyvynge, 

Whcrtiy  echc  man  may  prosper  in  plente.  270 

Wherfore,  good  god,  this  is  our  hole  desyrynge, 

That  for  ease  of  our  paynes,  at  tymes  vacaunt, 

In  our  recreacyon,  whyche  chyefely  is  huntynge, 

It  may  please  you  to  sende  us  wether  pleagaunt, 

Drye  and  not  mysty,  the  wynde  calme  and  styll.  275 

That  after  our  houndes  yournynge^  so  meryly, 

Chasynge  the  dere  over  dale  and  hyll, 

In  herynge  we  may  folow  and  to-comfort  the  cry. 

Jufjtfr.    Ryght  well  we  do  perceyvc  your  hole  request, 

Whyche  shall  not  faylc  to  reste  in  memory,  28a 

Wherfore  we  wyll  ye  set  your-selfe  at  rest. 
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Tyll  we  liave  hcrde  eche  man  indyfFerendy, 
And  we  shall  talce  suche  order,  unyversally, 
As  best  may  stande  to  our  honour  infynyte, 
For  welth  in  commune  and  ecb  mannys  syngulcr  profyte.  285 

Gentylman.    In  heven  and  yerth  honoured  be  the  nante 
Of  Jupyter,  who  of  his  godly  goodncs 
Hath  set  this  mater  in  so  goodly  frame, 
That  every  wyght  shall  have  his  desyre,  doutlcs. 
And  fyrst  for  us  nobles  and  gentylmen,  290 

I  doutc  not,  in  his  wysedomc,  to  prqvyde 
Suche  wether  as  in  Aur  huntynge,  now  and  then, 
We  may  both  teyse  '  and  recey ve  '  on  every  syde. 
Whyche  thynge,  ones  had,  for  our  seyd  recreacyon. 
Shall  greatly  prevayle'^  you  in  preferrynge  our  belth  295 

For  what  thynge  more  nedefull  then  our  prcservacyon, 
Beynge  the  weale  and  heddes  of  all  comen  welth  ? 

Mery-repcrte.    Now  I  besech  your  mashyp,  whose  hed  be  you  ? 

Gentylman.    Whose  hed  am  I  ?     Thy  hed.     What  seyst  thou  now  ? 

Mery-reporte.    Nay,  I  thynke  yt  very  trew,  so  god  me  hclpe !     300 
For  I  have  ever  bene,  of  a  lyttell  whelpc,  b  n 

So  full  of  fansyes,  and  in  so  many  fyttes. 
So  many  smale  reasons,  and  in  so  many  wyttes. 
That,  even  as  I  stande,  I  pray  God  I  be  dede. 
If  ever  I  thought  them  all  mete  for  one  hede.  305 

But  syns  I  have  one  bed  more  then  I  knew. 
Blame  not  my  rejoycynge,  —  I  love  all  thinges  new. 
And  suer  it  is  a  treasour  of  heddes  to  have  store : 
One  feate  can  I  now  that  I  never  coude  before. 

Gentylman.    What  is  that  f 

Mtry-reparte.  By  god,  syns  ye  came  hythcr,  310 

I  can  set  my  hedde  and  my  tayle  togythcr. 
This  hed  shall  save  mony,  by  Saynt  Mary, 
From  hensforth  I  wyll  no  potycary ; 
For  at  al  tymys,  when  suche  thynges  shall  myster 
My  new  hed  shall  geve  myne  olde  tayle  a  glyster.*  315 

And,  after  all  this,  then  shall  my  hedde  wayte 
'  rouK  the  gurne.  '  call  off  illn  1  lull.  *  irail.  *  '^T^y  VV^- 
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Uppon  my  tayle,  and  there  stande  at  reccyte, 

Syr,  for  the  reste  I  wyll  not  now  move  you. 

But,  yf  we  lyve,  ye  shall  smell  how  I  love  yow. 

And,  sir,  touchyng  your  sewt  here,  depart,  when  it  please  you 

For  be  ye  suer,  as  I  can  I  wyll  ease  you.  321 

Gentjlman.    Then  gyve  me  thy  hande.     That  promyse  I  take. 

And  yf  for  my  sake  any  sewt  thou  do  make, 

I  promyse  thy  payne  to  be  requyted 

More  largely  than  now  shall  be  recyted.       '  ■    j^5 

Miry-rtpcrie.    Alas,  my  neckc !     Goddes  pyty,  where  is  my  hcd  ? 

By  Saynt  Yve,  I  fearc  me  I  shall  be  deade. 

And  yf  I  were,  mc-thynke  yt  were  no  wonder, 

Syns  my  hed  and  my  body  is  so  farre  asonder, 

Enirelb  ibe  Makchaunt. 

Maystcr  person,^  now  welcome  by  my  life!  330 

I  pray  you,  how  doth  my  maistres,  your  wyfe  ^  ^ 

Marebaunt.    Syr,  for  the  presthod  and  wyfe  that  ye  alledge 
I  se  ye  speke  more  of  dotage  then  knowledge. 
But  let  pas,  syr,  I  wolde  to  you  be  sewter 
To  brynge  me,  yf  ye  can,  before  Jupiter.  335 

\Mery-reporte.'\     Yes,  Mary,  can  I,  and  wyll  do  yt  in  dcde. 

Tary,  and  I  shall  make  wey  for  your-spcde.     \Geei  t»  JuprrBn] 
In  fayth,  good  lorde,  yf  it  please  your  gracyous  godshyp, 
I  muste  have  a  worde  or  twayne  wyth  your  lordship.  B  ii  * 

Syr,  yonder  is  a  nother  man  in  place,  340 

Who  maketh  great  sewt  to  speke  wyth  your  grace. 
Your  pleasure  ones  knowen,  he  commeth  by  and  by.^ 

Jufffttr.    Bryng  hym  before  our  presens,  sone,  hardely. 

MiTj-repvrte.    Why  !  where  be  you  ?  shall  I  not  fynde  ye  ? 

Come  a-way,  I  pray  god,  the  dcvyll  blyndc  ye !  345 

Marthaunt.    Moste  myghty  prynce  and  lorde  of  lordes  aQ, 
Right  humbly  besecheth  your  majeste 
Your  marchaunt-men  thorow  the  worlde  all. 


ic  dcrgy  wot  idll  cdibitci,  and  tUa  b  only  Htrf 
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That  yt  may  please  you,  of  your  benygnyte, 

In  the  dayly  daunger  of  our  goodcs  and  lyfe,  350 

Fyrstc  to  consydcr  the  desert  of  our  request. 

What  weith  we  bryng  the  rest,  to  our  great  care  &  ttryfe, 

And  then  to  rewarde  u^  a"  ye  shall  thynke  best. 

What  were  the  surplys^e  of  eche  commodyte, 

Whyche  groweth  and  ^ncreaseth  in  every  lande,  355 

Excepte  exchaunge  by  suche  men  as  we  be  ^ 

By  wey  of  entercours,  that  lyeth  on  our  hande  ^ 

We  fraught  from  home,  thynges  wherof  there  is  plente  i 

And  home  we  bryngc  such  thynges  as  there  be  scant. 

Who  sholde  afore  us  marchauntes  accompted  be  ?  360 

For  were  not  we,  the  worlds  shuld  wyshe  and  want 

In  many  thynges,  whych  now  shall  lack  rehersall. 

And,  brevely  to  conclude,  we  beseche  your  hyghnes 

That  of  the  benefyte  proclaymed  in  generall 

We  may  be  parte'takers,  for  comen  encres,  365 

Stablyshynge  wether  thus,  pleasynge  your  grace, 

Stormy,  nor  mysty,  the  wynde  mesurable. 

That  savely  we  may  passe  from  place  to  place, 

Berynge  our  seylys  for  spede  moste  vayleable  -,  * 

And  also  the  wynde  to  chaunge  and  to  tume,  3^0 

Eest,  West,  North  and  South,  as  best  may  be  set, 

In  any  one  place  not  to  longe  to  sojourne, 

For  the  length  of  our  vyage  may  lese  our  market. 

fupyttr.    Right  well  have  ye  sayde,  and  we  accept  yt  so. 

And  so  shall  we  rewarde  you  ere  we  go  hens.  375 

But  ye  muste  take  pacyens  tyll  we  have  harde  mo,' 

That  we  may  indyf&rently  gyve  sentens. 

There  may  passe  by  us  no  spot  of  neglygence. 

But  justcly  to  judge  eche  thynge,  so  upryghte  B  iii 

That  ech  mans  parte  maye  shyne  in  the  selfe  ryghte.*  380 

Mery-repartt.    Now,  syr,  by  your  fayth,  yf  ye  shulde  be  swome, 
Harde  ye  ever  god  speke  so,  syns  ye  were  borne  i 
So  wyscly,  so  gentylly  hys  wordes  be  showd  ! 

>  EipUincd  b]'  '  difnget  whouf  choc  ii  ploitc.'  *  bard  men,  or  ctbcn. 
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Marcbautit.    I  thanlw  hys  grace,      My  sewte  is  well  bestowd. 

Aitrj-reportt.    Syr,  what  vyage  cntende  ye  nexte  to  go  ?  385 

Marcbaunt.   I  truste  or  myd-tente  to  be  to  Syo.' 

Merf-Ttpsrte.    Ha,  ha!  Is  it  your  myndc  to  sayle  at  Syo? 
Nay,  then,  when  ye  wyll,  byr  lady,  ye  mayc  go. 
And  let  me  alone  with  thys.     Be  of  good  chere  I 
Ye  maye  truste  me  at  Syo  as  well  as  here.  390 

For  though  ye  were  fro  me  a  tbousande  myle  space, 
I.  wolde  do  as  myche  as  ye  were  here  in  place. 
For,  syns  that  from  hens  it  is  so  farre  thyther, 
I  care  not  though  ye  never  come  agayne  hyther. 

MarchaunU    Syr,  yf  ye  remember  me,  when  tyme  shall  come,    395 
Though  I  requyte  not  all,  I  shall  deserve  some.  . 

Extat  Marchaunt. 

Merj-rtporti,    Now,  ^rre  ye  well,  &  god  thanke  you,  by  saynt  Anne, 
I  pray  you,  mark^  the  fasshyon  of  thys  honeste  manne  \ 
He  putteth  me  in  more  trAstc,  at  thys  metynge  here. 
Then  he  shall  fynde  cause  why,  thys  twenty  yere.  400 

Htrt  tiitritb  tht  Ranger. 

Ranger.    God  be  here,  now  Cryst  kepc  thys  company  I 
Mery-rrpwtt.    In  fayth,  ye  be  welcome,  cvyn  very  slcantdy ! 

Syr,  for  your  comynge  what  is  the  mater  \ 
RoHgtr.   I  wolde  fayne  speke  with  the  god  Jupyter. 
MtTj-rtf«rl£.   That  wyll  not  bcj  but  ye  may  do  thys —  405 

Tell  me  your  mynde.     I  am  an  ofiyccr  of  hys. 
Ranger.    Be  ye  so  f  Mary,  I  crye  you  marcy. 

Your  maystership  may  say  I  am  homely. 

But  gyns  your  jnynde  is  to  have  reportyd 

The  cause  wherforc  I  am  now  resortyd,  410 

Pleasyth  your  maystership  it  is  so. 

I  c<»ne  for  my-selfe  and  suche  other  mo, 

Rangers  and  kepers  of  certayne  places. 

As  forestes,  parkes,  purlews  and  chasys' 

Where  we  be  chargyd  with  all  maner  game.  415 

iScia  (Chlot). 
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Smale  in  our  profytc  and  great  is  our  bUme, 

Alas !  For  our  wages,  what  be  we  the  ncre  ? 

What  is  forty  shyllynges,  or  fyve  marke,  a  yere  f  B  S  * 

Many  tymes  and  oft,  where  we  be  flyttyngc^ 

We  spende  forty  pens  a  pece  at  a  syttinge.  420 

Now  for  our  vauntage,  whyche  chefely  is  wyndefale. 
'  That  is  ryght  nought,  there  bloweth  no  wynde  at  all, 

Whyche  is  the  thyngc  wherin  we  fynde  most  grefe, 

And  cause  for  my  commynge  to  sew  for  relefc, 

That  the  god,  of  pyty,  a]  thys  thynge  knowynge,  425 

May  sende  us  good  rage  of  blustryng  and  blowynge, 

And,  yf  I  can  not  get  god  to  do  some  good, 

I  wolde  hyer  the  devyll  to  runne  thorow  the  wood. 

The  rootes  to  turne  up,  the  toppys  to  brynge  under. 

A  mischyefc  upon  them,  and  a  wylde  thunder !  430 

Mery-reporit.    Very  well  sayd,  I  set  by  your  chaiytc 

As  mych,  in  a  maner,  as  by  your  honestc. 

I  shall  set  you  somwhat  in  case  anone. 

Ye  shall  putte  on  your  cappe,  when  I  am  gone. 

For,  I  se,  ye  care  not  who  wyn  or  Icse,  435 

So  ye  mayc  fynde  meanys  to  wyn  your  fees. 
Ranger.    Syr,  as  in  that,  ye  speke  as  it  please  ye. 

But  let  me  speke  with  the  god,  yf  it  maye  be. 

I  pray  you,  lette  me  passe  ye. 
Mery-reporte.    Why,  nay,  syr  !   By  the  masse,  ye—  440 

Rangtr,    Then  wyll  I  levc  you  evyn  as  I  founde  ye. 
Merj-reporlt.    Go  when  ye  wyll.     No  man  here  hath  bounde  ye. 

Here  entreth  the  Water  Myller  and  the  Rancex  gtib  tut. 

fVater  Myller.    What  the  devyll  shold  skyl,'  though  all  the  world 
were  dum, 
Syns  in  all  our  spekynge  we  never  be  harde  i 
We  crye  out  for  rayne,  the  devyll  sped  drop  wyll  cum.      44S 
We  water  myllers  be  nothynge  in  regarde. 
No  water  have  we  to  grynde  at  any  stynt. 
The  wynde  is  so  stronge  the  rayne  cannot  &11, 
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Whyche  kepeth  our  myldams  as  drye  as  a  flynt. 

We  are  undone,  we  grynde  nothynge  at  all,  450 

The  greter  is  the  pytc,  as  thynlteth  me. 

For  what  avayleth  to  eche  man  his  come, 

Tyll  it  be  grounde  by  such  men  as  wc  be  f 

There  is  the  loss,  yf  we  be  forborne.^ 

For,  touchynge  our-selfes,  we  are  but  drudgys,  455 

And  very  beggers  save  oncly  our  tole,  B  i* 

Whiche  is  ryght  smalc  and  yet  many  grudges 

For  grystc  of  a  busshcli  to  gyve  a  quartc  bole.' 

Yet,  were  not  reparacyons,  we  myght  do  wele. 

Our  mylstons,  our  whele  with  her  Ico^es,  &  our  trindill'  460 

Our  floodgate,  our  mylpooll,  our  water  whele. 

Our  hopper,*  our  cxtre,^  our  yren  spyndyll, 

In  this  and  mych  more  so  great  is  our  charge. 

That  we  wolde  not  recke  though  no  water  ware. 

Save  onely  it  touchcth  cchc  man  so  large,  465 

And  cch  for  our  neyghbour  Cryste  byddcth  us  care. 

Wherfore  my  conscience  hath  prycked  mc  byther, 

In  thys  to  scwe,  accordynge  to  the  cry,' 

For  plentc  of  raine  to  the  god  Jupiter 

To  whose  presence  I  wyll  go  evyn  boldely.  470 

Mtry-rrporte.    Sir,  I  dowt  nothynge  your  audacyte, 

But  I  feare  mc  ye  lackc  capacytc, 

For,  yf  ye  were  wysc,  ye  myghte  well  cspye. 

How  rudely  ye  crre  from  rcwls  of  courtcsye. 

What !  ye  come  in  rcvclynge  and  reheytyngc,'  475 

Evyn  as  a  knave  might  go  to  a  beare-beytynge  ! 
if^atrr  Myllrr,    All  you  here  recorde  what  favour  I  have ! 

Hcrkc,  howe  famylyerly  he  calleth  me  knave ! 

Dowtles  the  gentylman  is  universal!  I 

But  marke  thys  lesson,  syr.     You  shulde  never  call  48a 

Your  felow  knslve,  nor  your  brother  boreson ; 

For  nought  can  ye  get  by  it,  when  ye  have  done. 

'  Stftimei  wilh,  miMed.  '  ulane. 

'  Td  ffn  Iwa  pounfa  of  wbcml  In  grinding  ixtj-hax.  *  Jupiler'l 

*-wknL  *  ftnier  i>f  the  miU.  ^  miking 
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Merj-reperte.    TTiou  anc  nothcr  brother  nor  feJowc  to  me, 

For  I  am  goddes  servaunt,  mayst  tbou  not  sc  ? 

Wolde  ye  presume  to  speke  with  the  great  god  i  485 

Nay,  dyscrecyon  and  you  be  to  fane  od  \ ' 

Byf  lady,  these  knaves  must  be  tyed  shorter.' 

Syr,  who  let  you  in  i     Spake  ye  with  the  porter  ? 
Water  MylUr.   Nay,  by  my  trouth,  nor  wyth  no  nother  man. 

Yet  I  saw  you  well,  when  I  fyrst  bc^an.  490 

How  be  it,  so  bclpe  me  god  and  holydam,' 

I  tokc  you  but  for  a  knave,  as  I  am. 

But,  mary,  now,  syns  I  knowe  what  ye  be^ 

I  muste  and  wyll  obey  your  authoryte. 

And  yf  I  maye  not  speke  wyth  Jupiter  495 

I  beseche  you  be  my  solycyter.  Bnt 

Merj-repvrle.   As  in  that,  I  wyl  be  your  well-wyller. 

I  perceyve  you  be  a  water  myller. 

And  your  hole  desyre,  as  I  take  the  mater. 

Is  plente  of  rayne  for  encres  of  water.  500 

The  let  wherof,  ye  affyrme  determynately. 

Is  onely  the  wyndc,  your  mortall  enemy. 
Heater  MylUr.   Trouth  it  is,  for  it  blowyth  so  alofte, 

We  never  have  rayne,  or,  at  the  most,  not  ofte. 

Wherfore,  I  praye  you,  put  tbc  god  in  mynde  5^5 

Clercly  for  ever  to  banysh  the  wynde. 

Here  entreth  tbt  Wymde  Myller. 

Wynde  Myller,    How !     Is  all  the  wether  gone  or  I  come  ? 
For  the  passyon  of  god,  heipe  me  to  some. 
I  am  a  wynd-miller,  as  many  mo  be.' 

No  wretch  in  wretchydnes  so  wrechyd  as  we !  S'^ 

The  hole  sorte  *  of  my  crafte  be  all  mard  at  onys, 
The  wynde  is  so  weyke  it  sturryth  n□^our  st'otiyg, 
Nor  skantely  can  shwrer'  the  shyttyn  sayft 
That  hangeth  shatterynge  ^  at  a  womans  tayle. 

'  too  ftr  ir  Tamncf.  *  iMonbLy. 
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71w  rayne  never  resteth,  so  longc  be  the  showres,  515 

From  tyme  of  begynnyng  tyl  foure  &  twenty  howres ; 

And,  ende  whan  it  shall,  at  nyght  or  at  none, 

An-other  begynneth  as  soone  as  that  is  done. 

Such  revell  of  rayne  ye  Icnowe  welt  inough, 

Destroyeth  the  wynde,  be.it  never  so  rough,  520 

Whcrby,  syns  our  myllys  be  come  to  styll  standyngc. 

Now  mayc  we  wynd-myllcra  go  evyn  to  hangyngc. 

A  myllcr  !   with  a  moryn  *  and  a  myschyefe  ! 

Who  wolde  be  a  myllcr  ?      As  good  be  a  thefc  ! 

Yet  in  tyme  past,  when  giyndyngc  was  plente,  525 

Who  were  so  lykc  goddys  felowa  as  we  f 

As  faste  as  god  made  come,  we  myllers  made  meale. 

Whychc  myght  be  best  forborne'  for  comyn  wealc  \ 

But  let  that  gcrc  passe,  for  I  feare  our  pryde 

Is  cause  of  the  care  whychc  god  doth  us  provyde.  530 

Wherfore  I  submyt  me,  cntcndyngc  to  se 

What  comforte  may  come  by  humylyte. 

And,  now,  at  thys  tyme,  they  sayd  in  the  crye, 

The  god  is  come  downc  to  shape  rcmedye. 
Maj-rtporte.    Nodoute,  he  is  here,  even  in  yonder  trone.     c     535 

But  in  your  mater  he  trustcth  me  alone, 

Wherein,  I  do  perceyve  by  your  complaynte, 

Opprcssyon  of  rayne  doth  malte  the  wynde  so  faynte. 

That  ye  wynde-myllers  be  clene  caste  away. 
fVpui^  Mylitr,    If  Jupyter  hclpe  not,  yt  is  as  ye  say.  540 

But,  in  few  wordes  to  tell  you  my  mynde  roundc,' 

Uppon  this  condycyon  I  wolde  be  bounde, 

Day  by  day  to  say  our  ladyes'  sauter,* 

T^at  in  this  world  were  no  drape  of  water. 

Nor  never  rayne,  but  wynde  contynuall,  545 

Then  shoM  we  wynde  myllers  be  lordes  over  all. 
MtTf-rtpmte.   Come  on  and  assay  how  you  twayne  can  agre — 

A  brother  of  yours,  a  myller  as  ye  be ! 
Wattr  Myller,    By  meanc  of  our  craft  we  may  be  brothers. 
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But  whyles  we  lyve  shal  we  never  be  lovers.  550 

We  be  of  one  crafte,  but  not  of  one  kynde, 
I  lyvc  by  water  and  he  by  the  wynde. 

Hire  Mehv-repoiit  galb  ml. 

And,  syr,  as  ye  desyre  wynde  continual!. 

So  wolde  I  have  raync  ever-more  to  fall, 

Whyche  two  in  experycncc,  ryght  well  ye  se,  555 

Ryghl  seldc,  or  never,  to-gcthcr  can  be. 

For  as  longe  as  the  wynde  rewleth,  yt  is  playne, 

Twenty  to  one  ye  get  no  drop  of  raynei 

And  when  the  element  is  to  farre  opprest, 

Downe  commeth  the  rayne  and  setteth  the  wynde  at  rcsie.  560 

By  this,  ye  se,  we  can-not  both  obtayne. 

For  ye  must  lacke  wynde,  or  I  must  lackc  rayne. 

Wherfore  I  thynke  good,  before  this  audiens, 

Eche  for  our  selfe  to  say,  or  we  go  hens; 

And  whom  is  thought  weykest,  when  we  have  fynysht,      565 

Lcvc  of  his  sewt  and  content  to  be  banysht. 
Wyndt  Myiler.    In  fayth,  agreed  !  but  then,  by  your  lycens, 

Our  mylles  for  a  tyme  shall  hange  in  suspens. 

Syns  water  and  wynde  is  chycfely  our  sewt, 

Whyche  best  may  be  spared  we  woll  fyrst  dyspute.  570 

Wherfore  to  the  see  my  reason  shall  resorte, 

Where  shyppcs  by  meanc  of  wynd  try  from  port  to  porte. 

From  lande  to  lande,  in  dystaunce  many  a  myle, — 

Great  is  the  passage  and  smale  is  the  whyle. 

So  great  is  the  proAte,  as  to  mc  doth  seme,  Cii     575 

That  no  man's  wysdome  the  welth  can  exteme.' 

And  syns  the  wynde  is  conveyer  of  all 

Who  but  the  wynde  shulde  have  thanke  above  all  f 
(Voter  Myller.    Amytte^  in  this  place  a  tree  here  to  growe. 

And  therat  the  wynde  in  great  rage  to  blowe;  580 

When  it  hath  all  bio  wen,  thys  is  a  clere  case. 

The  trc  rcmoveth  no  here-bred  *  from  hys  place. 

No  more  wolde  the  shyppys,  blow  the  best  it  cowdc. 
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All  though  it  woMe  blow  downc  both  mast  &  shrowde. 

Except  the  shyppe  flete '  uppon  the  water  585 

The  wynde  can  ryght  nought, do,  —  a  playne  matter. 

Yet  maye  ye  on  water,  wythout  any  wynde. 

Row  forth  your  vcssell  where  men  wyll  have  her  syndc.* 

Nothynge  more  rejoyceth  the  matyner. 

Then  meanc  cooles  *  of  wynde  and  plentc  of  water.  590 

For,  commenly,  the  cause  of  every  wracke 

Is  excesse  of  wynde,  where  water  doth  lacke. 

In  rage  of  these  stormys  the  perell  is  suche 

That  better  were  no  wynde  then  so  farre  to  muche. 
WjnJt  MylUr.    Well,  yf  my  reason  in  thys  may  not  standc,       595 

I  wyll  forsake  the  see  and  lepc  to  Jande. 

In  every  chyrche  where  goddys  servyce  is, 

The  organs  bcare  brunt  of  halfe  the  quere,*  i-wys.  ■ 

Whychc  causcth  the  sounde,  of  water  or  wynde  i 

More-over  for  wynde  thys  thynge  I  fynde  600 

For  the  most  parte  all  maner  mynscrelsy. 

By  wynde  they  delyver  theyr  sound  chefly, 

Fyll  me  a  bagpype  of  your  water  full, 

A^  swetcly  shall  it  sounde  as  it  were  stufiyd  with  wull. 
fl^atir  Myller.    On  my  fayth  I  thynkc  the  moone  be  at  the  full,  605 

For  frantyke  &nsycs  be  then  most  plentefull. 

Which  are  at  the  pryde  of  thcyr  sprynge  in  your'  hed. 

So  farre  from  our  matter  he  '  is  now  fled. 

As  for  the  wynde  in  any  instrument. 

It  is  no  percell  of  our  argument,  610 

We  spake~  of  wynde  that  corny th  naturally 

And  that  is  wynde  forcyd  artyfycyally, 

Whychc  is  not  to  purpose.     But,  yf  it  were. 

And  water,  in  dede,  ryght  nought  coulde  do  there. 

Yet  I  thynke  organs  no  suche  commodyte,"  Cii     615 

Wherby  the  water  shulde  banyshed  be. 

And  for  your  bagpypes,  I  take  them  as  nyfuls,' 

Your  mater  is  all  in  fansycs  and  tryfuls. 
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Wynit  Mylltr.   By  god,  but  ye  shall  not  tryfull  me  oF^  sol 

Yf  these  thynges  serve  not,  1  wyll  reherse  mo.  620 

And  now  to  mynde  there  is  one  olde  proverbe  come. 
One  bushell  of  marche  dust  is  worth  a  kynges  raunsomc, 
What  is  a  hundreth  thousande  bushels  worth  than  ? 

(Vattr  Myller.    Not  one  myte,  for  the  thyngc  selfc,  to  no  man. 

Wyndt  Myller.    Why  shall  wyndc  evcry-whcre  thus  be  objccte?  625 
Nay,  in  the  hye  wayes  he  shall  take  ctFectc, 
Where  as  the  rayne  doth  never  good  but  hurt. 
For  wynde  maketh  but  dust  and  water  maketh  diut. 
Powder  or  syrop,  syrs,  whyche  lycke  ye  best  ? 
Who  lycketh  not  the  tone  maye  lycke  up  the  rest.  630 

But,  sure,  who-so-ever  hath  assayed  such  syppes. 
Had  lever  have  dusty  eyes  then  durty  lyppes. 
And  ir  is  sayd,  syns  afore  we  were  borne, 
That  drought  doth  never  make  derth  of  corne. 
And  well  it  is  knowen,  to  the' most  foole  here,  635 

How  rayne  hath  pryced  corne  within  this  vii.  yeare.' 

Wattr  Myller.   Syr,  I  pray  the,  spare  me  a  lytyll  season. 
And  I  shall  brevely  conclude  the  wyth  reason. 
Put  case  on  ^  somers  daye  wythout  wynde  to  be, 
And  ragyous  wynde  in  wynter  dayes  two  or  thre,  640 

Mych  more  shall  dry  that  one  calme  daye  in  somer. 
Then  shall  those  thre  wyndy  dayes  in  wynter. 
Whom  shall  we  thanke  for  thys,  when  all  is  done  ? 
The  thanke  to  wynde  f  Nay  !  Thanke  chyefely  the  sone. 
And  so  for  drought,  yf  corne  therby  encres,  645 

Tlie  sone  doth  comfort  and  type  all  dowtles,    ' 
And  oft  the  wynde  so  leyth  the  come,  god  wot. 
That  never  after  can  it  rype,  but  rot. 
Yf  drought  toke  place,  as  ye  say,  yet  maye  ye  se. 


*  The  eaHiot  reference  to  a  deanh  of  com  in  the  iBgn  of  Henry  VIII.  wtdch  I  can  End  in 
Hotiiuhed  ii  ath  atmt  1533,  when  be  Katea  that  the  price  In  London  wii  10  i.  a  quitD',  la* 
without  awgning  any  caiae.  The  lefemKe  here  ia,  I  think,  deariy  to  the  |Tat  nuti  if  ihe 
lutiunn  of  i;i7  and  Apiil  and  May,  151S,  of  which  HoUnahed  tnilta  that  they  "caused  {r0 
floodi  and  did  much  harme  namelie  in  come,  n  that  the  next  yeare  [l  jiS  ^]  it  failed  wftlon 
the  realme  ind  great  dearth  eniued."  *  one. 
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Ljrtell  helpeth  the  wyndc  in  thys  commodate.  65a 

Bui,  now,  syr,  I  deny  your  pryncypyll. 
Yf  drought  ever  were,  it  were  impossybyll 
To  have  ony  grayne,  for,  or  it  can  grow, 
Ye  must  plow  your  lande,  harrow  and  sow, 
Whyche  wyll  not  be,  except  ye  maye  have  rayne      C  S  i     655 
To  temper  the  grounde,  and  after  ^ayne 
For  spryngynge  and  plumpyng  all  maner  come 
Yet  mustc  ye  have  water,  or  all  is  forlome, 
Yf  ye  take  water  for  no  commodyte 

Yet  must  ye  uicc  it  for  thyngc  of  necessyte,  660 

For  washynge,  for  skowrynge,  all  fylth  clensynge. 
Where  water  lacketh  what  bestely  beynge ! 
In  brewyng,  in  bakynge,  in  dressynge  of  mcace, 
Yf  ye  lacke  water,  what  coulde  ye  drynke  or  eatc  \ 
Wythout  water  coulde  lyve  neyther  man  nor  best,  665 

For  water  prescrvyih  both  moste  and  lest. 
For  water  coulde  I  say  a  thousande  thynges  mo, 
Savynge  as  now  the  tyme  wyll  not  serve  so ; 
And  as  for  that  wynde  that  you  do  sew  fore. 
Is  good  for  your  wynde-myll  and  for  no  more.  670 

Syr,  syth  all  thys  in  experyence  is  tryde, 
I  say  thys  mater  standeth  clere  on  my  syde. 
Wjndt  MjUer.   Well,  syns  thys  wyll  not  serve,  I  wyll  alledge  the 
reste. 
Syr,  for  our  myllys  I  saye  myne  Is  the  beste. 
My  wynd-myll  shall  grynd  more  come  in  one  our  675 

TTien  thy  water-myll  shall  in  thrc  or  foure, 
Ye  more  then  thyne  shulde  in  a  hole  ycre, 
Yf  thou  myghtest  have  as  thou  hast  wyshyd  here. 
For  thou  desyrest  to  have  excesse  of  rayne, 
Whych  thyng  to  the  were  the  worst  thou  couldyst  obtayne.  68a 
For,  yf  tbou  dydyst,  it  were  a  playne  induccyon ' 
To  make  thyne  owne  desycr  thyne  owne  destruccyon. 
For  in  excesse  of  rayne  at  any  flood 
Your  myllys  must  sunde  styll ;  they  can  do  no  good. 
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And  whan  the  wynde  doth  blow  the  uttermost  685 

Our  wyndmylles  waUce  a-mayne  in  every  cost. 
For,  as  we  sc  the  wyndc  in  hys  estate, 
We  moder'  our-saylys  after  the  same  rate. 
Syns  our  myllys  gryndc  so  farre  Faster  then  youra. 
And  also  they  may  grynde  all  tymes  and  howrs,  690 

I  say  we  nede  no  water-mylles  at  all. 
For  wyndmylles  be  suSycyent  to  serve  all. 
fVater  Myller.   Thou  spekesi  of  all  and  consyderest  not  halfe ! 
In  boste  of  thy  grystc  thou  art  wyse  as  a  calfe  ! 
For,  though  above  us  your  mylles  giynde  farre  faster,  c  Si  695 
What  helpc  to  those  from  whomc  ye  be  mychc  farther  ? 
And,  of  two  soites,  yf  the  tone  shold  be  conserved, 
I  thynke  yt  mete  the  moste  nomber  be  served. 
In  vales  and  weldes,  where  moste  commodyte  is. 
There  is  most  people :  ye  must  graunte  me  this.  700 

On  hyllcs  &  downcs,  wbyche  panes  are  moste  barayne, 
Tlierc  mustc  be  few-,  yt  can  no  mo  sustaync. 
I  darrc  well  say,  yf  yt  were  trycd  even  now. 
That  there  is  ten  of  us  to  one  of  you. 

And  where  shuld  chyefely  all  nccessaryes  be,  705 

But  there  as  people  are  moste  in  plentc  ? 
More  reason  that  you  come  vii.  myle  to  myll 
Then  all  we  of  the  vale  sholde  clyme  the  byll. 
If  rayne  came  reasonable,  as  I  requyre  yt. 
We  sholde  of  your  wyndc  mylles  have  nede  no  whyt.         710 

Entrttb  Mur-REPOitTX. 

Mtry-rtpgrtt.   Stop,  folysh  knaves,  for  your  reasonynge  is  suchc. 
That  ye  have  resoned  even  ynough  and  to  much. 
I  hard  all  the  wordes  that  ye  both  have  hadde, 
So  helpe  me  god,  the  knaves  be  more  then  madde ! 
Kother  of  them  both  that  hath  wyt  nor  grace,  715 

To  perccyve  that  both  myllys  may  serve  in  place. 
Betwene  water  and  wyndc  there  is  no  suche  let. 
But  eche  myll  may  have  tyme  to  use  his  fet. 

1  modenK^  a^uil. 
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Whyche  (bynge  I  can  tell  by  experycns ; 

For  I  have,  of  myne  owne,  not  farrc  from  hens,  720 

In  a  corner  to-gether  2  couple  of  myltys, 

Standynge  in  a  marres '  bctweene  two  hyllys, 

Kot  of  inherytauncc,  but  by  my  wyfe; 

She  is  feofed  tn  the  taylc  for  tcrmc  of  her  lyfe, 

The  one  for  wynde,  the  other  for  water,  725 

And  of  them  both,  I  thanlce  god,  there  standeth  *  nother ; 

For,  in  a  good  hour  be  yt  spolcen, 

Tlie  water  gate  is  no  soner  open. 

But  clap,  sayth  the  wyndmyll,  even  strayght  behynde  \ 

There  is  good  spedde,  the  dcvyll  and  all  they  grynde!  730 

But  whether  that  the  hopper  be  dusty. 

Or  that  the  mylstonys  be  sumwhat  rusty. 

By  the  mas,  the  meale  is  myschevous  musty  I 

And  yf  ye  thynke  my  tale  be  not  trusty,  C  ia  A 

I  make  ye  trew  promyse :  come,  when  ye  lyste,  735 

We  shall  fynde  meane  ye  shall  taste  of  the  gryst. 

Water  MjlUr.    The  corne  at  receyte  happely  is  not  good. 

Merj-reporit.    There  can  be  no  sweeter,  by  the  sweet  roode ! 
Another  thynge  yet,  whyche  shall  not  be  cloked, 
My  watermyll  many  tymcs  is  choked,  740 

Water  Myller.    So  wyll  she  be,  though  ye  shuld  burstc  your  bones. 
Except  ye  be  perfyt  in  settynge  your  stones. 
Fere  not  the  lydger,*  beware  your  ronner. 
Yet  this  for  the  lydger,  or  ye  have  wonne  her, 
Parchauncc  your  lydger  doth  lacke  good  peckyng.  745 

Mtry-reporte.    So  sayth  my  wyfe,  it  that  maketh  all  our  checkyng.  * 
She  woldc  have  the  myl!  pcckt,  peckt,  pcckt,  every  day  ! 
But,  by  god,  myllers  muste  pccke  when  they  may  ! 
So  oft  have  we  peckt  that  our  stones  wax  right  thynne. 
And  all  our  other  gere  not  worth  a  pyn,  750 

For  with  peckynge  and  peckyng  I  have  so  wrought. 
That  I  have  peckt  a  good  peckynge-yron  to  nought. 

t  mmM.  ■  (tandt  Mill. 

*  tbc  An  filed  itDaB  (ar  bad  noe)  ore-  wluch  the  tumini  ttooe,  «  mimr,  raored. 
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How  be  yt,  yf  I  stycke  no  better  tyll  her, 

My  wyfc  sayth  she  wyll  have  a  new  myller. 

But  let  yt  passe !  and  now  to  our  mater  !  ^55 

I  say  my  myllys  tacke  nother  wynde  nor  water  [ 

No  more  do  yours,  as  farrc  as  nede  dotb  rcquyre. 

But,  syns  ye  can  not  agree,  I  wyll  desyre 

Jupyter  to  get  you  both  tn  suche  rest 

As  to  your  welth  and  his  honour  may  stande  beat.  760 

Heater  MylUr,   I  praye  you  hertely  remember  me. 
Wynde  MylUr.   Let  not  me  be  fbrgoien,  I  bcseche  ye. 

Beth  Myu.EU  g»tb  fmb, 

Mery-nperte.  If  I  remember  you  not  both  alyke 
I  wolde  ye  were  over  the  eares  in  the  dyke. 
Now  be  we  ryd  of  two  knaves  at  one  chaunce.  765 

By  taynte  Thomas,  yt  is  a  knavyshe  ryddaunce. 

The  GENTYLwoMAir  tntrelh, 

Gtntjhuaman.    Now,  good  god^  what  1  foly  is  this  f 

What  sholde  I  do  where  so  mych  people  is  i 

I  know  not  how  to  passe  in  to  the  god  now. 
Mtry-rtporte.    No,  but  ye  know  how  he  may  passe  into  you.       770 
Genlylwtman.   I  pray  you  let  me  in  at  the  backc  syde. 
Mtry-rrptrtt.    Ye,  shall  I  so,  and  your  fore  syde  90  wyde  ?  c  h 

Nay  not  yet ;  but  syns  ye  love  to  be  alone. 

We  twaync  will  into  a  corner  anonc. 

But  fyrste,  I  pray  you,  come  your  way  hytber,  775 

And  let  us  twayne  chat  a  whyle  to-gytber. 
Gtntyhiisman,    Syr,  as  to  you  I  have  lyttcll  mater. 

My  commynge  is  to  speke  wyth  Jupiter. 
Miry-reportt,    Standc  ye  styll  a  whyle,  and  I  wyll  go  prove 

Whether  that  the  god  wyll  be  brought  in  love.  780 

My  lorde,  how  nowe !  loke  uppe  lustely  ! 

Here  is  a  derlynge  come,  by  saynt  Antony. 

And  yf  yt  be  your  pleasure  to  mary, 

Speke  quyckly ;  for  she  may  not  tary. 
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In  fayth,  I  thynke  ye  may  wynne  her  anone;  785 

For  she  wolde  speke  with  your  lordshyp  alone, 

Juffier.   Sonne,  that  is  not  the  thynge  at  this  tyme  ment. 
ir  her  scwt  concerne  no  cause  of  our  hyther  resoite, 
Sende  her  out  of  place;  but  yf  she  be  bent 
To  that  purpose,  hcare  her  and  make  us  repone.  790 

Attrjhrfperte.    I  count  women  lost,  yf  we  love  them  not  well, 
For  ye  se  god  loveth  them  never  a  dele. 
Maystrcs  ye  can  not  speake  wyth  the  god. 

Geniyhtitman.    No  !  why  f 

MfTj-rtfertt,    By  my  fayth,  for  his  lordship  is  ryght  besy. 

Wyth  a  pece  of  worke  that  nedes  must  be  doone ;  795 

Even  now  is  he  makyng  of  a  new  moone. 

He  sayth  your  olde  moones  be  so  farre  tasted,^ 

That  all  the  goodncs  of  them  is  wasted, 

Whyche  of  the  great  wete  hath  ben  moste  mater 

For  olde  moones  be  leake  j '  they  can  holde  no  water.         800 

But  for  this  new  monc,  I  durst  lay  my  gowne, 

Except  a  few  droppes  at  her  goyng  downe. 

Ye  get  no  rayne  tyll  her  arysynge, 

Wytbout  yt  nede,  and  then  no  mans  devysynge 

Coulde  wysbe  the  bshyon  of  rayne  to  be  so  good  j  805 

Not  gushynge  out  lyke  gutters  of  Noyes  flood. 

But  small  droppes  sprynklyng  softly  on  the  grounde; 

Though  they  fell  on  a  sponge  they  wold  gyve  no  sounde. 

Tliis  new  moone  shall  make  a  thing  spryng  more  in  this 

while 
Then  a  olde  moone  shal  while  a  man  may  go  a  mile.  810 

By  that  tyme  the  god  hath  all  made  an  ende,  C'n  b 

Yc  shall  se  how  the  wether  wyll  amende. 
By  saynt  Anne,  he  goeth  to  worke  even  boldely. 
1  thynke  hym  wyse  ynough ;  for  he  loketh  oldely  I 
Wherfore,  maystrts,  be  ye  now  of  good  chere;  815 

For  though  in  his  prcsens  ye  can  not  appcre. 
Tell  me  your  mater  and  let  me  alone. 
Mayhappc  I  will  thynke  on  you  when  you  be  gone. 

'  deajod.  *  be  leaky ;  miiprintcd  hilyki  by  Kinon. 
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Gentyhotman.    Forgoth,  the  cause  of  my  commynge  is  this : 

I  am  a  woman  right  fayre,  as  ye  se;  82c 

In  no  creature  more  beauty  then  in  me  is ; 

And,  syns  I  am  fayre,  fayre  woldc  I  kcpe  me. 

But  the  Sonne  in  somer  so  sore  doth  bume  me. 

In  wynter  the  wynde  on  every  side  me. 

No  parte  of  the  yere  wote  I  wlwrc  to  tume  me,  825 

But  even  in  my  house  am  I  fayne  to  hyde  me. 

And  so  do  all  other  that  bcuty  have ; 

In  whose  name  at  this  tyme,  this  sewt  I  make, 

Besechynge  Jupyter  to  graunt  that  I  crave ; 

Whyche  is  this,  that  yt  may  please  hym,  for  our  take,        830 

To  sende  us  wether  close  and  temperate. 

No  sonne-shyne,  no  frost,  nor  no  wynde  to  blow. 

Tlien  wolde  we  get '  the  siretes  trym  as  a  paraCe.' 

Ye  shold  se  bow  we  wolde  set  our-sclfe  to  show. 
Mtry-reparte.   Jet  where  ye  wyll,  I  swere  by  saynt  Quintyne,    835 

Ye  passe  them  all,  both  in  your  ownc  conceyt  and  myne. 
Gtntfhvmian.    If  we  had  wether  to  walke  at  our  pleasure. 

Our  lyvcs  woldc  be  mery  out  of  measure. 

One  part  of  the  day  for  our  apparellynge 

Another  parte  for  eatynge  and  drynkynge,  840 

And  all  the  reste  in  stretes  to  be  walkynge. 

Or  in  the  house  to  passe  cyme  with  ulkynge> 
Mtry-rtpartt.   When  serve  ye  God  ? 
GentyhuomoH.   Who  bosteth  in  vertue  are  but  dawes  ' 
Mtry-ripartt.   Ye  do  the  better,  namely  syns  there  is  no  cause. 

How  spendc  ye  the  nygbt  ? 
Gtntyhuvman.  In  daunsynge  and  syngynge  84.5 

Tyll  mydnyght,  and  then  fall  to  slcpyngc. 
Mery-reporte.    Why,  swete  herte,  by  your  felse  feytb,  can  ye  syng? 
Gentyhvmtan.    Nay,  nay,  but  I  love  yt  above  all  thynge. 
Mery-rtporte.    Now,  by  my  trouth,  for  the  love  that  I  owe  you,   D  i 

You  shall  here  what  pleasure  I  can  shew  you.  850 

One  songe  have  I  for  you,  suche  as  yt  is, 

And  yf  yt  were  better  ye  should  have  yt,  by  gys.* 

'  otja  (1.  !js),  «nit.  '  prrot.  •  amplctoni.  •  Jtnu. 
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Gmtykuaman.    Mary,  syr,  I  ihanke  you  even  hartely. 
Mtry-rtporU.    Come  on,  syrs;  but  now  let  us  synge  ]ust[e]ljr. 

Here  ibij  linge. 

GtHtykuoman.   Syr,  this  is  well  done;  I  hcrtely  thanke  you.        855 

Ye  have  done  mc  pleasure,  I  make  God  avowe. 

Ones  in  a  nyght  I  long  for  suche  a  fyt ; 

For  longe  tyme  have  I  bene  brought  up  in  yt. 
Mery-rfporte.    Oft  tyme  yt  is  sene,  both  in  court  and  towne, 

Longe  be  women  a  bryngyng  up  &  sone  brought  downe,    860 

So  fct  ^  yt  is,  so  ncte  yt  is,  so  nyse  yt  is. 

So  tryckc  '  yt  is,  so  quycke  yt  is,  so  wyse  yt  is. 

I  fere  my  self,  excepte  I  may  entreat  her, 

I  am  so  farre  m  ]ovc  I  shall  forget  her. 

Now,  good  maystres,  I  pray  you,  let  me  kys  ye —  865 

Gentykuortuin.    Kys  me,  quoth  a!     Why,  nay,  syr,  I  wys  ye. 
Mtry-rtfsrti.   What !  yes,  hardely !     Kys  me  ons  and  no  more. 

I  never  desyred  to  kys  you  before. 

Hiri  the  Lauhdbr  (tmetb  in. 

Launder.   Why !  have  yc  alway  kyst  her  bchynde  f 

In  fayth,  good  inough,  yf  yt  be  your  mynde.  870 

And  yf  your  appetyte  serve  you  so  to  do, 

Byr  lady,  I  wolde  ye  had  kyst  mync  ars  to  ! 
Mtry-rtpartt,  To  whom  dost  thou  spealce,  foule  hore  }  canst  thou  tell  ? 
Launder.    Nay,  by  my  trouth  !   I,  syr,  not  very  well ! 

But  by  conjecture  this  ges'  I  have,  S75 

That  I  do  speke  to  an  olde  baudy  knave. 

I  saw  you  dally  with  your  symper  de  cokket  * 

I  rede  you  beware  she  pyck  not  your  pokket. 

Such  ydyll  huswyfcs  do  now  and  than 

T^nke  all  well  wonnc  that  they  pyck  from  a  man.  880 

Yet  such  of  some  men  shall  have  more  favour. 

Then  we,  that  for  them  dayly  toyle  and  labour. 

But  I  trust  the  god  wyll  be  so  indyfFerent 

Tliat  she  shall  fayle  some  pane  of  her  entent. 
I  trim.  *  MnBt.  *  fBcs.  *  Mile.  Simga  de  CoricWr. 
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Mery-rtpertt.    No  dout  he  wyll  dcalc  so  gracyously  88$ 

That  all  folkc  shall  be  served  indyficrently. 

How  be  yt,  I  tell  the  trewth,  my  offyce  is  suche  Di* 

That  I  muste  rcporte  cchc  sewt,  lyttcll  or  muche. 

Wherforc,  wyth  the  god  syns  thou  canst  not  spelce, 

Trust  me  wyth  thy  sewt,  I  wyll  not  &yle  yt  to  breke.'      890 
Launder.  Then  leave  not  to  nuiche  to  yonder  gyglet,' 

For  her  dcsyre  contrary  to  myne  is  set. 

I  herde  by  her  tale  she  wolde  banyshe  the  sonne^ 

And  then  were  we  pore  launders  all  undonne. 

Excepte  the  sonne  shyne  that  our  clothes  may  dry,  895 

We  can  do  ryght  nought  in  our  laundrye. 

An  other  maner  losse,  yf  we  sholde  mys, 

Then  of  suche  nyccbyceters '  as  she  is. 
Gentyhoaman.    I  thynke  yt  better  that  thou  envy  me. 

Then  I  sholde  stande  at  rcwardc*  of  thy  pytte.  900 

[it  is  the  guyse  of  such  grose  queues  as  thou  ait 

With  such  as  I  am  evermore  to  thwart. 

?j  cause  that  no  beauty  ye  can  obtayne 
herfore  ye  have  us  that  be  fayre  in  dysdayne. 
Launder.   When  I  was  as  yonge  as  thou  art  now,  905 

I  was  wythin  lyttel  as  fayre  as  thou. 
And  so  myght  have  lupt  me,  yf  I  hadde  wolde. 
And  as  dercly  my  youth  I  myght  have  soldc 
As  the  tryckest  and  fayrest  of  you  all. 

But  I  feared  parels'  that  after  myght  fall,  910 

Wherfore  some  busynes  I  dyd  me  provyde, 
Lest  vyce  myght  enter  on  every  syde, 
Whyche  hath  fre  entre  where  ydelnesse  doth  reyne. 
It  IS  not  thy  beau^  that  I  dysdeyne, 

But  thyne  ydyll  lyfe  that  thou  hast  rcbersed,  91J 

Wbych  any  good  womans  hcrt  wolde  have  perced. 
For  I  perceyve  in  daunsyngc  and  syngyngc. 


■  Cf.  note  on  Jtn'ifir  Damr,  I.  it.  tl.  Mirjgraki:  "But  irith  wbaaK 
wnf  ramtayng  jvoa  r  "  Oeagilir .'  *  ^  Wldl  JVp jf  nictbtcflur  miurtrt  liHidc.'* 
Fliigd  u  1  contncbon  of  Nttiit  juid  £cinir  z  MiMicH  '  WlutVlNC-nuue,' 

*  At  Kfui,  i.t.  u  the  object  of.  *  pail*. 
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In  eatyng  and  diynkynge  and  thyne  apparellynge, 

Is  all  the  joye,  whertn  thy  herte  is  set. 

But  nought  of  all  this  doth  thyne  ownc  labour  get  j  920 

For,  haddest  thou  nothyng  but  of  thyne  owne  travayle. 

Thou  myghtcst  go  as  naked  as  my  nayle. 

Me  thynke  thou  shuldest  abhorre  suche  ydylne* 

And  passe  thy  tyme  in  some  honest  besyncs ; 

Better  to  Icse  some  parte  of  thy  beaute,  925 

Then  so  ofte  to  jeobcrd  all  thyne  honegte. 

But  I  thynke,  rather  then  thou  woldest  so  do,  d  u 

Thou  haddest  lever  have  us  lyve  ydylly  to. 

And  so,  no  doute,  we  shulde,  yf  thou  myghtest  have 

The  clere  sone  banysht,  as  thou  dost  crave:  930 

Then  were  we  launders  marde  and  unto  the 

Thyne  owne  request  were  smale  commodyte. 

For  of  these  twayne  I  thynke  yt  farre  better 

Thy  face  were  sone-burned,  and  thy  clothis  the  swetter,* 

Then  that  the  Sonne  from  shynynge  sholde  be  smytten,      935 

To  kepe  thy  face  fayre  and  thy  smocke  beshytten. 

Syrj  howe  lycke  ye  my  reason  in  her  case  ? 
MtTj-reperte.   Such  a  raylynge  hore,  by  the  holy  mas, 

I  never  berde,  in  all  my  lyfe,  tyll  now. 

In  dede  I  love  ryght  well  the  ton  of  you,  940 

But,  or  I  wolde  kepe  you  both,  by  goddcs  mother. 

The  devyll  shall  have  the  tone  to  fet  ^  the  tother. 
Launder.    Promyse  me  to  spekc  that  the  sone  may  shyne  bryght. 

And  I  wyll  be  gone  quyckly  for  all  nyght. 
MtTj-repcrte.    Get  you  both  hens,  I  pray  you.  hartely  ;  945 

Your  sewtes  I  pcrccyvc  and  wyll  reporte  them  trewly 

Unto  Jupyter,  at  the  next  leysure. 

And  in  the  same  desyre,  to  know  his  pleasure ; 

Whyche  knowledge  hadde,  even  as  he  doth  show  yt, 

Feare  ye  not,  tyme  enough,  ye  shall  know  it.  950 

Gtntyhuiman.    Syr,  yf  ye  medyll,  remember  me  fyrste. 
Lmaider.   Then  in  this  medlynge  my  pane  shal  be  the  wurst. 
Mirj-rtptrit.    Now,  I  beseche  our  lorde,  the  devyll  the'  burst. 
'  tvKctET.  '  fetch.  *  tiae. 
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Who  medlyth  wyth  many  I  hold  hym  accurst, 

Thou  hore,  can  I  mcdyl  wyih  you  both  at  ones.  955 

Htri  the  GnnrLwoiMN  gttbftrtb. 

LaMHdtr,    By  the  mas,  knave,  I  wold  I  had  both  thy  stones 

In  my  purs,  yf  thou  medyl  not  indyfTerently, 

That  both  our  maters  in  yssew  may  be  lyclcly. 
Mtry-repertt.    Many  wordes,  lyttell  mater,  and  to  no  purpose, 

iSuche  is  the  effect  that  thou  dost  dysclose,  960 

The  more  ye  byb '  the  more  yc  babyll, 

TTie  more  yc  babyll  the  more  yc  fabyll, 

Fhe  more  yc  fabyll  the  more  unstabylt. 

The  more  unstabyll  the  more  unabyll. 

In  any  maner  thynge  to  do  any  good.  965 

No  hurt  though  ye  were  hanged,  by  the  holy  rood  !  D  ii  t 

Launder.    The  les  your  sylence,  the  lesse  your  credence. 

The  les  your  credens  the  les  your  honcstc. 

The  les  your  honcste  the  les  your  assystens. 

The  les  your  assystens  the  les  abylyte  970 

In  you  to  do  ought.     Whcrfore,  so  god  me  save. 

No  hurte  in  hangynge  such  a  raylynge  knave. 
Mery-rtportt,  What  monster  is  this .'    I  never  harde  none  sucbe. 

For  loke  how  myche  more  I  have  made  her  to  myche. 

And  so  farre,  at  lest,  she  hath  made  mc  to  lyttell.  975 

Wher  be  ye  Launder  ?     I  thynke  in  some  spytcll,' 

Ye  shall  washe  me  no  gere,  for  fearc  of  fretynge ' 

I  love  no  launders  that  shrynke  my  gere  in  wcttyngc, 

I  praye  the  go  hens,  and  let  me  be  in  rest. 

I  wyll  do  thyne  crand  as  I  thynke  best.  980 

Launder.   Now  wolde  I  take  my  leve,  yf  I  wystc  how. 

The  lenger  I  lyve  the  more  knave  you. 
Mery-repsrti.    The  Icnger  thou  lyvcst  the  pytc  the  grctter. 

The  soner  thou  be  ryd  the  tydyngcs  the  better ! 

Is  not  this  a  swete  offyce  that  I  have,  985 

When  every  drab  shall  prove  me  a  knave  i 

l]n  7k  Fliij  ifLni,  Heywood  writa  of  "  bybbyU  hdibyU,  clftUr  cbmcr. " 
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Every  man  knoweth  not  what  goddes  servyce  is. 

Nor  I  my  sclfe  Icnewe  yt  not  before  this. 

I  thynke  goddes  servauntes  may  lyve  holyly, 

But  the  devyls  servauntes  lyve  more  meryly.  990 

I  know  not  what  god  geveth  in  standynge  feesj 

But  the  devyls  servaunts  have  casweltees' 

A  hundred  tymes  mo  then  goddes  servauntes  have. 

For,  though  ye  be  never  so  starke  a  knave. 

If  ye  kcke  money  the  devyll  wyll  do  no  worse  995 

But  brynge  you  strayght  to  a-nother  mans  purse. 

Then  wyll  the  devyll  promote  you  here  in  this  world. 

As  unto  suche  rychc  yt  doth  moste  accord. 

Fyrste  fater  nosier  qui  es  in  celis^ 

And  then  ye  shall  sens "  the  shiyfe  wyth  your  helys.  1000 

The  greatest  frende  ye  have  in  fclde  or  towne, 

Standynge  a-typ-to,  shall  not  reche  your  crowne. 

The  Bor  etmetb  in,  the  Uit  that  ceu  fUj. 

Bff.  This  same  is  even  he,  by  al  lycklyhod. 
Syr,  I  pray  you,  be  not  you  master  god  ? 

Merj-repvu.   No,  in  good  fayth,  sonne.     But  I  may  say  to  the 
I  am  sucbe  a  man  that  god  may  not  mysse  me.        D  Hi     1006 
Wherfore  with  the  god  yf  thou  wouldcst  have  ought  done 
Tell  me  thy  mynde,  and  I  shall  shew  yt  sonc. 

Btf.    Forsothc,  syr,  my  mynde  is  thys,  at  few  wordes. 

All  my  pleasure  is  in  catchynge  oFbyrdes,  lOtO 

And  makyngc  of  snow-ballys  and  throwyng  the  same ; 

For  the  whychc  purpose  to  have  set  in  frame,^ 

Wyth  my  godfather  god  I  wolde  fayne  have  spoken, 

Desyrynge  hym  to  have  sent  me  by  some  token 

Where  I  myghte  have  had  great  frost  for  my  pytfallys,     IO15 

And  plente  of  snow  to  make  my  snow-ballys. 

This  onys*  had,  boyes  lyvis  be  such  as  no  man  leddys. 

|0,  to  se  my  snow  ballys  lyght  on  my  felowes  heddys, 
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And  to  here  the  byrdes  how  they  flycker  thcyr  wyngcs 

In  the  pytfale !  I  say  yt  passeth  all  thynges.  toio 

Syr,  yf  ye  be  goddes  servaimt,  or  his  kynsman, 

I  pray  you  helpe  me  in  this  yf  ye  can. 
Merj-rtpme.    Alas,  pore  boy,  who  sent  the  hether  ? 
Bvf.    A  hundred  boys  that  stode  to-gether. 

Where  they  herde  one  say  in  a  cry  1025 

That  my  gtadfather,  god  almighty. 

Was  come  from  heven,  by  his  owne  accorde. 

This  nyght  to  suppe  here  wyth  my  lordc,' 

And  farther  he  saydc,  come  wbos[o]  *  wull. 

They  shall  sure  have  thcyr  bcllycs  mU  1030 

Of  all  wethers  who  lystc  to  crave, 

Ecfae  sorte  suche  wether  as  they  lyste  to  have. 

And  when  my  felowes  thought  this  wolde  be  had. 

And  saw  me  so  prety  a  pratetynge  lad, 

Uppon  agrement,  wyth  a  great  noys,  1035 

"  Sendc  lyttell  Dyckc,"  crycd  al  the  boys. 

By  whose  assent  I  am  purveyd  " 

To  sew  for  the  wether  afore  seyd. 

Whcrin  I  pray  you  to  be  good,  as  thui. 

To  helpe  that  god  may  geve  yt  us.  IO40 

Mery-rtporte.    Gyve  hoyes  wether,  quoth  a !  nonny,*  nonny ! 
Bey.    Yf  god  of  his  wether  wyll  gyve  nonoy, 

I  pray  you,  wyll  he  sell  ony  ? 

Or  lend  us  a  bushell  of  snow,  or  twayne. 

And  poynt  us  a  day  to  pay  hym  ^yne  ?  I045 

Mtry-refvrtt.    I  can  not  tell,  for,  by  thys  light,  DS* 

1  chept "  not,  nor  borowed,  none  of  hym  this  night. 

But  by  suche  shyfte  as  I  wyll  make 

Thou  shalte  se  soone  what  waye  he  wyll  take. 

■  CiKlnal  Wdwf  luggcM  hinudf  u  the  poion  moat  Elcdy  to  be  tliui  njared  to,  bit  iftl* 
itftrente  of  L  636  ii  to  the  ocenve  rain  ^  1517-38,  Wolaey'i  dngnce  fbDomd  it  diIb 
too  clncly  liir  die  phnie  ■■within  thii  ■mn  yen," 

■  RMell  ed.,  ■  wbo«.' 

*  UnuUy  a  mere  exdamatioa,  but  here  appuentlji  u  if  fimi  ma,  nac 
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ff«r-   ^i*!  I  thanke  you.     Then  I  may  departe.  1050 

Tbi'^ax  gatbfartb. 

Maj-rtpartt.    Ye,  fare  well,  good  sonne,  wyth  all  my  haite, 
Now  suche  an  other  tone  ^  as  here  hath  bene 
In  all  the  dayes  of  my  lyfe  I  have  not  gene. 
No  sewters  now  but  women,  Icnavys,  and  boys. 
And  all  thcyr  scwtys  are  in  fansyes  and  toys.  1055 

Yf  that  there  come  no  wyscr  after  thys  cry 
I  wyll  to  the  god  and  make  an  cnde  quyckely. 
Oyes,'  yf  that  any  knave  here 
Be  wyllynge  to  appere, 

For  wether  fowle  or  clere,  I060 

Come  in  before  thys  floclK 
And  be  he  hole  or  gyckly. 
Come,  shew  hys  mynde  quyckly. 
And  yf  hys  talc  be  not  lyckly' 

Ye  shall  tycke  my  taylc  in  the  nocke.  1065 

All  thys  tyme  I  perceyve  is  spent  in  wast. 
To  wayte  for  mo  sewters  I  se  none  make  hast. 
Wherfore  I  wyll  shew  the  god  all  thys  procys 
And  be  dclyvered  of  my  symplc*  ofiys. 

Now,  lorde,  accordynge  to  your  commaundetnent,  1070 

Attendynge  sewters  I  have  ben  dylygent. 
And,  at  b^ynnyng  as  your  wyll  was  I  sholde, 
I  come  now  at  ende  to  shewe  what  eche  man  wolde. 
The  fyrst  scwter  before  your  sclfe  dyd  appere, 
A  gentylman  dcsyrynge  wether  clere,  '075 

Clowdy  nor  mysty,  nor  no  wyndc  to  blowe. 
For  hurte  in  hys  huntynge ;  and  then,  as  ye  know. 
The  marchaunt  sewde,  for  all  of  that  kynde. 
For  wether  clere  and  mesurable  wyndc 

As  they  maye  best  bere  theyr  saylys  to  make  spede.  1080 

And  streyght  after  thys  there  came  to  me,  in  dcde, 
An  other  man  who  namyd  hym-sclfe  a  ranger. 
And  sayd  all  of  hys  crafte  be  farre  brought  in  daunger, 

t  a/a,  barken.  *  Ulul/.  *  foololl. 
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For  lacke  of  lyvynge,  whyche  chefely  ys  wynde-fall. 

But  he  pkynely  sayth  there  bloweth  no  wynde  at  al,  D  ir  1085 

Wherfore  he  desyreth,  for  cncrcase  of  theyr  fleesys,^ 

Extreme  rage  of  wynde,  trees  to  tere  in  peces. 

Then  came  a  water-myller  and  he  cryed  out 

For  water  and  sayde  the  wynde  was  so  stout 

The  rayne  could  not  fale,  wherfore  he  made  request         IO90 

For  plenty  of  rayne,  to  set  the  wynde  at  rest. 

And  then,  syr,  there  came  a  wynde  myller  in. 

Who  sayde  for  the  rayne  he  could  no  wynde  wyn. 

The  water  he  wysht  to  be  banysht  all, 

Besechynge  your  grace  of  wynde  contynuall.  109s 

Then  came  there  an  other  that  woldc  banysh  all  this 

A  goodly  dame,  an  ydyll  thynge  iwys. 

Wynde,  rayne,  nor  froste,  nor  sonshyne,  wold  she  have, 

But  fayre  close  wether,  her  beautye  to  save. 

Then  came  there  a-nother  that  lyveth  by  laundry,  iioo 

Who  muste  have  wether  hote  &  clere  here  clothys  to  dry. 

Then  came  there  a  boy  for  froste  and  snow  contynuall. 

Snow  to  make  snow  ballys  and  frost  for  his  pytfale, 

For  whyche,  god  wote,  he  seweth  full  grcdely. 

Your  fyrst  man  wold  have  wether  clere  and  not  wyndy  \  1 105 

The  seconde  the  same,  save  cooles  '  to  blow  meanly ; 

The  thyrd  dcsyred  stormcs  and  wynde  moste  extremely ; 

The  fourth  all  in  water  2nd  wolde  have  no  wynde ; 

The  fyft  no  water,  but  al  wynde  to  grynde ; 

The  syxt  wold  have  none  of  all  these,  nor  no  bright  son ;  iiio 

The  seventh  extremely  the  hote  son  wold  have  wonnc ; 

The  eyght,  and  the  last,  for  frost  &  snow  he  prayd. 

Byr  lady,  we  shall  take  shame,  I  am  a-frayd  ! 

Who  marketh  in  what  maner  this  sort  is  led 

May  thynke  yt  impossyble  all  to  be  sped.  II15 

This  nomber  is  smale,  there  lacketh  twayne  of  ten. 

And  yet,  by  the  masse,  amonge  ten  thousand  men 

No  one  thynge  could  standc  more  wyde  from  the  tother; 

Not  one  of  theyr  sewtcs  ^rccth  wyth  an  other. 

1  plunder.  *  Cf.  L  590,  ■■  mane  coiici." 
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I  promysc  you,  here  is  2  shrcwed  pccc  of  warke.  1120 

This  gere  wyll  crye  wether  ye  be  2  clarke. 

Yf  ye  trust  to  tne,  yt  is  a  great  foly  ; 

For  yt  passeth  my  braynes,  by  goddes  body ! 
Jvpyter.   Son,  thou  haste  ben  dylygent  and  done  so  well, 

Tliat  thy  labour  is  ryght  myche  thank«-worthy.     uit t     1 1 25 

But  be  thou  suer  we  nedc  no  whyt  thy  coungell^ 

For  in  ourselfe  we  have  forescnc  remedy, 

Whyche  thou  shalt  se.     But,  fyrste,  departc  hence  quyckly 

To  the  gcntylman  and  all  other  scwtcrs  here 

And  commaunde  them  all  before  us  to  appere.  11 30 

Mirj-reparte.    That  shall  be  no  longer  in  doynge 

Then  I  am  in  commynge  and  goynge. 

MEKr-KEPOKTi  gatb  irut, 

Jufjter.  Suche  debate  as  from  above  ye  have  herde, 
Suche  debate  bencth  amonge  your  sclfes  ye  se ; 
As  longe  as  heddes  from  temperaunce  be  dcfcrd,  *'35 

So  longe  the  bodyes  in  dystemperaunce  be, 
This  perceyve  ye  all,  but  none  can  helpe  save  we. 
But  as  we  there  have  made  peace  concordantly. 
So  woll  we  here  now  gyve  you  remedy. 

MERr-REFOKTG  anJ  al  tbe  tnolers  tutrtth, 

Merj-rtfmtt.    If  I  hadde  caught  them  I140 

Or  ever  I  raught  ^  them, 

I  wolde  have  taught  them 

To  be  nere  me  i 

Full  dere  have  I  bought  thenif 

Lorde,  so  I  sought  them,  1 145 

Yet  have  I  brought  them, 

Suche  2s  they  be. 
Qmtflman.    Pleaseth  yt  your  majcste,  lorde,  so  yt  is, 

We,  as  your  subjectes  and  humble  sewters  all, 

Accordynge  as  we  here  your  pleasure  is,  1150 

Are  presyd  ^  to  your  presens,  bcynge  principall 

'  roicbed.  *  piaKd,  haVE  hutened. 
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Hcd  and  governour  of  2II  in  every  place^ 
Who  joycth  not  in  your  syght,  no  joy  can  have. 
Wheifore  we  all  commyt  us  to  your  grace 
As  lorde  of  lordes  us  to  peiyshe  or  save. 
yupjter.    As  longe  as  dyscrecyon  so  well  doth  you  gyde 
Obedyently  to  use  your  dewtc, 
Dout  ye  not  we  shall  your  savete  provyde, 
Your  grevys  we  have  harde,  wherfore  we  sent  for  ye 
To  rcccyvc  answcre,  cchc  man  in  his  degre, 
And  fyrst  to  content  most  reason  yt  is, 
The  fyrste  man  that  sewde,  wherfore  marke  ye  this, 

Oft  shall  ye  have  the  wether  clere  and  styll      Ljit*^ 


^.^ 


To  hunt  in  for  recompcns  of  your  payne. 

Also  you  marchauntcs  shall  have  myche  your  wyll.  1 165 

For  oft-tymes,  when  no  wynde  on  lande  doth  remaynct 

Yet  on  the  see  pleasaunt  cooles  you  shall  obtayne. 

And  syns  your  huntynge  maye  rest  in  the  nyght. 

Oft  shall  the  wynde  then  ryse,  and  before  daylyght 

It  shall  ratyll  downc  the  wood,  in  suche  case  11 70 

That  all  yc  rangers  the  better  lyve  may  -, 

And  ye  water-myllers  shall  obtayne  this  grace 

Many  tymes  the  rayne  to  fall  in  the  valcy, 

When  at  the  selfe  tymes  on  hyllys  we  shall  purvey 

Fay  re   wether   for   your   wyndmilles,   with   such   coolys   of 

wyndi 
As  in  one  instant  both  kyndes  of  mylles  may  gryndc.        11 76 

And  for  ye  fayre  women,  that  close  wether  wold  have, 

We  shall  provyde  that  ye  may  sutfycyently 

Have  tyme  to  wallce  tn,  and  your  beauty  save ; 

And  yet  shall  ye  have,  that  lyveth  by  laundry,  I180 

Tile  bote  Sonne  oft  ynough  your  clothes  to  dry. 

Also  ye,  praty  chylde,  shall  have  both  frost  and  snow. 

Now  marke  this  conclusyon,  wc  charge  you  arow.' 
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Myche  better  have  we  now  devysed  for  ye  all 

Then  ye  all  can  perccve,  or  coude  desyre.  1185 

Eche  of  you  scwd  to  have  contynuall 

Suche  wether  as  his  crafte  onely  doth  requyre, 

All  wethers  in  all  places  yf  men  all  tymes  myght  hyer, 

Who  could  lyve  by  other }  what  is  this  neglygens 

Us  to  atempt  in  suche  inconrenyens.  I190 

Now,  on  the  tother  syde,  yf  we  had  grzunted 

The  full  of  some  one  sewt  and  no  mo. 

And  from  all  the  rest  the  wether  had  forbyd, 

Yet  who  so  hadde  obtayned  had  wonne  his  owne  WO. 

There  is  no  one  craft  can  preserve  man  so,  1 195 

But  by  other  craftes,  of  necessyte. 

He  rouste  have  myche  parte  of  his  commodyte. 

All  to  serve  at  ones  and  one  destroy  a  nother,  d  »  * 

Or  ellys  to  serve  one  and  destroy  all  the  rest, 

Nother  wyll  we  do  the  tone  nor  the  tother  1 200 

But  serve  as  many,  or  as  few,  as  we  thynlce  best; 

And  where,  or  what  tymc,  to  serve  moste  or  leste, 

The  dyreccyon  of  that  doutles  shall  stande 

Perpetually  in  the  power  of  our  hande. 

Wherfore  we  wyll  the  hole  worlde  to  attende  1 205 

Eche  sone  on  suche  wether  as  for  them  doth  fall, 

Now  one,  now  other,  as  lylceth  us  to  sende. 

Who  that  hath  yt,  ply  ^  it,  and  suer  we  shall 

So  gyde  the  wether  in  course  to  you  all, 

That  eche  wyth  other  ye  shall  hole>  remayne  12 10 

In  pleasure  and  plentyfuU  welth,  certayne. 

Gntjlman.    Blessed  was  the  tyme  wherin  we  were  borne, 
Fyrst  for  the  blysfull  chaunce  of  your  godly  preseng. 
Next  for  our  sewt  was  there  never  man  beforne 
That  ever  harde  so  excellent  a  sentens  1215 
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As  your  grace  hath  gevyn  to  us  all  arow, 

Wherin  your  hyghnes  hath  so  bountyfully 

Dystrybuted  my  parte  that  your  grace  shall  know, 

Your  selfe  sooll  ^  possessed  of  hcrtes  of  all  chyvalry. 
Marchaunt.    Lyke-wyse  we  marchauntcs  shall  yeld  us  holy,'     1220 

Onely  to  laude  the  name  of  Jupyter 

As  god  of  all  goddes,  you  to  serve  soolty ; 

For  of  every  thynge,  J  se,  you  are  norysher. 
Ranger.    No  dout  yt  is  so,  for  so  we  now  fynde ; 

Wherin  your  grace  us  rangers  so  doth  bynde,  1125 

That  we  shall  gyve  you  our  hertes  with  one  accorde, 

For  knowledge  to  know  you  as  our  onely  lorde. 
Wattr  Mylltr.    Well,  I  can  no  more,  but  "  for  our  water 

We  shall  gevc  your  lordshyp  our  ladyes  sautcr." 
Wynde    Mylltr.    Myche  have  ye  bounde  us  \  for,  as  I  be  saved, 

We  have  all  obtcyned  better  then  we  craved.  1231 

Geniyhuaman.    That  is  trcw,  wherfore  your  grace  shal  trewly 

The  hertes  of  such  as  I  am  have  surely. 
Launder.    And  suche  as  I  am,  who  be  as  good  as  you. 

His  hyghness  shall  be  suer  on,  I  make  a  vow.*  1235 

Boy.    Godfather  god,  I  wyll  do  somewhat  for  you  agayne.  D" 

By  Cryste,  ye  maye  happe  to  have  a  byrd  or  twayne, 

And  I  promyse  you,  yf  any  snow  come, 

When  I  make  my  snow  baltys  ye  shall  have  some. 
Mtry-repin-te.    God  thanke  your  lordshyp.    Lo,  how  this  is  brought 
to  pas !  1240 

Syr,  now  shall  ye  have  the  wether  even  as  yt  was. 

"Jupyttr.    We  nede  no  whyte  our  seife  any  farther  to  host, 
For  our  dedes  declare  us  apparauntly. 
Not  onely  here  on  ycrth,  in  every  cost. 
But  also  above  in  the  hevynly  company,  1245 

Our  prudens  hath  made  peace  unyvcrsally, 
Whyche  thynge  we  sey,  recordeth  us  as  pryncypall 
God  and  governour  of  heven,  yerth,  and  all. 

>  kUt.  '  whdlf .  *  Sc  John*)  copy  end*. 
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Now  unto  chat  heven  we  woll  make  retourne, 

When  we  be  gloiyfyed  most  tryumphantly,  1 250 

Ako  wc  woll  all  ye  that  on  yenh  sojournc, 

Syns  cause  gyvcth  cause  to  knowe  us  your  lord  onely, 

And  nowc  here  to  synge  moste  joyfully, 

Rejoycyngc  in  us,  and  in  meanc  tyme  we  shall 

Ascende  into  our  trone  celcstyall.  1255 


kinttdbrW.  lUtta 
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JOHAN  JOHAN 

PnrtOM  Sdltloiu  and  tbe  Present  Text.  —  An  edition  of  "  A  Mery 
Play  between  Johan  Johan,  the  Husbands,  Tyb,  his  Wyfe  and  Syr 
Jhan,  the  Freest,  attributed  to  John  Heywood  1533,"^  was  printed 
at  the  Chiswiclc  Press  by  C  [harles]  Whittingham  "  from  an  unique 
copy  in  the  Asbmolean  Museum,  Oxford,"  some  time  in  the  first 
half  of  the  present  century.^  The  anonymous  editor  prefaces  it 
with  the  following  brief  "  advertisement "  :  — 

"  This  is  one  of  the  six  Pliys  ittributed  by  our  dramicic  biographers  to 
John  Heywood,  author  of  Tbt  Fear  fs  (contained  in  Dodsley's  collection), 
of  ■  the  Spider  and  Flie,*  and  of  some  other  poems,  an  account  of  which 
may  be  found  in  the  Third  Volume  of  Wirton's  History  of  English  Poetry, 
No  copy  of  this  Mery  Play  appears  to  exist  except  that  in  the  Ashmolean 
Museum  at  Oxford,  from  which  this  is  a  faithful  reprint.  Exclusive  of  its 
antiquity  and  rarity,  it  is  valuable  as  afibrding  a  spedmen  of  the  earliest  and 
rudest  form  of  our  Comedy  (for  the  Poem  is  shorter,  &  the  number  of  the 
Dramatis  Personx  yet  fewer  than  those  of  the  Faur  fi)  &  of  the  liberty 
with  which  even  the  Roman  Catholic  authors  of  that  age  felt  themselves 
authorized  to  treat  the  established  priesthood." 

The  Ashmolean  copy  (now  in  the  Bodleian  Library)  can  no  longer 
be  reckoned  unique,  another  copy  having  been  discovered  in  the 
Pepys  collection  at  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge.  This  copy  has 
been  used  in  correcting  the  Chiswiclc  Press  text,  and  it  may  be  as 
well  to  mention  that  the  following  changes,  besides  a  good  many 
nunor  ones,  have  been  made  on  its  authority,  and  are  not  surrepti- 
tious emendations  of  the  present  editor. 

■  Sk  Oitial  E^y,  pp.  10,  14. 
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1.  4,  mjcbe  for  muibi ;  I.  17,  Whan  for  Wbjn ;  I.  31,  r/w#i  for  twek ; 
I.  S9,  enrage  for  engage  ,■  1.  94,  But  for  Tbeu  ;  1.  121,  (^Xf  far  yea  ^  1.  129, 
^if  for  jyi;  ].  132,  «  f*  for  g9;  ].  137,/ir*  ^w  face  1  1.  30;,  te^x/  for 
Wijrf ;  I.  335,  for  I  for  /,-  1.  471,  Te  for  &,■  1.  497,  mjeb  for  mueb ; 
1.  J40,  iifT""^  ^<"'  ^('"dt  I-  S42.  *  Art^i  for  *«7,-  1.  SS*'  ^O"'^  '^  ''" 
•jand ;  ].  581,  (T  for  ury  1.  604,  I  am  ^  am  I, 

In  the  apportionment  of  II.  240-266  between  the  two  speakers, 
my  predecessor,  like  myself,  though  not  in  the  same  manner,  has 
dcpaned  from  Rastell's  (clearly  erroneous)  arrangement  of  the 
speeches,  but  his  dislike  of  footnotes  has  caused  bim  to  omit  any 
mention  of  the  fact.  The  title-page  is  a  representation,  not  a  fac- 
simile.    There  is  no  running  head-line  in  the  original. 

Alfrrd  W.  Pollard. 
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A  Mery   Play, 

betwene 

JoHAN  JoHAN,  the  husbande.     Tyb,  his  wyfe, 

tt 

Syr  Jhan,  th  preest 


JoHAN  JoHAN,  tbe  Huikandi. 

God  spcde  you,  maysters,  eveiycbone, 

Wote  ye  not  whyther  my  wyfe  is  gone  ? 

I  pray  God  the  dyvell  take  her. 

For  all  that  I  do  I  can  not  make  her, 

But  she  wyll  go  a  gaddyngc  very  mychc  5 

Lyke  an  Antony  pyg  ^  with  an  olde  wyche. 

Which*  Icdeth  her  about  hyther  and  thythcr; 

But,  by  our  lady,  I  wote  not  whyther. 

But,  by  gog^s^  blod,  were  she  come  home 

Unto  this  my  house,  by  our  lady  of  Crome,"  10 

I  wolde  bete  her  or  that  I  drynke. 

Bete  her,  quotha  ?  yea,  that  she  shall  stynke ! 

And  at  every  stroke  lay  her  on  the  grounde. 

And  traync  *  her  by  the  here  ^  about  the  house  rounde. 

I  am  evyn  mad  that  I  bete  her  not  nowe,  15 

But  I  shall  rcwarde  her,  hard[e]ly,*  well  ynowe-, 

'  Tbe  Hub  Eng,  Dili,  quota  (ioai  FuUer'i  fFtnbiei ;  "  St.  Antbonie  ii  notorioudy  known 
for  thewnm  oThogl,  having  a  pig  for  hit  page  in  all  pictures,"  *  God^L 

'  Then  aic  three  CtiXMiica  In  the  manor  of  Ripple,  IVoKdtenhire,  and  ihe  church  of 
Ripfk  k  Wialeil  to  the  B.  Virgin,  hut  Narii't  Hiin.'-^  0/ ^'orieiwriiiVe  aiyi  nothing  of  "Oui 
i*it  of  CiJuae."  *  ibag.  'hair.  'aMucedlyi  lell  'hard^.' 
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There  is  never  a  wyfe  betwenc  heven  and  hell 
Whiche  was  ever  bcten  halfe  so  well. 

Beten,  quotha  ?  yea,  but  what  and  she  thcrof  dye  ? 
Then  I  may  chaunce  to  be  hanged  shortly.  10 

And  whan  I  ha^e  beten  her  tyll  she  smoke, 
And  gyven  her  many  a  c.^  stroke, 
Thynke  ye  that  she  wyll  amende  yet  ? 
Nay,  by  our  lady,  the  devyll  spede  whyt!' 
Thcrfore  I  wyll  not  bete  her  at  all.  25 

And  shall  I  not  bete  her  ?  no  shall  ?  ^ 
Whan  she  offendeth  and  doth  a-mys,  * ' ' 

And  kepeth  not  her  house,  as  her  duetie  is  P 
Shall  1  not  bete  her,  if  she  do  so  ? 

Yes,  by  cokkis  *  blood,  that  shall  I  do ;  30 

I  shall  bete  her  and  thwak  her,  I  trow, 
That  she  shall  beshyte  the  house  for  very  wo. 

But  yet  I  thynk  what  my  ncybour  wyll  say  than. 
He  wyll  say  thus :  '■'•  Whom  chydest  thou,  Johan  Johan  ? " 
"  Mary,"  will  I  say  !  "  I  chyde  my  curst  wyfe,  35 

The  vetycst  drab  that  ever  bare  lyfe, 
Whiche  dot^  nothying  but  go  and  come, 
And  I  can  not  make  her  kepe  her  at  home." 
Than  I  thynke  he  wyll  say  by  and  by,^ 
"  Walke  her  cotc,^  Johan  Johan,  and  bete  her  hardely,"      4" 
But  than  unto  hym  myn  answere  shal  be, 
"  The  more  I  bete  her  the  worse  is  she ; 
And  wors  and  wors  make  her  I  shall." 

He  wyll  say  than,  "  bete  her  not  at  all." 
"  And  why  ?  "  shall  I  say,  "  this  wolde  be  wyst,''  45 

Is  she  not  mync  to  chastice  as  I  lyst  ? " 

But  this  is  another  poynt  worst  of  all, 
The  folkis  wyll  mocke  me  whan  they  here  me  brail ;  ^ 

1  hundred.  *  tbe  dcril  a  bit. 

*  shall  1  not  >     Foi  thit  curioiu  clligitiul  cDiutmcdon  cf.  1.  614,  "  Aod  bwl  ft  do  m^K 
Jahin  Johin  ?  no  had  >  "      See  al»  Udall'a  R.  D.,  I.  iv.  ]i. 

»  God'i.  

«lk  =  10  fiiU  docb. 
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But  for  all  that,  shall  I  let '  therfore 

To  chastyce  my  wyfe  ever  the  more, 

And  to  make  her  at  home  for  to  tary  ? 

Is  not  that  well  done  ?  yes,  by  Saynt  Mary, 

That  is  a  poynt '  of  an  honest  man 

For  to  bete  his  wyfe  well  nowe  and  than. 

Therfore  I  shall  bete  her,  have  ye  no  drede  ! 
And  I  ought  to  bete  her,  tyll  she  be  starke  dede. 
And  why  P  by  God,  bicause  it  is  my  pleasure. 
And  if  I  shulde  sulFre  her,  I  make  you  sure. 
Nought  shulde  prevayle  ^  me,  nother  stafFe  nor  wa 
Within  a  whylc  she  wolde  be  my  mayster. 

Therfore  I  shall  bete  her  by  cokkes  mother. 
Both  on  the  tone  syde  and  on  the  tother, 
Before  and  behynde ;  nought  shall  be  her  bote,' 
From  the  top  of  the  heed  to  the  sole  of  the  fote. 

But,  masters,  for  Goddis  sake,  do  not  entrete 
For  her,  whan  that  she  shal  be  bete ; 
But,  for  Goddis  passion,  let  me  alone. 
And  I  shall  thwak  her  that  she  shall  grone  : 
Wherfore  I  beseche  you,  and  hartely  you  pray, 
And  I  beseche  you  say  me  not  nay. 
But  that  I  may  beatc  her  for  this  ones  i 
And  I  shall  beate  her,  by  cokkes  bones. 
That  she  shall  stynke  lyke  a  pole-kat  \ 
But  yet,  by  goggis  body,  that  nede  nat. 
For  she  wyll  stynke  without  any  betyng. 
For  every  nyghi  ones  she  gy veth  me  an  hetyng  j 
From  her  issueth  suche  a  stynkyng  smoke. 
That  the  savour  therof  almost  doth  me  choke. 
But  I  shall  bete  her  nowe,  without  fayle ; 
I  shall  bete  her  loppe  and  tayle, 
Heed,  shulders,  armes,  legges,  and  all, 
I  shall  beie  het,  I  trowe  that  I  shall ; 
And,  by  goggis  boddy,  I  tell  you  trewe, 
1  shall  bete  her  tyll  she  be  blacke  and  blewe. 

1 CBK.  *  chancmiMic.  '  anil.  *  cudgel  * 
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But  where  the  dyvcU  trowe  ye  she  is  gon  ? 
I  holde  a  noble  ^  she  is  with  Syr  Jhan ; 
I  fere  I  am  begyled  alway, 
But  yet  in  faith  I  hope  well  nay ; 
Yet  I  almost  enrage  that  I  ne  can 
Se  the  behavour  of  our  gentylwoman. 
And  yet,  I  thynke,  thyther  as  she  doth  go 
Many  an  honest  wyfe  goth  thyther  also, 
For  to  make  some  pastyme  and  sportc. 
But  than  my  wyfe  so  ofte  doth  thyther  resorte 
That  I  fcrc  she  wyll  make  mc  wcare  a  fether. 
But  yet  I  nede  not  for  to  fere  nether, 
For  he  is  her  gossyp,  that  is  he. 

But  abyde  a  whyle,  yet  let  me  se. 
Where  the  dy veil  hath  our  gyssypry  '  b^on  ? 
My  wyfe  had  never  chyldc,  daughter  nor  son. 

Nowc  if  I  forbcde  her  that  she  go  no  more. 
Yet  wyll  she  go  as  she  dyd  before, 
Or  els  wyll  she  chuse  some  other  place ; 
And  then  the  matter  is  in  as  yll  case. 

But  in  fayth  all  these  wordes  be  in  wast, 
For  I  thynke  the  matter  is  done  and  past ; 
And  whan  she  cometh  home  she  wyll  begyn  to  chyde, 
But  she  shall  have  her  payment  styk  by  her  syde ; 
For  I  shall  order  her,  for  all  her  brawlyng. 
That  she  shall  repent  to  go  a  catter-wawlyng.^ 

[£»/«-  TvB.] 

Tyb.    Why,  whom  wylt  thou  heate,  I  say,  thou  knave  i 

yohan.    Who,  I,  Tyb  ?  none,  so  God  me  save. 

Tyi.    Yes,  I  hardc  the  say  thou  woldest  one  bete. 

fohan.    Mary,  wyfe,  it  was  stokfysshe  *  in  Temmes  Strete, 
Whiche  wyll  be  good  meate  agaynst  Lent.  AS* 

Why,  Tyb,  what  haddcst  thou  thought  that  I  had  itient  ? 

<  wito  Si.  id.     Cf.  UdiU,  Jl.  D.,  I.  ui.  17. 

*  :he  rdaoon  of  a  ctuM')  ipanton  it  tapdim  to  hi)  paimti.  '  go  a  "laTe"-iiukin| 

*  filh  nlttd  to  hud  dut  it  tud  to  be  tokfiiti  bjr  balin|  bc&re  coddng. 
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Tjb.   Mary,  mc  thought  I  harde  the  bawlyng. 

Wilt  thou  never  Icve  this  wawlyng  ? ' 

Howe  the  dyvell  dost  thou  thy  selfe  behave  f 

Shall  we  ever  have  this  worke^thou  knave  ?  1 20 

Jthan.   What !  wyfe,  how  sayst  thou  f  was  it  well  gest  of  me 

That  thou  voidest  be  come  home  in  safete. 

As  sone  as  I  had  kcndled  a  fyre  ?  .^^ 

Come  warme  the,  swete  Tyb,  I  "the  requyre. 
Tyb.   O,  Johan  Johan,  I  am  afrayd,  by  this  lyght,  1 25 

That  I  shalbe  sore  syk  this  nyght, 
"Jahan  \aiide\ .    By  cokkis  soute,  nowe,  I  dare  lay  a  swan 

That  she  comes  nowe  streyght  fro  Syr  Johan ; 

For  ever  whan  she  hath  fatched  of  hym  a  lyk, 

Than  she  comes  home,  and  sayth  she  is  syk.  130 

Tjb.   What  sayst  thou  ? 
jthan.  Mary,  I  say, 

It  is  mete  for  a  woman  to  go  play 

Abrode  in  the  towne  for  an  houre  or  two. 
Tjb.   Well,  gentylman,  go  to,  go  to. 

J^an.   Well,  let  us  have  no  more  debate.  135 

Tyb  ^aside\ .    If  he  do  not  fyght,  chyde,  and  rate, 

Biaulc  and  fare  as  one  that  were  frantyke. 

There  is  nothyng  that  may  hym  lyke,'  ' 
Jthan  \aside^.    If  that  the  parysshe  preest,  Syr  Jhan, 

Dyd  not  se  her  nowe  and  than. 

And  gyve  her  absolution  upon  a  bed, 

For  wo  and  payne  she  woldc  sone  be  deed. 
Tjb.   For  goddis  sake,  Johan  Johan,  do  the  not  displease. 

Many  a  tyme  I  am  yll  at  ease. 

What  thynkest  nowe,  am  not  I  somwhat  syk  ?  145 

J^an  \asidt\ .    Nowe  wolde  to  God,  and  swete  Sayiit  Dyryk,* 

'Tjb*!  '»de'  perhip*  onl)'  maiu  "if  he  I>  dm  Koldjng  noching  on  pleue  him,"  i.t.  he 
ika  KoUing  bater  dun  in^ng  die.  But  Tyb  ii  at  prcKiit  hilf-ainid.  and  it  1>  ■[  kut 
pvible  that  ibe  mean  "if  I  haven't  lel  him  icolding  ihii  time,  no  occason  for  bdn|  angry 
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That  thou  wzrte  in  the  water  up  to  the  throte, 

Or  in  a  burnyng  oven  red  hotc, 

To  sc  an  I  wolde  pull  the  out. 
Tyb.    Nowe,  Johan  Johan,  to  'put  the  out  of  dout, 

Imagyn  thou  where  that  I  was 

Before  I  came  home. 
Jahan.  My  percase,* 

Thou  wast  prayenge  in  the  Churche  of  Poules 

Upon  thy  knees  for  all  Chrysten  soules. 
Tyb.    Nay. 
"Johan.  Than  if  thou  wast  not  so  holy, 

Shewc  me  where  thou  wast,  and  make  no  lye  ? 
Tyb.    Truely,  Johan  Johan,  we  made  a  pye, 

I  and  my  gossyp  Margery, 

And  our  gossyp  the  prccst,  Syr  Jhan, 

And  my  ncybours  yongcst  doughtcr  An  ; 

The  prcest  payde  for  the  stuffc  and  the  makyng, 

And  Margery  she  payde  for  the  bakyng. 
yohan.    By  cokkis  lylly  woundis,^  that  same  is  she. 

That  is  the  m^st  bawdc  hens  to  Covcntre. 
Tyb.    What  say  youP 
Johan.  Mary,  answere  me  to  this ; 

Is  not  Syr  Johan  a  good  man  } 
Tyb.  Yes,  that  he  is. 

Johan.    Ha,  Tyb,  if  I  shulde  not  greve  the, 

I  have  somewhat  wherof  I  wolde  meve  the.' 
Tyb.    Well,  husbande,  nowe  I  do  conject 

That  thou  hast  me  somewhat  in  suspect; 

But,  by  my  soule,  I  never  go  to  Syr  Johan 

But  I  fyndc  hym  lykc  an  holy  man. 

For  cythcr  he  is  saycnge  his  devotion. 

Or  els  he  is  goyngc  in  processyon. 
Jahan  [atidt].    Yea,  rounde  about  the  bed  doth  he  go. 

You  two  together,  and  no  mo ; 

And  for  to  fynysshe  the  procession, 

He  lepeth  up  and  thou  lyest  downe. 

'  (ua>.  *  Ood'i  liitle  woundi;  cf.  1.  £48.  ■  coiutih,  quo 
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Tyb.   What  sayst  thou  ? 

ydjan.  Mary,  I  say  he  doth  well. 

For  so  ought  a  shepherde  to  do,  as  I  harde  tell,  1 80 

For  the  salvation  of  all  his  folde. 
Tyb.    Johan  Johan  ! 

nW«».]  What  is  it  that  thou  wolde? 

Tyb.    By  my  soule  I  love  thee  too  too,' 

And  I  shall  tell  the,  or  I  further  go, 

The  pye  that  was  made,  I  have  it  nowe  here,  185 

And  therwith  I  trust  we  shall  make  good  chere. 
"Johan.    By  kokkis  body  that  is  very  happy. 
Tyb.    But  wotest  who  gave  it  ? 

Johan.  What  the  dyvel  rek  I  f 

Tyb.    By  my  fayth,  and  I  shall  say  trewe,  than 

The  Dyvell  take  me,  and  it  were  not  Syr  Johan.  190 

Johan.    O  holdc  the  peas,  wyfe,  and  swerc  no  more, 

But  I  beshrewc  both  your  hartes  thcrfore. 
Tyb.    Yet  pcradventurc,  thou  hast  suspection 

Of  that  was  never  thought  nor  done. 
Johan.    Xusshc,  wife,  let  all  suche  matters  be,  195 

I  love  thee  well,  though  thou  love  not  me : 

But  this  pye  doth  nowe  catche  harme. 

Let  us  set  it  upon  the  harth  to  warme. 
Tyb.    Than  let  us  eate  it  as  fast  as  we  can. 

But  bycause  Syr  Jhan  is  so  honest  a  man,  200 

I  wolde  that  he  sbulde  thcrof  cate  his  part. 
Jthan.    That  were  reason,  I  thee  ensure. 
Tyb,   Than,  syns  that  it  is  thy  pleasure, 

I  pray  the  than  go  to  hj'm  ryght.  Ami 

And  pray  hym  come  sup  with  us  to  nyght.  205 

Jban  [asid/^ .  Shall  he  cum  hythcr  ?  by  kokkis  soule  I  was  a-curst 

Whan  that  I  grauntcd  to  that  worde  furst ! 

But  syns  I  have  sayd  it,  I  dare  not  say  nay, 

For  than  my  wyfe  and  1  shulde  make  a  fray ; 

But  whan  he  is  come,  I  swere  by  goddis  mother,  210 

I  wold  gyve  the  dyvell  the  tone '  to  cary  away  the  tether. 
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Tyi.    What  sayst  ? 

Johan.  Maiy,  he  is  my  curate,  I  say. 

My  confesGour  and  my  frendc  alway, 

Thcrfore  go  thou  and  seke  hym  by  and  by, 

And  tyll  thou  come  agaync,  I  wyU  Icepc  the  pye.  215 

Tyi.   Shall  I  go  for  him  ?  nay,  I  shrcwe  me  than ! 

Go  thou,  and  seke,  as  fast  as  thou  can. 

And  tell  hym  it. 
J«han.  Shall  I  do  so  f 

In  fayth,  it  is  not  mete  for  me  to  go. 
Tyh.    But  thou  shalte  go  tell  hym,  for  all  that,  110 

Jahan.    Than  shall  I  tell  hym,  woiest  [thou]  what  ? 

That  thou  desyrest  hym  to  come  malce  some  chere. 
Tjfi.    Nay,  that  thou  desyrest  hym  to  come  sup  here. 
yehan.    Nay,  by  the  rode,  wyfe,  thou  shalt  have  the  worshyp 

And  the  thankcs  of  thy  gest,  that  is  thy  gossyp.  215 

Tyb  [asidt\ .   Full  ofte  I  se  my  husbande  wyll  me  rate, 

For  this  hcther  commyng  of  our  gentyll  curate. 
yohart.  What  sayst,  Tyb  ?  let  me  here  that  agayne. 
Tyb,    Mary,  I  perceyve  very  playne 

That  thou  hast  Syr  Johan  somwhat  in  suspect;  230 

But  by  my  soule,  as  far  as  I  conject, 

He  is  vertuouse  and  full  of  charyte. 
Jthan  [_aude\ .    In  fayth,  all  the  towne  knoweth  better,  that  he 

Is  a  horc-monger,  a  haunter  of  the  stcwes. 

An  ypocrite,  a  knave,  that  all  men  refuse ;  13S 

A  Iyer,  a  wretche,  a  maker  of  stryfe. 

Better  than  they  knowe  that  thou  art  my  good  wyfe. 
Tyh.   What  is  that,  that  thou  hast  sayde ! 
Jchan.    Mary,  I  wolde  have  the  table  set  and  layde. 

In  this  place  or  that,  I  care  not  whether.  140 

Tyt.    Than  go  to,  brynge  the  trestels  ^  hyther. 

Abyde'  a  whyte,  let  me  put  of  my  gown! 

But  yet  I  am  afrayde  to  lay  it  down, 

1  The  itinili  an  which  the  ■  board  '  of  the  table  wu  liied  when  needed. 

■  Thii  line  ii  itD^iiind  in  Riltdl't  eifitian  to  Johan,  the  next  ■nribudon  banf  «  L  151,  >ho 
to  Johan.  Uoei  iji,  159  are  given  to  Tyb,  U.  afe-tfo  to  Johan,  L  iGj  a  to  Jobaa, 
n.  »«J  i-»66  to  T)*. 
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For  I  fere  it  shal  be  sone  stolen. 

SJ^hJ^    And  yet  it  may  lye  safe  ynough  unstolen.  245 

Tyb^    It  may  lye  well  here,  and  I  lyst,  — 

But,  by  colckis  soule,  here  hath  a  dogge  pyst ; 

And  if  I  shulde  lay  it  on  the  harth  bare,  A  h 

It  mygbt  hap  to  be  burned,  or  I  were  ware, 

Therfore  I  pray  you,^  take  ye  the  payne  250 

To  kcpc  my  gownc  tyll  I  come  ^ayne. 

But  yet  he  shall  not  bave  it,  by  my  fay. 
He  is  so  nere  the  dore,  he  myght  ron  away) 
But  bycause  that  ye  be  trusty  and  sure 

Ye  shall  kepe  it,  and  it  be  your  pleasure;  255 

And  bycause  it  is  arrayde*  at  the  skyrt, 
Whyle  ye  do  nothyng,  skrape  of  the  dyrt. 
[^Uan.]    Lo,  nowe  am  I  redy  to  go  to  Syr  Jban, 
And  byd  hym  come  as  fast  as  he  can. 

Ye,  do  so  without  ony  taryeng.  160 

But  I  say,  harke !  thou  hast  forgot  one  thyng  1 
Set  up  the  uble,  and  that  by  and  by.' 
Nowe  go  thy  ways. 
[jWaH.]  I  go  shortly  ;  * 

But  se  your  candelstykkis  be  not  out  of  the  way. 
Tjh.   Come  agayn,  and  lay  the  table  I  say  ;  265 

What !  mc  thynkkis,  ye  have  sone  don  I 
Jthan.   Nowe  I  pray  God  that  his  malediction 

Lyght  on  my  wyfe,  and  on  the  bauldc'  preest. 
Tjh.   Nowe  go  thy  ways  and  bye  the  !  secst  ? 
JthaH.   I  pray  to  Christ,  if  my  wyshc  be  no  synne,  270 

That  the  preest  may  breke  his  neck,  whan  he  comes  in. 
Tyb.   Now  ciim  ^ain. 

TAoH,  What  a  myschefe  wylt  thou,  fole ! 

Tyb.   Mary,  I  say,  brynge  hether  yender  stole. 

'  'I  jaj-joa,'  etc,  vai  Co  one  of  the  ipeetiton,  whom  the  nen  prctcndi  to  mutnnC,  tun»- 
■I  a  L  1(4  to  anctfaer  one.  ■  diracd. 

'  Fk  the  baud  on  the  trade),  and  chil  n  once. 

'  l6j,  etc.  In  the  Fmich  Faru  of  Ptrutt  jai  vd  aa  vim  tbov  are  Bmilar  &!■  tfvti  and 
nuriBBgi^  boc  in  that  cue  Peniet  kopt  camini  hack  to  mtch  hii  mfe  and  hct  lorcr. 

'laid,  ihan,  not  "bold." 
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Johan.    Nowe  go  to,  a  lyttell  wolde  make  nw 

For  to  say  thus,  a  vengaunce  take  the !  375 

Tyh.    Hovfc  go  to  hym,  and  tell  hym  playn, 

That  tyll  thou  brynge  hym,  thou  wylt  not  come  a^yn. 
Johan.   This  pye  doth  borne  here  as  it  doth  stande. 
Tyb,    Go,  washe  me  these  two  cuppes  in  my  handc. 
'Jtiian.   I  go,  with  a  myschycfe  lyght  on  thy  face !  18c 

Tyh.    Go,  and  byd  hym  hye  hym  a  pace, 

And  the  wbyle  I  shall  all  thynges  amende. 
"Johan.   This  pye  bumeth  here  at  this  ende. 

Understandest  thou  f 
Tyh,  Go  thy  ways,  I  say. 

?'i>hatt.   I  wyll  go  nowe,  as  &st  as  I  may.  285 

"yb.    How,  come  ones  agayne :  I  had  foigot ; 

£^ke,  and  there  be  ony  ale  in  the  pot. 
Johan.    Nowe  a  vengaunce  and  a  very  myschycfe 

Lyght  on  the  pylde  ^  preest,  and  on  my  wyfc. 

On  the  pot,  the  ale,  and  on  the  table,  290 

The  candyll,  the  pye,  and  all  the  rable, 

On  the  tiystels,  and  on  the  stole -,  Ant 

It  is  moche  ado  to  please  a  curst  fote. 
Tyh.    Go  thy  ways  nowe,  and  tary  no  more, 

For  I  am  a  bungrcd  very  sore.  295 

Johan.    Mary,  I  go, 
Tyh.  But  come  ones  ^yne  yeti 

Brynge  hyther  that  breade,  lest  I  forget  it. 
Johan,    I-wys  it  were  tyme  for  to  torne 

The  pye,  for  y-wys  it  doth  borne. 
Tyb.    Lorde !  how  my  husbande  nowe  doth  patter,  300 

And  of  the  pye  styl  doth  clatter. 

Go  nowe,  and  byd  hym  come  away ; 

I  have  byd  the  an  hundred  tymes  to  day. 
Johan.    I  wyll  not  gyve  a  strawe,  I  tell  you  playne. 

If  that  the  pye  waxc  cold  a^ync.  305 

Tyb.   What  \  an  thou  not  gone  yet  out  of  this  place  ? 

I  had  went,*  thou  haddest  ben  come  ^ayn  in  the  space : 
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But,  by  cokkis  soule,  and  I  shulde  do  the  rygfat, 
I  shulde  brcke  thy  knaves  heed  to  nyght. 
ythuH.    Nay,  than  if  my  wyfe  be  set  a  chydyng,  310 

It  is  tyme  for  me  to  go  at  her  byddyng. 
There  is  a  proverbe,  whiche  trewe  nowe  preveth. 
He  must  nedes  go  that  the  dyvell  diyveth. 

\He  guj  tf  lie  Priei^i  bau3e.'\ 
How  maystcr  curate,  may  I  come  in 
At  your  chamber  dore,  without  ony  syti.  315 

Syr  Jhah  the  Priest. 

Who  is  there  nowe  that  woldc  have  me  \ 

What !  Johan  Johan !  what  newes  with  the  \ 
feban.    Mary,  Syr,  to  tell  you  shortly, 

My  wyfc  and  I  pray  you  hartely, 

And  eke  dcsyre  you  wyth  all  our  myght,  320 

That  ye  wolde  come  and  sup  with  us  to  nyght. 
Sjr  y.    Ye  must  pardon  me,  in  fayth  I  nc  can. 
Jahan.    Yes,  I  desyrc  you,  good  Syr  Johan, 

Take  payne  this  ones ;  and,  yet  at  the  lest. 

If  ye  wyll  do  nought  at  my  request,  325 

Yet  do  somewhat  for  the  love  of  my  wyfe. 
Syr  y.    I  wyll  not  go,  for  makyng  of  stryfe. 

But  I  shall  tell  the  what  thou  shalte  do, 

Thou  shah  tary  and  sup  with  me,  or  thou  go. 
Jcban.    Wyll  ye  not  go  than  ?  why  so  ?  330 

I  pray  you  tell  me,  is  there  any  dysdayne. 

Or  ony  enmyte,  betwcne  you  twayne  ? 
Syr  y.    In  fayth  to  tell  the,  betwcne  the  and  me, 

She  is  as  wyse  a  woman  as  any  may  be; 

I  know  it  well ;  for  I  have  had  the  charge  B 1     335 

Of  her  soule,  and  serchyd  her  conscyens  at  targe. 

I  never  knew  her  but  honest  and  wyse. 

Without  any  yvyll,  or  any  vycc. 

Save  one  faut,  I  know  in  her  no  more. 

And  because  I  rebuke  her,  now  and  then,  therfore,  34O 

She  is  angre  with  me,  and  hath  me  in  hate ; 
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And  yet  that  that  I  do,  I  do  it  for  your  weltb. 
yohan.    Now  God  ycld  it  yow,  god  master  curate. 

And  as  ye  do,  so  send  you  your  hclth, 

Ywys  I  am  bound  to  you  a  plesure.  34.5 

Syr  y.    Yet  thou  thynkyst  amys,  pcradventure, 

That  of  her  body  she  shuld  not  be  a  good  woman, 

But  I  shall  tell  the  what  I  have  done,  Johan, 

For  that  matter ;  she  and  I  be  somtyme  aloft. 

And  I  do  lye  uppon  her,  many  a  tyme  and  oft,  350 

To  prove  her,  yet  could  I  never  espy 

That  ever  any  dyd  worse  with  her  than  I. 
y»ban.   Syr,  that  is  the  lest  care  I  have  of  nyne, 

Thankyd  be  God,  and  your  good  doctryne; 

But  yf  it  please  you,  tell  me  the  matter,  355 

And  the  debate  ^  bctwcnc  you  and  her. 
Syr  7.    I  shall  tell  the,  but  thou  must  kepc  secret. 
yohan.   As  for  that,  Syr,  I  shall  not  let. 
Syr  y.    I  shall  tell  the  now  the  matter  playn, — 

She  is  angry  with  me  and  bath  mc  in  dysdayn  360 

Because  thxt  I  do  her  oft  intyce 

To  do  some  penauncc,  after  myne  advyse, 

Because  she  wyll  never  levc  her  wrawlyng,' 

But  alway  with  the  she  is  chydyng  and  brawlyng; 

And  therfore  I  knowc,  she  hatyth  [my]  prcscns.  365 

yohan.    Nay,  in  good  feyth,  savyng  your  reverens. 
Syr  y.    I  know  very  well,  she  hath  me  in  hate. 
yohan.   Nay,  I  dare  swere  for-her,  master  curate: 

\Atii*\  But,  was  I  not  a  very  knave  \ 

I  thought  surely,  so  god  mc  save,  370 

That  he  had  lovyd  my  wyfe,  for  to  deseyve  me. 

And  now  he  quytyth  hym-self ;  and  here  I  se 

He  doth  as  much  as  be  may,  for  his  lyfe, 

To  styn[te]  "  the  debate  bctwenc  me  and  my  wyfe. 
Sjry.    If  ever  she  dyd,  or  though  [t]*  me  any  yll,  375 

Now  I  forgyve  her  with  m[y]*  fre  wyll;  » 

^  quBird.  *  Cluing  out^  Kolifinf. 

*  B£ipnntcd  Am^h.  *  Mu|>niilal  m 
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Tlwrfore^  Johan  Johan,  now  get  the  home 

And  thank  thy  wyfe,  and  say  I  wyll  not  come. 
'J^n.    Yet,  let  me  know,  now,  good  Syr  Johan,  B  i  b 

Where  ye  wyll  go  to  supper  than,  380 

S|»-  7.    I  care  nat  greatly  and  I  tell  the. 

On  saterday  last,  I  and  ii  or  thre 

Of  my  frendes  made  an  appoyntement. 

And  agaynst  this  nyght  we  dyd  assent 

That  in  a  place  we  wolde  sup  together ;  385 

And  one  of  them  sayd,  he '  wolde  brynge  thether 

Ale  and  bread  i,  and  for  my  parte,  I 

Sayd,  that  I  wolde  gyve  them  a  pye, 

And  there  I  gave  them  money  for  the  makynge ; 

And  an-otber  sayd,  she  wolde  pay  for  the  bakyng  \  390 

And  so  we  purpose  to  make  good  chere 

For  to  dryvc  away  care  and  thought. 
y^H.   Than  I  pray  you,  Syr,  tell  me  here, 

Whytber  shulde  all  this  gearc  be  brought  ? 
SfT  y.    By  my  fayth,  and  I  shulde  not  lye,  395 

It  shulde  be  dclyvered  to  thy  wyfe,  the  pye. 
JAcn.   By  God !  it  is  at  my  house,  standyng  by  the  fyre. 
Sjr  J.   Who  bcspake  that  pye  ?  I  the  requyre. 
JAm.   By  my  feytb,  and  I  shall  not  lye, 

It  was  my  wyfe,  and  her  gossyp  Margeiye,  400 

And  your  good  masshyp,'  callyd  Syr  Johan, 

And  my  ney hours  yongcst  doughter  An ; 

Your  masshyp  payde  for  the  GtufFe  and  makyng. 

And  Margery  she  payde  for  the  bakyng.^ 
Sp-  y.    If  thou  wylte  have  me  nowe,  in  faithe  I  wyll  go.  405 

ytian.   Ye,  mary,  I  beseche  your  masshyp  do  so. 

My  wyfe  taryeth  for  none  but  us  twayne ; 

She  thynketh  longe  or  I  come  agayne. 
Sp-  y.    Well  nowe,  if  she  chydc  me  in  thy  presens, 

I  wylbe  content,  and  take  [it]  in  pacycns.  41a 

*  Appncntljr  I  nutpfinc  for  i^;  il  wu  clcui;  to  be  provided  bf  Tjb;  cf.  I.  6ll. 

•  Cf.  Plajt  ./  »'«*»■,  t  ijs.     Udjll'i  R.  D.,  I.  w.  J3,  etc. 

'  No  poniion  Han*  to  luTe  been  nude  fbr  Mirgo;  and  Anne  iluriDg  in  the  pie. 
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y^an.    By  cokkis  soule,  and  she  ones  chydc, 

Or  frowne,  or  loure,  or  loke  asyde, 

I  shall  brynge  you  a  stafFe  as  myche  as  I  may  here, 

Than  bete  her  and  spare  not ;  I  gyve  you  good  leve 

To  chastyce  her  for  her  shrcude  varyeng.  415 

[They  rttum  to  Joham's  bmt.^ 
Tyh.   The  devyll  ukc  the  for  thy  long  taryeng ! 

Here  is  not  a  whyt  of  water,  by  my  gownc, 

To  washc  out  handes  that  we  myght  syt  downe ; 

Go  and  hye  the,  as  fast  as  a  snayle. 

And  with  fayre  water  fyli  me  this  payle.  420 

yshatt,    I  thanke  our  Lorde  of  his  good  grace 

That  I  cannot  rest  longe  in  a  place. 
Tjh.    Go,  fetche  water,  I  say,  at  a  worde,  B  a 

For  it  is  tyme  the  pye  were  on  the  borde ; 

And  go  with  a  vengeance,  &  say  thou  art  prayde.  425 

Syr.  y.    A  !  good  gossyp  !  is  that  well  saydc  ? 
lyh.    Welcome,,  myn  ownc  sivetc  harte, 

We  shall  make  some  chcrc  or  we  departc.' 
yahan.    Cokkis  soule,  lokc  howe  he  appracheth  nere 

Unto  my  wyfc  ;  this  abateth  my  chere.      [ExitJ^  430 

Syr  y.    By  God,  I  wolde  ye  had  harde  the  tryfyls. 

The  toys,  the  mokkes,  the  fables,  and  the  nyfyts,' 

That  I  made  thy  husbande  to  beleve  and  thynkcl 

Thou  myghtest  as  well  Into  the  erthe  synke, 

As  thou  coudcst  forbearc  laughyng  any  whyle.  435 

Tyb.    I  pray  the  let  me  here  part  of  that  wyle. 
*^f- T    Mary,  I  shall  tell  the  as  fast  as  1  can. 

^ut  peasi"flo  mbi* — Reader  comcth  thy  good  man. 

[Xz-wr/rt- Johan.]  ' 

ytban,    Cokkis  soule,  what  have  we  here  f 

As  ^r  as  I  sawe,  he  drcwe  very  nere  440 

Unto  my  wyfc. 
Tyb.  What,  art  come  so  sone  ? 

Gyve  us  water  to  wasshe  nowe  —  have  done, 

1  Cf.   "  nyfiili,"  Play  of  ibt  fftibtr,  I.  6(7, 
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7%M  be  irjngttb  the  p^it  tmptj. 
Johan.    By  kockcs  soule,  it  was,  even  nowe,  full  to  the  brynk, 

But  it  was  out  agayne  or  I  coude  thynke ; 

Wherof  I  marveled,  by  God  Almyght,  445 

And  than  I  loked  betwene  me  and  the  lyght 

And  I  spycd  a  clyfte,  bothe  large  and  wyde. 

Lo,  wyfe !  here  it  is  on  the  tone '  sydc. 
Tyb.    Why  dost  not  Stop  it  f 

Jahan.  Why,  howe  shall  I  do  it  ? 

7)A.   Take  a  lytle  wax. 

Jahan.  Howe  shal  I  come  to  it  ?  450 

Syr  y,    Mary,  here  be  ii  wax  candyls,  I  gay, 

Whiche  my  gossyp  Margery  gave  tne  yesterday. 
Tyb.    Tusshe,  let  hym  alone,  for,  by  the  rode, 

It  is  pytc  to  helpe  hym,  or  do  hym  good. 
Syr  J.    What !  Jhan  Jhan,  canst  thuu  make  no  shyfte  ?  455 

Take  this  waxe,  and  stop  therwith  the  clyfte. 
Jahan.    This  waxe  is  as  harde  as  any  wyre. 
Tyi.    Thou  must  chafe  it  a  lytle  at  the  fyre. 
Johan.    She  that  boughte  the  these  waxe  candylles  twayne. 

She  Is  a  good  companyon  certayn.  460 

Tyt.    What,  was  ii  not  my  gossyp  Margery  f 
Syr  y.    Yes,  she  is  a  blessed  woman  surely. 
Tyi.    Nowe  wolde  God  I  were  as  good  as  she, 

For  she  is  vertuous,  and  full  of  charyte. 
yaiart  [^atide^.    Nowe,  so  God  helpe  me;  and  by  my  holydome,"  465 

She  is  the  erranst  baud  betwene  this  and  Rome. 
Tyb.   Whatsayst.?  Bat 

Jahan.  Mary,  I  chafe  the  wax. 

And  I  chafe  it  so  hard  that  my  (ingerg  krakks. 

But  take  up  this  py  that  I  here  tome ; 

And  it  stand  long,  y-wys  it  wyll  borne.  470 

Tyb.   Ye,  but  thou  must  chafe  the  wax,  I  say. 
Jahan.    Byd  hym  syt  down,  I  the  pray  — 

Syt  down,  good  Syr  Johan,  I  you  rcquyre. 
Tyb.    Go,  I  say,  and  chafe  the  wax  by  the  fyre, 
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Whyle  that  we  sup,  Syr  Jhan  and  I,  475 

Johan.    And  how  now,  what  wyll  ye  do  with  the  py  7 

Shall  I  not  etc  therof  a  morsell  \ 
Tyi.    Go  and  chafe  the  wax  whyle  thou  an  well. 

And  let  us  have  no  more  pratyng  thus. 
Syr.  y,    Btnedidtt. 

'Jehan.  Deminus.  480 

Tfi,    Now  go  chafe  the  wax,  with  a  myschyfe. 
ytkan.    What !  I  come  to  biyssc  the  bord,^  swete  wyfc ! 

It  is  my  custome  now  and  than. 

Mych  good  do  it  you,  Master  Syr  Jhan. 
Tyb.    Go  chafe  the  wax,  and  here  no  lenger  ury.  485 

Jshanjasidi] .    And  is  not  this  a  very  purgatory 

To  se  folltis  ete,  and  may  not  ete  a  byt i 

By  koklcis  soule,  I  am  a  very  wodcok. 

This  payle  here,  now  a  vengauncc  take  it  I 

Now  my  wyfe  gyveth  me  a  proud  rook !  490 

Tyb.   What  dost  ? 
Jthan.  Mary,  I  chafe  the  wax  here. 

And  I  ymagyn  to  make  you  good  chere, 
[/tiitif.']    That  a  vengaunce  take  you  both  as  ye  syt. 

For  I  know  well  I  shall  not  ete  a  byt. 

But  yet,  in  feyth,  yf  I  myght  ete  one  morsell,  495 

I  wold  thynk  the  matter  went  very  well. 
Syr  y.    Gossyp,  Jhan  Jhan,  now  mych  good  do  it  you. 

What  chere  make  you,  there  by  the  fyre  ? 
yahan.    Master  parson,  I  thank  yow  now; 

I  fare  well  enow  after  myne  own  desyre.  500 

Syr  y.    What  dost,  Jhan  Jhan,  I  the  requyre  ? 
yohan.    I  chafe  the  wax  here  by  the  fyre. 
Tyb,    Here  is  good  drynk,  and  here  is  a  good  py. 
Syr  y.    We  fare  very  well,  thankyd  be  our  lady. 
Tyb.    Loke  how  the  kokold  chafyth  the  wax  that  is  bard,  505 

And  for  his  lyfe,  daryth  not  loke  hetherward. 
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Sfr  J.  What  doth  my  gossyp  ? 

jahan.  I  chafe  the  wax  — 

\j/ade.^  And  I  chafe  it  SO  hard  that  my  fyngers  knJcks; 

And  eke  the  smoke  puttyth  out  my  eyes  two ; 

I  hume  my  face,  and  ray  my  clothys  also. 

And  yet  I  dare  not  say  one  word, 

And  they  syt  laughyng  yender  at  the  bord. 
Tjb.    Now,  by  my  trouth,  it  is  a  prety  jape, 

For  a  wyfe  to  make  her  husband  her  ape 

Loke  of  Jhan  Jhan,  which  maketh  hard  shyft 

To  chafe  the  wax,  to  stop  therwith  the  clyft. 
yaban  [atidi].   Yc,  that  a  vengeance  take  ye  both  two. 

Both  hym  and  the,  and  the  and  hym  also ; 

And  that  ye  may  choice  with  the  same  mete 

At  the  furst  mursell  that  ye  do  ete. 
Tyb.    Of  what  thyng  now  dost  thou  clatter, 

Jhan  Jhan  ?  or  whereof  dost  thou  patter  I 
Johan.    I  chafe  the  wax,  and  make  hard  shyft 

To  stopt  her-with  of  the  pay]!  the  lyft. 
Syr  y.    So  must  he  do,  Jhan  Jhan,  by  my  father  kyn. 

That  is  bound  of  wcdlok  in  the  yoke. 
Jahan  [aside] .   Loke  how  the  pyld  prccst  crammytb  in  t 

Tliat  wold  to  God  he  myght  therwith  choke. 
Tyi.   Now,  Master  Parson,  plcasyth  your  goodnes 

To  tell  us  some  talc  of  myrth  or  sadnes, 

For  our  pastyme,  in  way  of  communycacyon. 
Syr  y.    I  am  content  to  do  it  for  our  recrcacyon. 

And  of  iii  myraclcs  I  shall  to  you  say. 
Jaban.    What,  must  I  chafe  the  wax  all  day, 

And  stond  here,  rostyng  by  the  fyre  ? 
Sfr  y.   Thou  must  do  somwhat  at  thy  wyves  desyre! 

I  know  a  man  whych  weddyd  bad  a  wyfe. 

As  fayre  a  woman  as  ever  bare  lyfe, 

And  within  a  senyght  after,  lyght  sone 

He  went  beyond  se,  and  left  her  alone. 

And  taryed  there  about  a  vii  yere ; 

And  as  he  cam  homeward  he  had  a  hevy  chcre. 
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For  it  wag  told  hym  that  she  was  in  bcven. 

But,  when  that  he  comen  home  agayn  was, 

He  found  his  wyfe,  and  with  her  chyldrcn  seven,  545 

Whiche  she  had  had  in  the  mene  space ; 

Yet  had  she  not  had  so  many  by  thre 

Yf  she  had  not  had  the  help  of  me. 

Is  not  this  a  myracle,  yf  ever  were  any« 

That  this  good  wyfe  shuld  have  chyldren  so  many  550 

Here  in  this  town,  whyle  her  husband  shuld  be 

Beyond  the  sc,  in  a  farrc  contre. 
Johan.    Now,  in  good  soth,  this  is  a  wonderous  myracle, 

But  for  your  labour,  I  wolde  that  your  tacle  B 1  * 

Were  in  a  sicaldyng  water  well  sod.  555 

Tyb.    Peace,  I  say,  thou  lettest  the  worde  of  God, 
Sir  y.    An  other  myracle  eke  I  shall  you  say, 

Of  a  woman,  whiche  that  many  a  day 

Had  been  wedded,  and  in  all  that  season 

She  had  no  chylde,  nother  doughtcr  nor  son ;  560 

Whcrfore  to  Saynt  Modwin  ^  she  went  on  pilgrimage. 

And  olTercd  there  a  lyve  pyg,  as  is  the  usage 

Of  the  wyvcs  that  in  London  dwell  i 

And  through  the  vertue  therof,  truly  to  tell, 

Within  a  moneth  after,  ryght  shortly,  565 

She  was  delyvered  of  a  chylde  as  moche  as  I. 

How  say  you,  is  not  this  myracle  wonderous  ? 
Jahan.    Yes,  in  good  soth,  syr,  it  is  marvelous ; 

But  surely,  after  myn  opynyon, 

That  chylde  was  nother  doughtcr  nor  son.  570 

For  ccrtaynly,  and  I  be  not  bcgyldc. 

She  was  delyvered  of  a  knave  chylde. 
Tjh.    Peas,  I  say,  for  Goddis  passyon, 

Thou  lettest  Syr  Johan's  communication. 
Sir  f.   The  thyrde  myracle  also  is  this :  575 

I  knewe  another  woman  eke  y-wys, 

'  S.  Modwena,  an  Iriih  nipn,  who  died  a.d.  ;iI.  She  it  ud  ta  hm  bcm  the  fXiaiiw 
of  Banon-upon-Trait,  ind  Heniy  VIII. '■  commiiiianEii  lent  thence  to  LondoD  "ik  imp 
of  Mnc  Moodw^'Q  widi  her  red  kawt  and  hit  KalF,  which  wymeii  hbouiyai  af  child  la  dnie 
partia  were  103  dearoui  to  hare  inth  them  Co  lean  upon." 
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Whichc  was  wedded,  tt  within  v.  roonthis  after 

She  was  dely  vcrcd  of  a  fayrc  doughtcr, 

As  well  formed  in  every  membre  &  joyntf 

And  as  perfyte  in  every  poynt  580 

As  though  she  had  gone  v  monthis  full  to  th'  ende. 

Lo !  here  is  v  monthis  of  advantage. 
Jihan.   A  wondcrous  myracic !  so  God  me  mende ; 

I  wolde  cche  wyfc  that  is  bounde  in  maryage, 

And  that  is  wedded  here  within  this  place,  585 

Myght  have  as  quicke  spede  in  every  suche  case. 
Tjb.    ForsDth,  Syr  Johan,  yet  for  all  that 

I  have  sene  the  day  that  pus,  my  cat, 

Hath  bad  in  a  ycre  kytlyns  eyghtene. 
Jihan.   Ye,  Tyb,  my  wyfe,  and  that  have  I  sene.  590 

But  howc  say  you,  Syr  Jhan,  was  it  good,  your  pye  ? 

The  dyvell  the  morsell  that  therof  eate  I. 

By  the  good  lorde  this  is  a  pyteous  warkc — 

But  nowe  I  se  welt  the  olde  proverbe  is  treu : 

The  parysAe  preest  forgette^i  that  ever  he  was  clarke !      595 

But,  Syr  Jhan,  doth  not  remembre  you 

How  I  was  your  clerlce,  &  holpe  you  masse  to  syng. 

And  hylde  the  basyn  alway  at  the  olFryng  ?  B  iir 

He  never  bad  halfe  so  good  a  clarke  as  I ! 

But,  notwithstandyng  all  this,  nowe  our  pye  600 

Is  eaten  up,  there  is  not  lefte  a  byt. 

And  you  two  tc^cther  there  do  syt, 

Eatynge  and  drynkynge  at  your  owne  desyrc. 

And  I  am  Johan  Johan,  whiche  must  stande  by  the  fyre 

Chafyng  the  wax,  and  dare  none  other  wyse  do.  605 

Sp-  y.    And  shall  we  alway  syt  here  styll,  we  two  ? 

That  were  to  mych. 
Tft.  TTien  ryse  we  out  of  this  place. 

^r  y.    And  kys  me  than  in  the  stede  of  grace ; 

And  farewell  leman  and  my  love  so  dere. 
Jehan.    Cokkis  body,  this  waxe  it  waxte  colde  agayn  beret —   ^'O 

But  what  ]  shall  I  anone  go  to  bed, 
.And  eate  nothyng,  nother  meate  nor  brede? 
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I  have  not  be  wont  to  have  suche  tare. 

Tjh.   Why  \  were  ye  not  served  there  as  ye  are, 

Chafyng  the  waxe,  standying  by  the  fyre  ?  615 

"Jtihan.   Why,  what  mete  gave  ye  mc,  I  you  re(]uyre  ? 

ay  J.   Wast  thou  not  served,  I  pray  the  hanely, 
Both  with  the  bredc,  the  ale,  and  the  pye  ? 

'Johan.   No,  syr,  I  had  none  of  that  ftire. 

Tyi.    Why !  were  yc  not  served  there  as  ye  are,  620 

Standyng  by  the  fyre  chafyng  the  waxe  ? 

Jthan.    Lo,  here  be  many  tryfyls  and  knakks  — 

By  kolckis  soule,  they  wenc  I  am  other  dronke  or  mad. 

Tyh,    And  had  ye  no  meate,  Johan  Johan  \  no  had  ? 

yohan.    No,  Tyb  my  wyfe,  I  had  not  a  whyt.  61J 

Tyb.   What,  not  a  morsel  ? 

yohan.  No,  not  one  byt ; 

For  honger,  I  trowe,  I  shall  fall  in  a  sowne. 

Sir  y.    O,  that  were  pyte,  I  swcre  by  my  crowne, 

Tyi.    But  is  it  trewe  ? 

%han.  Ye,  for  a  surete. 

Tyb.    Dost  thou  ly? 

yahan.  No,  so  mote  I  the  P  630 

Tyb.    Hast  thou  had  nothyng  ? 

yehan.  No,  not  a  b]rt. 

Tyb.  Hast  thou  not  dronke  ? 

yohan.  No,  not  a  whyt. 

Tyb.    Where  wast  thou  ? 

%j6flM.  By  the  fyre  I  dyd  stande. 

Tyb.   Whatdydyst? 

yohan.  I  chafed  this  waxe  tn  my  hande, 

Where-as  I  knewe  of  wedded  men  the  payne  635 

That  they  have,  and  yet  dare  not  complaynfc ; 

For  the  smoke  put  out  my  eyes  two, 

I  burned  my  face,  and  rayde  my  clothes  also, 

Mendyng  the  payle,  whiche  is  so  rotten  and  olde, 

That  it  will  not  skant  tc^ether  holdc ;  640 

And  syth  it  is  so,  and  syns  that  ye  twayn 
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Wold  gyve  me  no  meate  for  my  suflysuice,  B  ir  * 

By  kofkjlds  soule  I  wyll  take  no  Icnger  payn, 

Ye  shall  do  all  yourself,  with  a  very  vengaunce^ 

For  me,  and  take  thou  there  thy  payle  now,  645 

And  yf  thou  canst  mend  it,  let  me  se  how. 
Tjb.   A  \  borson's  knave !  hast  thou  brok  my  payll  ? 

Thou  shalt  repent,  by  kokkis  lylly  nayll. 

Rcch  me  my  dystaf,  or  my  clyppyng  sherys : 

I  shall  make  the  blood  ronne  about  his  erys.  650 

Jtban.    Nay,  stand  styll,  drab,  I  say,  and  come  no  nere, 

For  by  kokkis  blood,  yf  thou  come  here, 

Or  yf  thou  onys  styr  toward  this  place, 

I  shall  throw  this  shovyll  full  of  colys  in  thy  face. 
Tjb.    Ye !  horson  dryvyll !  get  the  out  of  my  dore.  655 

Jshan,    Nay  !  get  thou  out  of  my  house,  thou  prcsris  hore. 
Sir  y.   Thou  lycst,  horson  kokold,  evyn  to  thy  face. 
jWffw.    And  thou  lycst,  pyld  preest,  with  an  evyll  grace. 
7)4.   And  thou  lycst. 

Johan.  And  thou  lyest,  Syr. 

Sjrr  J.  And  thou  lyest  agayn. 

Jeban,    By  kokkis  soule,  horson  preest,  tbou  shalt  be  slayn ;       660 

Thou  hast  eate  our  pye,  and  gyve  me  nought,      • 

By  kokkes  blod,  it  shal  be  full  derely  bought. 
Tyb.   At  hym,  Syr  Johan,  or  els  God  gyve  the  sorow. 
Johan.    And  have  at  your  hore  and  thcfc,  Saynt  George  to  borrow.^ 

Here  tbejfyght  hj  the  eryi  a  tobjle,  and  than  the  preest  and  the  wjfe  gt 
9ut  gftbefUtt. 

Jthan.    A  !  syrs !  I  have  payd  some  of  them  even  as  I  lyst,       665 
They  have  borne  many  a  blow  with  my  fyst, 
I  thank  God,  I  have  walkyd  them  well. 
And  dryven  them  hens.     But  yet,  can  ye  tell 
Whether  they  be  go  ?  for  by  God,  I  fere  mc, 
That  they  be  gon  together,  he  and  she,  670 

Unto  bis  chamber,  and  perhappys  she  wyll, 
Spytc  of  my  hart,  tary  there  styll, 

1  fir  mr  taektf.     Cf.  R.  D.  IV.  n.  75,  IV.  vi£.  45. 
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And,  peradventure,  there,  he  and  she 

Wyll  make  me  cokold,  evyn  to  anger  me  % 

And  then  had  I  a  pyg  in  the  woyrs '  panyer,  675 

Thcrfor,  by  God,  I  wyll  hye  mc  thyder 

To  se  yf  they  do  me  any  vyiany  : 

And  thus  fare  well  this  noble  company. 


Impnmdbjr  WjrUjnm  lUaril 
tbs  m  Amj  of  Fcfanai; 
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CRITICAL  ESSAY 

life.  —  Nidtolu  UdaU  wm  born  in  1 506,  of  1  good  fazoiiy  rending  in 
Hampshire.  As  ■  lid  offourlKn  he  entered  Corpua  Chruti  College,  Oxford, 
■nd  took  hii  bachelor's  degree  there  in  May,  1524..'  The  years  of  his  Uni- 
vernty  life  cune  it  «  period  of  great  reli^oiu  fe^entation,  and  young  Udal] 
was,  according  to  an  old  tradidon,*  one  of  the  young  enthuiiasta  in  whom 
the  homaniitic  tilling  of  Erumus  had  prepared  the  toil  for  Lutheran  doctrines 
from  Wittenberg,  We  may,  therefore,  imagine  young  Udall  to  have  been 
me  of  those  of  whose  heretical  perversides  Warham  complains  to  Woljey.' 
Apparendy  Udall,  as  he  grew  older,  grew  if  not  calmer  at  least  more  cio- 
Doua,  and  succeeded  later  in  gaining  the  &vour  of  Mary  the  Princess,  and  in 
retuning  thai  of  Mary  the  Queen,  While  at  college,  he  formed  a  lasting 
(Hendship  with  John  Lcland,  a  friendship  of  which  some  poems  of  the  latter 
gfvt  OS  a  pleasing  testimony.'  Leland,  of  almost  the  same  age  as  Udall,  had 
taken  lus  first  degree  at  Cambridge  in  1522,  and  according  to  an  old  custom, 
he  continued  his  studies  at  Oxford,  where  Udall's  generosity  won  his  heart.' 
In  May,  1 533,  a  number  of  verses  were  composed  by  them  in  joint  author- 
ship, fiir  a  pageant  at  the  coronadon  of  Anne  Boleyn.*  In  the  same  year 
UdaU  seems  to  hare  settled  at  London  as  a  teacher.  He  may  even  have  con- 
templated becoming  a  monk — like  Thomas  Mare  thirty  yean  earlier;  he 
certainly  dates  his  pre&ce  to  the  Fltwtrs  fram  Ttrtjtee  &om  the  Augustinlan 
Monastery  at  London,  on  the  last  of  February,   1534.     In  the  follovring 

1  Wood'i  Ftio,  funtBd  b;  Aiber.  Aiber  —"jia  1 504  h  chc  jar  of  Udall'i  binh,  bat 
nukahim  "rt.  iS  "  in  IJH-     ^-  Coopa-'i  Eimcti  Iram  C.  C.  C  Reciter. 

>  Cf.  Bate,  Cmal.  cd.  15  j7,  l^t.  9,  45  (fbl.  717  ;  gtocnl  watantnt  eoaunung  UJill'i 
PiuUatintim).  Ijubamat  ilitti^mii  iam  in  aiakimia  tluJmt  aJMclai  fail,  TuUKT  after 
Wood,  ef.  Cooper,  XII.  It  b  icmrktUe,  boiRnr,  cbtt  we  4o  not  find  UdiU  Ja  conapond- 
coce  whh  the  refcnneii  "in  edle." 

*  In  March,  I  j>t,  tX.  Ellk,  Oripaal  Ltiuri,  I.  i,  139  im. 

*  Rcpiiiitcd  finn  Leland't  Olluimta,  V.  hj  Coofer,  XII.  XIV.  XXVI. 
*Cf.  thcEfipun  "di  Btiraliuu  Nic  OJaaaiB,"  naatti  by  Cooper,  XII. 

*  Oiiginal  imoog  the  Siyai  Ma.,  18  A.  L.  XIV.  Cf.  CaltnJar,,  etc.,  VI.,  No.  5G4; 
It.  jfij,  leftning  Id  Ladn  renei  on  thit  coranuion  by  Richini  Coxe,  UdiU'i  fttitcemar  at 
aBti[6tmiHarl.JUi.6l^,f.  tIT).  VdaU't  nna  trc  npnnud  hy  AAa,  Engliit  Garner, 
3,  51  {  {Oitiof  than  pnbliilKd  bj  CoUier  and  FiirfwlC.  Cf.  Cooper  (XIII.),  wl»  dila  the 
pi^ent  1531  (a*  doca  Ward,  ITiU.  Dram.  Pulrj,  I.  I41).  Thii  pojant  ibowi  Udall'a 
eaifiac  connectKHi  with  the  icreli,  and  niajr  hare  ^tcd  him  ■  name  at  ^e  nde  gf  Hcywsod. 
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June  he  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  troiti  Oxford,  and  appens  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  same  year  as  "  Mig^iter  Xnfonnator"  at  Eton,  sacceed- 
ing  Master  Richard  Coie.'  In  this  capacity  he  recrived  payments  between 
the  last  terms,  1534  and  1541.' 

We  can  scarcely  judge  at  this  late  day  of  the  character  of  Udall's  educa- 
donal  services,  but  the  fact  that  he  was  generally  on  good  terms  with  his 
pu[n]s  may  reasonably  be  inferred  from  the  proGice  to  the  edidon  of  the 
FUteirs,  printed  in  154$. 

We  may  fiirther  infer  with  regard  to  his  mastership  at  Eton,  chat  he  was 
himself  influenced  by  the  Eton  custom  of  performing  a  play  at  Christmas.  It 
appears  even  posdble  that  the  clause  in  a  "consuetudinary"  of  Eton  (about 
1 560),  allowing  the  Latin  school  comedy  to  give  place  to  an  English  one, 
if  it  were  "witty  and  gracefii!,"  '  may  have  been  a  result  of  Udall's  master- 
ship. And  it  is  probable  that  Roister  Dmter  was  originally  one  of  such 
plays  unpretentiously  oifered  by  Udall  to  his  boys,*  modestly  put  a^de  after 
the  performance  and  printed  long  afterwards.  If  all  this  be  true,  Udall's 
mastership  deserves  inunortal  fame  in  the  annals  of  English  literature.  But 
the  immortality  is  unfortunately  of  a  difierent  nature.  Udall  is  stigmatized 
by  one  ungratefiil  pupil  as  a  second  Orbiiius  plagosus,  the  realization  of  Ens* 
mus's  executioner.     Tusser's  often  quoted  doggerel  runs  : 

"  Kmi  Paula  I  went  to  Eaton  lent 
To  latn  Kidghc  wain,  the  luin  plsua, 
Wbeii  fifoe  thm  nips  gioea  to  mcc 

At  once  I  hid  : 
For  Suit  but  inull,  or  none  at  lU, 
It  cune  to  pu,  ihoi  bat  I  WH, 
See  Udall  n,  the  mcnic  of  chse, 
'  To  me  poorc  lad."  * 

We  camiot  now  dedde  upon  the  merits  of  the  case,  but  we  ai«  indined 
to  think  that  Tom  Tusser  die  boy  was  as  shiftless  as  Thomas  Tusser  the 

^  U,  qieaJu  bto  of  Cbe  Eton  mutenhip  u  "  that  lODnie  wliicli  I  hb  neucr  donxM  to 
obUin."  S  Cf.  AHxr,  p.  J. 

■  Cf.  Wuton,  Hiti.  sf  EngHib  Pmry,  3,  30S  ;  lnurJum  triam  ixbliet  [k.  luJi  m^iur] 
jtiigliic  urmiKt  toniixias  fakulas,  a  qua  baiianr  duinni  ci  Itfcrim,  Eton  wti  the  oolf  ptoct 
when  ui>  knro)  of  Engliii  pliyi ;  but  Ridulphui  Ridcljf  it  Hitchin  aiiiy  have  pertbrmed  ■onie 
of  bis  achool  comedla  in  Engliih,  u  ihe  "plcis"  menliwicd  by  Bale  would  not  much  bm 
ippTcciaCBl  Latin  peHiirnunta,  Carahgui,  S,  98,  tbl.  700  j  Hetftrd,  Liurerj  Rtlgemt,  p.  no, 
citing  the  occasional  admJHian  ti^  Engliih  Kbool  playi  at  Eton,  ayi  that  Co  "  tbia  concenai 
we  owe  the  Ralph  Raiiier  Doiiitr. ' '  More  lilcely  we  owe  the  conceHOn  to  Rtiatr  Dtimr. 
Cf.  Herlbrd  on  Udall'i  De  Pafam. 

*  It  KOiu  ioipmbablc  that  the  A.  i).  wu  eier  pcHiinnd  at  Court ;  UdiU'i  "  intvladci 
and  derica  "  were  pagcano,  aa  the  Louley  Mn.  prove  ;  <ec  bdow. 

'  TtHpa-'i^oo  Psixlii,  ed.  Pajme  Ic  Herruge,  p.  105. 
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mm  Uter  proved  to  be,  and  tlut,  although  he  may  have  been  a  fine  "  qucr- 
i»tcr,"  hia  "latin  phraica "  would  frequently  offend  the  ear  of  the  con- 
xnentioiu  humanist.  Let  us  suppose  thai  TTiomas  deserved  his  fifty-three 
stripes  twice   over,  but  did  not  realize  that  d  ^  &i^t  S^^xatrnt  ovk  rcu- 

In  March,  1 541 ,'  some  abuses  were  exposed  thtt  had  lately  disgraced  the 
school.  A  robbery  of  plate  and  diver  images  vraa  detected,  to  which  two 
late  Eton  scholan  and  a  servant  of  Udall'g  confessed  j  and  Udall  himself 
became  "suspect  to  be  counsel  of  the  robbery."  The  judidal  report  states 
diat  Udall  "having  certain  interrogatory es  ministred  unto  hym  toching  the 
siyd  fact  and  other  felonious  trespasses  whereof  he  was  suspected,  did  confess 
that  he  did  comitt  s  heinous  ofience  with  the  sayd  cheney  [a  "  scoler  "  of 
Eton]  sundry  tymes  hertofbre  and  of  late  the  vj"*  day  of  this  present  monethc 
in  this  present  yere  at  London  :  whereupon  he  was  committed  to  the  Mar- 

Udall  was  discharged  from  his  office,  but  did  not  remain  long  in  prison 
(as  would  have  been  the  case  if  he  had  been  proved  guilty  of  a  "  felonious ' ' 
crime)  ;  and  an  influential  personage  unknown  to  us  made  efforts  to  bring 
aboai  his  "restitucion  to  the  roume  of  Scholemaister  in  Eton."  Udall 
thanked  this  patron  in  an  btcresting  letter,  which  seems  to  corroborate  the 
words  of  the  indictment,  but  states  that  the  "hnnous  ofience"  was  com- 
OUtted  in  London  {sat  in  Eton),  and  that  it  resulted  in  heavy  debts.  The 
most  carefiil  consideradon  of  the  letter  leads  me  to  believe  that  Udall  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  theft,  but  had  neglected  his  dudes  as  teacher,  and 
had  not  given  the  right  example  of  "  frugall  livyng."  *  Most  likely  he  had 
only  fi^owcd  the  royal  example;  had  enjoyed  too  much  "Pastyme  with 
good  companye  ! " 

1  CoDpet  atinbuta  to  Udill'i  KToitjr  tbe  ninoing  away  frcm  Kbool  of  "divcn"  Eton 
bofi  aDuied  to  by  Roger  AKham  [Scbtdmaite).  Bui  Chu  puBgc  refen  to  10  [Ice.  156], 
iwintf-CwD  jBTi  afiET  UdiU  had  ceaied  lo  twing  the  rad  ant  tbe  Eton  boy!  I 

*  Cf.  quotadon  from  Nicolu'a  Pnca^nit  anJ  Or^ntiuti  t/ibt  Privy  Ctuncil,  7,  i  Js— J3, 
ID  Cooper;  liie  dale  ii  14  Mircb  ]1  Henry  VIII.  ( 1541-41)  and  lai  1543,  ai  Artier  giia 
it.  Arbcr  data  Udall'a  iMter  alta  wrongly  1  $43  \  it  it  refaiea  Co  1 541-41  in  Ellii'i  Origiiial 
Ltlttrt  tf  EtamtHI  Uarary  Mn,  Camden  Soc.,  1843,  p.  I. 

*  "  Acceptt  ttija  myn  baneit  chaunge  (rora  vice  to  viitue,  Iram  ptodigalinc  Co  &ugall 
liryog,  froiQ  negligence  or  teachyng  to  aaiduine,  ftom  playe  to  midte,  froin  UghtiMM  co 
gnritee.'*  He  ^icaki  about  fail  ^^oAenaes/*  doci  not  iriib  to  excuae  hinuelf,  but  taya 
"hamina  qnidcDi  ewe,  Et  emendari  pa«e."  He  begi  tot  a  chance  la  allow  hii  "emendyng 
and  refbrfna&Hi,"  and  qootea  inatancei  frDcn  ancient  hiitory  of  great  men  who  had  indulged  in 
a  ■■  Tcray  riottoua  and  dinolute  aorte  of  livyng  ' '  in  their  youth,  had  been  "  drowned  in  volup- 
tnmneai"  and  had  lived  in  "alaiindre  and  intamie,"  but  had  reformed.  Not  a  word  ia  nid 
^out  thdn,  "mbbeiiea,"  and  aach  "felonioua  ticapBBB."  Cf.  the  whide  kctCT  (ma  a  new 
"J'-'--'  in  Flngel'a  Ltuhitb,  I,  351. 
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In  the  wme  letter  Udall  petidons  for  a  plice  where  be  could  iluiw  luj 
"  tmendinent,"  mnd  which  would  enible  him  alto  "by  IJtle  tnd  litle  .  .  . 
to  paye  eoery  man  his  own."  ' 

We  do  not  know  of  the  result  of  this  letter,  but  it  ieems  that  Udall  went 
"  north  "  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  At  any  rate,  in  October,  15+1, 
Robert  Aldiich,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  recdved  letters  "by  the  handc  of  Mr. 
Vdall "  ;  *  and  Leland  in  a  charming  litde  long  addmied  10  his  "  snow- 
white  friend,"  refers  to  Udall  as  residing  among  the  "Brigantes,  where 
Mars  now  h«»  the  rule,"  * 

In  the  same  autumn  appeared  Udall' s  translation  of  Erasmus' s  Ap»fbtbtgms  * 
and  —  after  his  return  south  —  he  was  connected  for  the  following  three 
years  with  a  great  literary  undertaking,  which  was  not  culy  favoured  by  the 
Court,  but  progressing  under  its  auspces  and  with  its  collaboration,  —  Prin- 
cess Mary  taking  the  most  acdve  part.  This  was  the  English  transladon  of 
Erasmus's  Parapbrait  af  tbi  New  Ttitament,* 

Under  £dward  VI.,  Udall  devoted  himself  to  theolo^cal  works  ;  he  stood 
op  for  the  royal  prerogative  in  reli^ous  matters  in  his  Aniwer  t»  the  m-titUs 
of  the  ctmmtners  «f  DevMsbire  and  ComzBaH  {ivmmtT  1549*);  betook  his 
share  in  a  memorial  volume  published  in  ij^i,  after  Bacer's  death,  and  he 
translated  in  the  same  year  Peter  Martyr's  Traetalus  and  DisfaUtia  De  Bk- 
tbarisiia.     A  royal  patent'  (of   15J1)  granted  him  the    "piivil^e  and 

t  U.  ioa  not  bef  ia  thii  letter  ftr  hk  "  mdnidoD,"  m  Atbcr  teasm  to  tceqit. 

*  Cf.  Caoper,  XXIII. 

*  Mm  hid  "the  luk"  ihBC  Octubo-,  1541-jBl;,  154]  (Ftcmde,  },  S>5-570),  tliea 
■pin  AoguK,  i;47  (SomerKt  in  Berwick,  Ftoode,  4,  iii)  j  the  ninl  a^oStCiait  of 
Hen&nl  in  May,  'i;44,  bang  hoc  out  of  the  qiMion  ilk.  4,  ]S). 

*  Thi(  tnuulitioa  (pnbliahed  in  SeptEmbci)  might  iljo  indiatE  mne  conncclian  htlirceu 
(JdiU  and  Aldrich  during  the  airamei  of  i;4i.  AMrich  vm  1  gnat  ■'Enantui  "  j  he  bad 
ban  the  juvenii  ilandic  tlnftmiiir  whom  Enmiui  ued  h  inwrpigtg  do  that  immacul  pil- 
grirruge  to  Wiliinghun,  and  be  lupt  up  a  unapondence  with  baamiu. 

i  Udall  took  ai  hii  ahan  St.  Lulu  and  the  "  diipcnitian "  of  the  rot  with  eieepcieii  of 
Si.  Jitn  and  Si.  Markf  perhap  Ik  anted  ako  in  the  tramlatian  of  Matbrvt  and  Acti. 
The  [>nbcet  are  dated  154;,  1548.  The  whole  muM  hate  been  quite  a  lucratrrc  liiiiiiii  w 
undotalung,  became  ercTy  pariih  in  England  had,  by  law,  to  buy  a  copy  of  thu  work  and 
"  every  parton  had  to  have  and  diligently  ilndy  die  Hme  conforing  tlie  one  \iht  Nns  Tata- 
miai  borb  in  Latin  and  Evgliib']  with  the  other  [(t<  faraflirait\.  CT.  Cruuner'*  Stmmmt, 
'5S>  'S^  (iS^S)  t  ^  Injunccjoni  of  Edward,  1547  {Ik.  499,  ;oi),etc.i  cf.  ilao  Grin- 
<U1-)  IVsrlti,  134,  157;   Hooper'i  tf^irh,  1,  139,  143  (Parlitr  Sk.). 

*  CnnmB-  too  wrote  "Aanaeri  a  tbi  Fiflan  Arlicia  t/lbe  Ktiili,  DcTon,  Anno  1549," 
reprinted  in  hk  Rimaiiti,  1(3;  and  a  numbei  of  nferenca  to  the  Rebdlioa  may  be  finod  in 
tlw  writing*  of  the  Refnmen,  f.  i.  Liutr  »f  HtBftr  n  BaUi%iir,  1;  June,  \\V),ajytkn  ak 
Vhmi  n  BulUngtr,  May  iS,  1550,  of  Burcttr  tt  BalUaitr,  15  Auguit,  154$.  But  MMae 
of  these  conetpondenti  erer  roentioa  UdaU. 

>  CL  Cooper,  XXX. 
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lycdMC  ...  to  pmnt  the  Bible  in  Ei^yshe  m  well  in  the  large  volume  fbi 
the  use  of  the  churdie*  w^  thii  our  Realme  .  ,  .  u  ollio  in  any  other 
convenient  volume." 

Thia  privilege  w*s  not  the  only  lign  of  royal  Favour  :  we  find  Udall  in 
November,  iSS'i  presented  by  the  King  to  a  prebend  in  Wmdjor,'  and  later 
(in  March,  1553)  to  the  Parsonage  of  Calbome,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

After  such  favours  received  from  Edward,  and  such  services  in  the  Prot- 
estant camp,  we  ghould  expect  to  find  Udall  in  disgrace  under  Queen  Mary, 
and  sharing  with  his  fellow- Protestants  at  least  the  bitter  fate  of  exile,  but 
Mary  had  apparently  preserved  a  gtatefiil  memory  for  her  former  fellow- 
worter  in  the  firasmian  transladon.  If,  indeed,  she  did  not  use  him  as  a 
theolo^an,  she  remembered  hit  dramatic  talents,  and  so  we  find  that  a  spenal 
wammi  was  issued,  December  3,  i$54>  which  shows  us  Udall  in  the  role 
^  playwright.  The  Office  of  the  Queen's  Revels  was  directed  by  the 
warrant  referred  to,  to  deliver  to  Udall  such  "apparel  "  at  any  time  as  he 
might  require  for  the  "setting  foorth  of  Dialogues  and  Enterludes"  before 
the  Qneen,  for  her  "  icgell  disporte  and  recreadon."  In  the  be^nning  of 
die  document*  appears  an  allnuon  to  Udall  is  having  shown  previously  "  at 
aoondrie  seascas"  his  "  dilligence  "  in  arranging  "Dialogues  and  Enter- 
ludes "  —  important  documentary  evidence  of  his  connecdon  with  the 
"  Revels,"  a  connecdon  apparently  begun  with  the  pageant  for  which  he 
famished  such  poor  verses  at  Anne  Boleyn's  coronation. 

This  evidence  for  the  fact  that  Udall  was  known  as  a  writer  of  "plays" 
before  IJS4  is  singularly  corroborated  by  the  quotation  of  R«ister*s  letter 
to  Cnstance  (Act  III.,  Scene  iv.)  as  an  exam^e  of  "ambiguity"  in  the 
l$5]  edidon  of  Wilson's  Ruie  sf  Reasm* 

>  An  utoiwliin  letter  of  UdaU'i,  dttEd  Augot,  15;!,  idBiini  to  hk  pUcc  U  Wimbar, 
WW  f^itzA  ia  jtrrb^ihgia,  1869,  Vol.  XLII.  91,  but  hai  not  hicherto  been  iidUied  lor 
Uibll'i  Btognfhj.  The  preface  to  a  tnuulitkn  of  T.  OenuDie'i  Ahmoij  b;  Udill  b  dated 
soJolTt  >SSi;  c£  CoOfiO',  XXXI.  i  Vit&'t  Efiasix  a  Otrmi-a  ail  GmI.  Hormanum  a  ad 
y».  Lxtaxitm,  ire  quoted  by  Bale,  etc.,  and  given  under  thit  year  by  Q>oper  (wbo  icadi  1 
Hcnnuunun).      Hormana  dwd  tS3{,  ••  nce-promat  of  Eton. 

S  Thimnmiit  wu  cominuiucated  to  [he  Arcfamlagicil  Societ)',  DKemba9,  lti4,  b)i  Mr. 
Br^  {Archintogia,  11,  551),  but  not  printed  until  1836  in  tbc  Lnilty  Mu.,  nam  Snt  edited 
bf  A.  J.  Kanpe;  No.  \t,  p.  63. 

*  See  bdow,  DDifer  Date  1^  tbe  Eaily  Eifidan  of  Ji.  D.  Another  euljr  alluoon  to  Udall  u 
»  pbjmight  li  that  ftom  Kichok't  Fngreitii  tf  Slaies  ESaaittb,  3,  177,  according  to  which 
•'an  En^  pl^  called  £«««,  made  by  Mr.  Udall  and  handled  hj  King't  College  men 
0017,"  na  yahnHBi  before  Eliiabeth  Auguv  8,  1564,  at  Cambrtdge;  aee  Cooper')  Pre&ce, 
•^^m      BiJe,  wbo  doea  not  mention  Udall  aa  a  playwright  in  the  edition  1 548  of  hii  Cala/sgui 

Sraentiana  only  [Ochino'i  ?]  TrugtiSa  it  fapam),  u,yt  in  the  editian  September,   15$;, 
Udall  wiDlE  "ctXDodM  plum."      Then  ia  DotMng  on   UdaU  in  hia  Sapfltmnt  of 
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As  to  the  nature  of  Udell's  "Dialogues,"  "Enterludes,*'  uid  "devije*," 
we  ire  not  entirely  without  infomi>don.  The  very  dite  of  the  warrant 
would  indicate  the  occasion  for  Udall's  service)  (December  3,  1554),  if 
we  had  not  ■  more  definite  statement.  He  was  commisuoned  to  get  up  th« 
Christmas  shows  before  Mary  and  Philip. 

Udall  was  in  a  dangerous  position,  since  any  reference  to  the  Protestant 
sympathies  of  the  nation  might  have  cost  his  life,  but  he  realized  the  ntut- 
tion,  and  with  good  tact  presented  "divers  plaies,"  the  "incydents"  of 
whidi  were  very  innocent : '  "  A  mask  of  patrons  of  galliei  like  Venetian 
senators,  with  ^llcy-slaves  for  their  torche- bearers  j  a  mask  of  6  Venuses 
or  amorous  ladies  with  6  Cu}»ds  and  6  torche-bcarers  to  them,"  and  smtk 
"Tillies  archers,"'  "Turkes  magistrates,"  and  "Turkic  women,"  "6 
lions'   hedds  of  paste  and  cement,"  and  a  few  other  harmless  parapher- 

How  long  Udall  served  the  queen  in  this  capacity  we  do  not  know.  la 
1555,  towards  the  end  of  his  career,  we  find  hun  at  his  old  calling  is 
master  of  Westminster  School.'  When  in  November  of  the  following  year 
the  old  monastery  was  again  opened,  naturally  Udall's  services  became 
superfluous,  and  he  was  doubtless  discharged ;  and  so  indeed  the  darkness 
enshrouding  the  last  months  of  his  life  may  cover  a  period  of  great  distress. 
He  died  in  December,  i;$ti,  and  found  his  last  resting  place  in  St.  Marga- 
ret's, Westminster  ;  where  almost  thirty  years  before  Skclton  had  found  first 
a  sanctuary  and  then  ■  grave. 

It  seems  that  the  queen  did  not  erect  a  monument  over  the  ashes  of  hei 
old  friend,  at  least  none  is  registered  by  the  industrious  Weever; '  but  Udall 
does  not  need  a  monument  from  Queen  Mary,  he  has  erected  it  himself — 
art  ptrennius  —  in  the  annals  of  English  literature. 

I  It  u  rmuik^c  that  tbciE  document)  ihould  nercr  luve  ban  udliml  fin'  lMall*(  biog- 
nphy.  Cf.  tiic  ■'  Miiccllineoiu  EiDacu  from  Virioui  Account!  nliting  to  the  Office  <£  cbc 
Renli,"  printed  among  the  LeaUy  Ma.,  p.  90.  The  Muniment  Room  of  Jama  Moic 
Molyneux  U  Loteley  Hdum,  Sum)',  would  fiimiih  \iiat  *nd  peth^  otbo'  itocumfnn  nuM 
nimble  lor  Udill'i  Himny  and  that  of  the  Early  Dixna. 

The  ■ '  Kheme  for  an  interlude,  In  which  the  penont  of  the  drama  were  to  be  «  JC'*f , 
d  Kiigbi,  a  Jadgi,  a  Prtmhtr,  a  Scholar,  a  SmiBg-tum,"  which  Hulitt  {HaaJMt, 
631)  carcloaly  utribum  to  U<lall,  ii  not  connected  with  fait  name ;  cT,  Lttkj  Ma^ 
p.  6+ 

*  Theae  luy  teler  Co  another  pageant,  I.e. 

*  No  eiict  date  given  by  Cooper,  XXXIV.  Halei  givei  good  ibkhu  fer  the  prabdiDity 
thai  Udall'i  niaatenhip  commenced  in  lJ53i  d.  Engliiiti  Studiln,  18,  431  ;  cf.  ik.,  a  Toy 
intercating  note  on  the  Terentian  Playa,  annually  performed  at  the  Weacminiter  School.  It 
■eetni  ilmoM  u  if  here,  ai  well  ai  al  Eton,  Udall's  headnuutoihip  had  aonte  aigoJIicaDce  ioc 
the  hntoiy  of  the  Engliih  tchaal  comedy. 

*  Famrall  Mtmiwuim,  ed,  1631,  ibi.  497. 
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]>>t«  of  the  Flay.  —  Rmter  Dmttr  was  formerly  assigned  to  the 
time  of  Udall's  mastership  at  Eton  (1534— 4i)>'  In  more  recent 
^ears,  however,  this  date  has  been  rejected,  and  Professor  J.  W, 
Hales  has  tried  to  show  that  "this  play  was  in  fact  written  in 
1552,  and  more  probably  written  for  Westminster  school."  * 

The  arguments  of  Professor  Hales,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  might  be 
summarized  thus  : 

1.  Xhe  fact  (hat  Wilson — ^an  old  Eton  boy  himself,  who  left 
the  school  in  154.1,  and  ought  to  have  known  of  the  play  if  it  had 
ever  been  performed  there — docs  net  insert  the  "ambiguous  letter" 
in  his  first  and  second  editions  of  the  Rult  of  Rtaan  (1551,  1552), 
whereas  he  inserts  it  in  the  edition  of  1553,  ^'■suggests  that  this  amedjf 
wat  writttn  bttwetn  the  appearancei  of  tht  second  and  the  third  editions." 

In  favour  of  this  theory  speak  further  —  according  to  Professor 
Hales  — 

2.  The  fact  that  Bale  does  not  mention  any  of  Udall's  comedies 
in  the  1 548  edition  of  his  Cataiogus ; 

3.  The  fact  that  "about  1552"  Udall  was  in  high  esteem  as  a 
"comic  dramatist"; 

4.  The  ^ct  that  Udall  quotes  a  number  of  proverbial  phrases 
which  he  got  from  Heywood's  proverbs,  published  first  in  1546 ; 

5.  The  fact  that  the  usury  sUtutc  of  37  Henry  VIII.  was  re- 
pealed in  1552,  "of  some  moment"  as  far  as  the  "reference  [in 
the  play]  to  excessive  usury  "  is  concerned. 

The  nrst  argument  is  doubtless  the  strongest,  hut  I  venture  to 
argue  that  the  quotation  of  1553  does  not  prove  that  the  play  was 
written  in  1552,  but  only  that  Wilson  was  unable  to  use  a  copy  of 
the  play  before  ii'53i  whether  this  copy  was  a  manuscript  copy,  or 
a  printed  (and  now  lost)  edition  of  the  play,  we  cannot  decide  j 
mast  probably  ff^ibon's  quotation  was  made  from  an  early  edition  of 
Raitter,  printed  in  ISS^- 

The  fact  that  Wilson  left  Eton  in  1541  seems  to  make  it  probable 
that  he  remembered  the  "ambiguous"  passage  from  his  school  days. 

The  second  ai^ument  is  very  slight,  for  Bale  does  not  give  a 
complete  list  of  Udall's  works  either  in  edition  154S  or  in  edition 

18,  40S-411. 
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1557;  nor  does  he  mention  Udall's  connection  with  the  corona- 
tion pageants  of  1533 ;  and  a  modest  school  comedy  would  natu- 
rally not  at  once  become  public  property. 

The  third  argument  is  based  on  a  serious  anachronism,  Wi  da  not 
knew  anything  of  Udall's  fame  as  a  "  comic  dramatist  abtut  1552" 
The  warrant  of  December  3,  1554,  is  dated,  and  cannot  be  used 
ror"about  1552."  Besides,  the  nature  of  Udall's  "  dialogues  and 
interludes "  for  the  "  r^ell  dispone  and  recreacion,"  as  explained 
on  p.  93,  above,  excludes  any  possibili^  of  connecting  these  "Dia- 
It^es  "  with  the  comedy. 

The  number  of  proverbial  phrases  which  UdaU  uses  in  common 
with  Hcywood's  Prwerbs  (the  early  date  of  which,  1546,  is  rather  a 
myth^  proves  no  dependence  of  Udall  on  Hcywood.  Their 4ise  proves 
merely  that  Udall,  as  well  as  Heywood,  talked  the  London  English 
of  his  time,  and  that  both  were  familiar  with  phrases  common  in 
the  early  sixteenth  century.  Any  possible  number  of  such  phrases 
could  not  prove  any  *'  dependence." 

With  regard  to  the  allusion  in  Reister  Deister  to  the  Usury  Statute, 
one  may  readily  see  that  the  reference  is  Mf  to  a  date  later  than  the 
repeal,  in  1552,  of  37  Henry  VIII.,  c.  9,  but  to  a  ptried  between 
IS4S  ""^  ^55^-  I"  A^  ^-i  Scene  vi.,  lines  21  to  30,  Custance 
blames  Roister  humorously,  ntt  for  taking  interest  at  all,  but  for 
taking  tx  much  (fifteen  to  one !),  and  for  taking  it  right  awirf  instead 
of  waiting  until  the  year  was  up.  The  passage,  therefore,  docs  not 
refer  to  the  law  passed  5  and  6  Edward  VI,,  c.  20  (1552),  which 
repeals  37  Henry  VIII.,  c.  9, and  orders  that  "no  person  shall  lend 
or  forbear  any  sum  of  money  for  any  maner  of  Usury  or  Increase 
to  be  received  or  hoped  for  above  the  Sum  lent,  upon  pain  to  forfeit 
the  Sum  lent,  and  the  Increase,  [with]  Imprisonment,  and  Fine  at 
the  king's  pleasure."  The  passage  refers  to  37  Henry  VIII.,  c.  20 
(154.5),  to  a  law  which  allows  ten  per  cent  interest :  "  The  sum  of 
ten  pound  in  the  hundred,  and  so  after  that  rate  and  not  abnie"  and 
which  forbids  the  lender  "to  receive,  accept  or  take  in  Lucre  or 
Gain  for  the  forbearing  or  giving  Day  of  Payment  af  ant  whale  year 
of  and  for  his  or  their  money,"  for  any  other  "  Period  "  but  the 
year,  not  "  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time."  Cf.  the  technical  term 
'*  gain  "  in  line  30. 
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Iff  therefore,  Custance's  joke  can  be  taken  as  an  indication  of 
the  time  when  the  play  was  written,  it  would  be  an  indication 
of  the  period  between  1545  and  1552,  or,  at  any  rate,  bifsri  1552.* 

I  should,  however,  not  be  inclined  on  account  of  this  reference 
to  usury  to  date  the  play  between  1545  and  1552.  I  would  rather 
regard  the  allusion  as  a  later  insertion,  which  ought  not  to  weaken 
the  force  of  the  internal  evidence  in  favour  of  the  old  theory,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  play  belongs  to  the  Eton  period  of  Udall's  life,  to 
the  years  between  1534  and  1541. 

Date  irf  the  Sarly  Zdltion.  — The  Stationers  CoiDpany's  Registers 
show  (ed.  Aiber,  i,  331)  four  pence  as 

"Recevyd  of  Thomas  hackctt  for  hys  lycense  for  pryntinge 
of  a  play  intituled  Rauf  Ruyster  Duster," 

and  the  unique  copy  of  the  play  which  has  come  down  to  us  has 
been  regarded  as  the  solitary  relic  of  this  edition.  Title-page  and 
colophon  are  lacking. 

Hackett,  however,  printed  between  October  (November  ?),  1560, 
and  July,  1589 ;  and  Arbcr  dates  the  unique  copy:  "  ?  1566." 

Tliis  copy  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Eton  Collc^.  On  the  first 
fly-leaf  are  written  the  words :  "TTie  Gift  of  the  Rev''  Tho»  Briggs 
to  Eton  Coll.  Library,  Dec'  1818."  As  shown  above,  the  quota- 
tion of  the  "ambiguous"  letter  in  the  1553  edition  of  Wilson's 
Ltpqtu  speaks,  however,  in  favour  of  an  edition  earlier  than  that  of 
the  unique  copy;  and  this  earlier  edition  might  be  dated  "  1552?".* 

■  Pwfcwoc  H>la,  in  hb  e 
t"  tboE  laafj  l»n  the  idcod 
I,  II,  131. 

The  liw  of  i;4S  (»  ditcd  b;  Ruffhexl ;  uhI  not  l  S4e)  i)  fir  mi 
of  iB  ckiBE  ibont  tbc  *'  forly  intcnU  "  thin  of  that  ibouc  die  ten  pi 

*Ta  Collier  ha  been  f^vea  tbc  cndit  of  fint  ("aoon  iltei  1810  ")  connecting  Udall'i 
Bunc  virii  Jtaiatr  DaitrtTf  the  unique  copy  of  which  hid  been  publitbed  by  the  findcTf  the 
Kef'.  TW.    Biiai,  in  iliS.      Boc,   in  the  finl  place,  CoUIb'  could  not   have  ida^fied 


"unbigoow"  leCtcT  in  "  Wilnn'i  Ari  of  Lcgic,  pHiUed  \tj  Rkhard  Gnfton,  l5S>j"  *> 

a^  he  ifid,  dncc  '*  The  nile  of  RcaHD,  conia  [|  nyng  the  Arte  of  l|  Logique,  let  ^th  ||  in 

Ea(lnhe,Jb7   Thomu  |I  Vidkn.  || /«>.    M.  D.    LI.    dtci    nti  crniimn    tin    ^aatia   /mm 


Miliar  DiittiT  (copjr  in  tbc  Bodlmn  kindlj  aaminal  fcr  me  by  Profeaor  Giyley),  ■ 

^  tht  itiln  »f  JSS'  (^-  Alba).      On  Ibljo  66  of  the  third  edition   (1553)  appeui  nn 

ibe  bit  tine  i   "  An  rraiiiplr  of  nche  doubtful  wiidng  whiche  by  lewm  of  poinctiDg  maig 
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FUee  of  Rtdater  Dolst«r  in  Englisb  Lltenton.  — Rai'iter  Deitter 
is  the  only  specimen  of  Udall's  dramatic  art  preserved  by  Fate,  but 
it  is  sufficient  to  justify  us  in  assigning  to  the  author  his  place  as 
father  of  English  Comedy. 

The  causes  that  brought  a  "  Latinist,"  a  schoolmaster,  a  theo- 
logical writer  to  such  a  position  arc  interesting  to  consider.  Pri- 
marily, of  course,  it  is  his  genius,  his  " Frah-natur"  his  way  of 
looking  at  the  world,  and  his  an  of  representing  this  picture  of  the 
world,  to  which  we  owe  Roister  Deister,  but  besides  this  we  may 
be  certain  that  Udall's  classical  training,  the  condition  of  the  Latin 
School-comedy  of  his  time,  and,  finally,  his  clear  insight  into  the 
character  of  the  national  play  helped  him  to  the  place  that  he  holds. 

If  Udall  had  been  merely  a  pedantic  schoolmaster,  one  of  whose 
duties  it  was  to  superintend  an  annual  Christmas  play,  he  would 
have  been  satisfied  with  an  adaptation  of —  let  us  say  —  the  Aiila 
Gloriasus,  or  he  would  merely  have  translated  the  Miles  as  the  Anina 
had  been  translated  before  \  perhaps  he  would  even  have  been  satis- 
fied with  a  performance  of  the  play  in  the  Latin.  On  the  other 
hand,  bad  he  never  been  obliged  to  drill  boys  in  Terence,  his  plays 
would  have  remained  **  interludes "  of  the  old  type,  and  at  best,  he 
would  now  receive  honourable  mention  by  the  side  of  Heywood. 
It  was  his  very  position  as  teacher  of  the  classics,  his  humanism 
(apart  from  the  annual  necessity  of  advising  the  "  entcrludcrs "  at 
Christmas  time)  which  must  have  pointed  out  to  bim  the  way  in 
which  the  "enterlude"  might  be  outgrown,  the  way  that  would 
lead  to  a  new  category  of  plays  :  the  "  comedy." 

Udall  (if  the  prologue  to  Roister  Doister  is  his  own,  as  wc  have 
no  reason  to  doubt)  ^  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  doubtful  at  first 
about  the  designation  of  bis  play ;  he  calls  it  at  the  beginning  '*  thys 
entcrlude  " ;  but  he  realized  the  new  depanure  which  he  had  taken, 
and  calls  it  later  "  Our  Comedic  or  Entcrlude."    By  the  use  of  this 

blue  double  loue,  ami  contrarie  meaning,  taken  out  of  an  enCrtlmle  nude  by  Nktriu  VdaL" 
And,  in  tbe  Kcond  plaie,  Collier  had  been  iniicipaled,  in  part,  (oi  n  early  ai  174J  nfennce 
had  been  nude  to  the  paisge  fiam  Wilson  by  Tanner,  who  writei  ( Bittieibtcm,  i.  n. ) :  In 
Tbo*.  Wilion')  Logica,  p.  69  pi  ii  /«/  67  of  edition  1  567  in  my  powedioD]  wk  jaijrm 
vtTMMi  anhigui  una/i  tx  Com^aia  quadam  Miuai  Nic,  UJalli  ^nmpsi, 

'  With  thii  opinion,  and  that  of  p.  90,  m.  4,  cantran  Fleay'i  argumcat,  Bitt.  Sugt,  |if 
J  9,  6a.      Gn.  Ed. 
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word, — the  firei  time  applied  correctly  to  an  English  comedy, — 
Udall  indicates  his  aspirations,  his  sources  and  classical  models : 
those  plays  which  were  the  comedies  par  excellence.,  the  comedies 
of  Terence,  and  —  especially  since  the  discovery  of  the  twelve 
"new"  plays  in  1429  —  those  of  Plautus.  Udall  shows  himself  a 
genuine  disciple  of  the  Renaissance ;  he  *'  imitates "  in  that  true 
way  in  which  "  imitation "  has  always  ultimately  proved  "  origi- 
nality " :  he  shows  that  he  had  absorbed  the  spirit  of  the  Roman 
comedy,  that  he  fully  understood  the  easy  movement,  the  sparlding 
and  refined  dialt^uc,  the  succinct  but  full  delineation  of  character, 
and  the  clear  development  of  a  plot.  But  besides  all  this  he  pos- 
sessed enough  patriotic  feeling  not  to  overlook  the  merits  of  the 
modest  national  "  interlude "  of  England.  He  did  not  too  anx- 
iously avoid  carrying  out  here  and  there  even  a  farcical  motive ; 
but  with  the  higher  ideal  before  him,  he  succeeded  in  fusing  the 
classical  and  the  national  elements  into  a  new  catcgoiy,  becoming 
thus  the  father  of  English  comedy. 

Udall's  position  appears  clearly  if  one  compares  his  work  with 
Gammer  Gurttnt  Nedle  on  the  one  hand,  and  —  regarding  them  as 
a  type  —  with  Hey  wood's  forces  on  the  other. 

The  good  taste  and  higher  art  of  Roister  Dtister  are  at  once  evi- 
dent: the  play  is  free  from  the  undeniable  vulgarity  of  Gammer 
Gurtin,  and  in  delineation  of  character  is  distinctly  superior.  The 
plot,  simple  as  it  is,  is  never  as  meagre  as  in  the  clever  dialogues 
of  Heywood ;  and  as  much  as  Udall  surpasses  Heywood  in  con- 
struction of  the  plot,  I  think  he  surpasses  him  in  delineation  of 
character.  For  even  if,  as  Ward  says,'  in  Heywood's  witty  plays, 
the  "  personified  abstractions "  of  the  moralities  have  been  entirely 
superseded  by  "  personal  types,"  these  personal  types  have  not  yet 
matured  into  individual  persons,  into  men  of  fiesh  and  blood,  as  they 
have  in  Udall's  play. 

I  uke,  of  course,  for  granted  Udall's  absolute  superiority  over 
that  category  of  interludes  which  —  bastards  of  the  "  Moralities  "  — 
seem  to  have  had  no  other  purpose  than  to  introduce  d(^matical 

<  Wsdln  Did.  t/at.  Biog.  16,  3}i.  Vfrri  ajt  tbit  in  Herwood'i  PUji  the  "bridge 
bd  been  Udlt "  10  Engluh  Comcd;.  I  cbink  rather  chat  thii  bridge  wu  a  tein)(or«7  imc- 
tnt,  waiEiDg  (o  be  icplicnj  bj  the  more  nlidly  planned  work  of  1  higher  architect. 
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moralizations,  seasoned  perhaps  with  a  uvcrii  scene  or  with  some 
other  farcical  coarseness,  and  at  best  ending  with  an  "  unmotived  " 
conversion  of  the  sinner  or  sinners. 

Plot  and  Characters.  —  Udall's  plot  is  so  simple  that  its  develop- 
ment becomes  clear  at  a  glance;  it  consists  of  the  unsuccessful 
wooing  of  Ralph  R(»ster  Doister  for  the  hand  of  Dame  Christian 
Custance,  evolved  amid  various  entanglements,  and  ultimsuely  un- 
successful, not  so  much  because  Custance  is  at  the  time  of  Roistcr's 
Arst  advances  already  engaged  to  another  man,  as  because  Roister's 
folly  is  so  enormous  that  no  success  can  be  possible. 

Now  the  figure  of  an  avowed  fool  in  love  would  give  excellent 
scenes  for  a  farce,  but  would  not  yield  the  complications  of  charac- 
ter and  situation  necessary  for  a  comedy ;  and  in  order  to  bring 
about  this  essential  complexity,  there  is  introduced  a  second  motive 
for  action  in  this  fool's  own  character,  —  that  of  vainglory.  There 
is  also  introduced  a  personage  who  shall  season  the  play  by  his  wit 
and  produce  the  necessary  entanglements.  This  is  Mathew  Mery- 
greeke,  who  grows  gradually  under  the  poet's  bands,  until  he  occu- 
pies the  most  prominent  place  in  the  play,  at  least  as  far  as  our 
interest  in  the  diSerem  characters  is  concerned.  Despite  all  that 
has  been  said  to  the  contrary,  Merygrecke  is  Udall's  own  creation, 
—  a  figure  in  itself  deserving  of  high  praise.  Undoubtedly  this 
character  was'  at  first  conceived  as  a  mere  modern  parasite,  of  a 
much  higher  type,  however,  than  the  Sempronio,  for  instance  (in 
Caliste  and  Mtlibeta),  but  as  the  play  advanced  the  figure  outgrew 
its  original  limits,  and  although  in  the  first  scenes  Merygreeke  is 
scarcely  out  of  the  eggshell  of  the  parasite,  he  proves  very  soon  to 
be  a  new  character:  a  character  belonging  to  the  class  of  Pan- 
darus,  a  "  Friend  "  playing  the  part  of  kindly  Fate,  a  Vice  certainly 
mischievous  and  cruel  enough,  but  directing  everything  to  a  good 
end ;  as  full  of  humour  and  fun  as  of  character,  and,  at  the  bottom 
of  his  heart,  of  good-nature. 

Merygreeke  comes  indeed  to  Roister  at  first  "  for  his  stomach's 
sake  "  and  wants  a  new  coat,  but  he  has  on  the  whole  only  a  few 
traits  of  the  parasite,^  and  these  might  be  left  out  without  injuring 
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tbe  play  in  the  least.  As  soon  as  he  sees  Roister  in  love,  his  humour 
gains  the  upper  band ;  he  realizes  at  once  what  a  capital  source  of 
fun  this  "love"  on  the  part  of  a  vain  fool  might  become,  and  hc- 
determines  to  bring  about  such  complications  as  will  yield  tbe 
greatest  quantity  of  amusement.  His  purpose  may,  indeed,  at  first 
have  been  merely  egotistical,  to  have  the  fun  himself^  but  he  is 
forgiven  because  all  the  other  persons  of  the  play  —  as  well  as  the 
audience  —  are  liberally  invited  to  the  feast.  Merygreeke  may  ap- 
pear at  times  as  a  false  friend  and  thus  as  an  immoral  character,  but 
his  flattery  is  so  exa^eratcd,  his  lies  arc  so  improbable,  so  enormous, 
so  amusing  to  all  sane  people,  —  Roister  so  fully  deserves  (indeed 
provokes)  the  cruel  treatment,  —  that  any  possible  wrath  of  a 
moralizing  censor  is  entirely  disarmed.  Supreme  folly  Stands  out- 
side the  common  moral  order  of  things.  Even  if  Merygreeke  had 
not  disclosed  his  motives,  we  could  see  from  the  respect  which  is 
shown  him  by  Custance  and  Trusty,  that  he  is  far  from  being  a 
treacherous  parasite.  And  after  alt  he  does  not  betray  his  friend. 
He  rather  helps  him  to  what  he  really  desires.  And  what  Roister 
most  desires  in  this  world  is,  after  all,  not  the  possession  of  the  lair 
widow,  but  the  satisfaction  of  his  vanity.  How  quickly  does  he 
foi^  his  love  in  the  delusion  fostered  by  Merygreeke,  that  Good- 
luck  and  Custance  desire  to  live  in  peace  with  him  because  they 
fear  him.     The  lie  is  in  harmony  with  poetic  justice. 

Merygreeke  has  been  characterized  ^  as  "  the  Artotrogos  of  Plau- 
tus,  the  standing  figure  of  the  parasite  of  the  Greek  new  comedy  and 
its  Latin  reproductions."  But,  though  Merygreeke  was  doubtless 
originally  planned  as  the  parasite  of  the  play,  and  though  here  and 
there  to  the  very  end  of  the  play  we  find  allusions  which  corrobo- 
rate this,  I  note,  first,  that  the  classical  parasite'  lacks  the  element 
of  modern  humour,  of  witty  but,  after  all,  good-natured  enjoyment  of 
the  mischief  which  he  stirs  up;  secondly,  that  Merygreeke  is  free 
from  endless  and  —  to  us  —  tedious  allusions  to  the  "stomach"; 
and,  thirdly,  from  the  vulgar,  and  almost  uninteresting,  selfishness, 
revealed  in  such  words  as  these  of  Gnatho : 

1  Wvd,  WU.  Dram.  Lil.,  i,  157  (Lond.:   1899). 

■  C£  tbe  (plenlid  any  on  the  Rcnun  CtUx  tsA  hni^  in  O.  Ribbcck'i  Hia,  if  Rtmm 
IH.  {Slmt^an,  18I7),  i,  tj  iff. 
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Piindfno  ego  voi  credere  ambot  hoc  mi  veheroenter  toIo 
Mt  huius  quicquid  faciam  id  fateri  maxHme  eauia  mia. 

I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  cannot  find  that  the  classical  parasite  has 
any  fint  touch  of  the  humour  that  is  inseparable  from  "  humanity," 
from  good  nature.  The  classical  parasite  is,  on  account  of  this 
deficiency,  distinctly  inferior  to  this  modern  creation.  / 

As  completely  as  in  Merygrecke's  case,  Udall  disarms  JJM.  mor- 
alist in  the  case  of  Roister  himself,  whose  lying  ^  and  bragging, 
whose  cowardice,  matched  only  by  his  vanity,  cannot  possibly  be 
regarded  as  setting  a  bad  example,  because  they  have  rwhed 
dimensions  which  are  grotesque  and  plainly  ridiculous.  They  re- 
sult only  in  the  propagation  of  his  folly,  and  that  is  allowed  to  reap 
its  —  poor  —  external  fruit:  Roister  is  "invited"  to  the  banquet 
(and  Roister  has  constitutionally  a  good  *'  stomach "),  and  he  is 
made  to  believe  that  he  is  a  much  "  dreaded  lion."  Fate  has  for- 
tunately not  pressed  the  mirror  into  his  hands.  He  is  saved  the 
sight  of  the  ass's  ears  visible  to  eveiy  one  else.*  And  as  kind  as 
Fate  is  his  "friend"  Merygreekc,  who  never  reveals  to  him  his 
absolute  wretchedness,  and  who  has  to  the  last  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  Roister  a  "glad  man."  Here  was  a  great  danger  for  a 
less  skilful  writer  than  Udall  —  a  danger  of  marring  our  enjoyment 
of  Merygrecke's  pan  by  inserting  traits  of  a  finer  or  grosser  bru- 
tality, a  danger  of  spoiling  the  whole  feast  by  some  drop  of  malice. 
The  element  of  conscious  humiliation  is  absent  \  the  pathetic  is 
consequently  avoided. 

The  other  figures  of  the  play  are  kept  in  the  background ;  even 
Custance,  and  Gawin  Goodluck,  who  comes  in  at  the  end  of  the 
play  to  give  the  coup  de  grace  to  Roister's  foolish  hopes.  As  a 
lover  Goodluck  is  hardly  a  success.  He  is  so  fish-blooded  that,  in 
a  scene  which  savours  of  a  judicial  procedure,  the  evidence  of  Trusty 
becomes  necessary  before  he  can  be  satisfied  of  the  fidelity  of  his 

^"ThcK  Ua  >R  like   thdr  finfaa-  —  croa  u  i  mountain,  open,   ndiaUc."  —  Sbk., 

I  Hto.  ly.  1,  4. 

»  Ward,  I.e.,  calli  Rmiter  "1  vajn-glorioui,  lowirdly  bloclchead,  of  wbom  the  Pyrt*- 
polinica  of  Pliutui  ii  the  preciK  prototype."  Thu  hit  chancts  ha  nme  fine  pmnti,  moi- 
elM  after  tfae  Teientian  ThnB,  ]•  ibown  in  the  note>  (cf.  c^edillj  the  1m  mie). 
Roiiter'i  chmcter,  indeed,  a  the  lent  ari^inal  of  the  plij,  bat  lie  i)  DM  UdiD'a  ftrovriR 
figure.      UdiU  did  not  ipeiui  ai  much  labour  on  him  aa  on  MsygiEcke. 
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betrothed.  Goodluck  is  obviously  no  Romeo.  In  the  widow  ready 
to  marry  again  Udall  presents  a  good  study  of  character.  Cus- 
tancc  is  a  well-to-do  London  city-wife  of  the  days  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  Edward  VI.,  ruling  like  a  queen  over  servants  who  themselves 
are  happily  introduced  and  capitally  delineated.  We  imagine  her 
ndther  lean,  nor  pale,  but  rather  like  the  wife  of  Bath  —  like  her^ 
resolute  and  substantial,  but  more  faithful.  She  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  even  shrewd ;  she  enjoys  fun,  —  after  she  has  beeh  made  to 
see  it,  —  and  she  is  not  without  a  touch  of  sentimentality. 

Indeed,  to  Custance  Udall  has  assigned  the  only  serious  scene  in 
the  play.  Act  V.,  Scene  iii.  This  monologue  appears  pathetic,  and 
sounds  like  a  prayer  of  innocence^  extremely  well  justified  in  a 
woman  who  Ands  herself  surrounded  by  difficulties  and  involved  in 
a  complication  which  seems  to  question  her  honour.  The  last 
words  of  the  complaint  indicate,  however,  that  Goodluck  would 
better  not  doubt  too  much,  because  Custance's  patience  might  reach 
a  limit,  and  her  natural  independence  might  sharply  bring  him  to 
his  senses.^  She  appears  in  that  very  scene  as  the  match  of  Good- 
luck, who  will  be  very  happy  with  her  if  he  gets  her. 

Udall  shows  his  complete  superiority  over  his  predecessors  in 
these  delineations  of  character  even  more  than  in  the  creation  of 
the  plot.  Though  in  the  development  of  the  latter  everything  fits 
together  and  is  arranged  in  good  order  and  proportion,  it  is,  after 
all,  the  dramatit  persons  that  interest  us  most.  Udall'g  persons  are 
men  and  women  of  flesh  and  blood,  interesting  and  amusing  living 
beings,  not  the  wax  figures  of  "  Sapience  "  or  "  Folly,"  "  Virtuous 
Living  "  or  "  Counterfct  Countenance."  Udall's  persons  are  vastly 
superior  to  these  wooden  "  dialoguers,"  whom  one  feels  to  be  act- 
ing merely  for  a  school-bred  morality,  and  they  leave  the  coarse- 
grained but  witty  figures  even  of  Heywood's  farces  far  behind. 

If  anything,  his  persons  show  that  Udall  had  studied  his  Plautus 
and  Terence  as  a  clear  and  sharp  observer,'  and  that  he  had  learned 
from  them  where  the  originals  for  a  comedy  were  to  be  found  —  in 
life,  in  the  actual  world  surrounding  the  poet. 

'  Tiut  pcnhle  com|dicition,  which  would  have  yielded  a  fine  acme,  teaza  not  to  hira 
occmiEd  to  i;UI. 

*  In  ihii  reipect  eren  Jack  Jfgiltr  daerre*  citiUt.  1  find  no  trace  of  Pbuitnt  and  Ter- 
tnee  in  H^mod'i  plqv.    , 
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The  PTMent  Text  is  based  upon  Arber's  reprint  of  July  i,  1869, 
which  has  been  carefully  collated  by  Professor  Gayley  with  the 
unique  copy  in  the  library  of  Eton  College,  The  courtesy  of 
the  librarian,  F.  Warre  Cornish,  M.A.,  and  the  other  authorida 
of  Eton  Collie,  is  hereby  heartily  acknowledged.  In  the  pres- 
ent text  all  variations  from  the  original  are  inclosed  in  brackets. 
But,  in  uniformity  with  the  r^;ulation  adopted  for  this  series,  y  and 
V  have  been  substituted  for  /  and  u  when  used  as  consonants,  and  ■ 
has  been  printed  for  v  when  used  as  a  vowel.  References  in  the  foot- 
notes to  previous  editions  are  thus  indicated :  A.,  Arber's  rqirinc; 
C,  W.  D.  Cooper's  edition  for  the  Shdccspcare  Society,  18471 
H.,  Hazlitt's  Dodslcy  (edition  in  Vol.  III.),  Lond.  1874.;  M.,  Pro- 
fessor J.  M.  Manly's  edition  in  "  Specimens  of  the  Pre-Shaksperean 
Drama,"  Vol.  II.,  Boston,  1897.  References  to  the  Eton  copf 
arc  indicated  by  £. 

EwALD  Flijgel. 
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[The  Persons  of  the  Play 


Ralth  Royiter.  Doystek,  "Miles."  ^ 

Mathews  MEKrcREEKE,  iii  friend, 

Gawin  G09DLVCKB,  Lmdm  Mertbant,  afianeei  t*  Cmtttauu 

TuiTKAM  Trujty,  bis  friend. 

DoBiNBT  DouGHTii,  servant  It  Rtjster. 

Ton  'Xtxnvx&t  sertrant  /a   CiutaHct. 

Sru  Svhesbv,  servant  tt  Gndluck. 

Ham^ax  and  atber  Musieians  in  Rajsier's  servUt. 

SCMVENER. 

Damb  Chustiam  Custance,  a  teealtby  toidnt. 
Mace  '  Muhbli  cRun-,  her  aid  nurse. 
TtssT  Tam:  apace)       .,     -■  ^    . 
Amror  Alittace      I  ■' 


THE   SCENE 
LONDON*! 


on.  III,  iii,  S],  uid  AppeixEx  B. 
■  St.  Plul'l  ii  menCioncd,  II,  it,  40  j  ^rn  Small;  laaM 
:  pUec  i  the  bouK  of  CdMaiicc  might,  tbtrcfeR,  alcly  be  In 
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The  Prologue. 

What  Creature  is  in  health,  cythcr  yong  or  olde,  A  a 

But  som  mirth  with  modes  tie  wil  be  glad  to  use 

As  wc  in  thys  Enterlude  shall  n6vir  unfolde, 

Wherin  all  scurilitie  we  utterly  refuse. 

Avoiding  such  mirth  wherin  is  abuse : 

Knowing  nothing  more  comendable  for  a  mans  recreation 

Than  Mirth  which  is  used  in  an  honest  fashion :  7  . 

For  Myrth  prolongeth  lyfe,  and  causeth  health. 

Mirth  recreates  our  spirites  and  voydeth  pensivenesse, 

Mirth  increaseth  amitie,  not  hindring  our  wealth. 

Mirth  is  to  be  used  both  of  more  and  lesse, 

Bdng  mixed  with  vcrtuc  in  decent  comlynesse. 

As  we  trust  no  good  nature  can  gainsay  the  same : 

Which  mirth  we  intendc  to  use,  avoidyng  all  blame.  14 

The  wyse  Poets  long  time  heretofore, 

Under  merrie  Comedies  secretes  did  declare. 

Wherein  was  contained  very  venuous  lore. 

With  mysteries  and  fore  warnings  very  rare. 

Suche  to  write  neither  Plautus  ^  nor  Ttrence  dyd  spare; 

Whiche  among  the  learned^  at  this  day  beares'  the  bell :  * 

These  with  such  other  therein  dyd  cxcell.  21 

I5W». 

-  19C  norenciii  piuni, 

*  l\i  be  the  bell-wctbs,  tn  cud. 
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[act.  I 


Our  Comedie  or  Entcrlude  which  we  intcnde  to  play. 

Is  named  Royster  Doyster  in  deedc. 

Which  against  the  vaync  glorious  doth  invey, 

Whose  humour  the  roysting  sort  continually  doth  feede. 

Thus  by  your  pacience  we  intende  to  proceede 

In  this  our  Enterlude  by  Gods  leave  and  grace, 

And  here  I  take  my  leave  for  a  certaine  apace.  iS 


Actus,  i.     Soena.  !. 

Mathbwb  MEJtrcaEBKS.     He  entrttb  lingaig. 

As  long  lyveth  the  meiy  man  (they  say) ' 
As  doth  the  sory  man,  and  longer  by  a  day. 
Yet  the  Grassehopper  for  all  his  Sommcr  pipyng, 
Stervcth  in  Winter  wyth  hungrie  gripyng. 
Therefore  an  other  sayd  sawe  doth  men  advise, 
That  they  be  together  both  mcry  and  wise. 
Thys  Lesson  must  I  practise,  or  else  ere  long, 
Wyth  mee  Mathew  Merygreeke '  it  will  be  wrong. 
In  deede  men  so  call  me,  for  by  him  that  us  bought. 
What  ever  chaunce  betide,  I  can  take  no  thought. 
Yet  wisedome  wouldc  that  I  did  my  sclfe  bcthinkc 
Where  to  be  provided  this  day  of  mcat-c  and  drinke  i 
For  knowe*  ye  that  for  all  this  mcric  note  of  mine. 
He  might  appose*  mc  now  that  should  askc  where  I  dim 
My  ly ving  lieth  heere  and  there,  of  Gods  grace, 
Sometime  wyth  this  good  man,  sometyme  in  that  place, 
Sometime  Lewis  Loytrer*  biddcth  me  come  neere, 
Somewhylcs  Watkin  Waster  maketb  us  good  cheere, 

7(rij.  ..rei 

*  A.  hit  'know.' 

*  See  Ukt  viill  a  lUi,  Doddejr,  3  1  337. 

*  Cf.  Robot  the  Rylidar,  etc.,  in  Piirti  P/ranta  ,■  PttB  ndakn,  etc.,  in  11 
Mutay  Mylkeduckc,  etc.,  in  Skelcon. 
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Sometime  Davy  Diceplayer  *  when  be  hath  well  cast 

KeqKth  revell  route  as  long  as  it  will  last.  20 

Sometime  Tom  Titivile'  maketh  us  a  feast. 

Sometime  with  sir  Hugh  Pjre  I  am  a  bidden  gueast, 

Sometime  at  Nichol  NcvcTthrivcs  I  get  a  soppc, 

Sometime  I  am  feasted  with  Bryan  Blinlcinsoppc,' 

Sometime  I  hang  on  Hankyn  *  Hoddydodies  sleeve,  25 

But  thys  day  on  Ralph  Royster  Doystcrs  by  hys  leeve. 

For  truely  of  all  mfcn  he  is  my  chiefe  banlcer 

Both  for  meate  and  money,  and  my  chiefe  ghoatanker.' 

For,  sooth  Roister  Doister  in  that  he  doth  say,' 

And  require  what  ye  will  ye  shall  have  no  nay.  30 

But  now  of  Roister  Doister  somewhat  to  expresse,  A  in 

That  ye  may  esteerae  him  after  hys  worthinesse, 

In  th^  twentie  towncs  and  seke  them  throughout. 

Is  not  the  like  stocke,  whereon  to  graffc  a  laute. 

All  the  day  long  b  he  facing^  and  craking*  35 

Of  his  great  actes  in  fighting  and  fraymaking : 

But  when  Roister  Doister  is  put  to  his  proofe, 

To  keepe  the  Queenes  ^  peace  is  more  for  bis  beboofe. 

If  any  woman  smyle  or  cast  on  hym  an  eye. 

Up  is  he  to  the  harde  eares  in  love  by  and  by,  40 

And  in  all  the  hotte  haste  must  she  be  hys  wife. 

Else  farewell  hys  good  days,  and  farewell  his  life, 

Maister  Raufe  Royster  Doyster  is  but  dead  and  gon 

Exccpte  she  on  hym  take  some  compassion, 

Then  chiefe  of  counsell,  must  be  Mathew  Merygreeke,        45 

What  if  I  for  mariage  to  suche  an  one  seeke } 

*Cl.  Man'*  lEna  to  Ihrj^ijtxr{  fTtrb,  p.  I4]i*].  ■  Sec  Appendix  C 

■  Cf.  Ben  Touon'i  Nnu  Inn,  II.  U. 

*  Cf.  HuJun  bobr  in  Tbtrijui ,  Hindy-dandy  in  P.  Pltmrnm  i  Hnddj-pdu  in  Fear 
Uemari,  in  SkelDm,  etc  ;  ii,  hodd^  poule  (  =  "  dunder-had,"  Djce). 

*  "TU*  ointment  aena  ihot-anchor,"  Heywood's  Fmr  PP.  (=  lutraon). 

■Cf.lL  47,49;  fbrthe  wholeKent  cf.  Pliutut,  M/«C/«r.  ».  ji  ly^..-  El  tdiaietiiimil 
fBcjiaJ  bit  miniibirur ;  lUo  Ts-.  Eumubm,  IL  ii,  152  a  ttj. 

'  Cf.  POtgtm,  n-t :  "  I  &CC  u  one  dothc  ttuit  bnukth."  ■  boudng. 

*  Of  count  'kinga'  if  written  before  Jul;  7,  i;51  g  fnbtbly  changed  to  '  Qonn' 
(=  Zliabcth)  by  the  fiialet.  (Fleiy  omjectuitt,  Hiti.  Siagt,  p.  59,  ch«  R.  D.  wu  mind 
UiRb  I,  1561 ;  dK  phj  htmn  been  tiwriCKn  from  in  Edwvd  VI.  interlude.     G*-.  Ed.) 
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Then  must  I  sooth  it,  what  ever  it  is : 

For  what  he  sayth  or  doth  can  not  be  amisse, 

Holde  up  his  yea  and  nay,  be  his  nowne'  white'  sonnc, 

Prayse  and  rouse  him  well,  and  ye  have  his  heart  wonnc,    jO 

For  so  well  liketh  he  his  owne  fonde  fashions 

That  he  taketh  pride  of  false  commendations. 

But  such  spoRe  have  I  with  him  as  1  would  not  Icese, 

Though  I  should  be  bounde  to  lyve  with  bread  and  cheese. 

For  exalt  hym,  and  have  hym  as  ye  lust  in  deede :  55 

Yea  to  hold  his  finger  in  a  bole  for  a  neede, 

I  can  with  a  worde  malce  him  fayne  or  loth, 

I  can  with  as  much  make  him  pleased  or  wroth, 

I  can  when  I  will  make  him  mery  and  glad, 

I  can  when  me  lust  make  him  soty  and  sad,  60 

I  can  set  him  in  hope  and  eke  in  dispairc, 

I  can  make  him  sp^e  rough,  and  make  him  speake  faJre. 

But  I  marvell  I  see  hym  not  ail  thys  same  day, 

I  wyll  seeke  him  out :  But  Ice  he  commeth  thys  way, 

I  have  yond  espied  hym  sadly  comming,  A  ii  t  65 

And  in  love  for  twentic  pounde,  by  hys  glommyng. 

Actus,  i.    Scsetu.  ii. 

Rati  Routgr  DouTBa.     Mathew  Mektckibcs. 

R.  Raster.   Come  death  when  thou  wilt,  I  am  weary  of  my  life. 
M.  Mtry,    I  tolde  you  I,  we  should  wowc  another  wife. 
R.  Royster.    Why  did  God  make  me  suchc  a  goodly  person  f 
M.  Mery.    He  is  in  *  by  the  weke,  we  shall  have  sport  anon. 
R.  Royster.    And  where  is  my  trustie  friende  Mathew  Merygreeke }  I 
M.  Mery.    I  wyll  make  as  I  sawe  him  not,  he  doth  me  seeke. 
R.  Rmter.    I  have  hym  espyed  me  thinketh,  yond  is  hee. 

Hough  Mathew  Merygreeke  my  friend,  a  worde  with  thee.' 


*  myiw '  (my  nowne).     Cf,  mmdi,  etc 

*  Cr,  Ulit  viill  u  Liit,  319  ;  Ldand  c*lli  UdaU  mviwm .  .  .  nJaUm  ;  CoDpcr't  «d.  XXVII- 

*  Hqnrood'i  frrc. ;  Lear,  V.  m,  ij. 

*  R.  R,  D.  addnH  M.  with  '  choa  '  'thn,'  •botu  M.  dki — on  the  whde  —  'jib, 
Tt'  {taR.  R.  D.);  tt.  Skac't  /FilHtm  e/ Ptlir^c,  XLl.  aMe;  Zuptn'i  Ar,T.  js(,a>n. 
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M.  Mtrj.    I  wyll  not  hcarc  him,  but  male  as  I  bad  haste, 

Farewell  all  my  good  fricndes,  the  tymc  away  dothe  waste,  lo 
And  tbe  tide  they  say,  tarieth  for  no  man. 
R.  Rntter.    Thou  must  with  thy  good  counsel!  helpe  me  if  thou 

can. 
M.  Mery.    God  keepe  thee  worshypfull  Maister  Roister  Doister, 

And  fare  well  the  lustie  Maister  Roister  Doister. 
R.  Rtyster,    I  muste  needcs  speake  with  thee  a  worde  or  twaine.  15 
M.  MtTj.    VHthin  a  month  or  two  I  will  be  here  againe. 

Negligence  in  greate  afFaires  ye  knowe  may  marre  all, 
R.  Reiiter.    Attende  upon  me  now,  and  well  rewarde  thee  I  shall, 
M,  Merj.    I  have  take  my  leave,  and  the  tide  is  well  spent. 
R.  Reitter.    I  die  except  thou  helpe,  I  pray  thee  be  content,         20 
Doe  thy  parte  wd  nowe,  and  aske  what  thou  wilt, 
For  without  thy  aide  my  matter  is  all  spilt. 
M.  Afery.    Then  to  serve  your  turnc  I  will  some  paines  take. 

And  let  all  myne  ownc  affaires  alone  for  your  sake. 
R.  Rojfter.    My  whole  hope  and  trust  resteth  onely  in  thee.         25 
M.  Mery.   Then  can  ye  not  doe  amisse  what  ever  it  bee. 
R.Rayiter.  Gramercies  Merygreeke,  most  bounde  to  thee  I  am.      aIt 
M,  Afery.    But  up  with  that  heart,  and  speake  out  like  a  ramme. 
Ye  speake  like  a  Capon  that  had  the  cough  now : 
Bee  of  good  cheere,  anon  yc  shall  doe  well  ynow.  30 

R.  Rtytttr.    Upon  thy  comforte,  I  will  all  things  well  handle. 
M.  Mery.    So  loc,  that  is  a  breast  to  blowc  out  a  candle. 
But  what  is  this  great  matter  I  woulde  faine  knowe. 
We  shall  fyndc  remcdie  therefore  I  trowe. 
Doe  ye  lacke  money  ?  ye  knowe  myne  olde  offers,  35 

Ye  have  always  a  key  to  my  purse  and  coSers. 
R.  Rejster.    I  thankc  thee:  had  ever  man  suche  a  frende  ? 
M.  May.    Ye  ^ve  unto  me :  I  must  ncedes  to  you  lendc. 
R.  RajsUr.   Nay  I  have  money  plentie  all  things  to  discharge.' 
M.  Mery  \atide\.  That  kncwe  I  lyght  well  when  I  made  offer  so 
large.  40 

R.  Rtfsler.    But  it  is  no  suche  matter." 

sX.  J{.X).inE.iiidA.i  bntittbDDldbe.    Gtn.Bd. 
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M.  Mtrj.    What  is  it  than  ? 

Arc  yc  in  <launger  of  dcbtc  to  any  man  ? 

If  ye  be,  talce  no  thought  nor  be  not  afraide. 

Let  them  hardly '  take  thought  how  they  shall  be  paide. 

R.  Royster.    Tut  I  owe  nought.  4.5 

M.  Merj.    What  then  i  fear  ye  imprisonment  ? 

R.  Rayiter.    No. 

M,  Miry.    No  I  wist  ye  ofFende  not  so,'  to  be  shent. 

But  if  [y]e'  had,  the  Toure  coulde  not  you  so  holde. 
But  to  oreakc  out  at  all  times  ye  would  be  bolde. 
What  is  it  \  hath  any  man  threatncd  you  to  beate  \ 

R.  RsjstiT.   What  is  be  that  durst  have  put  me  in  that  heate  ?     50 
He  that  bcatetb  roe,  by  his  armcs,*  shall  well  fynde, 
That  I  will  not  be  &rre  from  him  nor  runne  behinde. 

M.  Mtry.   That  thing  knowe  all  men  ever  since  ye  overthrewe, 
The  fellow  of  the  Lion  which  Hereults  slewe.' 
But  what  is  it  than  f  55 

R,  Royiier.   Of  love  I  make  my  monc. 

M.  Merj,     Ah  this  foolishe  a*  love,  wilt  neare  let  us  alone? 
But  bicaiise  ye  were  refused  the  last  day. 
Ye  said  yc  wouldc  ncrc  more  be  intangled  that  way : 
**  I  would  medic  no  more,  since  I  fynde  all  so  unkindc,"^ 

R.  Raster.    Yea,  but  I  can  not  so  put  love  out  of  my  minde.      60 

Math.  Mir.    But  is  your  love  tell  me  first,  in  any  wise,  A  hi 

In  the  way  of  Manage,  or  of  Merchandise  \ 
If  it  may  otherwise  than  lawfull  be  founde. 
Ye  get  none  of  my  helpe  for  an  hundred  pounde. 

R.  Rojiiir.    No  by  my  trouth  I  would  have  hir  to  my  Wife.       63 

M.  Mirj.   Then  arc  yc  a  good  man,  and  God  save  your  lifie, 
And  what  or  who  is  she,  with  whomc  ye  are  in  love  f 

R.  Reysttr.    A  woman  whome  I  knowc  not  by  what  mcanes  to  move. 

IcxMunlyj  cf.  'lunlily,'  Ctnuc.  C  T.  Pnl,  t.  tjG. 

*  E.  bM  the  comma  ifca  '  offbide.' 

*  E.  nniprinii  bt  hr  '  je' ;  cocitctcJ  bf  C.  ind  H. 
«  An  oath  =  by  God'i  anna  ;  cf.  V.  n,  11. 
*Cf.  Tbtrrflii,  Dodiley,  i,  403. 

*  Cf.  Pbil  Sot.  Din.  t.T.  A  prtp.  J  ■  I ,  C.  ukd  H.  top  the  •■.' 
'  The  qa«Uian  mirki  trc  the  editoi'i. 
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M.Mtry.    Who  is  it? 

R.  Rtrfster.    A  woman  yond. 

M.  Mery.    What  is  hir  name  ? 

R.  Roysttr.    Hir  yonder.  70 

M.Mtry.    Who^  [?] 

R.  Rnyiter.    Mistrcsse  ah  — 

M.  Mtry.   Fy  fy  for  shame  [I] 

IjOvc  ye,  and  know  not  whome  ?  but  hir  yonde,  a  Woman, 
We  shall  then  get  you  a  Wyfe,  I  can  not  tell  whan. 

R.  Raster.   The  faire  Woman,  that  supped  wyth  us  yesternyght  — 
And  I  heardc  hir  name  twice  or  thrice,  and  had  it  ryght, 

M.  Mery.   Yea,  ye  may  gee  ye  nere^  take  me  to  good  cheere  with 
you,  75 

If  ye  had,  I  couldc  have  tolde  you  hir  name  now. 

R.  Rtytter.    I  was  to  blame  in  deede,  hut  the  ncxtc  tyme  per- 
chauncc : 
And  she  dwellcth  in  this  house. 

M.  Mery.   What  Christian  Custance. 

R.  Rayster,    Except  I  have  hir  to  my  Wife,  I  shall  runne  madde. 

M.  Mery.    Nay  unwise  perhaps,  hut  I  warrant  you  for  maddc.      80 

R.  Royster.    I  am  utterly  dead  unlesse  I  have  my  desire. 

M.  Mery.    Where  be  the  bellowes  that  blewe  this  sodeine  fire  i 

R.  Reyiter.    I  heare  she  is  worthe  a  thousande  pounde  and  more. 

M.  Mery.    Yea,  hut  learne  this  one  lesson  of  me  afore. 

An  hundred  pounde  of  Marriage  money  doubtlcsse,  85 

Is  ever  thirtic  pounde  stcrlyng,  or  somewhat  lessc. 
So  that  hir  Thousande  pounde  yf  she  be  thriftie. 
Is  muche  neere^  about  two  hundred  and  tiftie, 
Howcbeit  wowcrs  and  Widowcs  are  never  poore. 

R  Rayiier.    Is  she  a  Widowe?*     I  love  hir  better  therefor5,_j90 

M.  Mery.    But  I  heare  she  hath  made  promise  to  another. 

R.  Royster.    He  shall  goe  without  hit,  and'  he  were  my  bnther. 

M.  Mery.    I  have  hearde  say,  I  am  right  well  advised. 
That  she  hath  to  Gawyn  Goodlucke  promised. 

R.  Rtyiter.    What  is  that  Gawyn  Goodlucke  ?  ^^     95 
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M.  Mery.   a  Merchant  man. 

R.  Royster   Shall   he   speede   afore  me  ?   nay  sir  by  sweete  Sainct 
Anne. 
Ah  sir,  Backare  quod  Mortimer  to  his  sowe,' 
I  wyll  have  hir  myne  owne  selfe  I  make  God  a  vow. 
For  I  tell  thee,  she  is  worthe  a  thousande  pounde. 

M.  Mtry.    Yet  a  fitter  wife  for  your  maship'  might  be  foundc :    100 
Suche  a  goodly  man  as  you,  might  get  one  wyth  landc,' 
Besides  poundes  of  goldc  a  thousande  and  a  thousandc, 
And  a  thousande,  and  a  thousande,  and  a  thousande. 
And  so  to  the  summe  of  twentie  hundred  thousande, 
Your  most  goodly  personage  is  worthie  of  no  lesse.*  105 

R,  Raster.    I  am  soric  God  made  me  so  comely  doubtlesse,' 
For  that  maketh  me  cche  where  so  highly  favoured, 
And  all  women  on  me  so  enamoured.^ 

M.  Mery.    Enamoured  quod  you  P  have  ye  spied  out  that  ? 

Ah  sir,  mary  nowe  I  see  you  know  what  is  what.  IIO 

Enamoured  ka  ?  ^  mary  sir  say  that  againe, 
But  I  thought  not  yc  had  marked  it  so  plaine. 

R.  Rayster.    Yes,  eche  where  they  gaze  all  upon  me  and  stare. 

M.  Miry   Yea  malkyn,  I  warrant  you  as  muche  as  they  dare. 

And  yc  will  not  belevc  what  they  say  in  the  strecte,  115 

When  your  mashyp  pass^th  by  all  such  as  I  mcete, 

That  sometimes  I  can  scarce  finde  what  aunswere  to  make. 

Who  is  this  (sayth  one)  sir  Launceht  du  lakt?^ 

Who  is  this,  greate  Guy^  of  Warwike,  sayth  an  other? 

No  (say  I)  it  is  the  thirtenth  Hercules  brother.  120 

Who  is  thisP  -noble  Hecter  of  TVwy,  sayth  the  thirdc? 

No,  but  of  the  same  nest  (say  I)  it  is.  a  birde. 

I  Cf.  Heywood't  Frrtiirbi,  I.  cb.  ii  (73) ;   300  Efigrami,  iji. 

'  maairiiifi  kc  L  116,  etc.  ;  cT.  'iqitman,'  III.  t,  E;  •gemmin,'  eo. 

*  Cf.  Pbmc.  Mila,  1061. 

*  a.  ik  I  NiH  tctmr  nhrni  n/ru  imJim. 

*Cf.  it.  Wittfuiami  MidTacnC.  Eumub.  V.  viii,  61. 

*  Cf.  Fliut.  Mila,  1164,  uid  the  whole  of  the  lint  Keoe. 

'Cf.  ■Kol,'  <Ki>ihe,'  m.  iii,  ii,  35;  <  Ko  jnu,' m.  It,  131  j  FtHekt,  U.  1,  tt] 
"  Die  Ke-ch>  }  "   '  compuiy  quochi  p '      Four  Blimnit  [Dodaltj,  i,  i]]. 
>  Cf.  TbtTBUi,  [Dodder,  'i  399i  4°°]- 
»E.,  'Cny.' 
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Who  is  this?  greatc  Geliah,  Samptan,  or  Colbrandtf^ 

No  (say  I)  but  it  is  a  brute=  of  the  Alic'  landc. 

Who  is  this?  greate  Alexander?*  or  Charle  le  Maigntf         125 

No,  it  is  the  tenth  Worthie,  say  I  to  them  agayne: 

I  knowe  not  if  I  sayd  well. 

R.  Raytter.    Yes  for  so  I  am. 

M.   Merj.    Yea,    for  there   were   but   nine   worthies    before    ye 
came.  B  i  h 

To  some  others,  the  third  Cato^  I  doe  you  call. 
And  so  as  well  as  I  can  I  aunswcrc  them  all,  130 

Sir  I  pray  you,  what  lordc  or  great  gentleman  is  this? 
Maister  Ralph  Roister  Doister  dame  say  I,  ywls. 
O  Lorde  (sayth  she  than)  what  a  goodly  man  it  is, 
Woulde  Christ  I  had  such  a  husbande  as  he  is. 
O  Lordc  (say  some)  that  the  sight  of  his  face  we  lacke :'   135 
It  is  inough  for  you  (say  I)  to  sec  his  backe. 
His  face  is  for  ladies  of  high  and  noble  parages.^ 
With  whome  he  hardly  scapeth  great  mariages. 
With  muchc  more  than  this,  and  much  otherwise. 

R.  Ratter.   I  can  thee  thankc  that  thou  canst  suchc  answeres  de- 
vbe:  _  140 

But  I  perceyve  thou  doste  me  throughly  knowe. 

M.  Merj.    I  marke  your  maners  for  myne  owne  leamyng  I  trowe. 
But  suchc  is  your  beautie,  and  suche  are  your  actes, 
Suchc  is  your  personage,  and  suche  are  your  factes,^ 
That  all  women  faire  and  fowle,  more  and  less,  145 

They "  eye  you,  tKcy  lubbc  *"  you,  they  talke  of  you  doubt- 
lesse, 

■  S^eBcm  aatarat ;  mt  Guy  if  Warwick,  t.  9945,  etc. 

*  BnuUf  of  the  Brilkh,  WcUh  cr  Aithnriin  Koiy,  haic«  genenlly  ■  hero  [Mumjr]. 
'  '  ABe '  =  Hali,  Haly,  Hoty  i  or  Alye  =  ajiiiii  =  of  the  ndghbouring  amntrj  f 
*Cf.  Plnit  \Ela,-jTfi  Acbillo,  li.  1054.  • 

*  Tmn  I  cath  ita£t  Cats,  Juren.  Sat.  X,  40. 
•Cf.  Pbtit.  mUt,  65. 

^Cr.  "ilnDceof  higbcpuagc,"  CbcMr  PUyi,  I,  1S7- 

*  Cf  Quctoo'i  "  &yTa  of  inna "  [Prat.  EatjJai),  ibe  M.  L.  "fKti  (ixme,  nrnoram." 
'E., 'Tbiy'  (nnfThlt,'  u  A.  naib}. 

^  km ;  cf.  III.  IT,  99.     Biby-talk  i  or  cbe  liBgoige  of  rbc  Dutch  '  miiuani '  ?    HuDtt 
Mjt :  I  csOo^malnni  iliU  in  inc.     But  llic  dkbooaik*  m  liknt. 
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Your  p[IJcasant  looke  maketh  them  all  merie. 

Ye  passe  not  by,  but  they  laugh  till  they  be  werie. 

Yea  and  money  coulde  I  have[,]  the  tnithe  to  tell. 

Of  many,  to  bryng  you  that  way  where  they  dweU.  150 

K.  Reysttr.    Merygreeke  for  this  thy  reporting  well  of  mee : 

M.  Mtry.    What  shoulde  I  else  sir,  it  is  my  duetie  pardee : 

R.  Rtj/tter.    I  promise  thou  shalt  not  lacke,  while  I  have  a  grote. 

Af.  Mery.    Faith  sir,  and  I  nere  had  more  nede  of  a  newe  cote. 

R.  Rijsttr.   Thou  shalte  have  one  to  morowe,  and  golde  for  to 
spende.  1 55 

M.  Mtry.    Then  I  trust  to  bring  the  day  to  a  good  ende. 
For  as  for  mine  ownc  parte  having  money  inowe, 
I  could  lyve  onely  with  the  remembrance  of  you. 
But  nowe  to  your  Widowe  whome  you  love  so  hotte. 

R.  Rajiter.    By  cocke  thou  sayest  truthe,  I  had  almost  forgotte.    160 

M.  Mtry.    What  if  Christian  Custance  will  not  have  you  what  \ 

R.  Rmttr.    Have  me  f   yes  I  warrant  you,'  never  doubt  of  that, 
I  knowe  she  loveth  me,  but  she  dare  not  speake.  B  ii 

M.  Merj.   In  deede  meete  it  were  some  body  should  it  breake. 

R.  Rcisttr.   She  looked  on  me  twentic  tymes  yesternight,  165 

And  laughed  so. 

M.  Mtry.    That  she  coulde  not  sittc  upright, 

R.  Rcisttr,    No  faith  coulde  she  not. 

M.  Mtry.    No  even  such  a  thing  I  cast.^ 

R.  Roisttr.    But  for  wowyng  thou  knowest  women  are  ghame&st. 
But  and  she  kncwe  my  minde,  I  knowc  she  would  be  glad. 
And  thinke  it  the  best  chaunce  that  ever  she  had.  170 

M.  Mtry.   Too'  hir  then  like  a  man,  and  be  bolde  forth  to  stane, 
Wowerg  never  speedc  well,  that  have  a  false  hartc. 

R.  Rcisttr.   What  may  I  best  doe  f 

M.  Mtry.    Sir  remainc  ye  a  while  [here*]  ? 

Ere  long  one  or  other  of  hir  house  will  appere. 

Ye  knowe  my  minde.  175 

lR.uiB'j™'i  cf.  1.  ii,g. 

•  Cf.  P»ligr»Te,  477,  "Je  reroWt." 

•Cf.  I.  IT,  iii,  etc.,  C  &  H.  'To.' 

«NotmE.i  added  bjrC.     In  E.,  the  comnu  U  liter 'while.' 
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R.  Rtjfiler.    Yea  now  hardly  ^  lette  me  alone. 

M.  Mtrj.    In  the  mcanc  time  sir,  if  you  please,  I  wyll  home, 
And  call  your  Musitians,'  For  in  this  your  case 
It  would  gette  you  fonh,  and  all  your  wowyng  grace> 
Ye  may  not  lacke  your  instrumentes  to  play  and  sing. 

R.  Rajsttr.   Thou  knowest  I  can  doc  that.  l8o 

Ai.  Miry,    As  well  as  any  thing. 

Shall  I  go  call  your  folkes,  that  yc  may  shcwe  a  cast?* 

R.  Rajittr.   Yea  runne  I  beseeche  thee  in  all  possible  haste. 

M.  Merj.    I  goe.  Exiat. 

R,  Rejsier.   Yea  for  I  love  singyng  out  of  measure. 

It  comforteth  my  spirites  and  doth  me  great  pleasure.  185 

But  who  commeth  forth  yond  from  my  swete  hearte  Cus- 

tance? 
My  matter  framcth  well,  tbys  is  a  luckie  chaunce. 


Macs  Mimble  ounr,*  ipinning  tn  ibt  diitefft.     Tibbt  Talk  apacb,  stm- 
yng.     Annot  Alytacb,  knittjng.     R.  Roistek. 

M.  Mumhl.  If  tbys  distafFe  were  spoonne[,]  Mai^erie  Mumble- 
crust  [ — ] 

Tib.  Talk!*   Where  good  stale  ale  is  will  drinke  no  water  I  trust. 

M.  Mumbl.  Dame  Custance  hath  promised  us  good  ale  and  white 
bread." 

Tib.  Talk.  If  she  kepc  not  promise,  I  will  beshrewe  hir  head :  B  ii  ^ 
But  it  will  bc  Starke  nyght  before  I  shall  have  done.  5 

R.  Rajtter  \atidi^.    I  will  standc  here  a  while,  and  talke  with  them 


a  HoliiuhBl'i  Chrv%,  \ 


iCf.  I.  0,44)  IV.Ti,  7. 

=   C^M^^M««» 

•.pedmen. 

»  On  MomblecniB,  etc.,  »  Appcndii  D. 

•  Better  tat  thui  uu>l.      Sa  HuTiii»-> 
.6>  (oL  .587). 

DturifHon  of  E-^l. 
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I  hearc  them  spcake  of  distance,  which  doth  m^  heart  good. 
To  hearc  hir  name  spoken  doth  even  comfort  my  blood. 
M,  Mumhl.   Sit  downe  to  your  workc  Tibet  like  a  good  girle. 
Ttb,  Tali.   Nourse  medle  you  with  your  spyndle  and  yourwhirle,  lO 
No  haste  but  good,  Madge  Mumblecrust,  for  whip  and  whurre  ^ 
The  oldc  provcrbc  doth  say,  never  made  good  furre. 
M.  Mumbl.   Well,  ye  wyll   sittc   dovrne  to   your  workc  anon,  I 

trust. 
Tii.  Tali.   Soft  fire  maketb  sweete  malte,^  good  Madge  Mumble- 
crust. 
M.  Mumbl.    And    sweete    malte    maketh   joly   good   ale   for   the 
nones.  1 5 

Tib,  Tali.   Whiche  will  slide  downe  the  lane  without  any  bones. 

Cantet.* 
Olde  browne  bread  cnistes  must  have  much  good  mumblyng. 
But  good  ale  downe  your  throtc  hath  good  casie  tumbling. 
R.  Rtyster  [<«/^] .     The  jolyest  wench   that  ere  I  hcarde,  little 
mouse, — 
May  I  not  rejoice  that  she  shall  dwell  in  my  house?  20 

77^.  Tali.   So  sirrha,  nowe  this  geare  b^inncth  for  to  frame. 
M.  Mumbl.    Thanks  to  God,  though  your  work  stand  stil,  your 

tong  is  not  lame 

Ttb.  Tali.   And  though  your  teeth  be  gone,  both  so  sbarpe  and  so 

fine 

Yet  your  tongue  can  renne  on  patins*  as  well  as  mine. 

M.  Mumbl.    Ye  were  not  for  nought  named  Tyb  Talke  apace.    25 

Tib.  Tali.    Doth  my  talke   grieve   you?     Alack,  God  save  your 

grace. 
M.  Mumbl.   I  bolde"  a  grote  ye  will  drinkc  anon  for  this  geare. 
Tib.  Tali.   And  I  wyll  pray  you  the  stripes  for  mc  to  beare. 

1  Note  the  foadooi  for  fcorerla,  i  tnjl  tiktD  ftom  life  uid  often  ta  be  ibuad  in  lits-  pliji. 
—  Sbennmdi  To  whum,  whnrle  (or  jnn)  u  a  dog,  Gnniir  commi  ■■  cbitm.  Cooper: 
KoUiDg.     It  u  pn^pa  =  whirr,  vhirret  (iliihing,  (laifa)  ? 

*Cf.  III.  iii,  loij  Hejnraod'i  Frevtrbi,  i,  ch,  i  [f.  6);  Cundoi'i  Pnvtrbi,  iji, 
177,  ae. 

■  Apparentlf  tt.  17,  ll. 

*  Heywood'i  Prvmrtt,  s,  ch.  7.      Piteeo  :  1  wooden  tboe  that  nude*  pat  diCIaing. 

*  W>«eri  cf.  G.  C.  I/.,  L  IE,  M)  1.  n,  47. 
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M.  Mup^L    I  holde  a  penny,  ye  will  drink  without  a  cup. 

Tib.  Tali.   Wherein  so  ere  ye  drinke,  I  wote  ye  drinkc  all  up.    30 

An.  Aljface}    By   Cock  and  well  sowed,   my  good   Tibet  Talkc 

apace. 
"Hb.  Tali.    And  ecn  as  well  knitte  my  nowne  Annot  Alyfiice. 
R.  RtffiUr  [tisiti/] .   See  what  a  son  she  kepeth  that  must  be  my 

wifcm 

Shall  not  I  when  I  have  hir,  leade  a  merrJe  life  ? 
Ttb.  Tali.    Welcome  my  good  wenche,  and  sitte  here  by  me  just.  35 
yfii.  Alffact.   And  howe  doth  our  old  beldame  here,  Mage  Mumble- 
crust  ? 
Tib,  Tali.    Chyde,  and  linde  laultes,  and  threaten  to  complaine. 
Ah.  Alyfact.   To  make  us  poore  gtrles  shent  to  hir  is  small  gaJne.   B  la  . 
M.  Mambl.    I  dyd  ncyther  chyde,  nor  complaine,  nor  threaten. 
R.  Rofsttr  \aadt\.    It  woulde  grieve  my  heart  to  see  one  of  them 
beaten.  40 

M.  Mumbl.    I  dyd  nothyng  but  byd  hir  worke  and  holde  hir  peace. 
Tib.  Tali.    So  would  I,  if  you  coulde  your  clattering  ccasse  1 

But  the  devill  can  not  make  oldc  trotte^  holde  hir  tong. 
An.  Alyfact,   Let  all  these  matters  passe,  and  we  three  sing  a  song,  - 

So  shall  we  pleasantly  bothe  the  tymc  beguile  now,  45 

And  eke  dispatcbe  all  our  workes  ere  we  can  tell  how. 
Tib.  Tali.    I  shrew  them  that  say  nay,  and  that  shall  not  be  I. 
M.  Mumbl.   And  I  am  well  content. 
Ttb.  Tali.   Sing  on  then  by  and  by. 
R.  Reysttr  \astd£\ .  And  I  will  not  away,  but  listen  to  thetr  song. 

Yet  Merygreeke  and  my  folkes  ury  very  long.  50 

Ta,  Ak,  mJ  Makoekie,  du  liagt  btrt. 

Pipe  mery  Annot.'  etc. 
Trilla,  Trilla.  Trillarie. 
Worke  Tibet,  worke  Annot,  worke  Matgerie, 
Sewe  Tibet,  knitte  Annot,  spinne  Margerie. 
Let  us  sec  who  shall  winne  the  victorie.  55 
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Tib.  Tali.   This  sieve  is  not  willing  to  be  sewed  I  trowe, 

A  itnall  thing  might  make  me  all  in  the  groundc  to  tbrowe. 

Then  tbej  sing  agajtt. 

Pipe  meme  Annot.  etc. 

Trilla.  Trilla.  Trillarie. 

What  Tibet,  what  Annot,  what  Mai^rie.  60 

Ye  sleepe,  but  we  doe  not,  that  shall  we  trie. 

Your  fingers  be  nombde,  our  worke  will  not  lie, 

Tti.  Tali.    If  ye  doc  so  againc,  well  I  would  advise  you  nay. 
In  good  sooth  one  stoppe '  more,  and  I  nuke  holy  day. 

Tbij  singe  the  ihirJi  tyme. 

Pipe  Mery  Annot.  etc.  65 

TriUa.  Trilk.  Trillarie. 

Nowe  Tibbet,  now  Annot,  nowe  Margerie.  B  E  A 

Nowe  whippet'  apace  for  the  maystrie, 
But  it  will  not  be,  our  mouth  is  so  drie. 

"Hi,  Tali.   Ah,  eche  finger  is  a  thombe  to  day  me  thinke,  70 

I  care  not  to  let  all  alone,  choose  it  swimme  or  sinke, 

Tbej  ling  ibeftnrtb  tyme. 

Pipe  Meiy  Annot.  etc. 
Trilla.  Trilla.  Trillarie. 
When  Tibet,  when  Annot,  when  Margerie. 
I  will  not,  I  can  not,  no  more  can  I.  ^5 

Then  give  we  all  over,  and  there  let  it  lyc. 

LetU  bir  tastt  dnent  bir  wtrit. 

lib.  Tali.   There  it  lieth,  the  worstc  is  but  a  curried  cote[!]  ' 
Tut  I  am  used  tfacrto,  I  care  not  a  grote. 

iMltdi. 

■  Cf.  wMf^'t  (in  HilliwcU)  :  to  jump  ibout,  «i 
ni  Ahum  if  W.-M  Now  -  D^jii  (c.  isjo)  i 
Pnndu  it,  md  higgc  it  will,"  etc. 
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An.  Alyface.    Have  we  done  singyng  since  ?  then  will  I  in  againe, 
Here  I  founde  you,  and  here  I  leave  both  twaine.         Exiut. 

M.  Mumhl.    And  I  will  not  be  long  after :  Tib  Talice  apace, 

Ttb.  Talk.    What  is  y'  matter  ? 

M.  Mumbl.  [hoiing  at  R.'\.   Yond  stodc  a  man  al  this  space 
And  hath  hearde  all  that  ever  we  spake  togyther. 

Tib.  Talk.    Mary  the  more  toute  he  for  his  comming  hither. 

And  the  Icsse  good  he  can  to  listen  maidens  talke.  85 

I  care  not  and  I  go  byd  him  hence  for  to  waike : 

It  were  well  done  to  knowe  what  he  maketh  here  away.^ 

R.  Raster  \asid*\ .   Nowc  myght  I  speake  to  them,  if  I  wist  what 
to  say, 

M.  Mumbl.    Nay  we  will  go  both  off,  and  see  what  he  is. 

R.  Raytier.   One   that    hath    hearde   all   your   talkc   and   singyng 
ywis.  90 

7ti.  Talk.    The  more  to  blame  you,  a  good  thriftie  husbandc' 
Woulde  elsewhere  have  had  some  better  matters  in  hande. 

R.  Rayster.    I  dyd  it  for  no  harme,  but  for  good  love  I  bcarc. 
To  your  dame  mistresse  Custance,  I  did  your  tatkc  heare. 
And  Mistresse  nource  I  will  kisse  you  for  acquaintance.       95 

Af.  Mumbl.    I  come  anon  sir. 

T~ib.  Tali.    Faith  I  would  our  dame  Custance 
Sawe  this  geare. 

M.  Mumbl.    I  must  first  wipe  al  cleane,  yea  I  nust. 

Tib.  Talk,    111  chieue*  it  doty:^  foole,  but  it  must  be  cust. 

[ROYSTEI.  iillH  MUMBLECKUST,] 

M,  Mumbl.    God  yelde*  you  sir,  chad'  not  so  much  icfaottc'  not 

whan, 
Nere  since  chwas  bore  chwinc,  of  such  a  gay  gentleman,    100 
R.  Rtyster.    I  will  kisse  you  too[,]  maydcn[,]  for  the  good  will  I 

beare  you.  B  It 

*  Mnnif'i  arliac  quotation  for  'here  1»*J,'  etc.,  I>  fiom  1564. 

■  Sherwood  :  BfM  mmafiir.  *  brio)  to  in  end. 

*  I  had)  I  wot.     The  diikct  (gmtnllr  iDuttKni,  bnt  occiJaiuUy  iln  DorTlMni)  DKd 
bf  ntde  donclen  to  the  nrliet  ptayi;  t.g.  in  G.  G.  If.,  Trial  tf  Triaiare,  LUi  nilt  n 
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Tih  Tali.    No  forsoth,  by  your  leave  yc  shall  not  kisse  me. 
R.  Reyittr.   Yes  be  not  afearde,  I  doe  not  dUdayne  you  a  whit. 
Tib.  Tali.   Why  shouldc  I  fearc  you  ?     I.  have  not  so  little  wit, 

Ye  are  but  a  man  I  kmowe  very  well.  105 

R.  Rejster.    Why  then  ? 

Ttb.  Talk.    Forsooth  for  I  wyll  not,  I  use  not  to  kisse  men. 
R.  Rfysttr.    I  would  faine  kisse  you  too  good  maiden,  if  ]  m)^ht. 
Tib.  Talk.   What  shold  that  neede  ? 
R.  Royster.    But  to  honor  you  by  this  light. 

I  use  to  kisse  all  them  that  I  love[,]  to  God  I  vowe. 
Tih.  Talk.   Yea   sirf     I  pray  you  when  dyd   ye   last  kisse  yoar 
cowc.^  1 10 

R.  Royiur.   Ye  might  be  proude  to  kisse  me,  if  yc  were  wise. 
Tib.  Talk,    What  promotion  were  therein  ? 
R.  Roysttr.   Nourse  is  not  so  nice.' 

Tib.  Talk.   Well  I  have  not  bene  taught  to  kissing  and  licking. 
R.  Rtyiier.    Yet  I  thanke  you  mistresse  Nourse,  ye  made  no  stick- 


you.  1 1  s 

"Hb.  Talk.   They  that  lust :  I  will  againe  to  my  sewyng  now. 
An.  Alyfac\t^  re-entering].   Tidings  hough,  tidings,  dame  Custance 

greetetb  you  well. 
R.  Rvfsler.   Whome  me? 

An,  Alyface.   You  sir  ?  no  sir?  I  do  no  sucbc  tale  telL 
R.  Reyster.    But  and  she  knewe  me  here. 
An.  Alyfaci.    Tybet  Talkc  apace. 

Your  mistresse  Custance  and  mine,  must  speake  inth  your 


An,  Alyface.   Ye  muste  come  in  to  hir  out  of  all  doutes. 
Tib.  Tali.   And    my  work   not   half  done?     A   mischief  on  lU 
toutes.  Ex\tant\  tfm[^^] 

R.  Royster.    Ah  good  sweet  nourse  [!] 
M.  Mumb.    A  good  swecte  gentleman  [!] 
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R.Raystfr.   What? 

M.  Mtimbl.    Nay  I  can  not  tel  sir,  but  what  thing  would  you  i 
R.  Rajrster.    Howe  dothe  swcete  Custancc,  my  heart  of  gold,  teh 
mef,]  how?  125 

M.  Mumbl.    She  dothc  very  well  sir,  and  commaunde  me  to  you. 
R.  Rtjsttr.  To  mc  ? 
M.  Mumhl.    Yea  to  you  sir. 
R.  Rcfster.  To  me  ?  nurse  tel  me  plain 

To  mei 
M.Mumb.   Ye. 

R.  Raster.    That  word  maketh  me  alive  again. 
M.  Mumbl.   She  commaunde  me  to  one  last  day  who  ere  it  wag. 
R.  Rayiter.   That  was  een  to  me  and  none  other  by  the  Masse.  130 
M.  Mumbl.    I  can  not  tell  you  surely,  but  one  it  was. 
R.  Rffster.  .It  was  I  and  none  other :,  this  commcth  to  good  passe. 

I  promise  thee  nourse  I  iv/oar  hir. 
M.  Mutah.    Een  so  sir, 
R.  Rvfiter.    Bid  hir  sue  to  me  for  mariage. 

M.  Mutnbl,   Een  so  ^r.  B  ir  1 

R.  Raster.    And  surely  for  thy  sake  she  shall  gpeede.  135 

M.  Mumb.    Een  so  sir. 
R.  Rtytter.    I  shall  be  contented  to  take  hir. 
M.  Mumb.    Een  so  sir. 

R.  Rtysttr.    But  at  thy  request  and  for  thy  sake. 
M.  Mumb.    E^n  so  sir. 

R.  Rtjsier.    And  come  hearke  in  chine  eare  what  to  say. 
M.  Mumb,   Een  so  sir. 

H/re  itttt  bim  Itli  bir  e  great  !mg  talt  in  hir  tart^ 
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Actus,  i.     Scsna.  iiii. 

Matmew   MnvGUBKB.      DoHNET  DoucimB.      Hakpax  ImJ  MtuilUm 

mieriMg].     Ralfh  Royitbh.     Marcimi  MvuBLicitinT  [ttii/n 

tit  ittnt,  ahiiftring^. 

M.  Mtrj.    Come  on  lin  apace,  and  quite  your  selves  like  men. 

Your  pains  shalbc  rewarded. 
D.  Dou.    But  I  wot  not  when. 

M.  Miry.    Do  your  maister  worship  as  ye  have  done  in  time  past, 
D.  Deugb.    Spcakc  to  them :  oi  mine  office  he  shall  have  a  cast. 
M.  Mery.    Harppx^  looke  that  thou  doe  well  too,  and  thy  fellow.  5 
Harpax.    I  warrant,  if  he  will  myne  example  folowe. 
M.  Mtry.    Curtsie  whoorcsons,  douke  you  and  crouche  at  every 

worde, 
D.  Dough.   Yes  whether  our  maister  spcake  earnest  or  horde. 
M.  Mtrj.   For  this  lieth  upon  his  preferment  in  deede. 
D.  Dough.    Oft  is  hce  a  wower,  but  never  doth  he  speede.  10 

M.  Mery.    But  with  whome  is  he  nowc  so  sadly  roundyng  yond  i 
D.  Dough.    With  AW;  nicehecetur  miserere '  fonde. 
[M.^  Mtry  [apprtacbing  R.  R."] .    God  be  at  your  wedding,  be  ye 
spedde  alredie  i 

I  did  not  suppose  that  your  lore  was  so  greedie, 

I  perceive  nowe  ye  have  chose'  of  devotion,  15 

And  joy  have  ye  ladic  of  your  promotion. 
R.  Reytter.   Tushc  foole,  thou  art  deceived,  this  is  not  she. 
M.  Mery.   Well  mockc'  muche  of  hir,  and  kccpe  hir  well  I  vise^ 
ye. 

I  will  uke  no  chai^  of  such  a  fiiirc  piece  keeping. 
M.  Mumkl.   What  ayleth  thys  fellowe  i    he  driveth  me  to  weep- 
ing. 20 

1  Cf.  the  iliTC  of  Pol]rniictucrD|ili|uta  in 

'  Hailin  :  intmtioDil  d 


tered  indiaiDctlT  uid  and  here  joctMcly.      HefwooA  : 

Njcfiatar"  (Prtv.  i,  ch.  ii,  p.  5 7  =  *  What' ■  her  oamc  P '      Niuic  fuid'Sdt 
•Cf.  'ipoke,'  "  ....>...     -.    .    - 


red  indiKiDctlT  ■ 
Tjcihtcelur"  (Pr 

'foke,'  V.  T,  Si  ind  'ak*,'  111.  m,  ijs- 

X  (Hiilitt).  '  irne,  ninte. 
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M.  Miry.   What  weepe  on  (he  weddyng  day  ?  be  merric  woman, 

Thoi^h  I  say  it,  ye  have  chose  a  good  gentleman. 
R.  Reytter,    Koc^   nowncs^  what    meanest   thou    man[?1    tut   a 

whistle  "[!J 
[J/.  Mery.]*   Ah  sir,  be  good  to  hir,  she  is  but  a  gristle,*  c  i 

Ah  sweete  lambe  and  coney.  25 

R,  Rvfster.   Tut  thou  ait  deceived. 
M.  Mtrj.   Weepe  no  more  lady,  yc  shall  be  well  received. 

Up  wytb  some  mery  noyse  sirs,  to  bring  home  the  bride.' 
R.  RiFfster.    Gogs  armes  knave,  art  thou  madde  ?     I  tel  thee  thou 

art  wide.' 
M.  Mery.   Then  ye  entende  by  nygfat  to  have  hir  home  brought. 
R.  Reyiter.   I  tel  thee  no.  30 

M.  Merj.    How  then  \ 
R.  Raysttr.    Tis  neither  ment  ne  thought. 
M.  Mery.    What  shall  we  then  doe  with  hir } 
R.  Rvftter.    Ah  foolish  harebraine. 

This  is  not  she. 
M,  Mery.   No  is  ? ''  why  then  unsayde  againe. 

And  what  yong  girle  is  this  with  your  mashyp  so  bolde  ? 
R.  Rtytter.    A  girle? 

M.  Mery.  Yea.  I  dare  say,  scarce  yet  three  score  yere  old.  -  34 
R.  Reyiter,  This  same  is  the  faire  widowcs  nourse  of  whome  ye  wotte. 
M.  Mery.   Is  she  but  a  nourse  of  a  house  ?  hence  home  olde  trotte. 

Hence  at  once. 
R.  Rayiter.  No,  no. 
M.  Mery.   What  an  please  your  maship 

A  nourse  talke  so  homely  ^  with  one  of  your  worship  i 

lIL'i  OBthi  ucgeiiBiUy  not  lo  iQihii;  I  count  io  G.  G.N.  4S  oub)  beginiunt  wicb,  By 
Oo(\Codu,rtc. 

*  Tat  die  rhjrme'i  aiu;  cf.  Wibon'i  Rbtnrifue,  lo*  1  IMitstia,  A  whiiht  or  nvning 

*  Tboc  linet  arc  aMgncd  to  R.  in  E. 

^  CT.  SherwDOd  :  Griun,  gnj  with  age,  .  .  .  grille. 

*  Thk  pot  oT  tbe  Kcne  u  the  rereiw  of  Pint.  MUii, 
cMa  in  keqang  Pftf.  fiom  filing  in  Ion  with  ibe  lemr 

*  Cf.  G.  G.  N.  p.  »S»- 
"!■  U  00c  4ier  cf.  T.  88;  II.  ir,  I+.      Ellipticil  c 

ILj6nri6»+.  •fHendly  (Cotgr.). 
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R.  Raster.    I  will  have  it  so :  it  is  my  pleasure  and  will.  39 

M.  Mery,   Then  I  am  content.     Nourse  come  againe,  tariy  still. 
R.  Royster,    What,  she  will  helpe  forward  this  my  sute  for  hir  paiL 
M,  Mery,   Then  tst  mine  owns  pygs  nie,'  and  blessing  on  my 

ban. 
R.  Royster.   This  is  our  best  friend[,]  maii[l] 
Af.  Mery.   Then  teach  hir  what  to  say  [!] 
M.  Mumbl.    I  am  taught  alreadie. 
M.  Mery,   Then  go,  make  no  delay. 

R.  Royster,   Yet  hark  one  word  in  thine  eare.  45 

M.  Mtry  [Dabinet^  etc,  fress  m  Rvyiter,  who  pushtt  them  hacf^.  Back 

sirs  from  his  taile. 
R,  Royster.    Backe  vilaynes,  will  ye  be  privie  of  my  counsaile? 
M.  Mery.    Backe  sirs,  so ;  I  tolde  you  afore  ye  wouldc  be  shent. 
R.  Royster,    She  shall  have  the  first  day  a  whole  pccke  of  argent. 
M,  Mumbl.    A  pecke  ?      Nemine  patris  [cressing  herself^ ,  have  ye  so 

much  spare?' 
R.  Rgyster.    Yea  and  a  carte  lode  therto,  or  else  were  it  bare,      50 

Besides  other  movables,  housholde  stufFe  and  lande. 
M.  Mumbl.    Have  ye  lands  too. 
R.  Raster.    An  hundred  marks. 
M.  Mery,    Yea  a  thousand 

M.  Mumbl,    And  have  yc  cattcU  too?  and  gheepe  too? 
R.  Royster.    Yea  a  fewe. 
M.  Mery.    He  is  ashamed  the  numbre  of  them  to  shewe. 

Ecn  rounde  about  him,  as  many  thousands  shccpe  goes,       J5 

As  he  and  thou  and  I  too,  have  fingers  and  toes. 
M,  Mumbl.    And  how  many  yeares  olde  be  you  ? 
R.  Royster.    Fonie  at  lest. 

M,  Mery.    Yea  and  thrice  fortie  to  them,  C  I  1 

R.  Royster,    Nay  now  thou  dost  jest. 

I  am  not  so  olde,  thou  misreckonest  my  yeares.  J9 

M.  Mtry,    I  know  that :  but  my  minde  was  on  bullockes  and  stecm- 
M.  Mumbl.    And  what  shall  I  shcwc  hir  your  masterships  name  is? 
R,  Royster.    Nay  she  shall  make  sutc  ere  she  know  that  ywis. 
M.  Mumbl,    Yet  let  me  somewhat  knowc. 

ICC  ChMHt'i  AC//d-'i  Talt,  ]i6g,  Skdcoa,  etc.  •  C,  'to'^M. 
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M.  Mtrj.   This  is  hec[,]  understand, 

That  killed  the  blewe  Spider'  in  Blanchepouder*  landc. 

M.  Mumbl.   Yea   7«i«[!3   WiUiam[!]   zee  law[!]   dyd  he  zo[?] 
Iaw[!]  65 

M.  Merj.    Yea  and  the  last  Elephant  ^  that  ever  he  save, 
As  the  beast  passed  by,  be  start  out  of  a  buske,* 
And  cen  with  pure  strength  of  annes  pluckt  out  his  great  tuske. 

Jid.  Mumhl.    Jtsut^  mmint  patris  [creuing  berst^ ,  what  a  thing  was 
that? 

R.  Rmtfr.    Yea  but  Merygreke  one  thing  thou  hast  forgot.         70 

M.  Mtrj.   What  ? 

R.  Rayiter.   Of  thothcr  Elephant. 

M.  Mtry.    Oh  hym  that  fledde  away. 

R.  Rayittr.    Yea. 

Af.  Mtrj.    Yea  he  knew  that  his  match  was  in  place  that  day 
Tut,  he  bet  the  king  of  Crickets  ^  on  Christmasse  day. 
That  he  crept  in  a  hole,  and  not  a  worde  to  say. 

M.  Mumbl.    A  sore  man  by  zembletee."  75 

M.  Mtrj.  Why,  he  wrong  a  club 

Once  in  a  fray  out  of  the  hande  of  Belzebub. 

R.  Rjrfsttr.    And  how  when  Mumfision  i 

M.  Mary.    Oh  your  coustrelyng' 

Bore  the  lanterne  a  fielde  so  before  the  gozclyng. 
Nay  that  is  to  long  a  matter  now  to  be  tolde : 
Never  aske  his  name  Nurse,  I  warrant  thee,  be  boMe,  80 

He  conquered  in  one  day  from  Rtme,  to  Naples, 
And  woonne  Townes[,]  noursc[,]  as  fast  as  thou  canst  make 
Apples. 


Mt  ■  nul,  M  HonibilicribiEa  again*  ■  cat,  uid  Sir  Thopa  (In 

a  ixnrdcr  compounded  of  Gingn,  Gnnamon,  and  NuHn^i  (Cot- 
gnn).  Cf.  BU-nebt  Utnd  in  tbc  Siaj  'f  Falk  Fli%  ffariiut  the  Lady  of  Blanchland  in 
the  poem  on  Car/i  if  Ctr/ili  in  Pazy'n  Fein  Mi.  j,  179,  etc. 

■  Cf.  Plant.  MiTtt,  I.  i,  16.  *  Nonbem  dialect  br  <  huah.' 

■  In  the  Kriea  of  the  'bhw  tfiia'  and  the  ■piaelin|.'     Cf.  "the  Kin(  oTCockatTiao 
CbilJirmai  lij,"  Biand*!  Pap.  Am.  I,  J36,  etc. 

*bjtiK  )^7  Uood  }     (I^ilJtt :  fwn  KmUety,  Kroblance.) 
T  CC  Oun/  in  Ptil.  3tt.  Diet.,  OMUilliir  m  Cntgi. 
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M.  Mumbl.    O  Lorde,  my  heart  quakcth  for  fcare :  he  is  to  sore. 
R.  Rayster.   Thou  makest  hir  to  much  afearde,  Meiygreeke  no  more. 

This  tale  woulde  feare  my  sweete  heart  Custance  right  evill. 
M,  Mtry.   Nay  let  hir  take  him  Nurse,  and  fcarc  not  the  devill.     86 

But  thus  is  our  song  dsubt.      [  7a  tht  mmidans^  Sij^  ye  may 
home  againc. 
R.  Rayster.    No  shall  they  not.     I  charge  you  all  here  to  rcmame: 

The  villaine  slaves  [!]  a  whole  day.  ere  they  can  be  founde. 
M.  Merj.    Couche  on  your  marybones  whooresons,  down  to  the 
ground  [!] '  90 

Wag  it  meete  he  should  tarie  so  long  in  one  place 

Without  hanmonie  of  Musike,  or  some  solace  f  C  i 

Who  so  hath  suche  bees  as  your  maister  In  hys  head. 

Had  needc  to  have  his  spiritcs  with  Musike  to  be  fed. 

By  your  maistcrahips  licence  [fUking  ssmething from  bis  coai\. 
R.  Rayster.   What  is  that  ?  a  moalc  ?  96 

M.  Mery.    No  it  was  a  fooles  feather*  had  light  on  your  coate. 
R.  Roister.    I  was  nigh  no  feathers  since  I  came  from  my  bed, 
M.  Mery.    No  sir,  it  was  a  haire  that  was  fall  from  your  bed. 
R.  Roister.    My  men  com  when  it  plcsc  them. 
M.  Mery.    By  your  Icve. 
R.  Roister.    What  is  that.? 

M.  Mery.  Your  gown  was  foulc  spotted  with  the  foot  of  a  gnat.  lOO 
R.  Roister.    Their  maister  to  offcnde  they  are  nothing  afearde. 

What  now  ? 
M.  Mery.    A  lousy  haire  from  your  masterships  beard. 

Omnes  famui\t^ .  ^   And  sir  for  Nurses  sake  pardon  this  one 
offence. 

We  shall  not  after  this  shew  the  like  negligence.  104 

R,  Royster.    I  pardon  you  this  once,  and  come  sing  nere  the  wurse. 
M.  Mery.    How  like  you  the  good n esse  of  this  gentleman f, I  nunc? 

1  Hen  followi  i  &rcical  kok,  doubtletd]'  inwrted  for  the  ippboK  of  the  giUoin.  Ac 
niuiciiiu  in  luppOKd  Co  kntel  in  mock  rercrcDce  (t.  90),  while  M.  iodulgci  in  pncticil 
joka  upon  R. 

*  A  pjctnrc  of  ucb  t  '  linl'i  ftacbs,'  idded  Co  the  '  comb '  in  Douce'i  UhttrtBat^  tl. 
Plite4,  I  (cf.  ih.  p.  331). 

*  Z.,famalai,  buC  ttx  miidi  ue  not  on  the  iUgC)  T.    107  (liit  men)  ibon  dal  dK 
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M.  Mumhl.    God  save  his  maisterghip  that  so  can  his  men  forgeve. 
And  I  wyll  heare  them  sing  ere  I  go,  by  his  leave. 

R,  Rttjittr.    Mary  and  thou  shalt  wenche,  come  we  two  will  daunce. 

M.  Mumbl.  Nay  I  will  by  myne  owne  selfe  foote  the  song  perchaunce. 

R.  Rvfstir.    Go  10  it  sirs  lustily.  1 1 1 

M.  Mumii.    Pipe  up  a  mery  note, 

Let  me  heare  it  playde,  I  will  foote  it  for  a  grote. 

R.  RiTfster.    Now  nurse  take  thyg  same  letter  here  to  thy  migtresse. 

And  as  my  trust  is  in  thee  plie  my  businccse. 
M.Mumbl.    It  sbalbedonc[r|)  115 

M.  May.   Who  made  it  f 
R,  Rajster.    I  wrote  it  ech  whit. 
M.  Mery.   Then  nedes  it  no  mending. 
R.  RoyiUr.    No,  no. 
M.  Mery.    No  I  know  your  wit. 

I  warrant  it  wcl. 
M.  Mumb.    It  sbal  be  delivered. 

But  if  ye  spccde,  shall  I  be  considered  ? 
M.  Mery.   Whough,  dost  thou  doubt  of  that  ? 
Madgt.   What  shal  I  have  ?  119 

M.  Mery.    An  hundred  times  more  than  thou  canst  devise  to  crave 
At.  Mumbl.    Shall  I  have  some  newe  geare  ?  for  my  olde  is  all  spent. 
M.  Mery.    The  worst  kitchen  wench  shall  goe  in  ladies  rayment. 
M.  Mumbl.    Yea? 
M.  Mery.    And  the  worst  drudge  in  the  house  shal  go  better 

Than  your  mistrcssc  doth  now. 
Mar.   Then  I  trudge  with  your  letter.  [Exit.  ] 

R.  Rayster.  Now  may  I  repose  me :  Custancc  is  mine  owne.        c  ii  i 

Let  us  sing  and  play  homeward  that  it  may  be  knowne.      i  z6 
M.  Mery.    But  are  you  sure,  that  your  letter  is  well  enough  ? 
R.  Rtjster.    I  wrote  it  my  selfe. 
M.  Mery.    Then  sing  we  to  dinner. 

.     Here  they  sing,  and  g»  tut  singing. 

>  Cnunt  ntot  ippveiitlf  Co  the  SunJi  Sai^  U  tht  end  of  the  pli^.  ■  E.  bu'i\ 
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Actus,  i.     Scana,  v. 

Christian  Cu9TAtiCE.     Margeme  MuMSLECRtm*. 

C.  Custance.    Who  tooke  >  thee  chys  letter  Margerie  Mumblecnistf 

M.  Mumbl.    A  lustie  gay  bacbeler  tooke  it  me  of  trust, 
And  if  ye'seeke  to  him  be  will  lowc'  your  doing. 

C.  Custance.   Yea,  but  where  learned  he  that  manner  of  wowing } 

M.  Mumbl.    If  to  sue  to  hym,  you  will  any  pajnes  take,  5 

He  will  have  you  to  his  wife  (he  sayth)  for  my  sake. 

C.  Cuitanct.   Some  wise  gentlemen  belike.     I  am  bespoken': 
And  I  thought  verily  thys  had  bene  some  token 
From  my  dere  spouse^  Gawin  Goodluck,  whom  when  him 

please 
God  luckily  sende  home  to  both  our  bcanes  ease.  lO 

M.  Mumbl.  A  joyly  *  man  it  is  I  wote  well  by  report. 
And  would  have  you  to  him  for  marriage  resort : 
Best  open  the  writing,  and  see  what  it  doth  speake. 

C.  Custance,    At  thys  time  nourse  I  will  neither  reade  ne  breakc. 

M,  Mumbl.    He  promised  to  give  you  a  whole  pecke  of  goldc.     IJ 

C.  Custance.    Perchaunce  lacke  of  a  pynte  when  it  shall  be  all  tolde. 

M.  Mumbl.   I  would  take  a  gay  riche  husbande,  and  I  were  you. 

C.  Custance.    In  good  sooth  Madge,  een  so  would  I,  if  I  were  thou.' 
But  no  more  of  this  fond  talke  now,  let  us  go  in. 
And  see  thou  no  more  move  me  folly  to  b^in.  10 

Nor  bring  mee  no  mo  letters  for  no  mans  pleasure. 
But  thou  know  from  whom. 

M.  Mumbl.    I  warrant  ye  shall  be  sure. 


•iffianced;  cf.  IV.  i,  17)  IV    iu,  41;  V.  ii,  6. 

*C,  'iolj'i  cf.  ioily,  II.  iii,  53. 

*  CuMutce't  quick  uuwer  need  not  be  carnal  tack  Eo  Pinnenio  (u  bj  Cooper). 
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ACT.  11^  sc.  i]  Roister  Doister 

Actus,  ii.     Scsena  i.* 

DOBIHBT    DOUCHTIE. 

D.  Dtugh.    Where  is  the  house  I  goc  to,  before  or  behinde  ? 
I  know  not  where  nor  when  nor  bow  I  shal  it  Ande. 
If  I  had  ten  mens  bodies  and  legs  and  strength, 
This  trotting  that  I  have  must  needs  lame  me  at  length. 


And  nowe  that  r 


wyng, 


I  trust  there  shall  none  of  us  finde  laclce  of  doyng : 

Two  paire  of  shoes  a  day  will  nowe  be  too  litle 

To  serve  me,  I  must  trotte  to  and  fro  so  mickle. 

Go  beare  me  thys  token,  carrie  me  this  letter, 

Nowe  this  is  the  best  way,  nowe  that  way  is  better.  lo 

Up  before  day  sirs,  I  charge  you,  an  houre  or  twaine. 

Trudge,  do  me  thys  messi^c,  and  bring  worde  quicke  againe. 

If  one  misse  but  a  minute,  then  [H]is  armes  and  woundes^ 

I  woulde  not  have  slacked  for  ten  thousand  poundes. 

Nay  see  I  beseeche  you,  if  my  most  trustie  page,  15 

Goe  not  nowe  aboute  to  hinder  my  mariage, 

So  fervent  hotte  wowyng,  and  so  farre  from  wiving, 

I  trowe  never  was  any  creature  livyng, 

With  every  woman  is  he  in  some  loves  pang, 

Then  up  to  our  lute  at  midnight,  twangledome  twang,'         20 

Then  twang  with  our  sonets,  and  twang  with  our  dumps,* 

And  heyhough  from  our  heart,  as  heavic  as  lead  lumpes: 

Then  to  our  recorder^  with  toodleloudle  poope 

As  the  howlet  out  of  an  yvie  bushe  should  hoope. 

Anon  to  ourgitterne,  thrumpledum,  thrumpledum  thrum,     25 

Thrumpledum,     thrumpledum,    thrumpledum,    thrumpledum 

'  II.  i.     A  night  fui  puicd  betvnKn  the  line  iiul  the  •ccond  uti  [note  the  '  bH  ixj '  in 

>.  4i].    The  felkwing  monologue  ii  disdnctly  in  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  comedj.     Tba 
■e°»mK  the  bottom  oFthii  cage  in  ihe  E.  cop*  i>  C  t. 
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0>*  Songs  and  Balades  also  is  he  a  maker, 

And  that  can  he  as  finely  doe  as  lacke  Raker,'  C  iii  A 

Yea  and  extempore  will  he  dities  compose, 

Foolishe  Manias  here  made  the  like  I  suppose,  30 

Yet  must  we  sing  them,  as  good  stufle  I  undertake. 

As  for  such  a  pen  man  is  welt  iittyng  to  make. 

Ah  for  these  long  nights,  hcyhow,  when  will  it  be  day  i 

I  feare  ere  I  come  she  will  be  wowed  away. 

Then  when  aunswere  is  made  that  it  may  not  bee,  35 

0  death  why  commest  thou  not  ?  by  and  by*  (sayth  he)[i] 
But  then,  from  his  heart  to  put  away  sorowe. 

He  is  as  farre  in  with  some  newe  love  next  morowe. 

But  in  the  meane  season  we  trudge  and  we  trot. 

From  dayspring  to  midnyght,  I  sit  not,  not  rest  not.  40 

And  now  am  I  sent  to  dame  Christian  Custance : 

But  I  feare  it  will  cnde  with  a  mocke  for  pastance.' 

1  bring  hir  a  ring,  with  a  token  in  a  cloute, 

And  by  all  gesse,  this  same  is  hir  house  out  of  doute. 

I  knowe  it  nowe  perfect,  I  am  in  my  right  way.  45 

And  loe  yond  the  olde  nourse  that  was  wyth  us  last  day. 


Actus  ii.     Sctena  ii. 

Mage  MuMBLSCKtitr.     DoemET  Dotrainu. 

M.  Mumbl.    I  was  nere  so  shoke  *  up  afore  since  I  was  borne. 

That  our  mistresse  couldc  not  hare  chid  *  I  wold  have  sworne : 
And  I  pray  God  I  die  if  I  mcnt  any  barme. 
But  for  my  life  time  this  shall  be  to  me  a  charme. 
D.  Dough.    God  you  save  and  see  nurse,  and  howe  is  it  with  you  ?  5 
M.  Mumbl.    Mary  a  great  deale  the  worse  it  is  for  suche  as  thou. 

I  Cf  Skchon  ipiiiut  Gunocbe  :  "  Ye  wolde  be  ull^d  1  inaka-  And  mkc  mocke  Ijrke  Jake 
Rikcr"  (Dyce  :   "in  imiginiry  pcrton  whose  nunc  hid  become  pronitu)Ll  "  for  bad  rano). 

*  Note  ■  punnce,'  indiating  ihe  originil  ptonunclidon  in  tbc  rhyme,  III.  iii,  iji  ;  V.  5, 
33  ;  who*  the  word  ii  not  required  for  the  rhyme  ¥fe  find  '  pMtime,'  V.  »,  10,  etc.  So  in 
Heni;  VIII'i  &maui  long,  Peilimi  vilb  gtud  csmpanyi,  we  hare  llie  word  rhynuDj  wUb 
■  diliince,'  '  diuncE.'  *  Frani  time  to  6me,      Premft.  Pam.      Gtn.  Ei. 

*  'iboke'  in  Sbtluqmci  'chid'  cf.  II.  iii,  4. 
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D.  Dtugh.    For  me  ?     Why  so  ? 

M.  Mumb.    Why  wer  not  thou  one  of  them,  say, 

That  song  and  playde  here  with  the  gentleman  last  day  i 
D.  Dough.    Yes,  and  he  would  know  if  you  have  for  him  spoken. 

And  prayes  you  to  deliver  this  ring  and  token.  10 

M.  Mumbl,    Nowe  by  the  token  that  God  tokened  [,]  brother, 

I  will  deliver  no  token  one  nor  other. 

I  have  once  ben  so  shcnt  for  your  maisters  pleasure,  c  w 

As  I  will  not  be  agayne  for  all  hys  treasure. 
D.  Dough.    He  will  th^k  you  woman.  1 5 

M.  Mumbl.    I  will  none  of  his  thanke.  Ex. 

D.  Dough.    I  wecne  I  am  a  prophetc,  this  geare  will  prove  blanke : ' 

But  what  should  I  home  againe  without  answcre  go  i 

It  were  better  go  to  Rome  *  on  my  head  than  so. 

I  will  tary  here  this  moneth,  but  some  of  the  house  -  20 

Shall  take  it  of  mc,  and  then  I  care  not  a  louse. 

But  yonder  commcth  forth  a  wcnche  or  a  ladde, 

If  he  have  not  one  Lumbardcs  touche,"  my  lucke  is  bad. 


Actus,  ii.    Scscna.  iii. 

Tkuefbnie.     D.  Dough.     Tranr  T.     Anot  Al. 

Trupeny.   I  am  cleane  lost  for  lacks  of  mery  companie. 
We  gree  not  halfc  well  within,  our  wenches  and  I, 
They  will  commaunde  like  mistresses,  they  will  forbyd. 
If  they  be  not  served,  Tnipcny  must  be  chyd. 
Let  them  be  as  mery  nowe  as  ye  can  desire. 
With  turnyng  of  a  hande,  our  mirth  lieth  in  the  mire, 
I  can  not  skill  of  such  chaungeable  mettle. 
There  is  nothing  with  them  but  in  docke  out  nettle.* 


>  Cf.  tSchanur  {TkMef,  i 
rittoRomeonmydiDmb." 

,  i6g).  "Ifuiyof 

'  in  thm  be  Quyor  of  Ldndon  I  * 

riiI«U 

u  binJ 

KOMi  m  &n»d  far  their 

"Kitfi 

Bifit  ...  to  iccejue  a  k«i[^  i 

nn"  (Boordc-i />> 

.r,J.,  p 

.  186). 

*Cf.  Cb»n(*r,rrM/.  4,  4615 

.,ch.  . 

.     References  the  con!  of  nmle- 
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D,  Dough.    Whether  is  it  better  that  I  spealcc  to  hJm  furst, 

Or  he  first  to  me,  it  is  good  to  cast  the  wurst.  lo 

If  I  beginne  first,  he  will  smell  all  my  purpose, 
Otherwise  I  shall  not  neede  any  thing  to  disclose. 

Trupeny.    What  boy  have  we  yonder ,'      I  will  see  what  he  is. 

D.  Dough.    He  commeth  to  me.      It  is  hereabout  ywis. 

Trupeny.    Wouldest  thou  ought  friende,  that  thou  lookest  so  about? 

D.  Dough.    Yea,  but  whether  ye  can  heipe  me  or  no,  I  dout,       l6 
I  secke  to  one  mistressc  Custance  house  here  dwellyng. 

Trupenii.    It  is  my  mistresse  ye  seeke  too  by  your  telling. 

D.  Daugh.   Is  there  any  of  that  name  heere  but  shee  ? 

Trupenit.    Not  one   in   all  the  whole  townc   that  I   knowe  par- 
dee.  Ciil    20 

D.  Dough.    A  Widowe  she  is  I  trow. 

Trupenit.    And  what  and  she  be .' 

D.  Dough.    But  ensured  to  an  husbande. 

Trupenit.    Yea,  so  thinke  we. 

D.  Dough.    And  I  dwell  with  hir  husbande  that  trusteth  to  be. 

Trupenit.    In  faith  then  must  thou  needes  be  welcome  to  me, 

Let  us  for  acquaintance  shake  handes  tt^ithet,  IJ 

And  what  ere  thou  be,  heartily  welcome  hither. 

Tib. 'Tali.    Well  Trupenie  never  but  flinging.^  [eraerioi  irith  An.] 

Jn.  Alyfact.    And  frisking  ? 

Trupenie.    Well  Tibet  and  Annot,  still  swingyng  and  whiskyng  f 

Tib.  Talk.    But  ye  roile  abroadc. 

An.  Alyface.    In  the  streete  everc  where. 

Trupenit.    Where  are  ye  twaine,  in  chambers  when  ye  mete  me 
there .'  30 

But  come  hither  fooles,  I  have  one  nowe  by  the  hande, 
Servant  to  hym  that  must  be  our  mistressc  husbande, 
Byd  him  welcome. 

An.  Alyfact.    To  me  truly  is  he  welcome. 

Tib.  Tali.    Forsooth  and  as  I  may  say,  heartily  welcome. 

D,  Dough.    I  thank  you  mistresse  maides  35 

An.  Alyface.    I  hope  we  shal  better  know 

Tib.  Talk,    And  when  wil  our  new  master  come. 
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D.  Dough.    Shortly  I  trow. 

Tib.  Talk.    I  would  it  were  to  morow :  for  till  he  resorte 
Our  mtstresse  being  a  Widow  hath  small  comforte, 
And  I  hcarde  our  nourse  speake  of  an  husbande  to  day 
Ready  for  our  mistresse,  a  riche  man  and  a  gay,  40 

And  we  shall  go  in  our  frenche  hoodes '  every  day, 
In  our  silke  cassocks  (I  warrant  you)  frcshe  and  gay, 
In  our  tricke^  ferdegews  and  billiments  ofgolde,^ 
Brave*  in  our  sutes  of  chaunge  seven  double  folde. 
Then  shall  ye  see  Tibet  sirs,  treade  the  mosse  so  trimme,    45 
Nay,  why  sayd  I  treade  ?  ye  shall  see  hir  glide  and  swimme, 
Not  lumperdee  clumperdee  like  our  spaniell  Rig. 

Trupeny.    Mary  then  prickmedaintie  *  come  toste  me  a  fig.* 
Who  shall  then  know  our  Tib  Talke  apace  trow  ye  ? 

/in.  Aijface.    And  why  not  Annot  Alyfacc  as  fyne  as  she  ?  50 

Trupeny.    And  what  had  Tom  Trupeny,  a  father  or  none  ? 

An.  Alyfact.    Then  our  prety  newe  come  man  will  lookc  to  be  one. 

Trupeny,    We  fourc  I  trust  shall  be  a  joily  mery  knot. 

Shall  wc  sing  a  fittc  to  welcome  our  friende,  Annot  f  D  i 

An.  Alyfact,    Perchaunce  he  can  not  sing.  55 

D,  Dough,    I  am  at  all  assayes.^ 

Tik,  Tali,    By  cocke  and  the  better  welcome  to  us  alwayes. 

Here  tbey  sing. 

A  thing  very  fitte  No  man  complainyng,       65 

For  them  that  have  witte,  Nor  other  disdayning. 

And  arc  felowes  knittc  For  losse  or  for  gainyng, 

Servants  in  one  house  to  bee,  60  But  felowes  or  friends  to  bee. 

Is  fast  fast  for  to  sittc.  No  grudge  remainyng, 

And  not  oft  to  flitte.  No  worke  refrainyng,  70 

Nor  varie  a  whitte,  Nor  helpe  restrainyng. 

But  lovingly  to  agree.  But  lovingly  to  agree. 

'  Cf.  Boorde'i  Inmd.,  191,  etc.  *  MM.      Cf.  AKham,  Tm.  it. 

*  E.  and  A.   read ;    'ferdegew)^ ;   C,  and  H,  :   ^fcrdcgcwL*      la  It  the  sainc  u  FreiKh  t 
VfritgaUi  { A  vanlingak,  Cotgi. )  ?  ih.  1.  v.  Bavalti :  A  billiment  or  bod-aciire,  etc, 

*  gay  (tbeeaiEcM  qoM.  in  Maiaj  it  liorn  1568). 

'  Cf.  Jimieion'i  ScM.  Did.!     Prickmedainty,  one  who  ii  finical  in  dn»  or  caniatt- 

*  !•  this  iclated  Id  "ginngifig"  I  ''  nady  fbr  eroy  eroit  (^PUI.  Sk.  Did.), 
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No  man  for  despite,  After  dnidgerie, 

By  worde  or  by  write  When  they  be  werie. 

His  felowe  to  twite,  75  Then  to  be  merie, 

But  further  in  honestie.  To  laugh  and  sing  they  be  free 

No  good  turnes  cntwite,'  With  chip  and  cherie  85 

Nor  oldc  sores  recite,  Heigh  dene  deric, 

But  let  all  goe  quite.  Trill  on  the  bcric,* 

And  lovingly  to  agree,  80  And  lovingly  to  agree. 

Finis. 

Tib.  Talk.   Wyll  you  now  in  with  us  unto  our  mistresse  go  ? 

D.  Dough.    I  have  first  for  my  maister  an  errand  or  two.  -90 

But  I  have  here  from  him  a  token  and  a  ring. 

They  shall  have  moste  thanke  of  bir  that  first  doth  it  bring. 
Ttb.  Talk.    Mary  that  will  I. 
Trupeny,    See  and  Tibet  snatch  not  now. 

Tib.  Talk.  And  why  may  not  I  sir,  get  thanks  as  well  as  you  ?  Exeti. 
An,  Aiyface.    Yet  get  ye  not  all,  we  will  go  with  you  both.  9S 

And  have  part  of  your  thanks  be  ye  never  so  loth. 

\Exeanl  tmiei.'] 
D.  Daugh.   So  my  handes  are  ridde  of  it ;  I  care  for  no  more. 

I  may  now  return  home :  so  durst  I  not  afore.  Exeti. 


Actus,  ii.     Scfena.  iiii.  d  ■  * 

C.  CuiTANCE.     Tibet.     Ahhot  Altface.     Ttxnm. 

C.  Cuitance.   Nay  come  forth  all   t^ree:   and  come  hither  pretie 
mayde : 

Will  not  so  many  forewarnings  make  you  afrayde  i 
Tib.  Talk.   Yes  forsoth. 
C.  Custance.    But  stil  be  a  runner  up  and  downe 

Still  be  a  bringer  of  tidings  and  tokens  to  towne. 
Tib.  Talk.    No  forsoth  mistressc.  5 
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C.  Cusiance.    Is  all  your  dclitc  and  joy 

111  whiskyng  and  ramping'  abroade  like  a  Tom  boy. 
77*.  Talk.    Forsoth  these  were  there  too,  Annot  and  Trupenie. 
Trupenie.   Yea  but  ye  alone  tooke  it,  ye  can  not  denie. 
AniMt  Ahf.   Yea  that  ye  did. 
Tthtt.   But  if  I  had  not,  ye  twaine  would. 

C.  Custanct.    You  great  calfe  ye  should   have  more  wittc,  so  ye 
should :  10 

But  why  shoulde  any  of  you  take  such  things  in  hande. 
Tthtt.   Because  it  came  from  him  that  must  be  your  husbande. 
C.  Oatance.    How  do  ye  know  that  ? 
Tthtt.   Forsoth  the  boy  did  say  so. 
C.  Cuitanct.    What  was  his  name  \ 
An.  Aljfact,    We  asked  not. 
C.  (^tanei.    No?* 

Ah.  Alifact.    He  is  not  farre  gone  of  likelyhod,  15 

Trufmy.    I  will  see. 

C.  Cmlance.    If  thou  canst  linde  him  in  the  streete  bring  him  to  me. 
Truftnie.    Yes.  Exeat. 

C.  Custanct.    Well  ye  naughty  girles,  if  ever  I  perceive 

That  henceforth  you  do  letters  or  tokens  receive. 

To  bring  unto  me  from  any  person  or  place. 

Except  ye  first  shewe  me  the  partie  face  to  face,  20 

Eyther  thou  or  thou,  full  truly  abye  *  thou  shalt. 
Tibet.    Pardon  this,  and  the  next  tyme  pouder  me  in  salt. 
C.  Custanct,    I  shall  make  all  girles  by  you  twaine  to  beware. 
Tibtt.   If  ever  I  ofFendc  againe  do  not  me  spare. 

But  if  ever  I  sec  that  false  boy  any  more  25 

By  your  mistreshyps  licence  I  tell  you  afore 
•    I  will  rather  have  my  cote  twentie  times  swinged. 

Than  on  the  naughtie  wag  not  to  be  avenged, 
C  Custanct.    Good  wenches  would  not  so  rampe  abrode  ydelly. 

But  keepc  within  doores,  and  plie  their  work  earnestly,   d  ii     30 


■  mining  dutMdl,  efc. 

'  E.,  '  No  did  ? '  —  '  did '  •poili  the  rbyme. 

'  Cf.  PalipsTc,  41 5  i  I  ib]^,  I  fbnhynke  or  un  punitbed  lor  a  thyngt,  < 
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If  one  would  speake  with  me  that  is  a  man  likely, 

Ye  shall  have  right  good  thankc  to  bring  me  worde  quickly. 

But  otherwyse  with  messages  to  come  in  post 

From  henceforth  I  promise  you,  shall  be  to  your  cost. 

Get  you  in  to  your  work.  35 

Tib.  An.    Yes  forsoth. 
C.  Custance.    Hence  both  twainc. 

And  let  me  see  you  play  me  such  a  part  againe. 

[ExeantTn.  m/An.] 
Truptny  [entering^ .    Maistresse,  I  have  ninne  past  the  farre  ende  of 
the  streete, 

Yet  can  I  not  yonder  craftie  boy  see  nor  meete. 
C.  Custanct.   No  ? 
Trupewf.   Yet  I  looked  as  farre  beyonde  the  people. 

As  one  may  see  out  of  the  toppc  of  Paules  steeple.  40 

C.  Custance.  Hence  in  at  doores,  and  let  me  no  more  he  vext, 
Trupeny.  Forgeve  me  this  one  fault,  and  lay  on  for  the  next. 
C.  Custance.    Now  will  I  in  too,  for  I  thinke  so  God  me  mende, 

This  will  prove  some  foolishe  matter  in  the  ende.  Exttt. 


Actus.  [i]ii.    Sctena.  i. 

Mathewe  Mbrvckeekk. 

M.  Mery.   Nowe  say  thys  againe :  he  hath  somewhat  to  dooii^ 
Which  foUoweth  the  trace  of  one  that  is  wowing, 
Specially  that  hath  no  more  wit  in  his  hedde,  , 

Than  my  cousin  Roister  Doister  witball  is  ledde. 
I  am  sent  in  all  haste  to  espie  and  to  marke 
How  our  letters  and  tokens  are  likely  to  warke. 
Maister  Roister  Doister  must  have  aunswere  in  haste 
For  he  loveth  not  to  spcnde  much  labour  in  waste. 
Nowe  as  for  Christian  Custance  by  this  light. 
Though  she  had  not  hir  trouth  to  Gawin  Goodluck  pl^ht,  i 
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Yet  rather  than  with  such  a  loutishc  dolte  to  marie, 
I  dare  say  woulde  lyvc  a  poore  lyfe  solitarie, 
But  fayne  woulde  1  speaJce  with  Custance  if  I  wist  haw 
To  laugh  at  the  matter,  yond  commeth  one  fonh  now. 


Actus,  iii.     Scsena.  ii.  o  i  i 

Tibet.     M.  Mektgreekg.     CBKiriTAit  CutTANCi. 

Tih.  Talk.    Ah  that  I  might  but  once  in  my  life  have  a  sight 
Of  him  that  made  us  all  so  yll  shcnt  by  this  light, 
He  should  never  escape  if  I  had  him  by  the  earc, 
But  even  from  his  head,  I  would  it  bite  or  teare. 
Yea  and  if  one  of  them  were  not  inowe,  5 

I  would  bite  them  both  off,  I  make  God  avow. 

M.  Mery.  What  is  he,  whome  this  little  mouse  doth  so  threaten  ? 

Tth.  Talk.    I  woulde  teache  him  I  trow,  to  make  girles  shent  or 
beaten. 

M.  Mery.    I  will  call  hir :  Maide  with  whome  are  ye  so  hastie } 

Tib.  Talk.    Not  with  you  sir,  but  with  a  little  wag-pastie,  10 

A  deceiver  of  folkes,  by  subtill  craft  and  guile. 

M.  Mery.    I   knowc  where  she  is:    Dobinct  hath   wrought  some 
wile, 

Tib.  Talk,    He  brought  a  ring  and  token  which  he  sayd  was  sent 
From  our  dames  husbande,  but  I  wot  well  I  was  shcnt : 
For  it  liked  hir  as  well  to  tell  you  no  lies,  15 

As  water  in  hir  shyppe,  or  salt  cast  in  hir  eies : 
And  yet  whence  !t  came  neyther  we  nor  she  can  tell. 

M.  Mery.    We  shall  have  sport  anone ;  I  like  this  very  well. 
And  dwell  ye  here  with  mistresse  Custance  faire  maide  i 

Tib.  Tali.   Yea  mary  doe  I  sir:   what  would  ye  have  sayd  ?  20 

M.  Mery.    A  little  message  unto  hir  by  worde  of  mouth. 

Tib.  Talk.    No  messages  by  your  leave,  nor  tokens  forsoth. 

M.  Mtry.   Then  help  me  to  speke  with  hir. 

Ttbtt.   With  a  good  wil  that. 

Here  she  commeth  forth.     Now  speakc  ye  know  best  what. 
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[CusTANCE  ewteri.'y 

C.  Custanct,    None  other  life  with  you  maide,  but  abrode  to  (kip?  25 

Tib.  Tali.    Forsoth  here  is  one  would  speake  with  your  mistressbip.' 

C.  Custance.   Ah,  have  yc  ben  learning  of  mo  messages  now  ? 

Tib.  Tali.  I  would  not  hcarc  his  minde,  but  bad  him  shewc  it  to  you, 

C.  Custance.    In  at  dores. 

Tib.  Talk.   I  am  gon.  Ex. 

M.  Mery.    Dame  Custance  god  ye  save. 

C.  Custance.    Welcome  friend  Merygreeke:  and  what  thing  wold 
yc  have?  Dl»    30 

M.  Mery.    I  am  come  to  you  a  little  matter  to  breake. 

C.  Custance,    But  see  it  be  honestj  else  better  not  to  speake. 

M.  Mery.    Howe  feele  ye  your  selfe  af^cted  here  of  late  f 

C.  Custance.    I  feele  no  maner  chaunge  but  after  the  olde  rate. 

But  whereby  do  ye  meane?  35 

M.  Mery.    Concerning  mariage. 
Doth  not  love  lade  you  ? 

C.  Custance.    I  feele  no  such  cariage.' 

M.  Mery.    Doc  ye  feele  no  pangues  of  dot^e  ?  aunswere  me  ri^L 

C,  Custance.    I  dote  so,  that  I  make  but  one  sleepe  all  the  night 
But  what  necdc  all  these  wordcs  ? 

M.  Mery.    Oh  Jesus,  will  yc  see 

What  disscmblyng  creatures  these  same  women  be  ?  40 

The  gentleman  ye  wote  of,  whome  ye  doc  so  love, 

That  ye  woulde  fayne  marrie  him,  yf  ye  durst  it  move, 

Emong  other  richc  widowes,  which  are  of  him  glad. 

Lest  ye  for  lesing  of  him  perchaunce  might  runne  mad, 

Is  nowe  contented  that  upon  your  sute  making,  45 

Ye  be  as  one  in  election  of  taking. 

C.  Custance.   What  a  talc  is  this?  that  I  wote  of?  whome  I  love? 

M.  Mery.    Yea  and  he  is  as  loving  a  worme  againe  as  a  dove. 
Ecn  of  very  pitie  he  is  willyng  you  to  take, 
Bicause  ye  shall  not  destroy  your  selfc  for  his  sake.  50 

C.  Custance.    Mary  God  yelde  his  mashyp  what  ever  he  be, 
It  is  gentmanly  spolcen. 

'  Cr.  II.  a,  06.  >  Wnmg  Hgiunin  in  E.,  D.  T.  '  vrim. 
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.(/.  Mery.    Is  it  not  trowe  ye  ? 

If  ye  have  the  grace  now  to  otFcr  your  self,  yc  speede. 
C.  Cttsianct.    As  muche  as  though  I  did,  this  time  it  shall  not  neede, 

But  what  gentman  is  it,  I  pray  you  tell  mc  plainc,  55 

That  woweth  so  finely  ? 
M.  Mtrj.    Lo  where  ye  be  againe. 

As  though  yc  kncwc  him  not, 
C.  Custante.    Tush  yr  speakc  in  jest. 
M.  MiTj.    Nay  sure,  the  partie  is  in  good  knacking*  earnest, 

And  have  you  he  will  (he  sayth)  and  have  you  he  must. 
C.  Custance.    I  am  promised  duryng  my  life,  that  is  just.  60 

M.  Mery.    Mary  go  thinketh  he,  unto  him  alone. 
C.  Custance.    Ko  creature  hath  my  faith  and  trouth  but  one, 

That  is  Gawin  Goodlucke :  and  if  it  be  not  hec. 

He  hath  no  title  this  way  what  ever  he  be,  D  ffl  A 

Nor  I  know  none  to  whome  I  have  such  worde  spoken.  65 
M.  Mery.  Yc  knowe  him  not[,l  you[,]  by  his  letter  and  token  [!j 
C.  Custance.    In  dedc  true  it  is,  that  a  letter  X  have. 

But  I  never  reade  it  yet  as  God  me  save. 
M.  Mery.    Yc  a  woman  ?  and  your  letter  so  long  unredde. 
C.  Cuitance.    Ye  may  thcrby  know  what  hast  I  have  to  wedde.    70 

But  now  who  it  is,  for  my  hande  I  knowe  by  gesse. 
M,  Mery.      Ah  well  I  say. 
C.  Custance.    It  is  Roister  Dotster  doubtlesse. 
M.  Mery.   Will  ye  never  leave  this  dissimulation  f 

Ye  know  hym  not. 
C.  Custance.    But  by  imagination. 

For  no  man  there  is  but  a  very  dolt  and  loute  75 

That  to  wowe  a  Widowc  wouldc  so  go  about. 

He  shall  never  have  mc  hys  wife  while  he  doc  live. 
M.  Mery.    Then  will  he  have  you  if  he  may,  so  mote  I  thrive. 

And  he  biddeth  you  sende  him  worde  by  mc, 

71)at  yc  humbly  beseech  him,  ye  may  his  wife  be,  80 

And  that  there  shall  be  no  let  in  you  nor  mistrust. 

But  to  be  wedded  on  sunday  next  if  he  lust, 

And  biddeth  you  to  looke  for  him. 

'Cf.  ^ffami  omJ  f^ri.  (Dodilejr,  4,  "i  )  :   "it'l  dme  to  be  kiuckii*,"  ett. 
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C.  Custance.    Doth  he  byd  so } 

M.  Mery.  When  he  commcth,  aske  hym  whether  he  did  or  no  f 

C.  Cuitance.    Goe  say,  that  I  b!d  him  keepe  him  warme  at  home     85 

For  if  he  come  abroade,  he  shall  cough  me  a  mome.' 

My  mynde  was  vexed,  I  shrew  his  head  sottish  dolt. 

M.Mtry.    He  hath  in  his  head  [ ^1= 

C.  Custance,    As  much  braine  as  a  burbolt.' 

M.  Mtry.   Well  dame  distance,  if  he  heare  you  thus  play  choploge.* 

C.  Custanct.    What  will  he  ?  90 

M.  Mery.    Play  the  devill  in  the  horologe.'^ 

C.  Custanct.    I  defye  him  loute. 

M,  Mery.   Shall  I  tell  hym  what  ye  say  .' 

C.  Custance.    Yea  and  adde  what  so  ever  thou  canst,  I  thee  pray, 

And  I  will  avouchc  it  what  so  ever  it  bee. 
M.  Mery.    Then  let  me  alone  we  will  laugh  well  ye  shall  see. 

It  will  not  be  long  ere  he  will  hither  rcsorte.  95 

C.  Custance.   Let  hym  come  when   hym  lust,  I   wishc  no  better 
sport. 

Fare  ye  well,  I  will  in,  and  read  my  great  letter. 

I  shall  to  my  wower  make  answere  the  better.       Exeat.      0  n 


Actus,  iii.     Scena.  iii. 

Mathew  Merygkeeke.     Roiitek  Doivtek. 

M.  Mery.    Nowe  that  the  whole  answere  in  my  devise  doth  rest, 
I  shall  paint  out  our  wower  in  colours  of  the  best. 
And  all  that  I  say  shall  be  on  Custances  mouth. 
She  is  author  of  all  that  I  shall  speakc  forsoth. 

■  he  will  ihow  wlut  >  fool  bt  k;  cf.  Skdton,  i,  154:   "thoo  wy9u  cougbc  meidiwe" 

(ifble,  en:.)-  *  £-  huapenod. 

*  C^.  Pdigr.:    Byrde  bolt  minBai;  Cotgrare,  i.t.  'Mincni'  ...  a  quuidl  [airaw] 
without  fcatben,   ...  a  light-brain' d  .   .    .   fellow. 

<  Sat  Hits: \  Apaphzbigmi[i^^i,ap»J'iAanwf):  "cliap-loguen  or  giat  pnclen."  Tbe 
word  oiiginued  in  Pncaant  denaon  of  the  '  titipologiul '  and  'anago^cal '  leninofllKKbidi*- 
tici ;  cf.  TIndaU  on  iht  /our  j«iki  of  Scripniri  ( OiiJitiue  a/  a  Cbrriiim  Mmm,  304,  J07i 
J08)  !  "we  miat  Bek  out  lome  ibopologicil  I 
■>- t  (109)  i  3 


*  CT.  Hcywood,  Prtv.  1,  ch.  4  (lof )  ;  300  KfiftMU,  [ 
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But  yond  commeth  Roister  Doister  nowe  in  a  traunce.         5 

R,  Rejittr.     "Juno  sendc  me  this  day  good  lucke  and  good  chauncc. 
I  can  not  but  come  see  how  Merygreelce  doth  speedc. 

M.  Mery  \asid*\.    I  will  not  see  him,  but  give  him  a  jutte  in  deede.' 
I  crie  your  mastcrshyp  mercic[!]  \ruHni9g  barJ  in»  bim\ 

R.  Roytter.    And  whither  now  ? 

M.  Mery.    As  fast  as  I  could  runne  sir  in  post  iigainst  you.  10 

But  why  spcakc  yc  so  faintly,  or  why  arc  ye  so  sad  i 

R.  Reyster,   Thou  knowest  the  proverbe,  bycause  I  can  not  be  had. 
Hast  thou  spoken  with  this  woman } 

M.  Mery.    Yea  that  I  have. 

R,  Reystfr,    And  what  will  this  geare  bef 

M,  Mery.    No  so  God  me  save. 

R.  Roysler.    Hast  thou  a  flat  answer  f  15 

M.  Mery.    Nay  a  sharp  answer. 

R.  Reyster.    What 

M.  Mery.    Ye  shall  not  (she  sayth)  by  hJr  will  marry  hir  cat. 
Yc  arc  such  a  calfc,  such  an  assc,  such  a  blockc, 
Such  a  lilburne,^  such  a  hoball,^  such  a  lobcocke,* 
And  bicause  ye  shouldc  come  to  hir  at  no  season. 
She  despised  your  maship  out  of  all  reason.  20 

Bawawe '  what  ye  say  (ko  I)  of  such  a  jentman, 
Nay  I  feare  him  not  (ko  she)  doe  the  best  he  can. 
He  vaunteth  him  selfe  for  a  man  of  prowcsse  greatc, 
Where  as  a  good  gander  I  dare  say  may  him  bcate. 
And  where  he  is  louted  "  and  laughed  to  skorne,  2$ 

For  the  veriest  dolte  that  ever  was  borne, 
And  veriest  lubber,  sloven  and  beast. 

Living  in  this  worlde  from  the  west  to  the  cast:  Dnt 

Yet  of  himsclfe  hath  he  suche  opinion. 
That  in  all  the  worlde  is  not  the  like  minion.^  30 

1  To  hit,  ortunigiiiiK  {Bant,  i;So,  cT.  HiU),  'heavy,  taifii  Mnr  {HaUimU). 

■  Cf.  SherwDod  :  a  Hob  (or  downa).  *  lubber. 

'  Cf.  Baw  I  at  an  eicluiutian  of  contempt,  repudntlon.  In  Fiini  Plraim.,  C  i ),  74,  11, 
I9I  ("Mill  lud  in  Lincailurc  ai  an  imojeccion  of  concempt  and  abbofiBKe,"  Wliiului, 
iJij,  cf.  Skat).  •  humiliatBl ,  Shik.,  i  Hi«.  VI.  (IV.  iii,  13). 

^  act  only  the  loret,  nrcctbait,  etc.,  bat  i1m  the  Aittenr,  BTorile  (of  1  prina),  dopicibk 
mature  (dlCotgr.). 
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He  thinketh  eche  woman  to  be  brought  in  dotage 

With  the  onely  sight  of  his  goodly  personage : 

Yet  none  that  will  have  hym  :  we  do  hym  loute  and  flocke,^ 

And  make  him  among  us,  our  common  sporting  stoclce, 

And  so  would  I  now  (ko  she)  save  onely  bicause,  35 

Better  nay  (ko  I)  I  lust  not  mcdle  with  dawcs. 

Ye  are  happy  (ko  1)  that  yc  arc  a  woman, 

This  would  cost  you  your  life  in  case  yc  were  a  man. 

R.  Royutr.    Yea  an  hundred  thousand  pound  should  not  save  hir 
life. 

M.  Mtrj.    No  but  that  ye  wowe  hir  to  have  hir  to  your  wife,     40  ' 
But  I  coulde  not  stoppe  hir  mouth. 

R.  Reyster.    Heigh  how  alas, 

M.  Mery.    Be  of  good  cheere  man,  and  let  the  worlde  passe.' 

R.  Rayiter.    What  shall  I  doe  or  say  nowe  that  it  will  not  bee. 

M.  Mery.    Ye  shall  have  choice  of  a  thousande  as  good  as  sbee, 
And  ye  must  pardon  hir,  it  is  for  lacke  of  wittc.  45 

R.  Rtystrr.    Yea,  for  were  not  I  an  husbande  for  hir  fitte  ? 
Well  what  should  I  now  doe  \ 

M.  Mery,    In  faith  I  can  not  tell. 

R.  Royittr.    I  will  go  home  and  die. 

M.  Mery.   Then  shall  I  bidde  toll  the  bell  ? 

R.  R^iter.   No. 

M.  Mfry.    God  have  mcrcte  on  your  soule,  ah  good  gentleman, 
That  cr  yc  shuld  th  [u]s  dye  for  an  unkinde  woman,  50 

Will  ye  drinkc  once  ere  yc  goe. 

R.  Rayster.    No,  no,  I  will  none. 

M.  Mery.    How  feele  ^  your  soule  to  God. 

R.  Rayster.    I  am  nigh  gone. 

M.  Mery.   And  shall  we  hence  streight  ? 

R.  Rayster.   Yea. 

M.  Mery.    Placebo  dIUxi. 

'■Ladnivii  {Jhccifactn)  ;  iitcd  ■!»  in  Udill'i  Parfhr.  H  Latt  (1545;  *Bt  PHI.  Sk. 
Dill.). 

*Cf.  THBniliyMjil.,  101,  Old  TnaItfTrtai*rii  '  wrnie,'  Ftmr  RUm. ;  "latbeiraU 
■•lUle,'"  MHi  and  Sciiaci. 

■  A  tnraUdaa  bmn  the  Lion  Qrdo  ad  ■oiuiandam  infirwuim  ^iairrna  am  ifimfh 
futmtJt  cridtt  In  dam,  Mnkdl,  Mn.  Sii.,  i,  89). 
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Maister  [R]oistcr  Doistcr  will  streight  go  home  and  die.     ut 

infra}  54 

/!.  Rtfiter.    Heigh  how,  alas,  the  pangs  of  death  my  hearte  do  breake. 

M.  Merj.    Holde  your  peace  for  shame  sir,  a  dead  man  may  not 

speake. 

Nequaniio :  What  mourners  and  what  torches  shall  we  have  ? 
R.  Rvfster.   None. 
M.  Merj.    Dirige.     He  will  go  darklyng  to  his  grave, 

Neque^  iux,  tuque  crux,  neque  mourners,  neque  cUnke, 

He  will  Etcale  to  heaven,  unknowing  to  God  I  thinke.  60 

A  p»rta  itiferi,  who  shall  your  goodcs  posscsse? 
R.  Rtfster.    TTiou  shalt  be  my  sectour,'  and  have  all  more  and 
lesse.  E  i 

M.  Mery.    Requiem  attrnam.     Now  Gq^reward  your  mastershyp. 

And  I  will  crie  halfepenie  doale  for  your  worshyp. 

Come    forth    sirs,   heare    the    doleful  1    newes   I   shall    you 

tell.  £twa(  orCH  miHai,         65 

Our  good  maister  here  will  no  longer  with  us  dwell. 

But  in  spite  of  Custance,  which  hath  hym  wericd. 

Let  us  see  his  mashyp  solemncly  buried. 

And  while  some  piece  of  his  soulc  is  yet  hym  within, 

Som^  part  of  his  funeralls  let  us  here  begin,  70 

Audiai  vocem.  All  men  take  heede  by  this  one  gentleman, 

Howe  you  sette  your  love  upon  an  unkinde  woman. 

For  these  women  be  all  such  madde  pievishc  elves. 

They  will  not  be  wonne  except  it  please  them  selves. 

But  in  fayth  Custance  if  ever  ye  come  in  hell,  75 

Maister  Roister  Doister  shall  serve  you  as  well. 

And  will  ye  needes  go  from  us  thus  in  very  deede  i 

R.  Rtjiter.    Yea  in  good  sadnesse  [!] 

M.  Mery.    Now  Jesus  Christ  be  your  speede. 

Good  night  Roger  olde  knave,  farewell  Roger  olde  knave, 
Good  night  Roger*  olde  knave,  knave  knap.  ut  infra} 

Pray  for  the  late  maister  Roister  Doisters  soule,  81 

And  come  forth  parish  Clarke,  let  the  passing  bell  toll. 

*S«p..<7. 
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Pray  for  your  mayster  sirs,  and  for  hym  ring  a  peale.    jU  ktm 
He  was  your  right  good  maJster  while  he  was  in  heale.  ^St<<- 
^»i  Lazarum.  85 

R,  Raster.    Heigh  how. 

M.  Afery.    Dead  men  go  not  so  fast 

In  Paradhum.  87 

R.  Rvfster.   Heihow. 

M.  Merj.    Soft,  heare  what  I  have  cast' 

R.  Rgjster.    I  will  heare  nothing,  I  am  past. 

M.  Mery.    Whough,  wellaway. 

Ye  may  tarie  one  houre,  and  heare  what  I  shall  say,  90 

Ye  were  best  sir  for  a  while  10  revive  againe. 
And  quite  them  er  ye  go. 

R.  Raster.    Trowest  thou  so  ? 

M.  Mery.    Yc  plain. 

R.  Reyiter.    How  may  I  revive  being  nowe  so  farre  past  ? 

M,  Mery.    I  will  rubbe  your  temples,  and  fette  you  againe  at  last. 

R.  Reytter.    It  will  not  be  possible.  95 

M.  Mtry  [rubbing  R.'t  temples  rBughly'\ .   Yes  for  twentie  poundc. 

R.  Raster.    Arme$[!]  >  wlut  dost  thou  ? 

M.  Mery.    Fet  you  again  out  of  your  sound  ' 

By  this  crosse  ye  were  nigh  gone  in  dcede,  I  might  feele 
Your  soulc  departing  within  an  inche  of  your  heele,  Eif 

Now  folow  my  counsell. 

R.  Royster.    What  is  it  f 

M.  Mery.    If  I  wcr  you, 

Cusiance  should  eft  seelce  to  me,  ere  I  woulde  bowe.  lOO 

R,  Rtyster.    Well,  as  thou  wilt  have  me,  even  so  will  I  doe, 

M,  Mery.    Then  shall  ye  revive  againe  for  an  houre  or  two. 

R.  Roysier.    As  thou  wilt  I  am  content  for  a  little  space.  , 

M.  Mery.    Good   happe  is  not   hastie:*    yet  in   space  co[n[e]ili 
grace,* 
To  speake  with  Custance  your  selfe  shoulde  be  very  well,  105 
What  good  therof  may  come,  nor  I,  nor  you  can  tell. 

'  bj  (Jod'i  AriMi  1      '  '      '  *  Cf.  1.  iii,  tl,  14- 

•  HcjFwood,  Pm.  I,  tL  4.  (17)  ;  Cundoi'i  Pnv.,  »7I. 
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But  now  the  matter  siandeth  upon  your  mariage, 

Ye  must  now  take  unto  you  a  lustie  courage.^ 

Ye  may  not  speake  with  a  faint  heart  to  Custancc, 

But  with  a  lusty  breast'  and  countenance,  IIO 

That  she  may  knowe  she  haih  to  answere  to  a  man. 

R.  Rofster.    Yes  I  can  do  that  as  well  as  any  can. 

M,  Mtrj,    Then  bicause  ye  must  Custancc  face  to  face  wowe, 
Let  us  see  how  to  behave  your  sclfe  ye  can  doe. 
Ye  must  have  a  portely  bragge  after  your  estate.  IIJ 

R.  Roister.   Tushe,  I  can  handle  that  after  the  best  rate. 

M.  Mtrj.    Well  done,  so  loe,  up  man  with  your  head  and  chin, 
Up  with  that  snoute  man :  so  loe,  nowe  ye  begin, 
So,   that   is   somewhat    like,   but[,]    prankie^   cote,    nay[,] 

whan  [!] 
That  is  a  lustie  brute,*  handes  under  your  side  man :  1 20 

So  loe,  now  is  it  even  as  it  shoulde  ^  bee. 
That  is  somewhat  like,  for  a  man  of  your  d^ree. 
Then  must  ye  stately  goe,  jetting*  up  and  downe. 
Tut,  can  ye  no  better  shake  the  tailc  of  your  gowne  ? 
There  loe,  such  a  lustie  bragge  it  is  ye  must  make.  125 

R.  Rijster.    To  come  behind,  and  make  cuitsie,  thou   must  som 
pains  take. 

M,  Mery.    Else  were  I  much  to  blame,  I  thanke  your  mastershyp  [,]  ' 
The    lorde    one    day  [ — ]  all    to    begrime    you    with    wor- 
shyp,  [Jl/.  puibei  moltnt^  againit  R-l 

Backe  sir  sauce,^  let  gentlefolkes  have  elbawe  roome, 
Voyde  sirs,  see  ye  not  maister  Roister  Doister  come  ?  130 

Make  place  my  maisters.  [^Knocks  agmil  J.] 

R.  Rfffster.    Thou  justlest  nowe  to  nigh. 

M,  Mtry.    Back  al  rude  louteg,  E  B 

'  K.  tnika  the  rh]riTic  ■  cmugt.' 

'  Cf.  PalifT.  p.  6G41  Kt  \ta  [^Tihiei  in  oAa. 

*|iUant ;  cf.  J.  ii,  1x4,  anJ  tbc  Fnrih  Song,  t.  7. 

'  A.  bu  '  tfaoujd. ' 

<  Cf.   Pil^.  589  :  I  jotc  with  licyiin  uid  counlenauDcc  (o  M  fbrtlic  my  idft.     yt 

'  £.  tarn  no  punttuatun  aitxr  '  mMCcnlifp '  n  '  toed ' )  A.  hu  1  period  after  the  former. 
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R.  Raster.    Tush. 

M.  Mtrj.    I  crie  your  maship  mercy 

Hoighdagh,  if  faire  tine  miscresse  ,Cu8tance  save  you  now, 
Ralph  Roystcr  Doister  were  hir  owne  I  warrant  you. 

R.  Roysttr,    Nearc'  an  M  by  your  girdle?'  135 

M.  Mtrf.   Your  good  mastcrshyps 

Maistershyp,  were  hir  owne  Mistreshyps  mistreshyps, 
Ye  were  taie*  up  for  haulces,  ye  were  gone,  ye  were  gone, 
But  now  one  other  thii^  more  yet  I  thinke  upon.  ^ 

R.  Rajster.   Shewe  what  it  is. 

M.  Mery.   A  wowcr  be  he  never  so  poore 

Must  play  and  sing  before  his  bestbeloves  doore,  140 

How  much  more  than  you  } 

R.  Rtyster.   Thou  spealccst  wel  out  of  dout. 

M.  Mery.   And  perchaunce  that  woulde  make  hir  the  sooner  come 
out. 

R.  Rtfster.    Goe  call  my  Musitians,  bydde  them  high  apace. 

M.  Mery.    I  wyll  be  here  with  them  ere  ye  can  say  trey  ace.*     Exut. 

R.  Royster.   This    was  well    sayde  of  Merrygrcelee,   I   lowc  hys 
wit,  145 

Before  my  swectc  hearts  dore  we  will  have  a  fit[,] 
That  if  my  love  come  forth,  that  I  may  with  hir  talkc, 
I  doubt  not  but  this  geare  shall  on  my  side  walke. 
But  lo,  how  well  Merygreeke  is  returned  sence. 

AI.  Mery    [^returmng  with  the  musiciani^.    There    hath    grown   no 
grasse  on  my  hccle  since  I  went  hence,  150 

Lo  here  have  I  brought  that  shall  make  you  pastance. 

R.  Rtysttr.    Come  sirs  let  us  sing  to  winne  my  deare  love  Custance- 

Cmiient* 

M.  Mery.   Lo  where  she  commeth,  some  countenaunce  to  hir  make. 
And  ye  shall  heare  me  be  plaine  with  hir  for  your  sake.     154 
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Actus,  iii.     Saena.  iiii. 

CuiTANCE.       MbRYGUEKE.       RoDTEK   DoifTIft. 

C,  Custance,    What  gaudyng^  and  foolyng  is  this  afore  my  doore  ? 

M.  Merj.    May  not  folks  be  honest,  pray  you,  though  they  be  pore  P 

C.  Custance.    As  that  thing  may  be  true,  so  rich  folics  may  be  fooles, 

R.  Rtfster.    Hir  talke  Is  as  line  as  she  had  learned  in  schooles. 

M.  Mtry.  Looke  partly  towarde  hir,  and  drawe  a  little  nere.  E  ii  i 

C.  Custance.    Get  ye  home  idle  folkes.  6 

M,  Mtrj.   Why  may  not  we  be  here  ? 

Nay  and  ye  will  haze,^  haze :  otherwise  I  tell  you  plaine. 
And  yc  will  not  haze,  then  give  us  our  geare  againe. 

C.  Cuttance.   In  deede  I  have  of  yours  much  gay  things  God  save  all. 

R,  Rfffster,    Speake  gently  unto  hir,  and  let  hir  take  all.  lo 

At,  Mtry.   Ye  are  to  tender  hearted  :  shall  she  make  us  dawes  i 
Nay  dame,  I  will  be  plaJne  with  you  in  my  friends  cause. 

R.  Reyster.   Let  all  this  passe  sweete  heart  and  accept  my  service.' 

C.  Custanci.    I  will  not  be  served  with  a  foole  in  no  wise. 

When  I  choose  an  busbande  I  hope  to  take  a  man.  1 5 

Ai.  Merj.    And  where  will  ye  finde  one  which  can  doe  that  he  can  ? 
Now  thys  man  towarde  you  being  so  kinde. 
You  not  to  make  him  an  answere  somewhat  to  his  mindc. 

C,  Custance.    I  sent  him  a  full  answere  by  you  dyd  I  not  ? 

Ai.  Airrj,   And  I  reported  it.  20 

C,  Custance,    Nay  I  must  speake  it  againe. 

R.  Royster.   No  no,  he  tolde  it  all. 

Af.  Mtry.   Was  I  not  metely  plaine  i 

R.  Reysttr.  Yes. 

Af.  Mtry.    But  I  would  not  tell  all,  for  faith  if  I  had 

With  you  dame  Custance  ere  this  houre  it  had  been  bad, 

And  not  without  cause  :  for  this  goodly  personage, 

Ment  no  lessc  than  to  joync  with  you  in  mariage.  25 
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C.  Custance.   Let  him  wast  no  more  labour  nor  sute  about  me. 

M.  Mery.    Ye  know  not  where  your  preferment  lieth  I  see, 
He  sending  you  such  a  token,  ring  and  letter. 

C.  Custance,    Mary  here  it  is,  ye  never  sawe  a  better. 

M,  Mery,   Let  us  see  your  letter.  30 

C.  Custance.    Holde,  reade  it  if  ye  can. 

And  see  what  letter  it  is  to  winne  a  woman. 

M,  MtTj  \takis  the  letter  and  reads] .    To  mine  owne  deare  coney 
birde,  swete  heart,  and  pigsny 
Good  Mistresse  Custance  present  these  by  and  by, 
Of  this  superscription  do  ye  blame  the  stile  j 

C  Custance.   With  the  rest  as  good  stufle  as  ye  reddc   a  great 
while.  35 

M.  Mery.    Swcetr  mistresse  where  as  I  love  you  nothing  at  all,' 
Regarding  your  substance  and  richesse  chiefe  of  all, 
For  your  personage,  beautie,  demeanour  and  wit, 
I  commende  me  unto  you  never  a  whit.  E5 

Sorie  to  heare  report  of  your  good  welfare.  40 

For  (as  I  heare  say)  suche  your  conditions  are, 
That  ye  be  worthie  favour  of  no  living  man, 
To  be  abhorred  of  every  honest  man. 
To  be  taken  for  a  woman  enclined  to  vice. 
Nothing  at  all  to  Vertue  gyving  hir  due  price.  45  . 

Wherfbre  concerning  manage,  ye  are  thought 
Suche  a  iine  Paragon,  as  nere  honest  man  bought. 
And  no  we  by  these  presentes  I  do  you  advertise 
That  I  am  minded  to  marrie  you  in  no  wise. 
For  your  goodes  and  substance,  I  coulde  bee  content  50 

To  take  you  as  ye  are.     If  ye  mynde  to  bee  my  wyfe. 
Ye  shall  be  assured  for  the  tyme  of  my  lyfe, 
I  will  keepe  ye  ryght  well,  from  good  rayment  and  fare, 
Ye  shall  not  be  kepte  but  in  sorowe  and  care. 
Ye  shall  in  no  wyse  lyve  at  your  owne  libertie,  55 

Doe  and  saj  what  ye  lust,  ye  shall  never  please  me, 

1  The  ambigvou  letter  lindi  i  pre-Shikeipeuiin  panltd  In  the  adrioJ  poem  en  Wma 
Friiued  fTom  jtid.  Mi.  1749a,  fol.  18,  in  FlUgd'i  Lriilmcb,y.  39  j  and  in  the  pocDi  frioid 
in  ViKtetJahrlmcb,  14,  114. 
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But  when  ye  arc  mciy,  I  will  be  all  sadde. 

When  ye  are  sory,  I  will  be  very  gladde. 

When  yc  scekc  your  heartes  ease,  I  will  be  unkindc, 

At  no  tymc,  in  me  shall  ye  muche  gentlenesse  finde.  6o 

But  alt  things  contrary  to  your  will  and  minde, 

Shall  be  done :  otherwise  I  wyll  not  be  behinde 

To  speake.     And  as  for  aU  them  that  woulde  do  you  wrong 

I  will  so  helpe  and  mainteyne,  ye  ^  shall  not  lyve  long. 

Nor  any  foolishe  dolte,  shall  cumbre  you  but  I.'  65 

I,  who  ere  say  nay,  wyll  stickc  by  you  tyll  I  die, 

Thus  good  mistresse  Custance,  the  lorde  you  save  and  kepe. 

From  me  Roister  Doister,  whether  I  wake  or  slepe. 

Who  favoureth  you  no  lessc,  (ye  may  be  boldc) 

Than  this  letter  purporteth,  which  ye  have  unfolde.  70 

C.  Cuitance.    Howe  by  this  letter  of  love  f  is  it  not  fine  ? 

R.  Rajiter.    By  the  armcs  of  Caleys  =  it  is  none  of  myne. 

M.  Merj.    Fie  you  are  fowle  to  blame  this  is  your  owne  hand.    E  iii  * 

C.  Custantt,    Might  not  a  woman  be  proude  of  such  an  husbande  f 

M.  MtTj.   Ah  that  ye  would  in  a  letter  shew  such  despite.  75 

R.  Rifiter.    Oh  I  would  I  had  hym  here,  the  which  did  it  endite. 

M.  Mtrj.    Why  ye  made  it  your  selfe  ye  tolde  me  by  this  light. 

R.  Rajtttr.    Yea  I  ment  I  wrote  it  myne  owne  selfe  yesternight. 

C.  Cuttanct,    Ywls  sir,  I  would  not  have  sent  you  such  a  mocke. 

R.  Rtjsttr.    Ye  may  so  take  it,  but  I  ment  it  not  so  by  cocke.     80 

M.  Mery.  Who  can  blame  this  woman  to  fume  and  frette  and 
rage? 
Tut,  tut,  your  selfe  nowe  have  marde  your  owne  marriage. 
Well,  yet  mistresse  Custance,  if  ye  can  this  rcmitte. 
This  gentleman  other  wise  may  your  love  requitte.  84 

C.  Cuitance,    No  God  be  with  you  both,  and  seekc  *  no  more  to 
me.  Exiai. 

R.  Rifsier.   Wough,  she  is  gone  for  ever,  I  shall  hir  no  more  see. 

'  CI.  in  T,  77,  wboc  II  •bould  tan  wiitKn  at  imerted  '  jr**,'  that  obniting  the  necc*- 
■ijof  KKrtiag  ID  bad  gnmimr  —  *thc<r'  lot  'tbem.' 

*  See  Affotia  H  unJer  '  Aibet." 

•cr.  IV.  tQ,  4S  i  in  oath  Id  Skelnn'i  M^f.  SS;  (and  B^wgt,  39S).  CUak  wai 
Im  totbe  Eoglbh  JiuiuarT  10,  155!. 

«a  *.  110,  133)  U.m,  I7,<(C 
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M.  Aftry.   What  wccpe  f  fye  for  shame,  and  blubber  ?  for  manho<]s 
take, 
Never  lette  your  foe  so  muche  pleasure  of  you  take. 
Rather  play-  the  mans  parte,  and  doe  love  refraine. 
If  she  despise  you  een  despise  ye  hir  againe.  90 

R.  Royster.    By  gosse '  and  for  thy  sake  I  defye  hir  in  deede. 

M.  Mtrj.  Yea  and  perchaunce  that  way  yc  shall  much  sooner  specde, 
For  one  madde  proprctic  these  women  have  in  fey, 
When  ye  will,  they  will  not :  Will  not  ye,  then  will  they. 
Ah  foolishc  woman,  ah  moste  unluckie  Custancc,  9J 

Ah  unfortunate  woman,  ah  pievishe  Custance, 
Art  thou  to  thine  harmes  so  obstinately  bent. 
That  thou  canst  not  see  where  licth  thine  high  preferment  ? 
Canst  thou  not  lub  '  dis  man,  which  coulde  lub  dee  so  well  P 
Art  thou  so  much  thine  own  f<w[?]  '  lot> 

R.  Rajtttr.    Thou  dost  the  truth  lell. 

M.  Mtry.    Wei  I  lament. 

R,  Rajsttr.    So  do  I. 

M.  Mtry.    Whcrfor  ? 

R.  Rajsttr.    For  this  thing 
Bicausc  she  is  gone. 

M.  Mtry.    I  moume  for  an  other  thing. 

R.  Rofiter.    What  is  it  Mciygrccke,  wherfore  thou  dost  griefetake? 

M.  Mtrj.    That  I  am  not  a  woman  mysclfc  for  your  sake, 

I  would  have  you  my  selfc,  and  a  strawc  for  yond  Gill,      105 
And  mockc"  much  of  you  though  it  were  against  my  will. 
I  would  not  I  warrant  you,  fall  in  such  a  rage,  E  l< 

As  so  to  refuse  suche  a  goodly  personage. 

R.  Raysler.    In  faith  I  heartily  thanke  thee  Merygrceke. 

M.  Mtry.    And  I  were  a  woman.  110 

R.  Royster.    Thou  wouldest  to  me  seeke. 

J/.  Mtry.    For  though  I  say  it,  a  goodly  person  ye  bee. 

R.  Raysttr.    No,  no. 

M.  Mtry.    Yes  a  goodly  man  as  ere  I  dyd  sec. 

R.  Raysttr.    No,  I  am  a  poore  homely  man  as  God  made  mcc. 

■  =  Gog'i.      R.'i  oitbi  giin  Ibne  wirh  tut 
«Cfi  I.  ii,  146.  *nuke;  cf.  I.  iv 
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M.  Miry.    By  the  faith  that  I  owe  to  God  sir,  but  ye  bee. 

Woulde  I   might  for  your  sake,  spend  a   thousande   pound 
land.  115 

R.  Rsfster.    I  dare  say  thou  wouldest  have  me  to  thy  husbande. 
M,  Mery.    Yea  :  And  I  were  the  fairest  lady  in  the  shiere, 

And  kncwc  you  as  I  know  you,  and  see  you  nowe  here. 

Well  I  say  no  more. 
R.  Rnysler.    Grammercies  with  all  my  hart. 

id.  Mtrj.   But  since  that  can  not  be,  will  ye  play  a  wise  parte  \  1 20 
R.  Royster.    How  should  I  ? 
id.  Mery.    Refraine '  from  Custance  a  while  now. 

And  I  warrant  hir  soone  right  glad  to  seelce  to  you, 

Ye  shall  see  hir  anon  come  on  hir  knees  creeping. 

And  pray  you  to  be  good  to  hir  salte  teares  weeping. 
R.  Reyster.    But  what  and  she  come  not?  125 

M.  Mery.    In  faith  then  ferewei  she. 

Or  else  if  ye  be  wroth,  ye  may  avenged  be. 
R.  Rttyster.    By  cocks  precious  potsticke,  and  een  so  I  shall. 

I  wyll  utterly  destroy  hir,  and  house  and  all, 

But  I  woulde  be  avenged  in  the  meanc  space, 

On  that  vile  scribler,  that  did  my  wowyng  di^race.  130 

M.  Mery.   Scribler  (ko  you)  in  deede  he  is  worthy  no  lesse. 

I  will  call  bym  to  you,  and  ye  bidde  me  doubtlesse. 
R.  Rayiter.    Yes,  for  although  he  had  as  many  lives. 

At  a  thousandc  widowes,  and  a  thousande  wives. 

As  a  thousande  lyons,  and  a  thousand  rattes,  1 35 

A  thousandc  wolves,  and  a  thousandc  cattes, 

A  thousandc  bullcs,  and  a  thousandc  calves. 

And  a  thousande  l^ions  divided  in  halves, 

He  shall  never  scape  death  on  my  swordes  point. 

Though  I  shoulde  be  torne  therfore  joynt  by  joynt  140 

M.  Mery.    Nay,  if  ye  will  kyll  him,  I  will  not  fette  him,  E  It  ^ 

I  will  not  in  so  mucbe  extremitie  sette  him, 

He  may  yet  amende  sir,  and  be  an  honest  man. 

Therefore  pardon  him  good  souie,  as  muche  as  yc  can. 

1  Pilotrio  (MrVri  GUr.  1144)  :  Nmm  in  it  vHtmfittrii .  .  .  Smi  mbr,  vimi,  futam. 
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R.  Raster.   Well,  for  chy  sake,  this  once  with  his  lyfe  he  shall 
passe,  i+S 

But  I  wyll  hewc  hym  all  to  pieces  hy  the  Masse. 
M,  Mtry.   Nay  feyth  ye  shall  promise  that  he  shall  no  hanne  have, 

Else  I  will  not  set  him. 
R.  Rvfstfr.    I  shall  so  God  me  gave. 

But  I  may  chide  him  a  good.' 
M.  MtTj.    Yea  that  do  hardely. 

R,  Rejitir.    Go  then.  150 

M.  Merj.   I  returne,  and  bring  him  to  you  by  and  by.  Ex. 


Actus  iii.     Scacna  v. 

RoBTEK  Donrut.     Mathbwe  Merygiieekg.     Soivenek. 

R.  Raster.    What  is  a  gentleman  but  his  worde  and  his  promise? 
I  must  nowe  save  this  vilaines  lyfe  in  any  wife, 
And  yet  at  hym  already  my  handes  doe  ticlde, 
I  shall  uncth  bolde  them,  they  wyll  be  so  licide.  ,  ^ 

But  lo  and  Merygreeke  have  not  brought  him  sens  ?  S 

M.  Mery  [entering  with  the  i'mt/.] .    Nay  I   woulde  I  had  of  my 

purse  payde  fortie  pens. 
Scrivener.    So  woulde  I  too  :  but  it  needed  not  that  stounde, 
M.  Mery.    But  thejentman'  had  rather  spent  five  thousandc  pounde, 

For  it  disgraced  him  at  least  iive  tymes  so  muche. 
Scrivener.    He  di^raced  hym  selfe,  his  loutlshnesse  is  suche.        lo 
R.  Rgyster.    Howe  long  they  staiide  prating?      Why  comst  tbou 

not  away  ? 
M.  Mery.    Come^powe.aa  hymselfe,  and  hearke  what  he  will  say. 
Scrivener.    I  am  hot  afrayde  in  his  presence  to  appeere. 
R.  Roysier.    Arte  thou  come  felow  ? 

Scrivener.    Hoitv  thinke  you?  am  I  not  here?  14 

R.  Royster.    What  hindrance  hast  thou  done  me,  and  what  villanic  ^ 
Scrivener.    It  hath  come  of  thy  selfe,  if  thou  hast  had  any. 
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R.  Raster.   All  the  stocke  thou  comest  of  later  or  rather,' 
From  thy  fyrst  fathers  grandfathers  fathers  father, 
Nor  all  that  shall  come  of  thee  to  the  worldes  ende,  F  i 

Though  to  three  score  generations  they  descende^  20 

Can  be  able  to  make  me  a  just  recompense. 
For  this  trespasse  of  thine  and  this  one  offense. 

Serivtner.    Wherin  f 

R.  Rayster.    Did  not  you  make  me  a  letter  brother  ?  ^ 

Scriventr.    Pay  the  like  hire,  I  will  make  you  suche  an  other. 

R.  Rayiter.    Nay  see  and  these  whooreson  Phariseys  and  Scribes  25 
Doc  not  get  their  livyng  by  polling^  and  bribes.* 
If  it  were  not  for  shame   faJvuneei  towards  ibe  Str.  W  iiriie  him.'] 

Scrivener.^    Nay  holde  thy  hands  still. 

M.  Mtry.    Why[,]   did  ye  not  promise  that  ye  would  not   him 
spill  f 

Scrivener  [prepares  tt^ght].    Let  him  not  spare  me.  [5/r/M  R.'] 

R.  Rajiter.    Why  wilt  thou  strike  me  again? 

Serivtner.  Yc  shall  have  as  good  as  ye  bring  of  me  that  is  plaine,  30 

M.  Mery.    I  can  not  blame  him  sir,  though  your  blowes  wold  him 
greve. 
For  he  luioweth  present  death  to  ensue  of  all  ye  geve. 

R.  Reyster.    Well,  this  man  for  once  hath  purchased  thy  pardon. 

Scrivener.    And  what  say  ye  to  me  ?  or  else  I  will  be  gon. 

R,  Rejster.    I  say  the  letter  thou  madest  me  was  not  good.  35 

Scrivener.    Then  did  ye  wrong  copy  it  of  likelyhood. 

R.  Rv/iter.    Yes,  out  of  thy  copy  worde  for  worde  I  wrote. 

Scrivener.    Then  was  it  as  ye  prayed  to  have  it  1  wote. 

But  in  reading  and  pointyng  there  was  made  some  faulte. 

R.  Rosier.    I  wote  not,  but  it  made  all  my  matter  to  haultc.        40 

Scrivener.    How  say  you,  is  this  mine  originall  or  no? 

R.  Rtysler.    The  selfe  same  that  I  wrote  out  of,  so  mote  I  go. 

Scrivener.    Loke  you  on  your  owne  fist,^  and  I  will  looke  on  this. 
And  let  this  man  be  judge  whether  I  rcade  amisse. 
'  KioDD.  *  Cf.  '  couan,'  III.  i,  4.  *  nvindliag. 

'nibbing;  Palqr.  465  :  1  biibe,  I  puU,  I  p^U  t     It  irOt  (Rmanr),  ji  Jtntit.  .  .     H<- 

bribeth  and  he  poUeth. 

*  So  in  E. ;  A.,  C,  ind  H.  give  the  wonk  "  Ni;  .  .  .  uill  "  to  Miry  unoeceoarily. 
'  il.  had  Kcdved  hi*  copy  back  fitim  Cuiunce  ! 
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To  myne  owne  dere  coney  birde,  sweete  heart,  and  pigsny,'  45 
Good  mistressc  Custancc,  present  these  by  and  by. 
How  now  ?  doth  not  this  superscription  agree  ? 

R.  Ratter.  Reade  that  is  within,  and  there  ye  shall  the  fault  sec. 

Scrivener.    Sweete  mistressc,  where  as  I  love  you,  nothing  at  all 
Regarding  your  richcsse  and  substance :  chiefc  of  all  50 

For  your  personage,  beautic,  demeanour  and  witte 
I  commende  me  unto  you  :  Never  a  whitte 
Sory  to  heare  reporte  of  your  good  welfare.  r  i  i 

For  (as  I  heare  say)  suche  your  conditions  are, 
That  ye  be  woithie  favour :  of  no  living  man  55 

To  be  abhorred :  of  every  honest  man 
To  be  takcft  for  a  woman  enclined  to  vice 
Nothing  at  all :   to  vcrtue  giving  hir  due  price. 
Wherefore  concerning  mariage,  ye  are  thought 
Suche  a  fine  Paragon,  as  nere  honest  man  bought.  60 

And  nowe  by  these  presents  I  doe  you  advertise, 
That  I  am  minded  to  marrie  you  :  In  no  wyse 
For  your  goodes  and  substance :  I  can  be  content 
To  take  you  as  you  are :  yf  ye  will  be  my  wife, 
Ye  shall  be  assured  for  the  time  of  my  life,  65 

I  wyll  kcepc  you  right  well :  from  good  raiment  and  fore, 
Ye  shall  not  be  kept :  but  in  sorowe  and  care 
Ye  shall  in  no  wyse  ly ve :  at  your  owne  libertie. 
Doe  and  say  what  ye  lust :  ye  shall  never  please  me 
But  when  ye  are  merrie :  I  will  bee  all  sadde  7^ 

When  ye  are  soric :  I  wyll  be  very  gladde 
When  ye  seekc  your  heartcs  case:  I  will  be  unkindc 
At  no  time :  in  mc  shall  ye  muche  gentlencsse  finde. 
But  all  things  contrary  to  your  will  and  minde 
Shall  be  done  otherwise :  I  wyll  not  be  behynde  75 

To  speake :  And  as  for  all  they  that  woulde  do  you  wrong, 
(I  wyll  so  helpe  and  maintayne  ye)  shall  not  lyve  long. 
Nor  any  foolishc  dolte  shall  cumber  you,  but  I, 
I,  who  ere  say  nay,  wyll  sticke  by  you  tyll  I  die. 
Thus  good  mistresse  Custance,  the  lorde  you  save  and  kcpc.  80 
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From  me  Roister  Doister,  whether  I  wake  or  tlepe. 
Who  favoureth  you  no  lesse,  (ye  may  be  bolde) 
Than  this  letter  purponeth,  which  ye  have  unfolde. 
Now  sir,  what  default  can  ye  finde  in  this  letter  ? 

R.  Rtfster.    Of  truth  in  my  mynde  there  can  not  be  a  better.       85 

Scrhtiur.    Then  was  the  fault  in  readyng,  and  not  in  writyng. 
No  nor  I  dare  say  in  the  fourme  of  endityng,  f  A 

But  who  read  this  letter,  that  it  sounded  so  nought  I 

M.  Mery,    I  rcdde  it  in  deede. 

Scrivener.   Ye  red  it  not  as  ye  ought. 

R.  Rtjstir.    Why  thou  wretched  villaine  was  all  this  same  fault  in 
thee  ?  [AJvantes  Mgrify  agaigit  JV.]    90 

M.  Mery  [ttriies  JE.].    I  knoclce  your  costarde^  if  ye  oiler  to  strike 
me. 

R.  Raysttr.   Strikcst  thou  in  deedc }  and  I  offer  but  in  jest  I 

M.  Mery.   Yea  and  rappe  you  ag^ne  except  ye  can  sit  in  rest. 
And  I  will  no  longer  tarie  here  me  beleve, 

R.  Royster.    What  wilt  thou  be  angry,  and  I  do  thee  forgeve  ?       95 
Fare  thou  well  scriblcr,  I  eric  thee  mercie  in  deede. 

Scrivener.    Fare  ye  well  bibbler,  and  worthily  may  ye  specde. 

R.  Raster,    If  it  were  an  other  but  thou,  it  were  a  knave. 

M.  Mery.   Ye  are  an  other  your  selfe  sir,  the  lorde  us  both  save, 
Albeit  in  this  matter  I  must  your  pardon  crave,  100 

Alas  wouldc  ye  wyshe  in  me  the  witte  that  ye  have  f 
But  as  for  my  fault  I  can  quickely  amende, 
I  will  shewe  Custance  it  was  I  that  did  ofFende. 

R.  Reyster.    By  so  doing  hir  anger  may  be  reformed. 

M.  Mery,    But  if  by  no  entreatie  she  will  be  turned,  105 

Then  sette  lyght  by  hir  and  bee  as  testie  as  shee, 
And  doe  your  force  upon  hir  with  extremitic. 

R.  Reitttr.    Come  on  therefore  lettc  us  go  home  in  sadncsse. 

M.  Mery.    That  if  force  shall  neede  all  may  be  in  a  rcadincsse,> 
And  as  for  thys  letter  hardely^  let  all  go,  1 10 

We  wyll  know  where*  she  refuse  you  for  that  or  no. 

Extant  am^be,'\ 
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Actus  iiii.     Sca-na  i. 


Sim  Sure.    Is  there  any  man  but  I  Sym  Suresby  alone, 

That  wquld  have  taken  such  an  enterprise  him  upon. 

In  suchc  an  oucragious  tempest  as  this  was. 

Suchc  a  daungcrous  gulfe  of  the  sea  to  passe.  F 

I  thinice  verily  Neptunes  mightic  godshyp, 

Was  angry  with  some  that  was  in  our  shyp. 

And  but  for  the  honestie  which  in  me  he  foundc, 

I  thinke  for  the  others  sake  we  had  bene  drowndc. 

But  fye  on  that  servant  which  for  his  malsters  wealth  ^ 

Will  stickc  for  to  hazarde  both  his  lyfe  and  his  health. 

My  maister  Gawyn  Goodlucke  after  me  a  day 

Bicause  of  the  weather,  thought  best  hys  shyppe  to  stay. 

And  now  that  I  have  the  rough  sourges  so  well  past, 

God  graunt  I  may  6nde  all  things  safe  here  at  last. 

Then  will  I  thinke  all  my  travaile  well  spent. 

Nowe  the  first  poynt  wherfore  my  maister  hath  me  sent 

Is  to  salute  dame  Christian  Custance  his  wifc^ 

Espoused :  whome  he  tendreth  no  lesse  than  his  life, 

I  must  see  how  it  is  with  hir  well  or  wrong. 

And  whether  for  him  she  doth  not  now  thinke  long : 

Then  to  other  friendes  I  have  a  message  or  tway. 

And  then  so  to  returne  and  mete  him  on  the  way. 

Now  wyll  I  goe  knocke  that  I  may  dispatche  with  speede. 

But  loe  forth  commeth  hir  selfe  h<^pily  in  deede. 

Actus  iiii.     Scsena  ii. 

Chrutian  Custance.     Sim.  Sukesbt. 

C.  Custance.    I  come  to  see  if  any  more  stirryng  be  here, 
.But  what  straunger  is  this,  which  doth  to  me  appere  ? 

>  wel&n ;  cf.  Prg/.  10. 

*  Cf.  'ipouK,'  nc.,  J.  V,  9  ;  IV.  lii,  41.      E.  haicommi  between  *»ili: '  and  ■  Eifunl 
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Sjfm  Sitri.   Lwill   speake   to   hir:   Dame  the   lorde   you  gave  and 

see. 
C.  Cuitance.    What  friendc  Sym  Suresby  ?     Forsoth  right  welcome 

yc  be, 
Howe  doth  mine  ownc  Gawyn  Goodluckc,  I  pray  the  tell  ?    5 
S.  Suresbj.    When  he  knoweth  of  your  health  he  will  be  perfect 

well. 
C.  Ciutance.    If  he  have  perfect  hclth,  I  am  as  I  would  be.  F  iil 

Sim.  Sure.    Suchc  ncwes  will  please  him  well,  this  is  as  it  should  be. 
C  Cuitanet.    I  thinke  now  long  for  him, 

Sjm  Sure.    And  he  as  long  for  you.  10 

C.  Custance.    When  wil  he  be  at  home  i 
l^mSure.    His  heart  is  here  een  now 

His  body  commeth  after. 
C.  Cuslance.    I  woulde  see  that  faine. 
Sm  Sure.    As  fast  as  wynde  and  sayle  can  cary  it  a  maine. 
But  what  two  men  are  yonde  comming  bithcrwarde  ? 
C.  Cujtanee.    Now   I  shrew  their  best  Christmasse  chetes*  both 

togetherward.  14 

Actus,  iiii.     Saena.  iii. 

Chuttian  Cu9ta»ce.     Sni  Sureiby.     Ralph  RotrrEH.     Mathew 
Merygkeju.     Tkupeny. 

C.  Custance.    What  meanc  these  Icwdc  fclowcs  thus  to  trouble  me 
stilf 
Sym  Suresby  here  perchance  shal  therof  demc  som  yll. 
And  shall  su[g]pect'  in  me  some  point  of  naughcinesse. 
And  they  come  hitherward. 

Sm  Sure.    What  is  their  busincsse } 

C  Cuitaiiee.    I  have  nought  to  them,  nor  they  to  me  Jn  sadnesse.   5 

^  Sure.    Let  us  hearken  them,  somewhat  there  is  I  feare  it. 

R.  Rffster.    I  will  speake  out  aloude  best,  that  she  may  hcare  it. 

M.  Mery.    Nay  alas,  yc  may  so  fcare  hir  out  of  hir  wit. 

R.  Rtjiter.    By  the  crosse  of  my  sworde,  I  will  hurt  hir  no  whit. 

■Cr.  V.  It,  it  i  'cheek'  hoc  like  ■eyn,'  '  Meth.'  ■  £.,  'tupen.' 
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M.  Mtry,    Willyedocnohanneindee<le,$hsmi trustyourworde?  lo 

R.  Rayster.    By    Roister    Doisters    fayth    I    will    spcake    but    in 
borde. 

Sim  Sure.    Let  us  hearken  them,  somwhat  there  is  I  feare  it. 

R.  Rtytter.    I  will  speakc  out  aloude,  I  care  not  who  heare  it : 
Sirs,  see  that  my  harnessc,  my  tergat,  and  my  shield, 
Be  made  as  bright  now,  as  when  I  was  last  in  fielde,  15 

As  white  as  I  shoulde  to  warre  againe  to  morrowe : 
For  sicke  shall  I  be,  but  I  worke  some  folke  sorow. 
Tberfore  see  that  all  shine  as  bright  as  sainct  George, 
Or  as  doth  a  key  newly  come  from  the  Smiths  forge. 
I    woulde    have    my    sworde    and    harnesse    to    shine    so 
bright,^  F  iu  *      20 

That  I  might  therwith  dimme  mine  enimies  sight, 
I  would  have  it  cast  beames  as  fast  I  tell  you  playne. 
As  doth  the  glittryng  grasse  after  a  showre  of  raJne. 
And  see  that  in  case  I  shoulde  neede  to  come  to  arhiing, 
All  things  may  be  ready  at  a  minutes  warning,  25 

For  such  chaunce  may  chauncc  in  an  houre,  do  ye  heare  f 

M.  Mtrj.    As  perchance  shall  not  chaunce  againe  in  seven  yeare. 

R.  Rgyiter.    Now  draw  we  neare  to  hir,  and  here  what  shall  be  sayde. 
\Advantis  ttatrds  Cw/.] 

M.  Mtrj.    But  I  woulde  not  have  you  make  hir  too  muche  afrayde. 

R.  Royster.    Well  founde  sweete  wife'  (I  trust)  for  al  this  your  soure 
looke.  30 

C.  Cuitance.   Wife,  why  cal  ye  me  wife  ? 

Sim  Sun.   \enters  while  the  last  words  are  spckin^.    Wife?  this  gear 
goth  acrook. 

M.  Miry.    Nay  mistresse  Custance,  I  warrant  you,  our  letter 
Is  not  as  we  redde  een  nowe,  but  much  better, 
Apd  where  ye  halfe  stomaked  this  gentleman  afore. 
For  this  same  letter,  ye  wyll  love  hym  now  therefore,  35 

Nor  it  is  not  this  letter,  though  ye  were  a  queene, 
That  shoulde  breake  marriage  betweene  you  twaine  I  weene. 

C.  Custance.    I  did  not  refuse  hym  for  the  letters  sake. 

R.  Rayster.    Then  ye  are  content  me  for  your  husbande  to  take. 
i.Tikm  bim  PUuiiu,  mi.  Gla.  I.  i.  *  Ct  IV.  3,  17. 
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C.  Custance.    You  for  my  husbandc  to  take  i*  nothing  Icssc  trucly.  40 
R.  Rvfster.    Yea  say  so,  swcetc  spouse,  afore  straungers  hardly. 
M.  Mery.    And  though  I  have  here  his  letter  of  love  with  me, 

Yet  his  ryng  and  tokens  he  sent,  kcepe  safe  with  ye. 
C  Custance,   A  mischiefe  take  his  tokens,  and  him  and  thee  too. 

But  what  prate  I  with  fooles }  have  I  nought  else  to  doo  ?   45 

Come  in  with  me  Sym  Suresby  to  take  some  repast. 
Sim  Sure.    I  must  ere  I  drinke  by  your  leave,  goe  in  all  hast. 

To  a  place  or  two,  with  earnest  letters  of  his. 
C.  Custance.   Then  come  drink  here  with  me. 
Sim  Sure.    1  thank  you. 
C.  Custance.    Do  not  misse. 

You  shall  have  a  token  to  your  maister  with  you.  50 

Igm  Sun.    No  tokens  this  time  gramcrcles,  God  be  with  you. 

Exeat. 
C,  Custance.   Surely  this  fellowe  misdeemeth  some  yll  in  me. 

Which  thing  but  God  helpe,  will  go  ncere  to  spill  me. 
R.  Rtyster.    Yea  farewell  fellow',  and  tell  thy  maister  Goodluckc 

That  he  comcth  to  late  of  thys  blossomc  to  plucke.      f  ir    55 

Let  him  keeps  him  there  still,  or  at  least  wise  make  no  hast. 

As  for  his  labour  hither  he  shall  spende  in  wast. 

His  betters  be  in  place  no  we. 
M.  Mery  [asiJe'j ,    As  long  as  it  will  hold. 
C.  Custance,    I  will  be  even  with  thee  thou  beast,  thou  mayst  be 

bolde. 
R.  RiTfster,   Will  ye  have  us  then  ?  60 

C.  Custance,    I  will  never  have  thee.'^ 
R.  Rvfster,    Then  will  I  have  you  ! 
C.  Custance.    No,  the  devill  shall  have  thee. 

I  have  gotten  this  houre  more  shame  and  hanne  by  thee. 

Then  aU  thy  life  days  thou  canst  do  me  honestie. 
M,  Merj  [to  Roister].   Why  nowe  may  ye  see  what  it  comth  too 
in  the  ende, 

To  make  a  deadly  foe  of  your  most  loving  frende :  65 

[To  Custance'].    And  ywis  this  letter  if  ye  woulde  heare  it  now — ' 
C.  Custance.    I  will  heare  none  of  it. 

1  Note  the  *  ibec '  uid  '  you.' 
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M.  Mery  \lo  Cwf.] .    In  faith  would  ravishe  you. 
C.  Cuilance.    He  hath  stained  my  name  for  ever  this  ts  clearc 
R.  Reyiler.    I  can  make  all  as  well  in  an  houre  — 
•  M.  Mtry  \aiidt\.    As  ten  yearc  — 

[Te  Gust  A,    How  say  ye,  will  ye  have  him  ?  70 

C.  Custancc.    No. 
M.  Mery.    Will  ye  talce  him  ? 
C.  Cttstance.    I  defie  him. 
M.  May.    At  my  word  f 
C.  Cuitanci.    A  shame  take  him. 

Waste  no  more  wynde,  for  it  will  never  bee. 
M.  Miry.    This  one  faalte  with  twaine  shall  be  mended,  ye  shall  see. 

Gentle  mistrcsse  Custance  now,  good  mistresse  Custance, 

Honey  mistresse  Custance  now,  swcete  misiresse  Custance,   75 

Golden  mistresse  Custancc  now,  white '  mistresse  Custance, 

Silken  misiresse  Custance  now,  faire  mistresse  Custance. 
C.  Custance.    Faith  rather  than  to  mary  with  suche  a  doltishe  loute, 

I  woulde  matche  my  sclfe  with  a  beggar  out  of  doute. 
M.  Mery.    Then  I  can  say  no  more,  to  speede  we  are  not  like,    80 

Except  ye  rappe  out  a  ragge  of  your  Rhetorilce. 
C.  Custance.   Speake  not  of  winnyng  me ;  for  it  shall  never  be  so. 
R.  Ri^sier.   Yes  dame,  I  will  have  you  whether  ye  will  or  no, 

I  commaunde  you  to  love  me,  wherfore  shoulde  ye  not  ? 

Is  not  my  love  to  you  chafing  and  burning  hot  i  85 

M.  Mery,    Too  hir,  that  is  well  sayd. 
R.  Rayster.    Shall  I  so  breake  my  braine 

To  dote  upon  you,  and  ye  not  love  us  againe  ? 
M.  Mery.    Wei  sayd  yet. 
C.  Custance.    Go  to  [,]  you  goose. 
R,  Reyster.    I  say  Kit  Custance, 

In  case  ye  will  not  haze,^  well,  better  yes  perchaunce.        F  It  i 
C.  Custance.    Avaunt  lozeil,^  picke  thee  hence.  90 

M.  Mery,    Well  sir,  ye  perceive. 

For  all  your  kinde  ofFer,  she  will  not  you  receive. 
R.  Raytier.    Then  a  strawe  for  hir,  and  a  strawe  for  hir  againe, 

She  shall  not  be  my  wife,  woulde  she  never  so  faine, 
>Ct  1.1,49.  *cr.  Ul.  iT,'7,  >.  *  lubber  or  lout. 
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No  ind  though  she  would  be  at  ten  thousand  poundc  cost. 
M.  Merj.   Lo  dame,  ^e  may  see  what  an  husbande  ye  have  lost.  95 
C  Cuttaace,    Yea,   no   force,   a   Jewell    muche    better    lost   than 

founde. 
M.  Mery.    Ah,  ye  will  not  beleve  how  this  doth  my  heart  wounde. 

How  shoulde  a  manage  betwcne  you  be  towarde, 

If  both  panics  drawc  backe,  and  become  so  frowarde. 
K,  RvfitfT  [^threatening,  advancing  upon   Cusl.^.    Nay  dame,  I  will 
fire  thee  out  of  thy  house,^  100 

And  destroy  thee  and  all  thine,  and  that  by  and  by. 
M,  Mery.    Nay  for  the  passion  of  God  sir,  do  not  so. 
R.  Rtyster.    Yes,  except  she  will  say  yea  to  that  she  sayd  no. 
C.  Cuttanei.    And  what,  be  there  no  officers  trow  we,  in  towne 

To  chccke.idle  loytrers,^  braggyng  up  and  downe?  105 

Where  be  they,  by  whome  vacabunds  shoulde  be  represt  ? 

That  poore  sillie*  Widowes  might  live  in  peace  and  rest. 

Shall  I  never  ridde  thee  out  of  my  companie  ? 

I  will  call  for  belpe,  what  hough,  come  forth  Tntpenie. 
Trupenie   [entering^.    Anon.     What  is  your  will  mistresse?  dyd  ye 
call  me.^  no 

C.  Cusianct.    Yea,  go  runne  apace,  and  as  fast  as  may  be. 

Pray  Tristram  Trusty,  my  mostc  assured  frende. 

To  be  here  by  and  by,  that  he  may  me  defcnde. 
Trupenie.   That  message  so  quickly  shall  be  done  by  Gods  grace, 

That  at  my  returne  ye  shall  say,  I  went  apace.       Exeat.     115 
C.  Gusiante,   Then  shall  we  see  I  trowe,  whether  ye  shall  do  me 

hanne, 
R.  Rff/sttr.   Yes  in  tzah  Kitte,  I  shall  thee*  and  thine  so  channe, 

Tliat  all  women  incarnate  by  thee  may  beware. 
C.  Custance.    Nay,  as  for  charming  me,  come  hither  if  thou  dare, 

I  shall  cloutc  thee  tyll  thou  stinke,  both  thee  and  thy  traine,  120 

And  coyle  thee   mine  owne    handes,  and   sende  thee   home 
^ine. 
R.  Rajstrr.   Yea  sayst  thou  me  that  dame  ?  dost  thou  me  threaten  ? 

Goe  we,  I  still  see  whether  I  shall  be  beaten.  o  i 
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M.  Mrry.    Nay  for  the  paishc '  of  God,  let  me  now  ucate  peace, 
For  bloudshcd  will  there  be  in  case  this  strife  increace.       115 
Ah  good  dame  distance,  take  better  way  with  you. 
C.  Custance,    Let  him  do  his  worst. 

M.  Mery.     [Relster  advances  upon  Cuit.y  attempts  U  striie] .    YeU  in 

time.  [tf  Cfii.] 

R.  Roystrr  [is  beaten  bad  by  Cust.;  retiring  toAfery.:'j,    Come  hence 

thou.  ExeoMt  Reiiter  et  Mery. 

Actus,  iiii.     Scscna.  tiii. 
CnunuN  Cun-ANCK.      Anot  Alhacb,      Tibet  T,     M.   Mumbucrdtt. 

C.  Custance.   So  sirra,  if  I  should  not  with  hym  tako  this  way, 
I  should  not  be  Hddc  of  him  I  thinlce  till  doomes  day, 
I  will  call  forth  my  folkes,  that  without  any  moclces 
If  he  come  agayne  we  may  give  him  rappes  and  knockes. 
Mage  Mumblecrust,  come  forth,  and  Tibet  Talke  apace.      5 
Yea  and  come  forth  too,  mistresse  Annot  Alyface. 

l^Euler  tie  mtUi.] 

Anmt  Alf,    I  come. 

Tibet,    And  I  am  here. 

M.  Mumb.    And  I  am  here  too  at  length. 

C.  Custance.    Like  warriers  if  nede  bee,  ye  must  shew  your  strength 
The  man  that  this  day  hath  thus  begitcd  you. 
Is  Ralph  Roister  Doister,  whome  yc  know  well  inowc,*       lO 
The  moste  loute  and  dastarde  that  ever  on  groundc  trode. 

Ttb.  Talk.    I  see  all  folke  mocke  hym  when  he  goth  abrodc. 

C  Custance.    What  pretie  maide  ?   will  ye  talke  when  I  speake? 

Ttb.  Talk.    No  forsooth  good  mistresse. 

C.  Custance.    Will  ye  my  tale  breake  ? 

He  threatneth  to  come  hither  with  all  his  force  to  fight,      15 
I  charge  you  if  he  comefQon  him  with  all  your  might  [!] 

M.  Mumhl.    I  with  my  distane  will  reache  hym  one  rappe, 

Tib.  Talk.    And  I  with  my  ncwc  broome  will  sweepe   hym  one 

swappc 
*  Cf.  r.  loi  'piMon'  [  '["lie,'  IV.  til,  Jl  j  IV.  viii,  51.        *  A.  roll  'dwitc,'  C  'iiwKe.' 
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And  then  with   our   greate  dubbe   I  will   reache  hym   one 
rappe  [— ] 
An.  Aliface.    And  I  with  our  sltitnmer  will  fling  him  one  flappe,  20 
Tib,  TaUt.    Then  Tnipenies  lireforke  will  him  shrewdly  fray. 

And  you  with  the  spitte  may  drive  him  quite  away. 
C.  Custmue.    Go  make  all  ready,  that  it  may  be  ecn  so.  G  i  i 

TA.  Talk.    For  my  parte  I  shrewe  them  that  last  about  it  go. 

ExtMl. 

Actus,  iiii.     Scfena.  v. 

CHunuM  Cun-ANCE.     Trupenib.     Tmstkau  Tkurrr.     C.  Con-AMCS. 

C.  Custance.    Trupenie  dyd  promise  me  to  runne  a  great  pace, 

My  friend  Tristram  Trusty  to  set  into  this  place. 

Indeede  he  dwelleth  hence  a  good  stert  ^  I  confesse : 

But  yet  a  quicke  messanger  might  twice  sincc[,]  as  I  gesse. 

Have  gone  and  come  againe.     Ah  yond  I  spie  nim  now,        5 
Trupewf  \inlers  with  Trusty^  wham  he  leaves  behind^.    Ye  are  a  slow 
goer  sir,  I  make  God  avow. 

My  mistresse  Custance  will  in  me  put  all  the  blame. 

Your  leggs  be  longer  than  nyne :   come  apace  for  shame. 
C.  distance.    I  can'  thee  thanke  Trupenie,  thou  hast  done  right  wele. 
Tnpeny,  Maistressesincel  went  no  grasse  hath  growneon  myhcle,io 

But  maister  Tristram  Trustie  here  maketh  no  speedc. 
C.  Custance.   That  he  came  at  all  I  thanke  him  in  very  deede, 

For  now  have  I  neede  of  the  helpe  of  some  wise  man, 
T.  Trusty.  Then  may  I  be  gone  againe,  for  none  such  I  [a]m, 
Trupenie.   Ye  may  bee  by  your  going :  for  no  Alderman  15 

Can  goe  I  dare  say,  a  sadder  pace  than  ye  can. 
C.  Custance,    Trupenie  get  thee  in,  thou  shall  among  them  knowe. 

How  to  use  thy  selfe,  like  a  propre  man  I  trowe. 
Tmpeny,    I  go.  C^-*-] 

C.  Custance,    Now  Tristram  Trusty  I  thank  you  right  much. 

For  at  my  first  sending  to  come  ye  never  grutch.  20 

T.  Trusty.   Dame  Custance  God  ye  saue,  and  while  my  life  shall  last. 

For  my  friende  Goodlucks  sake  ye  shall  not  sende  in  wast. 

>  Cf.  CiMtr.,   Traiamb  j  A  Kut  .   .  .  xln,  ■  lop.  *  Cf.  I.  ii,  140. 
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C.  Custance.    He  shal  give  you  thanks. 

T.  Trusty.    1  will  do  much  for  his  sake  [t] 

C.  Cuitance.    But  alack,  I  fcare,  great  displeasure  shall  be  take. 

T.  Trusty.    Wherfore?  aj 

C.  Cuitance.    For  a  foolish  matter. 

T.  Truitj.   What  is  your  cause  [Q 

C.  Cuslanct.   I  am  yll  accombred  with  a  couple  of  dawes. 

T.  Trusty.  Nay  weepe  not  woman :  but  tell  me  what  your  cause  is     Gi 
As  concerning  my  friende  is  any  thing. amisse  P 

C.  Cuitance.    No  not  on  my  part:  but  here  was  Sym  Suresby[ — ] 

T.  Trustie.    He  was  with  me  and  told  me  so.  30 

C.  Custance.    And  he  stoode  by 

While  Ralph  Roister  Doister  with  helpe  of  Merygreeke, 
For  promise  of  mariage  dyd  unto  me  seeke.^ 

T.  Trusty.    And  had  ye  made  any  promise  before  them  twairK[?] 

C.  Custance.    No  I  had  rather  be  torne  in  pieces  and  flaine, 

No  man  hath  my  faith  and  trouth,  but  Gawyn  Goodlucke,  35 
And  that  before  Surcsby  dyd  I  say,  and  there  stucke. 
But  of  certaine  letters  there  were  suche  words  spoken, 

T.  Trustie.    He  tolde  me  that  too. 

C.  Custance.    And  of  a  ring  and  token. 

That  Suresby  I  spied,  dyd  more  than  halfe  suspect, 

Xhat  I  my  faith  to  Gawyn  Goodlucke  dyd  reject.  40 

T.  Trusty.    But    there    was    no   such    matter    dame   Custance  in 
deede? 

C.  Custance.    If  ever  my  head  thought  it,  God  sende  me  yl)  speede. 
Wherfore  I  beseech  you,  with  me  to  be  a  witnesse, 
That  in  all  my  lyfe  I  never  intended  thing  lesse, 
And  what  a  brainsickc  foole  Ralph  Roister  Ooister  is,         45 
Your  selfe  know  well  enough. 

T.  Trusty.    Ye  say  full  true  ywis. 

C.  Custance.    Bicause  to  bee  his  wife  I  ne  graunt  nor  apply,' 
Hither  will  he  com  he  sweareth  by  and  by, 
To  kill  both  me  and  myne,  and  beatc  downe  my  house  flit 
Tlierforc  I  pray  your  aide.  50 

T.  Trustie.    I  warrant  you  that. 

»ail,  a.  171  HI.  IT,  85,  "Tlunkofit. 
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C.  Custanee.    Have  I  so  many  yeres  lived  a  sobre  life. 

And  shewed  my  selfe  honest,  mayde,  widowe,  and  wyfe 

And  nowe  to  be  abused  in  such  a  vile  sone, 

Ye  see  howe  poore  Widowes  lyve  all  voyde  of  comfort. 

T.  Trusty.    I  warrant  hym  do  you  no  harmc  nor  wrong  at  all.      55 

C.  Custanee.    No,  but  Mathcw  Mcrygreekc  doth  me  most  appall,^ 
That  he  wouldc  joyne  hym  selfe  with  suchc  a  wretched  loute. 

T.  Trusty.    He  doth  it  for  a  jest  I  knowe  hym  out  of  doubte. 
And  here  cometh  Merygreke. 

C  Cuslanet.    Then  shal  we  here  his  mind. 


Actus,  iiii.     Scsena.  vi.  oii  * 

Mutrouu.     Chustian  Custance,     Trut,  TKinrr. 

M.  Mtry,    Custanee  and  Tnigtie  both,  I  doe  you  here  well  finde. 
C.  Custanee.    Ah  Mathew  Merygreeke,  ye  have  used  me  well. 
M.  Merj.   Nowe  for  altogether'  ye  must  your  answere  tell. 

Will  ye  have  this  man,  woman  i  or  else  will  ye  not  ? 

Else  will  he  come  never  bore  so  brymme  *  nor  tost  so  hot.     5 
Tris.  and  Cu.    But  why  joyn  ye  with  him. 
T.  Trusty.    For  mirth? 
C.  Cuslance.    Or  else  in  sadnessc  R]' 

M.  Mery.   The  more  fond  of  you  both !  hardly  y"*  mater  gessc  [  \  ] 
Tristram.    Lo  how  say  ye  dame  ,' 
M.  Mery,    Why  do  ye  thinkc  dame  Custanee 

That  in  this  wowyng  I  have  ment  ought  but  pasance  ? 
C.  Custanee.*    Much  things  ye  spake,  I  wote,  to  maintaine  his  do-' 
tage.  I  o 

M.  Mery.    But  well  might  ye  judge  I  spake  it  all  in  mockage  ? " 

For  why  ?     Is  Roister  Doister  a  fitte  husband  for  you  f 

'  Shsvood,  To  ippaO  :  Bamejir,  Jtmarn^tr. 

*  btcme,  brim,  fmiooaj  cf.  V.  jf. 

*  So  in  E.     C.  rtadi  comedy  •  the ' ;  bul  A.  h«  '  yTtt,'  mi  M.  '  chit.' 

*  Tbc  mma  of  the  ipaken  in  w.  10  and  11  *i«  by  miKake  jn  invcne  order  in  K. 

*  ■  mockage '  ii  nochB-  Engliih  nor  French.      Piligr. ,  Cotgr. ,  etc. ,  do  not  hin  it ;  Hilli- 
irdl  ^nnteiit  (raoi  "CoUJet't  Old  Sollaii  ^%  ;  Hiniun,  13 J." 
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T.  Trusty.    I  dare  say  ye  never  thought  it. 

M.  Mtry.   No  to  God  I  vow. 

And  did  not  I  knowe  afore  of  the  insurance  ^ 

Betwcene  Gawyn  Goodlucke,  and  Christian  Custance?        15 

And  dyd  not  I  for  the  nonce,  by  my  conveyance, ' 

Reade  his  letter  In  a  wrong  sense  for  daliance  ? 

That  if  you  coulde  have  take  it  up  at  the  first  bounde. 

We  should  therat  such  a  spone  and  pastime  have  foundc. 

That  all  the  whole  towne  should  have  ben  the  merier.         10 

C  Custance.    Illake  your  heades  both,  I  W2S  never  werier. 
Nor  never  more  vexte  since  the  first  day  I  was  borne. 

T.  Truity.    But  very  well  I  wist  he  here  did  all  in  scorne. 

C.  Custanct.    But  I  feared  thereof  to  take  dishonestie. 

M.  Mtry,   This  should  both  have  made  sport,  and  shewed  your 
honestie  25 

And  Goodlucke  I  dare  sweare,  your  witce  therin  would  low. 

7*.  Truity.    Yea,  being  no  worse  than  we  know  it  to  be  now. 

M.  Mery.    And  nothing  yet  to  late,  for  when  I  come  to  him, 
Hither  will  he  repaire  with  a  sheepes  looke  full  grim. 
By  plaine  force  and  violence  to  drive  you  to  yelde.    G  Hi      30 

C.  Custance.    If  ye  two  bidde  me,  we  will  with  him  pitche  a  fielde, 
I  and  my  maides  together. 

M.  Mery.    Let  us  see,  be  bolde. 

C.  Custance.    Ye  shall  see  womens  warrc. 

T.  Trusty.    That  fight  wil  I  behold. 

M.  Mery.    If  occasion  serve,  takyng  his  parte  full  brim, 

I  will  strike  at  you,  but  the  rappe  shall  light  on  him.  35 

When  we  first  appeare. 

C.  Custance.   Then  will  I  runne  away 
As  though  I  were  afeard. 

T.  Trusty.    Do  you  that  part  wel  play 
And  I  will  sue  for  peace. 

M.  Mery.    And  I  wil  set  him  on. 

Then  will  he  looke  as  fierce  as  a  Cotssold  lyon." 

I  S«  11.  iii,  ]t.  1  Cf.  tbe  ligun  of  dairy  Conuc^unce  in  SkelMn'i  fiUpijfyf"- 

»  the  'Cotnrald  lyon"  !•  the  'ihwpe'  of  r.  39  1  (f.   Hcywood,  JVcv.  L  eh.  u  (7*)' 
*  w  fierce  a  a  Lion  oT  Couolde '  J  IWhhi  (Doditey  t,  40}),  etc 
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T.  Trusty,    But  when  gost  thou  for  him  ?  40 

M.  Merj.    That  do  I  very  nowe. 
C.  Castanet.    Ye  shall  find  us  here. 

M.  Merj,    Wei  god  have  mercy  on  you.  En. 

T.  Trtutj,    There  is  no  cause  of  feare,  the  least  boy  in  the  streete : 
C.  Cuilance.   Nay,  the  least  girle  I  have,  will  make  him  take  his 
feete. 

But  hearke,  mc  tbinke  they  make  preparation. 
71  Trusty.    No  force,  it  will  be  a  good  recreation.  45 

C.  Custanct.    I  will  stand  within,  and  steppe  forth  speedily, 

And  so  make  as  though  I  rannc  away  dreadfully.        [Exeani.l 


Actus,  iiii.     Scsena.  vii. 

R.  Ronrut    M.  Muycuoce.    C.  Cun-ANCE.    D.  Doughtie.    Hakpax, 
Tkbtram  Tiumr. 

R.  Rvfstir.  Nowe  sirs,  keepe  your  ray,^  and  see  your  heartes  be  stoute, 
But  where  be  these  caitifes,  me  think  they  dare  not  route,^ 
How  sayst  thou  Merygreeke  >    What  doth  ICit  Custance  say? 

M.  Merj.    I  am  loth  to  tell  you. 

R.  Rtyster.   Tushc  speake  man,  yea  or  nay  f 

M.  Mtrj.    Forsooth  sir,  I  have  spoken  for  you  all  that  I  can.         5 
But  if  ye  winne  hir,  ye  must  een  play  the  man, 
Een  to  fight  it  out,  ye  must  a  mans  heart  take. 

R.  Rtytter.   Yes,  they  shall  know,  and '  thou  knowest  I    have  a 
9(0  mac  ke. 

[M.  Mery.'\    A  stomacke  (quod  you)  yea,  as  good  as  ere  man 
had.  om  t 

R.  Rwfster.    I  trowe  they  shall  finde  and  feele  that  I  am  a  lad.      10 

M.  Merj.    By  this  crosse  I  have  seene  you  eate  your  meate  as  well, 
As  any  that  ere  I  have  seene  ai  or  heard  tell, 
A  stomacke  quod  you  \  he  that  will  that  denie 
I  know  was  never  at  dynner  in  your  companie. 

'line,  vnjr.  *  H.  chuigct  'uid'  inlo  'm.' 

*  CC  Mi^.  69$  I  aasnbk  in  nnita,  Nytrt  about. 
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R.  Ratter.    Nay,  the  stomacke  of  a  man  it  is  that  I  meane.        15 

M.  Mtrj.    Nay  the  stomaclce  of  a  horec  or  a  doggc  I  wMne. 

R,  Rsyttir.    Nay  a.  mans  stomackc  with  a  weapon  meane  I. 

M,  Mtrj,   Ten    men   can   scarce   match   you   with  a  spoone  in 
a  pic. 

R.  Rajtttr.   Nay  the  stomake  of  a  man  to  trie  in  strife. 

M.  Merj.    I  never  sawe  your  stomake  cloyed  yet  in  my  lyfc.      10 

R.  Rtftter.   Tushe  I  meane  in  strife  or  fighting  to  trie. 

M.  Merj.   We  shall  see  how  ye  will  strike  nowe  being  angiy. 

R.  Rfffsler  \smJtes  M.'\ .    Have  at  thy  pate  then,  and  save  thy  bead 
if  thou  may. 

M.  Mtrj.  \itr'tktt  R.  ag<an\ .    Nay  then  have  at  your  pate  agayne  by 
this  day, 

R.  Rtysler.    Nay  thou  mayst  not  strike  at  me  againe  in  no  wise.   25 

M.  Merj.    I  can  not  in  f^ht  make  to  you  suche  warrantise : 
But  as  for  your  foes  here  let  them  the  bargains  bie.J 

R.  Royster.   Nay  as  for  they,  shall  every  mothers  childc  die. 
And  in  this  my  fume  a  little  thing  might  make  me, 
To  bcate  downe  house  and  all,  and  cbc  the  devill  take  me.   30 

M.  Merj.    If  I  were  as  ye  be,  by  gogs  dcare  mother, 
I  woulde  not  leave  one  stone  upon  an  other. 
Though  she  woulde  redecme  it  with  twentic  thousand  pmindes. 

R.  Rgyster,    It  shall  be  even  so,  by  his  lily  woundes. 

M,  Merj.   Bee  not  at  one  with  hir  upon  any  amcndes.  35 

R.  Raster.    No  though  she  make  to  me  never  so  many  frendes. 
Nor  if  all  the  worlde  for  hir  woulde  undertake,* 
No  not  God  hymselfc  neither,  shal  not  hir  peace  make. 
On  therforc,  marchc  forwardc,  —  soft,  stay  a  whyle  yet.  [ !  ] 

M.  Merj.   On.  40 

R.  Rtjster.    Tary. 

M.  Merj.    Forth. 

R.  Rejiter.    Back. 

M.  Merj.    On. 

R.  Rtysttr.  Soft.     Now  forward  set.      [march  againit  the  /mite.'] 

C.  Cuslance  [entering i^.   What  businesse  have  we  here?  out  [!] 
alas,  alas  !      [retiret  for  fKn.'\ 

I  Cf.  'dunt,  'low.  *  iimrccde. 
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R.  Rvfsttr.   Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha. 

Dydst  thou  sec  that  Merygreekc  P  how  afrayde  she  was  ? 

Dydst  thou  see  how  she  fledde  apace  out  of  my  sight  ?      [G  iv] 

Ah  good  sweete  Custance  1  pitie  hir  by  this  light.  45 

M.  Mery.   Thstt  tender  heart  of  yours  wyll  marre  altogether. 

Thus  will  yc  be  turned  with  waggyng  of  a  fethcr. 
R.  Rejiter.    On  sirs,  kecpc  your  ray. 
M.  Mtry,    On  forth,  while  this  geare  is  hot 
R.  Rajtter.   Soft,  the  Armes  of  Caleys,  I  have  one  thing  forgot. 
J/.  Mery.    What  lacks  we  now  ?  50 

R.  Rfffster.    Retire,  or  else  we  be  all  slain. 

M.  Merj.    Backe    for    the    pashe    of    God,    backe    sirs,    backc 
againe. 

What  is  the  great  mater  \ 
R,  Rv/sier.    This  hastie  forth  goyng 

Had  almost  brought  us  all  to  utter  undoing, 

It  made  mc  forget  a  thing  most  nccessarie. 
M.  Mtrj.    Well  remembered  of  a  captaine  by  sainct  Marie.         55 
R.  Rajfter.    It  is  a  thing  must  be  bad. 
M.  Mery.    Let  us  have  it  then. 
R.  Reyiitr.    But  I  wotc  not  where  nor  how. 
M,  May,   Then  wote  not  I  when. 

But  what  is  it  ? 
R.  Raster.    Of  a  chiefc  thing  I  am  to  seeke. 
M.  Mery.    Tut  so  will  ye  be,  when  ye  have  studied  a  weke. 

But  tell  me  what  it  is  ?  60 

R.  Rayiter.   I  lacke  yet  an  hedpiece. 
M.  Mery,   The  kitchen  coUocauit,'  the  best  hennes  to  grece, 

Runne,  fet  it  Dobinet,  and  come  at  once  withall. 

And  btyng  with  thee  my  potgunne,  hangyng  by  the  wall, 

{DMnit  gtei\ 

I  have  seenc  your  head  with  it  full  many  a  tyme, 

Covered  as  safe  as  it  had  bene  with  a  skrine :  65 

'  Joasj  fttniadoa  ;  pnilablji  "collack,"  x(iatr.)xn)yal(Nanb-R<^l.ia:.  to  HalUvcIl). 
A  targe  p«l  geKnUj  wicb  in  End  huidlc  in  Yorki,  Luicidi.,  ac.  (Wri^liC,  Oral.  Did.). 
Cf.  Hejvood,  Prra.  i,  cb.  7,  "gire  you  1  recumttntiiui."  If  thn  fine  Lida  ending  w«  ■ 
•chiwl-jokc  it  wswU  be  or  chimological  impoRuce. 
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And  I  warrant  it  save  your  head  from  any  stroke. 

Except  perchaunce  to  be  amased  -  with  the  smoke ; 

I  warrant  your  head  therwith,  except  for  the  mist. 

As  safe  as  if  it  were  fast  loclied  up  in  a  chtst :        [p*i-  tHUri\ 

And  loe  here  our  Dobinct  commcth  with  it  nowe.  70 

D.  Deugh.   I  will  cover  mc  to  the  shoulders  well  inow. 
M.  Mtry.   Let  me  see  it  on. 
R.  Raster.    In  fayth  it  doth  mctely  well. 
M.  Mtry.    There  can  be  no  fitter  thing.     Now  ye  must  us  tell 

What  to  do. 
R.  Reyiter.    Now  forth  in  ray  sirs,  and  stoppe  no  more.  73 

Af.  MtTj.   Now  sainct  Geoi^  to  borow,'  Drum  dubbe  a  dubbe  afore. 
T.  Trusty,  [entering^.    What  meane  you  to  do  sir,  committe  man- 
slaughter. 
R,  Rayster.   To  kyll  fortie  such,  is  a  matter  of  laughter. 
T.  Trusty.    And  who  is  it  sir,  whomc  ye  intende  thus  to  spill  ?     G  it  * 
R.  Rayster.    Foolishe  Custance  here  forceth  mc  against  my  will. 
T.  Trusty.    And  is  there  no  meane  your  extreme  wrath  to  slake.   80 

She  shall  some  amendes  unto  your  good  mashyp  make. 
R.  Reysler.    I  will  none  amendes. 
T.  Trusty.    Is  hir  of^nce  so  sore  ? 
M.  Mery.    And  he  were  a  loutc  she  coulde  have  done  no  more. 

She  hath  calde  him  foole,  and  dressed  him  like  a  foole. 

Mocked  him  lyke  %  foole,  used  him  like  a  foole.  85 

T.  Trusty.    Well  yet  the  Sheriffe,  the  Justice,  or  Constable, 

Hir  misdemeanour  to  punlshe  might  be  able. 
R.  Roystir.    No  sir,  I  mine  owne  selfe  will  in  this  present  cause, 

Be  Sheriffe,  and  Justice,  and  whole  Judge  of  the  lawcs, 

This  matter  to  amende,  all  officers  be  I  shall,  90 

Constable,  BaiiifFe,  Sergeant. 
M,  Mery,  And  hangman  and  all. 
T.  Trusty.    Yet  a  noble  courage,  and  the  hearte  of  a  man 

Should  more  honour  winne  by  bearyng  with  a  woman. 

Thcrfore  take  the  lawe,  and  lette  hir  aunswere  thereto. 
R.  Raystir.    Mcrygreeke,  the  best  way  were  even  so  to  do.  95 


i.A.("lC>t^lC 
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What  honour  should  it  be  with  a  woman  to  fight  i 
M.  Mtrj.    And    what   then,   will   ye   thus ,  forgo   and   le«e   youl 

right? 
R.  Raster.   Nay,  I  will  take  the  lawe  on  hir  withouten  grace. 
T.  Trusty.   Or  yf  your  maghyp  coulde  pardon  this  one  trespace. 

I  pray  you  forgive  hir.  lOO 

R.  Rrfster.    Hoh  ? 
M.  Metj.   Tushe  tushe  sir  do  not. 

Be  good  maitter  to  hir. 
R.  Rtjsttr.    Hoh  ? 
M.  Merj.    Tush  I  say  do  not. 

And  what  shall  your  people  here  retume  strcight  home  ? 
T.  Tnutie.    Yea,  levie  the  campe  sJrs,  and  hence  againc  ccbc  one,' 
R.  Ratter,    But  be  still  in  readinessc  if  I  happe  to  call, 

I  can  not  tell  what  sodaine  chaunce  may  befall.  105 

M.  Merj.    Do  not  olF  your  harnesse  sirs  I  you  advise. 

At  the  least  for  this  fortnight  in  no  mancr  wise, 

Perchauncc  in  an  houre  when  all  ye  thinlcc  least. 

Our  maistere  appetite  to  fight  will  be  best. 

But  soft,  ere  yc  go,  have  once  at  Custance  bouse.  110 

R.  Rtjiter.    Soft,  what  wilt  thou  do  ? 
M.  Miry.    Once  discharge  my  harquebouse 

And  for  my  heaites  case,  have  once  more  with  my  potgoon.      H  i 
R.  Rayster.   Holde  thy  handes  else  is  all  our  purpose  cleane  fordoone. 
M.  Mery.    And  it  cost  me  my  life. 
R.  Rtjtter.    I  say  thou  shalt  not. 

M.  Mery  ^making  a  mock assault\.    By  thematte'but  I  will.     Have 
once  more  with  haile  shot.  115 

I  will  have  some  penyworth,  I  will  not  leese  all. 

'  T.  in  tiUtaiag  the  '  Mila '  |oa  on  with  hi 
to  Rajicer,  and  the  next  two  lina  bom  '  Bui '  to 
tBrthcmHl 
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Actus.  lili.     Scicna.  viii.' 

M.  MutTGRmcx.     C.  CiraTANCB.     R.  Routik.     Tn.  T.     Ak.  Alttwz. 

M.   MuuBLiCKVtr.      Trupbkib.       Dobinet  Douchtie.      Hakpaz.     Tat 

drunmei  with  their  EiisigiUJ. 

C.  Cuatance,   What  caitifes  are  those  that  so  shake  my  house  wall? 
M,  Mery  \witb  a  itf  w/n>] .    Ah  sirrha  [!]  now  Custance  if  ye  had 
so  muche  wit 

I  woulde  see  you  aske  pardon,  and  your  selves  submit. 
C.  Custanct.  Have  I  still  this  adoe  with  a  couple  of  fooles  P 
M.  Mery.    Here  ye  what  she  saith  ?  5 

C.  Cuilance.    Maidens  come  forth  with  your  tooles. 
R.  Royster.    In  a  ray. 
M.  Mtry.   Dubba  dub  sirrba. 
R.  Rayiter.    In  a  ray. 

They  coiqe  sodainly  on  us. 
M,  Mery.    Dubbadub. 
R.  Rayiter.    In  a  ray. 

That  ever  I  was  borne,  we  are  uken  tardie. 
M.  Mery.   Now  sirs,  quite  our  selves  like  tall  men  and  bardie. 
C.  Cuitancf.    On  afore  Trupenie,  bolde  thyne  owne  Annot,         lO 

On  towarde  them  Tibet,  for  scape  us  they  can  not. 

Come  forth  Madge  Mumblecnist,  so  stande  fast  togither. 
M.  Mery.    God  scndc  us  a  l^ire  day. 
R.  Royster.    Sec  they  marchc  on  hither. 
Tib.  Talk.    But  mistressr. 
C  Cuitance.    What  sayst  [thlou  ?  ' 
Tib.    Shall  I  go  fct  our  goose?  ■ 

C.  Cuitanee.   What  to  do  ?  IS 

Tib.  To  yonder  Captain  I  will  tume  hir  loose 

And  she  gape  and  bissc  at  him,  as  she  doth  at  me, 

I  durst  jeoparde  my  handc  she  wyll  make  him  flee. 

4  i«.  '  E.  hH  'ym.' 

■ee^H  the  'iiuil'  in  Tttram. 
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C.  Ctutanct.    On  forward. 
R.  Rajsttr.    They  com. 

M.  Mtrj.    Stand.  \Tht3  fight ;  M.  bitlmg  R. 

R.  Rtftler.    Hold. 
M.  Mtry.    Kepe. 
R.  Rijiter.   There. 
M.  Merj.    Strike. 
R.  Rtjsier.    Take  heede. 
C,  Ciutanee,    Wei  sayd  Truepeny. 
Trufeaj.    Ah  whooresons. 
C.  Oatanct.    Wei  don  in  deede 

M.  Mtry,    Hold  thine  owne  Harpaxy  downe  with  them  Dobinet.    20 

Hi  i 

C.  Custanet.   Now  Madge,  there  Annot :  now  sticke  them  Tibet. 
Tib.  Tali,  [agaimt  Dtb.^.    All  mjr  chiefe  quarell  is  to  this  same  little 

knave, 
That  bcgylcd  mc  last  day,  nothyng  shall  htm  save. 

D.  Dngb.    Downe  with  this  lide  queanc,  that  hath  at  mc  such  spite. 

Save  you  From  hir  maistcr,  it  is  a  very  sprite.  25 

C.  Ciutanee.    I  my  sclfe  will  mounsire  graundc'  captainc  undertake, 
tadvaMeei  againil  RtisltrA 
R.  Rtfiter.  They  win  grounde. 
M.  Afery.    Save  your  selfc  sir,  for  gods  sake. 
R.  Rayster  {retiring^  beaifn] .    Out,  ahis,  I  am  slaine,  helpe. 
M.  Mtry.    Save  your  selfc. 
R.  Rtyittr.    Alas. 
M,  Mirj.    Nay  then,  have  at  you  mistresse. 

^ileaMng  It  strike  Cust.,  be  bits  Raist,^ 
R.  Raytter.   Thou  hittest  mc,  alas. 

M.  Mery.    I  wil  strike  at  Custancc  here.  ['f  m  bitting  RJ\      30 

R.  Rsyster.    Thou  hittest  me. 
M.  Mery.  \asiii\ .   So  I  wil. 

Nay  mistresse  Custance. 
R.  Rsyiter,    Alas,  thou  hittest  me  still. 

Hold. 

a  be  I  by  thk  once  It  mhr  it  paumtt,  I  1111117 
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M.  Merj.   Save  your  self  sir. 
R.  Roytier.    Help,'  out  alas  I  am  slain 

M.  Mtry.  Truce,  hold  your  hands,  truce  for  a  pissing  while  or 
twaine: 

Nay  how  say  you  Custance,  for  saving  of  your  life. 

Will  ye  yelde  and  graunt  to  be  this  gcntmans  wife  ?  35 

C.  Custance.   Ye  tolde  mc  he  loved  me,  call  ye  this  love } 
M.  Mtry.  He  loved  a  while  even  like  a  turtle  dove. 
C.  Custance.    Gay  love    God   save   it,   so   soone   botte,  so  soone 

colde,a 
M.  Mtry.   I  am  sory  for  you :  he  could  love  you  yet  so  he  coulde. 
R.  Raysttr.   Nay  by  cocks  precious"  she  shall  be  none  of  mine.    40 
M.  Mery.    Why  so  f 
R.  Rsyster.    Come  away,  by  the  matte  she  is  mankine.* 

I  durst  adventure  the  lossc  of  my  right  hande. 

If  shee  dyd  not  sice  hir  other  husbande : 

And  sec  if  she  prepare  not  againe  to  fight. 
M.    Mery.     What   then  ?    sainct    George   to  borow,  our    Ladies 
knight."  45 

R.  Rtyster.    Slee  else  whom  she  will,  by  gog  she  shall  not  stee  mee. 
M.  Mery.    How  then  f 

R.  Reyiter.    Rather  than  to  be  slaine,  I  will  flee. 
C.  Custance.   Too  it  againe,  my  knightesses,  downe  with  them  all. 
R.  Rojiter.    Avfay^  away,  away,  she  will  else  kyll  us  all. 
M.  Mery.    Nay  sticke  to  it,  like  an  bardie  man  and  a  tall.  50 

R.  Rtyster.    Oh  bones,'  thou  hittest  me.     Away,  or  else  die  we 

shall. 
M.  Mery.    Away  for  the  pashe  of  our  sweetc  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
C.  Cmtance.    Away  loute  and  lubber,  or  I  shall  be  thy  priest. 

Exeanl  [Rajsler  and  bis  '  army.''\'' 

So  this  fielde  is  ours  we  have  driven  them  all  away.  H  ii 

Tib  Talk.   Thankes  to  God  mistresse,  ye  have  had  a  faire  day.    55 

1  Cf.  mi.  Ghr.  1406. 

■  HeywnKl'i  Prov.  1,  ch.  8  ;  I'j.  I,  ch.  1;  Cundcn,  Prrs.  170;  Ri;,  etc. 

*  Sec  the  comptcle  ouh,  III.  iv,  117. 

*  nuKuUne,  fuiiouf. 

'  See  OiiU'i  Balladi,  hJt*i  niigel'i  Lmiub,  440. 

*  Gos'i  bMM*,  G.  G.  N.  pamm.  ^  K.  hi<  tkt  NH*  Aecdon  i  Sxtfai  m. 
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C  Custance.    Well  nowe  goe  ye  in,  and  make  your  selfe  some  good 
chcere. 
Omnei  parittr.    We  goc  [!  —  ExeanI  CiistaiK^t  maideni\ . 
T.  Trust.    Ah  sir,  what  a  field  we  have  had  heere, 
C.  CustaHct.    Friend  Tristram,  I  pray  you  be  a  witnesse  with  me. 
T.  Trusty.    Dame  Custance,  I  shall  depose  for  your  honestie, 

And  nowe  fare  ye  well,  except  some  thing  else  ye  wolde.      60 
C.  Custance.    Not    now,   but   when    I    nedc   to   sende   I    will    be 
bolde. 
I  thanlce  you  for  these  paines.     ^Exeat  Trusty.^"^      And  now  I 

wyll  get  me  in. 
Now  Roister  Doister  will  no  more  wowyng  begin.       Ex.     63 


Actus.  V.     Scfena.    i. 

Gawyn  Goodufcu.     Sym  Suresbt. 

Sym  Suresby  my  trustie  man,  nowe  advise  thee  well. 
And  see  that  no  false  surmises  thou  me  tell. 
Was  there  such  adoe  about  Custance  of  a  truth  ] 

Sim.  Sure.   To  reportc  that  I  hearde  and  sawe,  to  me  is  ruth^ 

But  both  my  duetie  and  name  and  propretie,'  5 

Warneth  me  to  you  to  shcwe  Adclitic, 

It  may  be  well  enough,  and  I  wyshc  it  so  to  be, 

She  may  hir  selfe  discharge  and  trie  ^  hir  honestie, 

Yet  their  clayme  to  hir  me  thought  was  very  large, 

For  with  letters  rings*  and  tokens,  they  dyd  hir  charge.         lO 

Which  when  I  hearde  and  sawe  I  would  none  to  you  bring, 

G.  Geedl.    No,  by  sainct  Marie,  I  atlowe  thee  in  that  thing. 
Ah  sirra,  nowe  I  see  truthe  in  the  provcrbe  oldc. 
All  things  that  shineth  is  not  by  and  by  ^  pure  golde. 
If  any  doe  lyvc  a  woman  of  honestie,'  15 

I  would  have  sworne  Christian  Custance  had  bene  shee.' 

<Thc£H<«  inE.  loniba  lhcendof6i.  •  Cf.  Plaul.  jtf//»,  t.  957  (IV.  1,  ii). 

*  DMim]  dnpiBtim.  *  •tnightwiy,  cheicfiiK. 

*  make  pnnf  of  j  cf.  Pabp.  p-  76*.  *  Note  the  rhTine. 
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&m  Surt.   Sir,  though  I  to  you  be  a  servant  true  and  just. 

Yet  doe  not  ye  therfore  your  faithful)  spouse  mystrust. 

But  examine  the  matter,  and  if  ye  shall  it  (inde,  H  u  > 

To  be  all  well,  be  not  ye  for  my  wordes  unlcindc.  2C 

G.  Gaodl.    I  shall  do  that  is  right,  and  as  I  see  cause  why. 

But  here  commctb  Custance  forth,  we  ghal  know  ^  and  by. 


Actus.  V.     Soena.  ii. 

C.  Custance.     Gawym  Goodlucke,     Sm  Sukesbt. 

C.  Cuttanei.    I  Come  forth  to  sec  and  hearken  for  newes  good. 
For  about  this  houre  is  the  tyme  of  likelyhood. 
That  Gawyn  Goodlucke  by  the  sayings  of  Suresby, 
Would  be  at  home,  and  lo  yond  I  see  hym  I. 
What  Gawyn  Goodlucke,  the  onely  hope  of  my  life,  5 

Welcome  home,  and  kyssc  me  your  true  espoused  wife. 

Ga.  Good.    Nay  soft  dame  Custance,  I  must  first  by  your  licence. 
See  whether  all  things  be  clcerc  in  your  conscience, 
I  hearc  of  your  doings  to  mc  very  straunge. 

C.  pustance.    What  fearc  ye  f  that  my  faith  towardes  you  should 
chaunge  f  10 

Ga.  Good.    I  must  needcs  mistrust  yc  be  elsewhere  entangled. 
For  Z  heare  that  ccrtaine  men  with  you  have  wrangled 
About  the  promise  of  mariage  by  you  to  them  made. 

C.  Custance.   Coulde  any  mans  reporte  your  minde  therein  persuade  ? 

Ga,  Good.    Well,   ye   must    therin    declare    your   selfe   to   stande 
cleere,  1 5 

Else  I  and  you  dame  Custance  may  not  joync  this  yere. 

C.  Custance.   Then    woulde    I   were   dead,  and    Jairc  layd  in  my 
grave. 
Ah  Suresby,  is  this  the  honestie  that  ye  have  i 
To  hurt  me  with  your  report,  not  knowyng  the  thing. 

Sim  Sure.    If  ye  be  honest  my  wordes  can  hurtc  you  nothing.        20 
But  what  I  hearde  and  sawe,  I  might  not  but  report. 

C,  Custance.    Ah  Lorde,  hclpe  poore  widowes,  destitute  of  comfort. 
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Truly  most  deare  spouse,  nought  was  done  but  for  pastance. 
G.  G»d.    But  such  Icynde  of  sporting  is  homely '  daliance. 
C.  Cuitance.    If  ye  knewe  the  tnithe,  ye  would  take  all  in  good 
pane.  h  lu      25 

Ca.  Gotd.    By  your  leave  I  am  not  halfe  well  skilled  in  that  arte. 
C.  Cttstance.    It  was  none  but  Roister  Doister  that  foolishe  momc.' 
Ga.  Good.    Yea  Custancc,  better  (they  say)  a  baddc  scuse '  than 

none." 
C.  Ckitaittt,    Why  Tristram  Trustie   sir,  your  true   and   faithfiilt 
frende, 

Was  privie  bothe  to  the  beginning  and  the  ende.  30 

Let  him  be  the  Judge,  and  for  me  testifie. 
Ga.  Good.    I  will  the  more  credite  that  he  shall  verifie, 

And  bicause  I  will  the  truthe  know  een  as  it  is, 

I  will  to  him  my  selfe,  and  know  all  without  missc. 

Come  on  Sym  Surcsby,  that  before  my  friend  thou  may         35 

Avouch  the  same  wordes,  which  thou  dydst  to  me  say.       Extant. 

Actus.  V.     Scsena.  iti. 

Chkutian  Cvn-AKCK. 

C  Cmtanct,    O  Lorde,  howe  neccssarie  it  is  nowe  of  dayet. 
That  eche  bodie  lire  uprightly  all  maner  wayeg. 
For  lette  never  so  little  a  gappe  be  open, 
And  be  sure  of  this,  the  worst  shall  be  spoken  [.] 
Howe  innocent  sUnde  I  in  this  for  deede  or  thought,*  5 

And  yet  see  what  mistrust  towardes  me  it  hath  wrought  [.] 
But  thou  Lorde  knowest  all  folkes  thoughts  and  eke  intents 
And  thou  arte  the  deliverer  of  all  innocentes. 
Thou  didst  heipe  the  adroutresse  '  that  she  might  be  amended, 
Much  more  then  heIpe  Lorde,  that  never  yll  intended.  10 

Thou  didst  helpe  Susanna^  wrongfully  accused, 
And  no  lesse  dost  thou  see  Lorde,  how  I  am  now  abused, 

■  Cf.  Sbowood,  1.  V.I  .  .   'nide,'  ■ample,'  ■  vil,'  Oc. 
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Thou  didst  heipe  Heiter,  when  she  should  have  died, 

Heipe  also  good  Lorde,  that  my  truth  may  be  tried. 

Yet  if  Gawin  Goodluclce  with  Tristram  Trusty  speake.        i 

I  trust  of  yll  report  the  force  shall  be  but  wealce, 

And  loe  yond  they  come  sadly  talking  togither,  H  Ui 

I  wyll  abyde,  and  not  shrinkc  for  their  comming  hither. 


Actus.  V.     Saena.  liii. 
Gawyn  GooDLtK^KB.     TjtimtAM  Ttmne.     C.  CusTANCt.     Sth  SuREtay. 

Ga.  GooJ.    And  was  it  none  other  than  ye  to  me  reporte  i 

Triitram.     No,  and  here  were  [y"J  wished  [ye]  to  have  geene  the 
sportc.' 

Ga.  Good.    Woulde  I  had,  rather  than  halfic  of  that  in  my  purse. 

Sim  Sure.    And  I  doe  muchc  rejoyce  the  matter  was  no  wurse. 

And  like  as  to  open  it,  I  was  to  you  faithfull,  5 

So  of  dame  Custance  honest  truth  I  am  joyfull. 

Fur  God  forfende  that  I  shouldc  hurt  hir  by  false  repotte. 

Ga.  Good.    Well,  I  will  no  longer  holde  hir  in  discomforte. 

C  Custance.  Nowe  come  they  hitherwarde,  I  trust  all  shall  be  well. 

Ga.  Good.  Sweete  Cusunce  neither  heart  can   thinke  nor  tongue 
tell,  10 

Howe  much  I  joy  in  your  constant  fidelitie. 
Come  nowe  kisse  me  the'  pearle  of  perfect  honestie. 

C,  Cutlance.    God  lette  me  no  longer  to  continue  in  lyfe. 
Than  I  shall  towardcs  you  continue  a  true  wyfe. 

Ga.  Geodl.  Well  now  to  make  you  for  this  some  parte  of  amendes,  1 5 
I  shall  desire  first  you,  and  then  suche  of  our  frendes, 
As  shall  to  you  seemc  best,  to  suppe  at  home  with  me, 
Where  at  your  fought  fielde  we  shall  laugh  and  mery  be. 

Sim  Sure.    And  mistresse  I  beseech  you,  take  with  me  no  greefe, 
I  did  a  true  mans  part,  not  wishyng  you  reprecfc.*  20 

C.  Custance,   Though  hastie  rcportes  through  sunnises  growyng, 
May  of  poore  innocentcs  be  utter  overthrowyng, 

*  E., '  ben  were  yt  wubad  to  ham,'  *  Nom.-TOcitiTe  j  cf.  V.  vi,  37.  ■  n^raicb. 
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Yet  bicause  to  thy  matster  thou  hast  a  true  hart, 

And  I  know  mine  owne  truth,  I  forgive  thee  for  my  part. 
Ga.  Gaodl.    Go  we  all  to  my  house,  and  of  this  geare  no  more.      25 

Goe  prepare  all  things  Sym  Suresby,  hence,  runne  afore.    H  n 
&m  Sure.    I  goe.  £x. 

G.  Gaod.    But  who  commeth  yond,  M.  Merygreckc  ? 
C.  Cuaance,    Roister  Doisters  champion,  I  shrewe  his  best  chceke.' 
T.  Trwty.    Roister  Doister  selfe'  your  wower  is  with  hym  too. 

Surely  some  thing  there  is  with  us  they  have  to  doe.  30 


Actus.  V.     Soena.  v.* 

M.  MuroKBEU.     Ralfh  Robtek.     Gawyn  Goodlucu. 
Tkutum  Tkustis.     C.  Cvstance. 

M,  Mtry.   Yond  I   see  Gawyn  Goodtuckc,  to  whome   lyeth   my 
message, 

I  will  first  salute  him  after  his  long  voy^e, 

And  then  make  all  thing -well  concerning  your  behalfe. 
R.  Rgfiter.    Yea  for  the  pashe  of  God. 
M.  Mtry.   Hence  out  of  sight  ye  calfe, 

Till  I  have  spoke  with  them,  and  then  I  will  you  fet[ — •]       5 
R.  lister.    In  Gods  name. 
M.  Mtry.    What  Master  Gawin  Goodluck  wcl  met 

And'  from  your  long  voyage  I  bid  you  right  welcome  home, 
Ge.  Gatd.    I  thanke  you. 

M.  Merj.    I  come  to  you  from  an  honest  mome. 
Ga.  Good.    Who  is  that  P 
M.  Mtry.    Roister  Doister  that  doughtie  kite. 
C.  Cuslance.    Fye,  I  can  scarce  abide  ye  shoulde  his  name  recite,  to 
M.  Mtry.    Ye  must  take  him  to  favour,  and  pardon  all  past. 

He  heareth  of  your  rcturne,  and  is  full  yll  agast, 
Ga.  Gofd.    I  am  ryght  well  content  he  have  with  us  some  chere. 
C.  Cuslance.    Yjt  upon  hym  beast,  then  wyll  not  I  be  there. 

1  S«  IV.  ii,  14.  •  Cf.  hM  Kcw  of  Tcr.  B—tIm,. 
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Ga.  Gtod.   Why  Custance  do  ye  hate  hym  more  than  ye  love  me  ?  1 5 
C.  Custance.    But  for  your  mynde  ^  sir,  where  he  were  would  I  not 

b.r.]' 

T.  Trusty,    He  woulde  make  us  al  laugh. 

M,  Merj.   Ye  nere  had  better  sport. 

Ga.  Good.   I  pray  you  sweete  Custance,  let  him  to  us  resort. 

C.  Custance.    To  your  will  I  assent. 

M.  Mery.   Why,  suche  a  foole  it  is,' 

As  no  man  for  good  pastime  would  forgoe  or  misse.  10 

G.  Goodl.   Fet  him  to  go  wyth  us. 

M.  Mery.    He  will  be  a  glad  man.  Ex. 

T.  Trusty.  We    must   to   make   us    mirth,*   maintune'    hym  aU 
we   can. 

And  loc  yond  he  commeth  and  Merygreeke  with  him.         H  if  * 
C.  Custance.   At  his  first  entrance  yc  shall  see  I  wyll  him  trim. 

But  first  let  us  hearken  the  gcmlemans  wise  talke.  25 

T.  Trusty.    I  pray  you  marke  if  ever  ye  sawe  crane  $0  stalke. 


Actus.  V.     Saena.  vi. 

R.  Roum.       M.   MUYGKIEKE.       C.  CvtTAKCB.       G.  GoODLUCn. 

T.  TfturriB.     D.  Doughttb.     Hahpax. 

R.  Reyster.    May  I  then  be  boldc  ? 

Af.  Mery,   I  warrant  you  on  my  worde, 

They  say  they  shall  be  sicke,  but  ye  be  at  theyr  borde. 

R.  Reyiter,    Thei  wer  not  angry  then  [?] 

M.  Mery,   Yes  at  first,  and  made  strange 

But  when  I  sayd  your  anger  to  favour  shoulde  change, 
And  therewith  had  commended  you  accordingly,  5 

They  were  all  in  love  with  your  mashyp  by  and  by. 
And  cried  you  mercy  that  they  had  done  you  wrong. 

R.  Rsyster,  For  why,  no  man,  woman,  nor  childe  can  hate  me  loi^.' 
1  "  Uak«  jrou  Mre  i^  "  '  E.  hu  intem^idoa  Duk. 

*  Cf.  Bumucb.  V.  vui,  491  Faami  ea,  Jrh/hi,  tarJui, 

*  Cf.  ii.  V.  Tiii,  57;  /bw  ttmiJiniim  el  JcriJinJum  vthSi  ptvpins. 

6x1  Hmmqaam  aiam  /ui  utqsam,  fiiin  mt  tmnti  amarim  fUrimta 
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M.  Merj.    We  feare  (quod  they)  be  will  be  avenged  one  day, 

Then  for  a  peny  give  all  our  lives  we  may.  10 

Si.  Rvfster.   Sayd  they  so  in  deedcf?] 
Ai,  Merj.    Did  they  ?  yea,  even  with  one  voice 

He  will  for^re  all  (quod  I)  Oh  how  they  did  rejoyce, 
R.  Rtyiter.    Ha,  ha,  ha.  *  13 

M.  Mery.    Got  fctte  hym  (say  tbcy)  while  he  is  in  good  moode, 

For  have  his  anger  who  lust,  we  will  not  by  the  Roodc.        15 
R.  Rffftttr,    I  pray  God  that  it  be  all  true,  that  thou  hast  me  tolde, 

Aad  that  she  fight  no  more. 
M,  Merj,    I  warrant  you,  be  bolde 

Too  them,  and  salute  them.  ^advaaet  ttnardt  GuJL,  tt(.^ 

R.  Rojster.   Sirs,  I  greete  you  all  well. 
Omnet.    Your  maistership  is  welcom. 
C.  Custanct.   Savyng  my  quarell. 

For  sure  I  will  put  you  up  into  the  Eschequer.^  '    20 

M,  Mtrj.    Why  so  ?  better  nay ;  Whcrfore  ? 
C.  Cuitance.    For  an  usurer.' 

R.  Reyiter.   I  am  no  usurer  good  mistresse  by  his  armes. 
M.  Mery,    When  tooke  he  gaine  of  money  to  any  mans  hanncs  f 
C.  Custanee.  Yes,  a  fowle  usurer  he  is,  ye  shall  see  els[ — J  l  i 

R.  Rsjnler  [aiide  to  M.]    Didst  not  thou  promise  she  would  pickc 
no  mo  quarels  i  25 

C.  Castance.    He  will  Icndc  no  blowcs,  but  he  have  in  recompence 

Fiftenc  for  one,"  whichc  is  to  muche  of  conscience. 
R.  Raster.    Ah  dame,  by  the  auncient  lawe  of  armes,  a  man 

Hath  no  honour  to  folic  his  handcs  on  a  woman. 
C.  Custanee.    And  where  other  usurers*  take  their  gaines  yerely,  30 

This  man  is  angry  but  he  have  his  by  and  by. 
Ga.  Geodl.   Sir,  doe  not  for  hir  sake  beare  me  your  displeasure. 
M.  Mery.   Well,  he  shall  with  you  talke  therof  more  at  Icasure. 

Upon  your  good  usage,  he  will  now  shake  your  hande. 
R.  Rvftter.   And  much  heartily  welcome  from  a  straunge  lande.  35 

>  Cf  PoUock-MutluKl,  »iir.  E-gl.  Lew,  1,171  :  "  The  Excbeqaer  n  called  ■  coiii  .  .  . 
it  Rcdra  tad  lodiu  the  iccounn  of  the  ilienA  aad  oths  coUecton  f    it  nlli  the  Kiiif't 

•Cf.  WrighVfSo^  76. 

■  See  lUTod.,  l>aii  tftbi  Plaj. 
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M.  Mery.  Be  not  afcardc  Gawyn  to  let  him  shake  your  fyst. 
Ga.  Gnadl.    Oh  the  mosEe  honeste  gentleman  that  ere  I  wist. 

I  beseeche  your  mashyp  to  take  payne  to  suppe  with  us. 
M.  Merj.    He  shall  not  say  you  nay  and  I  too,  by  Jesus. 

Bicause  ye  shall  be  friends,  and  let  all  quarels  passe.  '    40 

R.    Raytter,    I  wyll  be  as  good  friends  with  them  as  ere  I  was. 
M.  Mery.    Then  let  me  fet  your  <]uier  that  we  may  have  a  song. 
R.  Royster.    Goe. 

G.  Goodluci.   I  have  hearde  no  melodie  all  this  yeare  long. 
M.  Mery  \tB  the  musicianiwhom  be  has  called  in\.  Come  on  sirs  quickly. 
R.  Raster.   Sing  on  sirs,  for  my  frcnds  sake. 

D.  Dough.   Cal  ye  these  your  frends  ?  45 

R.  Rafster.    Sing  on,  and  no  mo  words  make. 

Here  they  i'mg} 
Ga.  Good.   The  Lord  preserve  our  most  noble  Queene  of  renowne, 

And  hir  virtues  rewarde  with  the  heavenly  crowne. 
C.  CuttoHce.    The  Lorde  strengthen  hir  most  excellent  Majestic, 

Long  to  relgne  over  us  in  all  prosperitie. 
T.  Trusty.   That  hir  godly  proceedings  the  faith  to  dcfende,'        50 

He  may  stablishe  and  maintaine  through  to  the  ende. 
M.  Mery.    God  graunt  hir  as  she  doth,  the  Gospell  to  protect,' 

Learning  and  vertue  to  advaunce,  and  vice  to  correct.* 
R.  Royster.  God  graunt  hir  lovyng  subjects  both  the  minde  and  gracci 

Hir  most  godly  procedyngs  worthily  to  imbrace.  ' '  *  55 

Harpax.    Hir  highnesse  most  worthy  counsellers*  God  prosper, 

With  honour  and  love  of  all  men  to  minister. 
Omnts.    God  graunt  the  nobilitie  ^  sir  to  serve  and  love. 

With  all  the  whole  commontie  as  doth  them  behove,  59 

AMEN. 
1  Sec  Appendix  O. 

*  The  tide,  '  Fida  Deftsar,'  wv  given  to  Hemr  VIII.  in  i  cii  ;  the  title,  Dtftmia  if 
ike  Fmb,  a  found  in  the  MaCuIci  of  May  mnd  Elinbeth }  Diftniiri  ^  At  Tmtb  b  tfaw  « 
Philip  and  Miiy. 

■  Similaily  in  the  frajir  «  the  end  of  Cambyut. 

*  Similarly  in  [he  Prayrr  at  the  end  of  Ukc  will  u  Likt. 

^  Similarly  in  the  playi  of  Jaiei  and  Eiau,  Dhth.  Chili,  Nne  Cuaum,  Cumtyai,  Lik 
■will  u  Lik. 

*  Similarly  in  the  Prayt"  of  t/ia  fTamiin,  Diai.  Child,  Affimi,  Lite  will  U  Lik,  Tiid 
./rre«.  [aUeWte.]. 
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Certaine  Songs  to   be  song  by 
those  which  shall  use  this  Comedie  or  EnterltuU 

THE    SECONDE    SONG* 

Who  SO  to  marry  a  minion  Wyfe, 
Hath  hadde  good  chaunce  and  happe. 
Must  love  hir  and  chcrishc  hir  all  his  life. 
And  dandle  hir  in  his  lappc.  4 

If  she  will  fare  well,  yf  she  wyll  go  gay, 
A  good  husbande  ever  styll, 
What  ever  she  lust  to  doe,  or  to  say, 
Must  Ictte  hir  have  hir  ownc  will.  8 

About  what  affaires  so  ever  he  goe. 
He  must  shewe  hir  all  his  mynde. 
None  of  hys  counsel!  she  may  be  Icept  fifoje,' 
Else  is  he  a  man  unkynde.  12 

THE    FOURTH    SONG.» 

I  mun  be  marled  a  Sunday 
I  mun  be  maried  a  Sunday, 

Who  soever  shall  come  that  way,  [i  ii] 

I  mun  be  maried  a  Sunday.  4  , 

Royster  Doyster  is  my  name, 
Royster  Doyster  is  my  name, 
A  lustie  brute  *  I  am  the  same, 
I  mun  be  maried  a  Sunday.  8 

Christian  Custance  have  I  founde. 
Christian  Custance  havo  I  founde, 
A  Wydowe  worthe  a  thousande  pounde, 
I  mun  be  maried  a  Sunday.  i  a 

It,  IIS.      'A.  (and£. }):  'fnt.'       ■  TobcinKitcdlll.ui,  151.       *  Cf.lII.iii,  llo. 
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Custance  is  as  sweete  as  honey^ 
Cuscancc  is  as  swccte  as  boncy, 
I  hir  lambe  aad  she  my  coney, 
I  mun  be  maried  a  Sunday. 

When  we  shall  make  our  weddyng  festet^ 
When  we  shall  make  our  weddyng  feast. 
There  shall  bee  cheere  for  man  and  beast, 
I  mun  be  maried  a  Sunday. 

I  mun  be  maried  a  Sunday^  etc 


The   Psalmodie." 

Placebo  dilexi, 
Maister  Roister  Doister  wil  streight  go  home  and  die, 
Our  Lordc  Jesus  Christ  his  soulc  have  mercie  upon. 
Thus  you  see  to  day  a  man,  to  morow^  John.' 

Yet  saving  for  a  womans  extreeme  crueltie. 
He  might  have  lyved  yet  a  moneth  or  two  or  three. 
But  in  spite  of  Custance  which  hath  him  weried. 
His  mashyp  shall  be  worshipfully  buried. 
And  while  some  piece  of  his  soulc  is  yet  hym  withiti. 
Some  pane  of  his  funeralls  let  us  here  beginne. 
Dirige.    He  will  go  darklyng  to  his  grave. 
Neque  tux,  neque  crux.,  nisi  salum  clinke,* 
Never  gentman  so  went  toward  heaven  I  thinke.* 

Yet  sirs  as  ye  wyll  the  blisse  of  heaven  win. 
When  he  commeth  to  the  grave  lay  hym  softly  in. 
And  all  men  uke  heedc  by  this  one  Gentleman, 
How  you  settc  your  love  upon  an  unkindc  woman : 
For  these  women  be  all  suche  maddc  pievish  elves. 
They  wyll  not  be  woonne  except  it  please  them  sclvei. 
But  in  faith  Custance  if  ever  ye  come  in  hell, 
Maister  Roister  Doister  shall  serve  you  as  well. 
Cf.  III.  iB,  ;i.  ■  H.  ctunee*  to  '  none.'  ■  Sotirahr  an 
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Good  night  Rt^er  old  knave,  Farewel  Roger  olde  knave. 
Good  night  Roger  olde  knave,  knave,  knap. 
Ne^uanda.  Attdtui  wcem.  Requiem  atemaiBt 


rhe  Peale"  of  belles  rongby  the  parish  Clerk, 

and  Roister  Doiiters  foure  men 

THE    FIRST    BELL    A   TRIPLE.* 

When  dyed  he?     When  dyed  he? 

THE    SECONDE 

We  have  hym,  We  have  hym. 

THE    THIRQE 

Royater  Doystcr,  Royster  Doyster, 

THE    FOURTH    BELL 

He  commeth,  He  commeth. 

THE   CREATE    BELL 
Our  owne,  Our  ownc. 


D.nt.zed  by  Google 
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APPENDIX 

A.  The  lletre  of  Soi*ter  Dtriater.  —  Udall's  verse  is  ■  long  line  of 
9,  10,  II,  iz  (and  rarely  more)  syllables;  ■  verse  which  represents  the 
Middle  English  Long  line  (or  the  Middle  English  Sepienariui,  as  it  has 
been  called  for  lack  of  a  better  name),  as  we  find  ii,  for  instance,  in  Raierl 
if  Gleaeeiter,  some  Legends,  and  Robert  af  Brunni.       > 

This  Middle  English  long  line,  df  either  six  or  seven  stresses  or  accents,  is 
found  in  Skelton'g  Magnyfjcence,  and  other  early  Plays. 

In  Roister  Doister,  on  the  whole,  thelinesof  six  accents  seem  to  prevail,  lines 
corresponding  to  the  Middle  English  Alexandrine,  or  in  Udall's  rase  perhaps 
rather  to  the  clasncal  ifnariiu,  to  the  trimeter  of  the  Roman  comedy  as  under- 
stood by  Udall.  But  a  great  number  oi  leptenarii  occur  at  the  side  of  these 
leimru,  distributed  all  over  the  play,  and  in  the  speeches  of  difierent  persons. 

In  many  cases  it  seems  even  doubtfiil  whether  a  verse  should  be  regarded 
as  a  senariui  or  a  septenarim, 

Specimeru  af  the  Senarius :  — 

Truepoi  I  ie  gn  |  ihce  in  ||  thou  ihilt  |  among     |  tbcin  knowc 

1  will      I  qnkc  out  I  aloude   II  I  a.n        I  no(  who  |  bsue  it. 

Spttimint  of  the  Septenarius  (the  syllable  before  the  caisura  or  the  end  of 
the  line  with  a  slighter,  secondary  accent,  produces  this  nfttnta-ius  in  most 

I  gy        I  DOW  TiVk  I  ram  Tru'«  I  y^  ||  I  rha'nk         |  you'         |  right  rou'ch  | 
And  k/  1  tha  in'        t  cac  I'  ||  ihould  nesk'  |  to  come'  |  to  inn'  I  ing.^ 

Seiurii  »r  Sepienarii:  — 

Yet  1  fi'cter  wi'fc  Sir  you'r  {|  ma'thip  mi'gbt  be  Ibu'nde. 
or  :  Ye'l  a  ii'ElET  wi'lc  ftr  you'r   ||  ma'ihip  mi'ght  be  fbu'nk. 

Soch  a  goodly  Du'n  »  you'  ||  mi'ght  get  on'e  vnth  la'ndc 
'^  '■  Such'  a  good'ly  ma'n  as  you'  |l  ml'ghl  get  on'e  unch  la  nde. 

B.  Tbe  ngnre  of  the  Hiles  Olotiosua  in  Engllah  Literature.  — 
The  limits  of  this  cdirion  forbid  any  detailed  account  of  the  pedigree  of  the 
type  of  the  Miles  Gltrieius  in  English  Literature,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the 
student,  I  wish  to  give  the  following  references  :  — 

On  the  MiUs  Ghriasiii  of  the  Ancients,  cf.  the  clas^caj  account  in 
Otto  Rjbbeck's  Ahzaa,  Ein  Beitrag  z.ur  Antiken  Elbologie  und  zur  Keini' 
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niii  dtT  GrUebisth-Rimiscbtn  TragiJie,  Leipzig,  1S81.  Cf  fiuther  the 
iMSterly  sketches  in  the  Histiiry  tf  Raiaaa  Literature  (^Leipag,  1887  j  I,  66; 
83)  by  the  same  author;  the  shorter  account,  "  Vifr  dii  Figtren  dei  MiUi 
Gitrhsus  und  leines  Paraiittn  bet  ilterin  und  ntutren  DUbtern"  by  A,  O.  F, 
Lorenz  (as  in  appendix  to  the  same  scholar's  edition  of  Ptaunis,  Mil.  Gltr., 
Berlin,  18S6;  pp.  230  seq.).  The  fidlcst  collection  of  material  for  ■  gen- 
era] history  of  dus  classical  type  in  modem  liteiature  is  contained  in  Karl 
von  Reinhardscoettner,  Plaatiu,  Sfitere  Btarieitungen  PUuttniicher  LiultfieU, 
Leipzig,  1886  (pp.  130  «f.,  59;-68o). 

On  the  Mil,  Gler.  in  ^glish  Literanue,  cf.  the  excellent  dissertati(» 
by  Herman  Graf,  Der  Mil.  Gkr,  im  EngSstben  Drama  bit  zmr  Zeit  del 
Burgerkriegei  RtJltti,  1.  a.  [1891 ;  cf.  Ko^'s  note  in  EngUicbe  SiMdien, 


18,  134I. 
On  the 


:  Shakespearian  "quadrifoJl,"  Palstaff,  Parolles,  Annado,  F^ol, 
cf.  the  charming  eaitserie  by  Julius  ThOminel :  Der  MiL  Gltr.  bet  Sbdkt- 
speere  [published  &st  in  the  Sbaheifeare  Jebrbkib  of  1S78,  and,  later,  in 
the  same  author's  Sbakeifeare  Cbarahtre,  Halle,  1887,  Vd.  I,  pp.  157- 
276]. 

C  TitMUe  (I.  1,  3l).  —  'Tuteville'  was  oripnally  the  name  of  a  devil 
in  the  French  Mystery  Plays  (cf.  Mone,  Sibatispiele  dei  MilleUlteri,  2,  27)'; 
from  the  French  Mystery  play  the  name  vras  introduced  mto  the  Mys- 
teries of  Germany,  England,*  and  Holland,  Hjs  diabolical  occupation  is 
thus  defined  in  die  Myrotire  of  cure  Ladye  (l  ch.  10  ;  cf,  Blunt's  note, 
341;  as  well  as  Skeat's  to  Pieree  Fhtom,,  C.  ziv,  113):  "I  am  a  poore 
dyuel  and  my  name  is  Tytyuyllus  .  ,  ,  I  muste  eche  day  .  .  .  brynge 
my  master  a  thousande  pokes  [bags]  fiJI  of  ftylyngea,  &  of  n^lygences  in 
syllables  and  wordes  that  are  done  in  youre  order  in  redynge  and  in  cyngynge, 
&  else  I  must  be  sore  beten." 

This  ■  function  *  of  the  Devil  seems  to  allow  a  connection  *  with  the  Latin 


Z£S 


Cf,  ih.,  the  colkctioa  of  FiEnchnme 

•hiuh,  I.)   0*om,  TinJcliiineTtta',   : 

>  Cf.  T<noiitlt3  Mja.  (yuSdam,  p.  jio,  etc. 
1  W>1  fOUTC  chd 

And  otten  coon 

NowunlnuMti 

Oower,  Wt,  fcimn  IWtIIIm  ;  ft*  CbouMJi,  *] 

Hie  ta  anf€,Kr  Dtmim, 

^  m^i  III  ilandMi,  f 


mtb:   Titmailmi — Ttan  (Joh,  4ejanin). 
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titivilBtium^  "\  vile  thyng  of  no  vtluc  "  (Cooper),  something  very  small 
and  trifling,  like  the  ••  faylynges  and  ncglygenccs  in  syllables"  In  praymg 
and  reading  of  the  church  offices. 

In  Udall's  dme  the  indent  Devil  had  degenerated,  and  his  name  had  be- 
come a  byword  for  a  low,  miserable  fellow  ;  cf.  the  play  of  Tberiites 
(Dodaley,  i,  +»+)j  — 

"nnkn  ukI  olmcn,  cipplen,  Dtodo^ 
TSnifilli,  DiAen,  tunun  4ad  tnunpoi, 

and  Heywood'i  Pmerii,  i  ch.  lo  (40):  — 

Tbec  li  no  moe  nch  titi^  io  En^nda  |nnind||Ti>  hold  with  the  tare  inl  nin  inch  the  boand. 

D.  Huoiblecnut  and  Uu  HoUa  (I.  lit).  —  I.  Mumbktrust.  Cooper 
quotes  the  same  name  from  Dckker's  SatirBmasttx,  and  ■  Madge  Mumble- 
crust  from  Misfgniut  ("S??)-  )■<*  M.  is  the  name  of  a  beggar  in  Patient 
Grille/,  IV,  iii  (cf.  Cooper).  Different  compounds  are  Mumble-news 
(Sbdcesp.  L.L.L.  V.  ii,  464)  and  Sir  Jolm  Mumble-matins  (Rlkington, 
ixfoiitiim  Mpan  Aggeus,  1,  i). 

X.  Tibet.  Tib  (=l!iabelU)wa3thetypicaI  servant'sname;  cf.  CCA*:; 
Tib  and  Tom  in  AiPs  Well,  II.  ii,  24  ;  "every  cmstrel  inquiring  for  his 
Tib,"  FtritUi,  IV.  vi,  176,  etc. 

3.  laAlyface:  the  first  port  indicate)  the  colour  of  her  nose  and  the  desire 
of  iier  heart. 

The  whole  dialogue  of  these  women  takes  us  back  to  [he  times  when  it 
was  no  dishonour  to  women  to  go  "  to  tlie  ale  "  and  enjoy  themselves  there 
with  their  gossips  j  cf.  P.  PI.,  C.  7,  361 }   Chester  PI.,  1,  53,  etc. 

E.  The  Hock  Requiem  (HI.  iii.  $3)  is  one  oi  the  latest  instances  of 
parodies  of  church  services  such  as  are  found  everywhere  in  the  literature 
of  tlie  Middle  Ages.  One  of  [he  oldest  of  such  parodies  is  the  Drunkard's 
Mass,  Misia  Gul^,  printed  in  HalUwell  and  Wright's  Reliquia  Antiqute,  2, 
108  (cf.  the  Paterntster  Gelia) ;  the  Officium  Ltuerum  (printed  in  Carmina 
Btnaia,  248);  the  Se^uentia  falsi  evangelii  set.  Martem  {Initium  S.  Evan- 
ge/iitef.  martai  argeiiti)'m  jyaMetii,  Pm.  Pap.  Lut.  Am.  Xll.  a,  p.  407,  etc. 

In  Englbh  Lit.  we  find  similar  parodies  in  the  Requiem  ta  the  Favaurites 
rfHenrjyi.  (Riison's  £0ii;j,  101  ;  FunuvairsfflAr.  Rel.  and  Lsve  Songs,  f>-. 
For  Jake  Napes  Sowie,  Placehe,  and  Dirige) ;  in  Passages  of  the  Caurt  af 
Lave  (Chalmers,  Engl.  Paeu,  i,  377),  in  the  Placeba  Ditexi  in  Skelton's 

'  Frannd'i  IKct.  qDom  it  bom  nntui,  Caam.  a,  j,  39  i  Nam  tp  iund  vcrim*  BKfdum 
tidmlSiu.     Tbs  kuned  Ben Joiuiin  knew  the  wud  (^Silcm  tftmam,  4,  1);  — 
Wife!  biu?  ddvilidum 
Thec'i  no  iHch  thiqg  in  lutuit  I 
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Phjlljp  Sparame  (pcrbapa  the  source  for  Udall's bipp)'  thon^t);  m  Dunbtr'i 
Will  Bf  Meisttr  Aitdr.  Kennedy,  etc. 

The  pirallels  to  Udall'a  parody  ore  to  be  found  in  MaskcU's  Mnumnu 
RituaUa,^  in  the  Manaale  el  Prttessuualt  ad  usum  insifftu  EftUs,  Eitrven- 
tit,*  or  in  the  RilaaU  Ramanam.* 

The  references  are,  for  — 

1.    The  Placebo  Dilexi  (?%.  114),  Man.  Ebor.  60;  Sanun  57*. 

z.  The  Antiphona  Ne  quando  [rafuit  ut  lea  animam  meam,  etc.,  ft.  7], 
Ebor.  67.  68  ;  Sarum  69*  ;  Rit.  Rom,  166.  167. 

3.  The  Antiphona  Dirige  [^Deniine  Dtui  meui  in  ttnipetta  tn*  viam 
wmm],  Ebor.  65  ;  Sanun  62*;  Rit.  Rom.  166,  etc. 

4.  A  porta  inferi[Eriie  Dtmine  animal  t»rum\,StmR  58*;  Rit.  Rom.  t6S. 
J.    Requiem  teiernem  \d»na  eii  Damine,  el  utx perpttua  liictai  ni], 

64 ;  Sanrni  59*. 

6.  The  'Epistola'  Audivi  vieem  [Leclif  Liiri  Apit,  J»h.  I4,  ij], 
Sanun  76*5  Rit.  Rom.  158. 

7.  The  ReipenioriwH :  Qai  Laxamm  [rejiueitajli  a  mtnameitlt  JitliJiia\ 
Ebor.  69  ;  R.  Rom.  169. 

5.  lite  Aatipbana:  la  Paraditum  \dedHcant  U  Angtli\,  lUt.  Rom, 
ISO.  etc. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Merygreeke  does  not  adhere  stricdy  (o  the  order 
of  the  Ritua],  but  produces  a  humorous  jumble. 

The  words  neqite  lux  nequt  crux  are  not  in  the  Ritual,  but  refer  to  the  '  order 
about  the  wax  taper  '*  and  the  crucifix  in  the  extreme  unction,  etc.  See 
Maskell,  I.  ccxcviii.  j  the  '  c/inie '  *  refers  to  the  sounding  of  the  puang 
bell  (supposed  to  drive  away  evil  spirits)*.      Ladmer  remarks  about  mcfa 

>  hbumaiit  itfaitB,  i,  141  ^  cf.  alio  hit  * duaeitation *  on  the  order  of  ifac  Bmiil,  ii. 
CCXCIll. 

*Ed.  &irt«i  Sac.  \%^%,  p.  60 1  cf.  ill.,  Cammtniatt*  Ammarum  56*)  Dt  Mtit  Dicai 
Exuquiat  dtfuncnram  ad  mum  Sarum  to*. 

*  Cbtfttt  Di  BxefKiii  I   Ogiihm  DefuHcmriim. 

*  Cf.  ib. ,  cerel  tui  mm  truti  tl  iburibult  dt  Kuri  .  .  .  ftrtmbamlar  accna  {  nMa  ik 
hol<r  amdk  conunu  wc  our  null  at  our  lut  defwting,  Tindale,  iFtrki,  i,  ujj  il.  4I; 
3,  14x1,  etc.  [  on  tbe  wax  cudle  and  drinng  the  Deril  away,  cf.  Ladmer,  Sermmt,  17  (499)' 
The  rdbnnen  were  ai  miKh  againit  the  candlci  ai  agaiiut  the  belli,  and  otha  '  popuh  aipDili- 
Eiora';  cf.  Grindal't  riBMihn  Baii  (iSJi-Ji),  U  40,  46,  etc. 

*  Cf.  Bt»id'>  Pdf .  Am.  I,  120. 

*  Cf.  Durandui  Raiitna/r,  Li)}.  1.  Ril.  9  (Z>(  Coi^iiii):  "  Uetum  ali^uo  imieiitEaaipuc 
deboit  pubari  uc  populiu  hoc  audienj  orn  pro  ilia;  pro  moUen  qiudem  bit  .  .  .  fn  riro  too 
ter  pulntur,"  etc.  The  lupendtioul  background  wii  thai  the  bdli  r/m  b^ered  to  drive  imr 
eiU  sfflHri.      Cf.  ii,,  "  campanx  pulnniur  ut  demonei  ctmentei  fugiant  . 

oeqiueKanl 

ni  inMten,"  and  Bnad'i  Fif. 
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'fixderies ' :  "  The  devil  should  have  no  abiding  place  in  England  if  ringing 
of  bcDs  would  serve"  (Serm.,  17,  498),  and  the  English  reformer  were,  on 
[he  whole,  of  Ladmcr's  opnion  ;  *  but  there  were  more  tolerani  men  who 
uldmately  prevailed,  and  so  in  course  of  time  one  short  peal  before  the 
funeral  was  allowed,  and  one  after  it,*  and  ev«n  a  threefold  peal  was  per- 
mitted by  Whitgift.' 

On  the  history  of  the  Funeral  Bell,  valuable  material  is  contuned  in  the 
Porter  Sec.  '  luJex,'  s.v.  Bells  (ef.  H.  sub.  ■  Candles'). 

in.  Ui,  81,  83 :  '  Pray  for,'  etc.  If  this  passage  were  in  a  serious  con- 
text, interesting  deductions  could  be  drawn  from  it  as  to  Udall's  religious 
views,  and  perhaps  as  to  the  date  of  the  play.  Prayers  for  the  dead  were 
entirely  against  the  spirit  and  doctrines  of  the  early  Reformers.  But  here 
also  less  radical  views  were  held,  and  so  we  find  the  Prayer  enjoined  by 
Cnuuner,  1534  {fTeris,  2,  460),  by  Edward  VI.  (Injunctions,  iS47i  '^. 
504,).  To  mock  the  prayer  would  probably  have  been  unsafe  between  1 547 
and  IJsfi,  when  Udall  died.  Edward's  ComniQn  Prajir  Beak  of  1549  re- 
t^ns  die  prayer  for  the  dead  (p,  88,  14$),  but  the  edition  of  1552  is  silent 
about  it  {J6.  272,  319).  In  Elizabetb'i  Primer  of  ISS9  this  Prayer  is  re- 
introduced (cf.  Priv,  layers,  59,  67);  but  later  Protestants  again  condemn 
it.  t.g.  Whitgift  (1574)*  3.  364. 

F.  RdAter  u  'vagrant.'  IV.  Ill,  104. — Of  all  the  statutes  against 
ragraats,  that  of  I  Eklward  VI.  (c.  3),  1^47,  affords  the  best  parallel  to 
Cuiunce's  resolute  and  humorous  words.  This  law  determines  that  "  who- 
soever .  .  .  b«ng  not  lame  shall  either  like  a  seruing-man  wanting  a  master, 
or  like  a  beggar  or  after  any  such  other  sort  be  lurking  in  any  house  or  houses, 
or  IcHKnng,  or  idle  wandering  by  the  high  wayes  side,  or  in  streets,  cides, 
[ownes,  or  villages  .  .  .  then  euery  such  person  shall  bee  taken  for  a  vaga- 
bond, .  .  .  and  it  shalbe  lawfiill  ...  to  any  .  .  .  person  espying  the 
same,  to  bring  or  cause  to  be  brought  the  said  person  so  liuing  idle  and  leiter- 
ingfy,  to  two  of  the  next  justices  of  the  peace,"  etc. 

Q.  Tbe  prayer  and  '  song  *  at  the  end  of  the  pUy.  T.  vi,  47.  —  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  song  which  <  they  sing  *  according  to  the  stage 
direction,  is  ««/  given,*  and  that  verses  47-59  are  sfiiea,  and  represent  the 
'prayer'  which  the  actors  would  all  say  kneehng  (di.  Nares's  Gituaryt  s.v. 
'kneel').  That  the  'Queene'  referred  to  is  Elizabeth,  and  not  Mary, 
becomes  clear  from  the  words  "  God  graunt  hir  as  she  doth,  tbt  GesfeU  t» 

>  bdb  .   wich  Mch  otba'  nnibe*,  Tindile,  3,  15S  ;  ape'i  pla<r,  ik.  1S3,  etc 

•Giindal,  Wah,  136. 

*  3t  3^  i   InjunctiDoi  u  Ynk,  i;?!,  8  \  Anicia  it  Cinieriniiy,  1576,  9. 

*  Collier,  HiU.  Dram.  Pttiry,  1,  4J9,  thinki  the  whole  epilogue  i)  '  ning.' 
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prttett.     This  proves,  too,  that  these  words  are  not  by  Udxll,  but  by  the 
unknown  hand  that  prepared  the  play  for  the  press  under  Elizabeth. 

H.   Worki  quoted  in  the  notes.  — 
Akbek.    The  editions  of  Roister  Dmiter  in  Arber's  English  RtpruU  — 

1.  ofjuly  I,  1869. 

2.  of  July  24,  1869. 

N.B.  The  only  difference  which  1  have  found  between  the  two  reprint)  is 
the  absinct  of  one  line  fill,  iv,  66]  on  p.  51  in  the  ed.  of  July  24  ;  the  line 
is  contained  in  ed.  of  Jiuy  I,  1869. 

Camisn.    Proverbs  in  <  Remaines  concerning  Britaine.'       London,  1613. 
Cooper.    Ralph  Router  Doister,  a  comedy,  ed.  by  W,  D.  Cooper,  London. 

Printed  for  the  Shakespeare  Society,  1847. 
CoTCKAVE.    A  French  and  English  Dictionary,  ed.  i6so  (with  the  addition 

of  Dictionairc  Anglais  St  Francois,  by  Rc^iert  Sherwood.       [ist  ed. 

.6...] 
DoosLSr,  s.  HAZLfTT. 
FlUgel.    NeuengliKhet  Lesebuch  von  Ewald  FlQgel,  Vol.  I.     "Dit  Z^t 

Heinrich'.  Vin."     Halle.  1895. 
HAuawEiJ,.    A  Dictionary  of  Archaic  and  Provincial  Words,  by  J,  O.  Halli- 

well.     London,  1847. 
Hazutt.    Edition    of  Roister   Doister   in   "  A  Select  Collection  of  Old 

English    Plays,"    ori^nally    published    by    Robert    Dodsley,     1744. 

Fourth  ed.  by  W,   Carew  Hazlitt.     London,    1874  (Vol.   3). 
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CRITICAL   ESSAY 

Date  of  the  PUy  and  its  Aathorshlp.  —  The  title-page  of  the  earliest 
known  edition  of  Gammer  Gurtons  NtdU^  printed  by  Thomas  Col- 
well  in  1575,  States  that  this  "right  pithy,  pleasaunt,  and  merie 
comedie  "  was  "  played  on  st^e,  not  longe  ago,  in  Christcs  Colledge 
in  Cambridge,"  and  that  it  was  "made  by  Mr.  5.,  Mr. .of  Art." 
There  is  here  no  intimation  that  any  former  edition  had  appeared. 
But  the  register  of  the  Company  of  Stationers  shows  that  in  the 
year  ending  22  July,  1563,  Colwell  paid  4d.  for  licence  to  print  a 
play  entitled  Dyccm  if  Bedlam,  etc. ;  and  as  "  Diccon  the  Bedlam  " 
is  a  most  important  character  in  Gammer  Gurtans  Nedle  (his  name, 
by  good  right,  standing  first  in  the  list  of  dramatis  persofne),  there 
is  a  fair  presumption  that  the  piece  for  which  Colwell  obtained  a 
licence  in  1562—3  was  in  substance  identical  with  that  which  he 
actually  printed  in  1575  under  another  title.'  Whether  Dyccoa  was 
re^y  published  in  or  soon  after  1563,  or  whether  Colwell  for  some 
reason  or  other  allowed  twelve  years  to  elapse  before  carrying  out 
his  intention  of  publishing  the  play,  cannot  now  be  determined  with 
certainty  i  the  balance  of  probability  seems,  however,  to  be  in 
favour  of  the  latter  supposition.^ 

The  identity  of  "  Mr.  S.,  Master  of  Art,"  to  whom  the  author- 
ship of  the  comedy  is  ascribed  on  the  title-page,  appears  to  be  dis- 
coverable by  means  of  certain  evidence  contained  in  the  bursar's 
books  of  Christ's  College,  for  the  knowledge  of  which  the  present 
editor  is  indebted  to  the  kindness  0/  the  Master  of  that  college, 

'  The  ittemune  poalHlity  u  chat  Gammtr  Gurlon  wal  a  Bn|ucl  to  Djccm.  In  that  ca« 
iIe  two  pby)  would  moet  prebablj  be  by  the  omc  lulhor,  >o  dtat  the  value  of  the  argonKnt 
ID  the  next  paiagtaph  would  hardly  be  af^ted. 

*  Paidy  becauK  the  dtle-page  of  I ;  7 ;  conoiru  no  indjcadon  that  Che  pby  had  been  printed 
Men,  and  partly  became  {ai  will  be  ihown)  there  u  came  evidence  that  the  publication  wai 
ddayed  aftB*  the  title  bad  beoi  changed.  It  would  be  intDndng  to  know  whether  a  second 
Sctna  wa  obtained  fbt  printing  the  play  under  its  later  nime ;  but  ihere  happens  to  be  a  gap  in 
tbt  dMiled  accoum  of  the  Stuionen  Company  aleiding  from  IJ71  to  IJ76. 
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Dr.  Pcilc.  If  wc  arc  right  in  identifying  GamineT  GttrioKi  lfe& 
with  the  play  which  was  licenced  to  the  printer  in  the  year  ending 
22  July,  1563,  the  performance  at  Christ's  College  must  have  taken 
place  before  that  date,  for  it  was  not  the  custom  to  send  a  play  to 
the  press  before  it  had  been  acted.  Now,  in  the  academic  year 
ending  Michaelmas,  1563,  there  is  no  record  of  any  dramatic  repre- 
sentation having  been  given  in  the  college.  In  the  preceding  year, 
1561-62,  the  accounts  mention  certain  sums  "spent  at  Mr.  Chatb- 
erton's  playe."  The  person  referred  to  is  William  Chaderton,  then 
Fellow  of  Christ's ;  but,  as  his  name  does  not  begin  with  S,  this 
entry  does  not  concern  our  inquiiy.  In  1560-61  there  is  no 
mention  of  any  play;  but  in  1559-60  we  find  the  two  foUowii^ 
items :  — 

"To  the  viales  at  Mr.  Chitherton's  pliie,  xi.  6J." 

"Spent  at  Mr.  Stevenson's  pltie,  5^" 

As  no  evidence  to  the  contrary  has  been  found,  it  appears  highly 
probable  that  the  "Mr.  S."  o(  Gammer  Gurtons  NtdU  was  William 
Stevenson,  Fellow  of  Christ's  College  from  1559  to  1561.  It  is 
further  probable  that  he  is  identical  with  the  person  of  the  same 
name  who  was  Fellow  of  the  college  from  1551  to  1554,'  and  who 
appears  in  the  bursar's  accounts  as  the  author  of  a  play  acted  in  the 
year  1553—54-  It  may  be  presumed  that  he  was.  deprived  of  his 
fellowship  under  Queen  Mary,  and  was  reinstated  under  Elizabeth. 
Whether  Stevenson's  play  of  1559—60  was  the  same  which  bad 
been  given  six  years  before,  or  whether  it  was  a  new  one,  there  is 
no  evidence  to  show.  The  former  supposition,  however,  derives 
some  plausibility  from  the  fact  that,  as  several  critics  have  pointed 
out,  the  allusions  to  church  matters  in  Gammer  Gurtons  NedU  seem 
to  indicate  a  p re-Elizabethan  date  for  its  composition.*  At  all 
events  it  seems  likely  that  the  play  of  1553—54  was  in  English,  for 

1  If  cbe  StevHuon  of  1 559-6t  «ru  out  idendcal  with  hii  luinenke,  )aaw  tttori  of  Ht 
gndiudoiu  and  malriculilian  ought  to  oust.  But  Dr.  Pole,  who  hii  Bken  the  tnuUc  B 
learch  through  the  uniTsatir  feguteri  liw  MvenI  yan  pno-  to  i;59,  infbnnt  me  that  no  tact 
record  can  be  found. 

*  The  idmnce  to  the  Icing,  meROrer,  in  Act  V.  ii,  136  wauU  Kmigthen  the  fcokBOt; 
that  the  play  of  1575  (and  15J9-60)  wu  otiginaUy  coiDpoaed  daring  SteTHUMi'i  fiiac  Mow- 
■hip  )  ai  any  late  be&re  the  death  of  Edward  VI.  It  mi(ht  tbarhn  be  identical  imtli  the  (hr 
wttd  in  1  s  5  3-4.  —  Gib.  S4. 
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the  accounts  speak  of  a  Latin  play  (manned  by  another  Fellow, 
named  Persevall)  as  having  been  perrormed  in  the  same  year. 

Of  Stevenson's  history  nothing  is  known,  beyond  the  bare  facts 
that  he  was  born  at  Hunwick  in  Durham,  matriculated  as  a  sizar 
in  November,  1546,  became  B.A.  in  1549—50,  M.A.  in  1553,  and 
B.D.  in  1560.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  London  in  1552,  ap- 
pointed prebendary  of  Durham  in  January,  1560—61,  and  died  in 
1575,  the  year  in  which  Gammer  Gurton  was  printed. 

It  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  a  formidable  objection  to 
Stevenson's  authorship  of  the  play,  that  the  title-page  of  the  edition 
of  1575  speaks  of  the  representation  at  Cambridge  as  having  taken 
pUcc  "  not  longe  ago."  But  Colwell  had  had  the  MS.  in  his  pos- 
session ever  since  1 563 ;  and  there  is  nothing  unlikely  in  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  wording  of  the  original  title-page  was  retained  without 
any  other  alteration  than  the  change  in  the  name  of  the  piece. 
The  title-page,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  undated,  the  tablet  at  the  foot, 
which  is  apparently  intended  to  receive  the  date,  being  left  blank. 
This  fact  may  possibly  indicate  that  when  the  printing  of  the  vol- 
ume was  begun  it  was  anticipated  that  its  publication  might  have  to 
be  delayed  for  some  time.^  The  appearance  of  the  title-page  suggests 
the  possibility  that  it  may  have  been  altered  after  being  set  up : 
"  Gammer  gitr-  j  tnu  Nidle "  in  small  italic  may  have  been  substi- 
tuted for  tKccon  of  I  Bedlam  in  type  as  large  as  that  of  the  other 
words  in  the  same  lines.  In  Colwell's  edition  of  Ingclend's  Dis>- 
bedient  Child  (printed  1 560)  the  title-page  has  the  same  woodcut 
border,  but  the  name  of  the  piece  is  in  type  of  the  same  size  as  that 
of  the  preceding  and  following  words.  As  this  woodcut  docs  not 
occur  in  any  other  of  Colwell's  publications  now  extant,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  infer  that  Gammer  Gurtm  was  printed  long  before  1575. 

Former  AttrUiatlonB  of  AntbmvUp.  —  It  is  necessary  to  say  some- 
thing about  the  two  persons  to  whom  the  authorship  of  Gammer 
Gurioru  Nedle  has  hitherto  been  attributed  —  Dr.  John  Bridges,  who 
was  in  succession  Dean  of  Salisbury  and  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and 
Dr.  John  Still,  who  was  made  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  in  1 593. 

^  Too  mocb  importance  miur  not,  howerer,  be  attAcbBl  to  thi%  u  the  lune  thing  ii  found 
b  the  tjrie-pace  of  Tbi  Di»hi£m  CbilJ,  Aotc  rdentd  CD.  The  date  of  1 57;  r«  our  vaatdj 
■  |h>ia  in  the  colophon  at  the  end  of  the  book.     See  ilto  p.  106  ■. 
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It  is  curious  that  both  the  distinguished  churchmen  who  have  beeii 
credited  with  the  composition  of  this  very  unclerical  play  received 
the  degree  of  O.D.  in  the  same  year  in  which  it  was  pubhshed. 

The  evidence  on  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  assign  the  play 
to  John  Bridges  is  contained  in  certain  passages  of  the  "  Martin 
Marprelate  "  tracts.  In  the  first  of  these,  the  EpistU,  published  in 
1588,  the  author  addresses  Bridges  in  the  following  terms:  — 

"  You  have  bin  ■  worthy  writer,  ta  they  a»y,  of  a  long  time  j  your  first 
book  was  a  proper  cntcHude,  called  Gaamar  Curlmis  NudU.  But  I  diink 
that  this  trifle,  which  ahewcth  the  author  to  have  had  soipe  wicte  and  inven- 
tion in  him,  was  none  of  your  doing,  becauK  your  books  seeme  to  proceede 
from  the  braynes  of  a  woodcocks,  as  having  neither  wit  n6r  learning." 

In  his  second  pamphlet,  the  Epitome^  "  Martin  Marprelate  "  twice 
alludes  to  the  dean's  supposed  authorship  of  the  play,  in  a  manner 
which  conveys  the  impression  that  he  really  believed  in  it.  None 
of  "■  Martin's  "  adversaries  seem  to  have  contradicted  his  statement 
on  this  point,  though  Cooper  in  particular  was  at  great  pains  to 
refute  the  pamphleteer's  "slanders"  on  other  dignitaries.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  everything  that  is  known  of  Bridges  is  decidedly 
favourable  to  the  supposition  that  he  might  have  written  comedy  in 
his  youth.  His  voluminous  Defence  of  the  Girvernment  of  the  Church 
if  England  abounds  in  sprightly  quips,  often  far  from  dignified  in 
tone ;  and  hts  controversial  opponents  complained,  with  some  jus- 
tice, of  his  "buffoonery."  He  is  recorded  by  Harrington  to  have 
been  a  prolific  writer  of  verse;  and  that  his  interests  were  not 
exclusively  theological  appears  from  the  fact  that  he  b  said  to  have 
translated,  in  1558,  three  of  Machiavclli's  Discourses,  having  (>re- 
viously  resided  in  Italy.  The  only  reason  for  rejecting  "  Martin 
Marprelate's  "  attribution  of  Gammer  Gurtons  Nedlt  to  him  is  that 
he  was  not  "  Mr.  S.,"  and  that  he  belonged  not  to  Christ's  College, 
but  to  Pembroke.  But  as  he  was  resident  at  Cambridge  in  1560 
(having  taken  the  degree  of  A.M.  in  that  year),  it  is  quite  possible 
that  he  may  have  assisted  William  Stevenson  in  the  composition  or 
revision  of  the  play. 

The  name  of  Bishop  Still  is  so  familiar  as  that  of  the  reputed 
author  of  Gammer  Gurten-,  that  many  readers  will  be  surprised  to 
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Icarn  that  this  attribution  was  first  proposed  in  1782  by  Isaac  Reed 
In  his  cnlai^ed  edition  of  Baker's  Biagraphia  Dramatical  Reed 
discovered  in  the  accounts  of  Christ's  College  an  entry  referring 
10  a  play  acted  at  Christmas,  1567  (not  1566,  as  he  states);  and  as 
this  is  the  latest  entry  of  the  kind  occurring  before  1575,  he  plausi- 
bly inferred  that  it  related  to  the  representation  of  Gammer  Gurtom 
NedU.,  which  in  Colwell's  title-page  was  stated  to  have  taken  place 
"not  long  ago."  The  only  Master  of  Arts  of  the  college  then 
livings  whose  surname  began  with  S,  that  he  was  able  to  find, 
was  John  Still,  whom  he  therefore  confidently  identified  with  the 
"  Mr.  S."  who  is  said  to  have  written  Gammer  Gurten.  If  our 
arguments. in  favour  of  Stevenson's  authorship  be  accepted.  Reed's 
conclusion  of  course  falls  to  the  ground ;  and  the  character  of 
Bishop  Still,  as  it  is  known  from  the  testimony  of  several  of  his 
personal  friends,  renders  it  incredible  that  he  can  ever  have  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  comic  writer.  The  characteristic  quality 
by  which  he  seems  chiefly  to  have  impressed  his  contemporaries 
was  his  extraordinary  seriousness.  Archbishop  Parker,  in  1573, 
speaks  of  him  as  "  a  young  man,"  but  "  better  mortified  than  some 
other  forty  or  fifty  years  of  ^e";  and  another  eulogist  commends 
**  his  staidness  and  gravity."  If  Still's  seriousness  had  been,  like 
that  of  many  grave  and  dignified  persons,  in  any  eminent  degree 
(qualified  by  wit,  there  would  surely  have  been  some  indication  of 
the  fact  in  the  vivaciously  written  account  of  him  given  by  Har- 
rington. But  neither  there  nor  elsewhere  is  there  any  evidence 
that  he  ever  made  a  joke,  that  he  ever  wrote  a  line  of  verse,  or 
that  be  had  any  interests  other  than  those  connected  with  his  sacred 
callii^.  A  fact  which  has  often  been  remarked  upon  as  strange  by 
those  who  have  accepted  the  current  theory  of  Still's  authorship 
of  Gammer  Gurten  is  that  in  1592,  when  he  was  vice-chancellor 
of  Cambridge,  his  signature,  followed  by  those  of  other  heads  of 
bouses,  was  appended  to  a  memorial  praying  that  the  queen  would 
allow  a  Latin  play  to  be  substituted  for  the  English  play  which  she 
had  commanded  to  be  represented  by  the  university  actors  on  the 
occasion  of  her  approaching  visit.     The  memorialists  ui^ed  that 

ivk  of  1 761  wu  tailed  ji  Dictitnarj 
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the  performance  of  English  plays  had  not  been  customary  in  the 
university,  being  thought  '*  nothing  beseminge  our  students."  It  is 
not  necessary  to  attribute  much  importance  to  this  incident,  but,  so 
far  as  it  has  any  bearing  on  the  question  at  all,  it  goes  to  support 
the  conclusion,  already  cenain  on  other  grounds,  that  the  author 
of  Gammer  Gurtam  Ntdlt  cannot  have  been  John  Still.' 

FUce  In  the  Hlitory  of  Comedy.  —  In  attempting  to  assign  the  place 
of  Gammer  Gurtatts  NeMe  in  the  history  of  the  English  drama,  we 
should  remember  that  it  is  the  sole  surviving  example  of  the  ver- 
nacular college  comedies —  probably  more  numerous  than  is  com- 
monly suspected  —  produced  during  the  sixteenth  century,  and  that 
most  of  the  features  which  appear  to  us  novel  were  doubtless  the 
result  of  a  gradual  development.  So  far  as  our  knowledge  goes, 
however,  it  is  the  second  English  comedy  conforming  to  the  struct- 
ural type  which  modern  Europe  has  learned  from  the  example  of  the 
Roman  playwrights.  The  choice  of  the  old  "  septenary  "  measure, 
in  which  most  of  the  dialogue  is  written,  may  have  been  due  to 
recollection  of  the  Tercntian  iambic  tetrameter  catalectic,  just  as  the 
rugged  Alexandrines  of  Ralph  Roister  Doister  were  probably  su^ested 
by  the  Latin  comic  senarius.  But  while  in  Udall's  play  the  matter 
as  well  as  the  form  is  largely  of  classical  origin,  the  plot  and  the 
characters  of  Gammer  Gurtom  Nedle  are  purely  native.  Its  material 
is  drawn  at  first  hand  from  observation  of  English  life ;  its  literary 
ancestry,  so  far  as  it  has  any,  is  mainly  to  be  traced  through  John 
Heywood's  interludes  to  the  farces  of  the  fifteenth-century  mysteries, 
of  which  one  brilliant  example  is  preserved  in  the  Stcunda  Pastirum 
of  the  Towneley  cycle. 

The  artistic  merit  of  the  piece  has  often  been  unduly  depreciated, 
from  causes  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  undersUnd.  The  very  rudi- 
mentary kind  of  humour  which  turns  on  physically  disgusting  sug- 
gestions is  no  longer  amusing  to  educated  people,  and  there  is  so 
much  of  this  poor  stuff  in  the  play  that  the  real  wit  of  some  scenes, 
and  the  clever  portraiture  of  character  throughout,  have  not  recdved 
their  fair  share  of  acknowledgment.     Most  people  who  have  lived 

'  The  argomenu  agwM  StiQ'i  authonhip  of  Gamnur  Ggrm,  ■mlinfiTHirof  thatt/BndfOi 
uc  Mitcd  at  lengdi  in  an  article  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Kom'm  ^taaeoaxhyabaat  at  Jb^Bt  {ttgi) 
to  which  wc  are  indebted  (ot  Krenl  lueAil  r' 
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long  in  an  English  village  will  rccc^nise  Gammer  Gurton  and  Dame 
Chat  as  capita]  studies  from  life,  though  their,  modern  representa- 
tives are  not  quite  so  foul-mouthed  in  their  wrath  as  the  gossips  of 
the  sixteenth  century ;  and  Hodge,  whose  name  has  become  the 
conventional  designation  of  the  English  farm  labourer,  is  an  equally 
lifelike  figure.  The  brightly  drawn  character  of  Diccon  represents 
a  type  which  the  worlcing  of  the  poor  laws,  and  many  social  changes, 
have  banished  from  our  villages.  But  old  people  who  were  living 
down  to  the  middle  of  this  century  had  many  stories  to  tell  of  the 
crazy  wanderer,  who  was  rect^nised  as  too  feather-brained  to  be 
set  to  any  useful  work,  but  who  was  a  welcome  guest  in  cottage 
homes,  and  whose  pranks  were  looked  on  with  kindly  toleration  by 
well-disposed  people,  even  when  they  led  to  inconvenient  conse- 
quences.' The  game  of  cross-purposes  brought  about  by  DIccan's 
machinations,  which  forms  the  plot,  is  humorously  imagined,  and 
worked  out  with  some  skill.  It  does  not,  of  course,  rise  above  the 
level  of  farce  i  but  there  is  real  comedy,  not  quite  of  the  lowest 
order,  in  the  scene  where  the  fussy  self-importance  of  Dr.  Rat,  burst- 
ing with  impotent  rage  at  his  well-merited  discomiiture,  is  confronted 
with  the  calm  impartiality  of  *■'■  Master  Baily  "  —  the  steward  of  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  apparently,  and  the  representative  of  temporal 
authority  in  the  vill^.  The  common  verdict  that  Gammer  Gur- 
tnu  NedU  is  a  work  of  lower  rank  than  Ralph  Rmsttr  Doiner  is 
perhaps  on  the  whole  not  unjust ;  but  the  later  play  has  some  merits 
of  its  own,  and,  as  the  first  known  attempt  to  present  a  picture  of 
contemporary  rustic  life  in  the  form  of  a  regular  comedy,  it  may  be 
admitted  to  represent  a  distinct  advance  in  the  development  of 
English  dramatic  art. 

DUlect.  — The  treatment  of  dialect  in  the  play  demands  a  word 
of  notice.  All  the  characters,  except  the  curate  and  the  baily,  who 
belong  to  the  educated  class,  and  Diccon,  who  may  be  presumed  to 
have  come  down  from  a  better  social  station  than  that  of  the  village 
people,  use  a  kind  of  speech  which  is  clearly  intended  to  represent  the 
dialect  of  the  southwestern  counties.    It  is  not  always  very  correct ; 
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the  writer,  for  instance,  seems  to  have  thought  that  cham  stood  for 
"  am  "  as  well  as  "  ^  am,"  so  that  he  makes  Hodge  say  "  cham  I 
not,"  Stevenson,  as  we  have  seen,  was  of  northern  birth ;  and,  as 
a  line  or  two  in  the  same  dialect  is  found  in  Ralph  Rmiter  Duiter, 
there  is  some  reason  for  believing  that  the  dialect  of  the  stage  rustic 
was  already  a  matter  of  established  convention,'  The  word  pa,  a 
hassock,  which  occurs  in  the  play,  is  peculiar,  so  far  as  is  known,  to 
the  East  Anglian  dialect,  and  may  have  been  picked  up  by  the  author 
in  his  walks  about  Cambridge.  Whether  derived  from  Gatmur 
Gurton  or  from  plays  of  earlier  date,  the  conventional  dialect  of 
the  stage  rustic  kept  its  place  throughout  the  Elizabethan  period. 
Shakspere's  rustics,  as  is  well  known,  mostly  use  the  southwestern 
forms,  not  those  current  in  the  poet's  native  Warwickshire. 

The  Preaent  Text.  —  The  text  of  the  present  edition  is  taken  from 
the  copy  of  Colwell's  edition  (1575)  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  The 
original  spelling  has  been  preserved,  except  thaty  and  v  are  substi- 
tuted for  /  and  «  when  used  as  consonants,  and  u  for  v  when  used 
as  a  vowel.  Obvious  misprints  have  been  corrected,  but  are  men- 
tioned in  the  footnotes  (except  in  the  case  of  mere  errors  of  word- 
division,  which  it  seemed  unnecessary  to  notice).  The  punctuation, 
and  the  use  of  initial  capitals,  have  been  conformed  to  modern  prac- 
tice. Another  copy  of  Colweil's  edition  is  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  play  was  reprinted  in  1661,  and,  with  modernised  spelling,  in 
Dodsley's  Old  PlaySy  and  in  the  new  edition  of  Dodsley  by  W.  C. 
Hazlitt.  An  excellent  edition,  with  the  original  spelling,  was  pub- 
lished in  1897  by  Professor  J.  M.  Manly,  in  vol.  ii.  of  his  Sptdmtns 
9f  the  Prt-Shahpertan  Drama.  Several  of  the  readings  which  are 
given  in  Professor  Manly's  text  or  footnotes  as  those  of  Colwell's 
edition  do  not  agree  with  those  either  of  the  London  or  the  Oxford 
copy.  In  the  footnotes  to  the  present  edition  reference  to  Colwell's, 
Hazlitt's,  and  Manly's  editions  are  indicated  by  Ed,  1575,  H.  and 
M.,  respectively. 

Henry  Bradley. 

'  In  Plkeryng't  Hanua  ( li*7),  which  i>  Kme  yoneaib 
of  Gammir  Gurun,  the  eountry  chmctcn  (one  of  whom  k 
marked  KMthwcMn  (fitlect. 
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The  Names  of  the  Speakers  in  this 
Comedie 


DiccoN,"  the  Bedltm. 

HoDCE,*  Gammer  GurttBt  lervMUi 

Tyb,   Gammer  Giirtani  majdt. 

Gaumer  Gurton. 

CocKB,*  Gammer  Gartms  i*ye. 

Dame  Chatte,  *^ 

Doctor  Rat,  the  Curate. 

Mayst^r  Baylye.  ' 

Doll,   Dame  Chattel  maydi. 

ScAPBTHRTFT,*  Majst.  Beylies  lervauU. 

Mutei. 

God  Save  the  Queene. 


>  The  dUar  forra  tt  TMi.,  nkkiumE  liir  Ricburd. 

*  Nicknunc  for  Kogei. 

*  WafnuxA  Decii. 

*  Picfemx  Minl^  giitt  icaptibrji  u  the  nading  of  the  oEtion  of  1 57 ;;  bat  in  the  «f>B 
in  the  Bodldui  LUxirj  and  in  the  Btitith  Miucum  the  name  it  printed  cotrecdy. 

P.  30;  reprewnti  the  litle-pa^e  (but  wichouc  ihe  botricr)  [o  which  I  nfa  on  p.  If9' 
Mr.  W.  J.  Lcwii  pointt  out  to  mc  that  thii  woodcut  ritle-pige  had  been  uKd  pnvwuij  bj 
Williun  Copland,  in  i$53,  for  hi>  edidona  of  Douglai'a  ^nni  and  Palici  tf  Hitnr, 
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The  Pro]ogae.  A I 

As  Gammer  Gurton  with  manyc  a  wyde  styche 
Sat  pesyi^e  and  patching  of  Hodg  her  mans  brichci 
By  chance  or  misfortune,  as  shee  her  geare  tost, 
In  Hodge  leiher  bryches  her  needle  shee  lost. 
When  Diccon  the  bedLem  had  hard  by  report  5 

That  good  Gammer  Gurton  was  robde  in  thys  sorte. 
He  quyetly  perswaded  with  her  in  that  stound  ' 
Dame  Chat,  her  deare  gossyp,  this  needle  had  found; 
Yet  knew  shee  no  more  of  this  matter,  alas  ! 
Then    knoetb   Tom,   our   clarltc,   what   the   priest   saitb   at 
masse.  10 

Hereof  there  ensued  so  fearfutl  a  fraye, 
Mas  '  Doctor  was  sent  for,  these  gossyps  to  staye. 
Because  he  was  curate,  and  estemcd  full  wyse ; 
Who  found  that  he  sought  not,  by  Diccons  device. 
When  all  thingcs  were  tombled  and  cleane  out  of  fassion,    15 
Whether  it  were  by  fortune,  or  some  other  constcllacion, 
Sodenlye  the  neelc  Hodge  found  by  the  prickynge. 
And  drew  it  out  of  his  bottocke,  where  he  felt  it  stickynge. 
Theyr  banes  then  at  rest  with  perfect  securytle, 
With  a  pot  of  good  nale  they  stroalce  up  thcyr  plauditie.       20 
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The  fyrst  Acte.    The  fyrst  Sccane. 

DiccoN. 

D'ccon,    Many  a  myle  have  I  walked,  divers  and  sundry  waies, 
And  many  a  good  mans  house  have  I  bin  at  in  my  dates ; 
Many  a  gossips  cup  in  my  tyme  have  I  tasted, 
And  many  a  broche^  and  spyt  have  I  both  turned  and  basted  i 
Many  a  peecc  of  bacon  have  I  had  out  of  thir  balkes,  5 

In  ronnyng  over  the  countrcy,  with  long  and  were  walkes ; 
Yet  came  my  foote  never  within  those  doore  cheekes. 
To  seeke  flesh  or  fysh,  garlyke,  onyons,  or  leeke[s], 
That  ever  I  saw  a  sorte*  in  such  a  plyght 
As  here  within  this  house  appereth  to  my  sygbt.  10 

There  is  howlynge  and  scowlyng,  all  cast  in  a  dumpe, 
With    whewling   and   pewling,  as   though    they   bad    lost   a 
trump.  A  u  b 

Syghing  and  sobbing,  they  wecpe  and  they  wayle ; 
I  marvell  in  my  mynd  what  the  devill  they  ayle. 
The  olde  trot  syts  groning,  with  alas  I  and  alas  !  15 

And  Tib  wringes  her  hands,  and  takes  on  in  worse  case. 
With  poore  Cocke,  theyr  boye,  they  be  dryven  in  such  fyts, 
I  feare  mee  the  folkes  be  not  well  in  theyr  wyts. 
Aske  them  what  they  ayle,  or  who  brought  them  in  this  staye, 
They  aunswer  not  at  all,  but  "  alacke ! "  and  "  welaway ! "  20 
Whan  I  saw  it  booted  not,  out  at  doorcs  I  hyed  mee, 
And  caught  a  slyp  of  bacon,  when  I  saw  that  none  spycd  mee, 
Which  I  intend  not  far  hence,  unles  my  purpose  &yle, 
Shall  serve  for  a  shoinghorne  to  draw  on  two  pots  of  ale. 
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The  fyrst  Acte.     The  second  Sceanc. 
Hodge.     Diccon. 

Hadge.   Sec !  so  cham  ^  arayed  with  dablynge  in  the  dun  ! 

She  that  set  mc  to  ditchingc,  ich  wold  she  hat  the  gqun ! 

Was  never  poorc  soule  that  such  a  lite  had. 

Gogs  bones !  thys  vyithy  glaye  hasc  drcst  me  to  bad ! 

Gods  soulc  !  see  how  this  stufFe  teares  !  .  5 

'    Iche  were  better  to  bee  a  bearward  and  set  to  keepe  beares  ! 

By  the  Masse,  here  is  a  gasshe,  a  shamefull  hole  in  dcade ! 

And  one  stytch  tcare  furder,  a  man  may  thrust  in  his  heade. 
D'ceon.    By  my  fathers  soule,  Hodge,  if  I  shoulde  now  be  swornc, 

I  can  not  chusc  but  say  thy  breech  is  fouic  betorne,  10 

But  the  next  remedye  in  such  a  case  and  hap 

Is  to  plaunche  on  a  piece  as  brode  as  thy  cap. 
Hodge.    Gogs  soule,  man,  tis  not  yet  two  dayes  fully  ended 

Synce  my  dame  Gunon,  chem  sure,  these  breches  amended ; 

But  cham  made  sue  [h]  e  a  drudge  to  trudge  at  euery  neede,  1 5 

Chwold  rend  it  though  it  were  stitched  with  ^  sturdy  pacthreede. 
Dicem.    Hq[d]ge,  let  thy  breeches  go,  and  speake  and  tell  mec  soonc 

What  dcvill  aylclh  Gammer  Gurton  &  Tib  her  mayd  to  frowne. 
Hodge.    Tush,  lAan,  than  deceyved  :  tys  theyr  dayly  looke  ; 

They  coure  so  over  the  coles,  theyre  eyes  be  bleared  with 

smooke.  20 

DUam.    Nay,  by  the  masse,  I  perfectly  perceived,  as  I  came  hether. 

That  eyther  Tib  and  her  dame  hath  ben  by  the  eares  together. 

Or  els  as  great  a  matter,  as  thou  shalt  shortly  see. 
Htdgt.    Now,  iche  beseechc  our  Lord  they  never  better  agree ! 
Diccm.    By  Gogs  soule,  there  they  syt  as  still  as  stones  in  the  streite. 

As  though  they  had  ben  taken  with  fairies,  or  els  with  some  il 
sprite.  26 

I  ]  am.  The  nunc  diilect  in  the  [aece  i>  convendonat,  but  iti  general  peculiirida  ate  tboK 
of  tbe  •DuihwatEni  councio ;  iihi  =  I,  reduced  lo  cb  in  cham,  cbsuU,  or  cbwtlJ  (I  wuuld), 
liraiiri,  etc  Tbe  tDuthwettem  v  for  /  U  not  genenUy  uied,  but  occun  below  in  vyhbj, 
in  vtisi  (I.  IT.  S),  and  Ln  vatbcrt  (il.  i,  51)  ^  S^^J'  ^  ^y  '^  probably  00c  genuioe  jftilTfT 

■  HiqnatEd  nbm. 
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Hodge.    Gc^  hart !  I  durst  have  iayd  my  cap  to  a  crowne 

Chwould  lerne  of  some  prancome  as  sone  as  ich  came  to  town. 
Diccm.    Why,  Hodge,  art  thou  inspyrcd  ?  or  dedst  thou  therof  here  i 
Hodgt,   Nay,  but  ich  saw  such  a  wonder  as  ich  saw  nat  this  seven 
yere.  30 

Tome  Tannkards  cow,  be  Gogs  bones  !  she  set  me  up  bcr  sailc. 
And  flynging  about  his  halfe  alter'  fyslcing  with  her  taile. 
As  though  there  had  ben  in  her  ars  a  swarme  of  bees, 
And  chad  not  cryed  '*  tphrowh,  hoore,"  shead  lept  out  of  his 
lees. 
Diccm,    Why,  Hodg,  lies  the  connyng  in  Tom  Tankards  cowes 
taile  ?  35 

Hvdgt.    Well,  ich  chavc  hard  some  say  such  tokens  do  not  fayle. 
Bot  ca[n]st  thou  not  tell,'  in  faith,  Diccon,  why  she  frowncs, 

or  wher  at  ? 
Hath  no  man  stotne  her  ducks  or  ben[n]es,  or  gelded  Gyb, 
her  cat  ? 
DUcon.   What  dcvyll  can  I  tell,  man  ?     I  cold  not  have  one  word ! 
They  gave  no  more  hede  to  my  talk  than  thow  Woldst  to  a  lorde. 
Hodge.    Ichc  cannot  stylt  but  muse,  what  mervaylous  thingc  it  is. 

Chyll  in  and  know  my  selfc  what  matters  are  amys.  42 

Diccon.    Then  fare  well,  Hodge,  a  while,  synce  thou  doest  inward 
bast. 
For  I  will  into  the  good  wyfe  Chats,  to  feele  how  the  ale  doth 


The  fyrst  Acte.    The  thyrd  Sceane. 

HODCB.       TVB. 

Hodge,    Cham  agast  \  by  the  masse,  ich  wot  not  what  to  do, 
Chad  nede  blesse  me  well  before  ich  go  them  to, 
Perchauncc  some  felon  sprit  may  haunt  our  house  indeed ; 
And  then  chwerc  but  a  noddy  to  venter  where  cba  no  neede. 
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Tjh.  Ctuiin  worse  then  mad,  by  the  masse,  to  be  at  this  stayc !  5 
Cham  chyd,  cham  blamd,  and  beaton,  all  thoures  on  the  dayei 
LfXmed  and  honger-storved,  prycked  up  all  in  jagges, 
Havyng^  no  patch  to  byde  my  backc,  save  a  few  rotten  ragges ! 
Ht^e.  I  say,  Tyb  —  if  thou  be  Tyb,  as  I  trow  sure  thou  bee, — 
What  dcvyll  make  a  doe  is  this,  betweene  our  dame  and 
thee?  10 

Tyb.    Gogs  breade,  Hodg,  thou  had  a  good  turne  thou  wan  not 
here  [this  while] !  A  £  b 

Jt  had  been  better  for  some  of  us  to  have  ben  hence  a  myle ; 
My  gammer  is  so  out  of  course  and  frantyke  all  at  ones. 
That  Cocke,  our  boy,  and  I,  poore  wench,  have  felt  it  on  our 
bones. 
Hidgt.   What  is  the  matter  — say  on,  Tib  —  wherat  she  taketh 
soon?  .15 

Tyb.   She  is  undone,  she  sayth,  alas !  her  joye  and  life  is  gone ! 
If  sbee  here  not  of  some  comfort,  she  is,  iayth ! '  but  dead ; 
Shal  never  come  within  her  lyps  one  inch  of  meate  ne  bread. 
HaJge.    Byr  Ladie,  cham  not  very  glad  to  see  her  in  this  dumpe. 
Cholde^  a  noble  her  stole  hath  fallen,  Se  shee  hath  broke  her 
nimpe.  zo 

Tyb,   Nay,  and  that  were  the  worst,  we  wold  not  greatly  care 
For  bursting  of  her  huckle  bone,  or  breaking  of  her  chairc ; 
But  greatter,  greater,  is  her  grief,  as,  Hodge,  we  shall  all  feele ! 
H»dge,    Go^  woundes,  Tyb !  my  gammer  has  never  lost  her  neele  f 
Tyb.    Her  neele! 

Ht^e.  Her  neele !  25 

Tyb.  Herneele! 

By  him  that  made  me,  it  is  true,  Hodge,  I  tell  thee. 

Hadge.    Gogs  sacrament,  I  would  she  had  lost  tharte  out  of  her  bellie ! 

The  Devill,  or  els  his  dame,  they  ought  ^  her,  sure,  a  shame  ! 

How  a  murryon  came  this  chaunce,  say,  Tib  !  unto  our  dame  ? 

Tyb.   My  gammer  sat  her  downe  on  her  pes,*  and  bad  me  reach 

thy  breeches,  30 

And  by  and  by  (a  vengeance  in  it !)  or  she  had  take  two  stitches 
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To  clap  a  clout  upon  thine  ars,  by  chauncc  asydc  she  leares, 
And  Gyb,  our  cat,  in  the  milke  pan  she  spied  over  head  and 

cares. 
"Ah,   hore!    out,  tbefe!"    she  cryed   aloud,   and    swapt  the 

breches  downe.  34 

Up  went  her  stafle,  and  out  leapt  Gyh  at  doors  into  the  towne, 

And  synce  that  tyme  was  never  wj^ht  cold  set  their  eies  upon  it. 

.Gogs  malison  chave  (Cocice  and  I)  bid  twenty  times  light  on  it. 

Htdge.    And  is  not  then  my  breeches  sewid  up,  to  morow  that  I 

shuld  were  ? 
Tjb.    No,  in  faith,  Hodge,  thy  breeches  He  for  al  this  never  the  ncre. 
Hodge.    Now  a  vengeance  light  on  at  the  sort,  that  better  shold  have 

kept  it,  40 

The  cat,  the  house,  and  Tib,  our  maid,  that  better  shold  have 

swept  it ! 
Se  where  she  cometh  crawling  I     Come  on,  in  twenty  devils 

way ! 
Ye  have  made  a  fayre  dales  worke,  have  you  not?  pray  you,  say  I 

The  fyrst  Acte.    The  \m.  Sceane. 

Gammer.     Hodge.     Ttb.     Cocke. 

Gammer.    Alas,  Hogc,  alas !  I  may  well  cursse  and  ban  A  n 

This  daic,  that  ever  I  saw  it,  with  Gyb  and  the  mylke  pan ; 
For  these  and  ill  luckc  togather,  as  knoweth  Cocke,  my  boye, 
Have  Etacke  away  my  dcare  ncclc,  and  robd  me  of  my  joye, 
My  fayre  long  strayght  ncclc,  that  was  myne  onely  treasure ;  S 
The  fyrst  day  of  my  sorow  is,  and  last  end  of  my  pleasure! 
Hodge.    Might  ha  kept  it  when  ye  had  it!  but  fooles  will  be  fooles 
styll. 
Lose  that  is  vast  in  your  handes  ye  neede  not  but  ye  will. 
Gammer.    Go  hie  the,  Tib,  and  run  thou,  hoore,  to  thend  here  of 
the  towne !  ^ 
Didst  cary  out   dust  in  thy  lap;  seeke  wher  thou  porcst  it 
downe,  10 

'  the  ground  attached  to  the  houK.     (Cf.  Sc.  toun.  ] 
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And  as  thou  sawest  mc  roking,  in  the  ashes  where  I  morncd. 

So  see  in  all  the  heape  of  dust  thou  leave  no  straw  unturned. 

Tjh.   That  chal,   Gammer,  swythe   and  tyte,'  and  sone  be  here 

^;ayne! 
Gamnur.    Tib,  stoope  &  loke  downe  to  the  ground  to  it,  and  take 

some  pa  inc. 
Htdge,    Here  is  a  prety  matter,  to  see  this  gere  how  it  goes;         15 
fiy  Gogs  soule,  I  thcnk  you  wold  toes  your  ars,  and  it  were 

loose! 
Your  neele  lost,  it  is  pitic  you  shold  lack  care  and  endlesse 

sorow. 
Gogs  deth  !  how  shall  my  brecheg  be  sewid  ?     Shall  I  go  thus 


Gammer.    Ah  Ho(^,  Hodg !  if  that  tch  cold  find  my  ncelc,  by  the 
reed, 
Chould  sow  thy  brecfacs,  ich  promise  the,  with  full  good  double 
threed,  20 

And  set  a  patch  on  either  knee  shuld  last  this  monethcs  twaine. 
Now  God  and  good  Saint  Sithe'  I  praye  to  send  it  home  againe ! 
Hadge,    Wherto  served  your  bands  and  cics,  but  this  your  ncele  to 
kepe? 
What  devill  bad  you  els  to  do  ?  ye  kept,  ich  wot,  no  sheepe  ! 
Cham   fainc  abrode  to  dyg  and  delve,  in  water,  myre,  and 
clayc,  25 

Sossing  and  possing  in  the  durte  styll  from  day  to  daye. 
A  hundred  thingcs  that  be  abrode,  cham  set  to  see  them  wcele, 
And  four  of  you  syt  idle  at  home,  and  can  not  kecpc  a  nccle  ! 
Gammer,    My  ncele !  alas !  icb  lost  it,  Hodge,  what  time  ich  me 
up  hasted 
To  save  the  milke  set  up  for  the,  which  Gib,  our  cat,  hath 
wasted.  30 

Hsdge.   The  Devill  he  burst  both  Gib  and  Tib,  with  al  the  rest ! 
Cham  alwayes  sure  of  the  worst  end,  who  «ver  have  the  best ! 
Where  ha  you  ben  fidging  abrode,  since  you  your  neele  lost  ? 
Gammer.    Within  the  house,  and  at  the  dore,  sitting  by  this  same 
post^ 

'  iritti  nfour  and  ipeed,  prampd)'.  ■  Conunaiily  •upp'"'^  ^  mean  St.  Otyth. 
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Wher  I  was  loking  a  long  howre,  before  these  folks  came 
here;  35 

But  welaway,  all  was  in  vayne,  my  nccle  is  never  the  nere ! 
Hadge.    Set  me  a  candle,  let  mc  seeke,  and  grope  where  ever  it  bee. 
Gogs  han,  ye  be  so  folish,  kh  thinkc,  you  knowe  it  not  when 
you  it  see ! 
Gammer.    Come  hetbcr,  Cocke ;  what,  Cocke,  I  say ! 
Cocie.  Howe,  Gammer  f 

Gammer.  Goe,  hye  the  soone. 

And  grope  bcbynd  the  old  brasse  pan,  whych  thing  when  thou 
hast  done,  4.0 

Ther  sbalt  thou  fynd  an  old  shooe,  whernn  if  thou  look  well. 
Thou  shalt  fynd  lyeng  an  inche  of  a  whytc  tallow  candcU. 
Lygbt  it,  and  bryng  it  tite  away. 
Gfi/.  That  shalbe  done  anone. 

Gammer.    Nay,  tary,  Hodge,  till  thou  hast  light,  and  then  weele 
Sckc  ech  one.  45 

Hodgt.    Cum  away,  ye  horson  boy,  are  ye  aslepe  ?  ye  must  have  a 

Cocke.    Ich  cannot  get  the  candel  I^ht :  here  is  almost  no  fier. 
Hodge.    Chil  hold  ^  the  a  peny  chil  make  the  come,  if  that  ich  may 

catch  thine  eares ! 
Art  deffe,  thou  horson  boy }     Cocke,  I  say ;  why  canst  not 

hcares  ? 
Gammer.    Beate  hym  not,  Hodge,  but  help  the  boy,  and  come  you 

two  together. 


The  i  Acte.     The  v  Sceanc 

Gamueh.     Tyb.     Coccs.     Hodge. 

Gammer.    How  now,  Tib  ?  quycke,  lets  here  what  newes  tfaou  hast 

brought  hethcr ! 
Tyb.    Chave  tost  and  tumbled  yender  heap  our  and  over  againe. 
And  winowed  it  through  my  fingers,  as  men  wold  winow  grain : 


'  wiger,  bet ;  compire  m 
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Not  so  much  as  a  hens  turd  but  in  pieces  I  tare  it, 
Or  what  so  ever  clod  or  clay  I  found,  I  did  not  spare  it,  5 

Lokyng  within  and  eke  without,  to  fynd  your  neele,  alas ! 
But  all  in  vaineand  without  help  !  your  neele  is  where  it  was. 

Gammtr.   Alas  my  neele  !  we  shall  never  meete  !  adue,  adue,  for  aye ! 

Tyb.   Not  so,  Gammer,  we  myght  it  fynd,  if  we  knew  where  it  layc. 

Coeit.    Gogs  crosse.  Gammer,  if  ye  will  laugh,  looke  in  but  at  the 
doorc,  10 

And  see  how  Hodg  lieth  tombling  and  tossing  amids  the  floure, 
Rakyng  there  some  fyre  to  fynd  amonge  the  asshes  dead, 
Where  there  is  not  one  sparke  so  byg  as  a  pyns  head; 
At  last  in  a  darke  corner  two  sparkes  he  thought  he  sees, 
Which  were  indede  nought  els  but  Gyb  our  cats  two  eyes.  15 
**  PulFe ! "  quod  Hodg,  thinking  therby  to  have  fyre  without 

doubt ; 
With  that  Gyb  shut  her  two  eyes,  and  so  the  fyre  was  out ; 
And  by  and  by  them  opened,  even  as  they  were  before ; 
With  that  the  sparkes  appered,  even  as  they  had  done  of  yore ; 
And  even  as  Hodge  blew  the  fire  (as  he  did  thinke),  20 

Gib,  as  she  felt  the  blast,  strayghtway  began  to  wyncke; 
Tyll  Hodge  fell  of  swering,  as  came  best  to  bis  tume, 
liie  fier  was  sure  bcwicbt,  and  thcrfore  wold  not  burne. 
At  last  Gyb  up  the  stayers,  among  the  old  postes  and  pinnes, 
And    Hodge   he    hied    him    after,  till    broke  were   both  his 
shinncs ;  25 

Cursyng  and  swerii^  othes  were  never  of  his  makyng. 
That  Gyb  wold  fyre  the  house  if  that  shee  were  not  taken. 

Gammer.   See,  here  is  all  the  thought  that  the  foolysh  urchyn  taketb ! 
And  Tyb,  me  thinke,  at  his  elbowe  almost  as  mery  maketh. 
This  is  all  the  wyt  ye  have,  when  others  make  their  mone.  30 
Cum  downe,  Hodge,  where  art  thou  ?  and  let  the  cat  alone ! 

Hodge.    Gogs  bane,  help  and  come  up  !    Gyb  in  her  tayle  hath  fyre. 

And  is  like  to  burne  all,  if  shee  get  a  lytle  hier  I 

Cum  downe,  quoth  you  ?  nay,  then  you  might  count  me  a  patch.' 

The  house  commeth  downe  on  your  heads,  if  it  take  ons  the 

thatch.  35 
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Gamnur.    It  is  the  cats  eyes,  foole,  that  shyneth  in  the  darke. 
Hodgi.    Hath  the  cat,  do  you  thinke,  in  every  eye  a  sparke } 
Gammer.    No,  but  they  shync  as  lyke  fyrc  as  ever  man  see. 
Hedge.  By  the  inasse,and  she  burne  all,yoush  beare  theblatnc  for  mec ! 
Gammer.    Cum  downc  and  helpe  to  seekc  here  our  ncele,  that  it  were 
found.  40 

Downe,  Tyb,  on  the  knees,  I  say  I     Downe,  Cocke,  to  the 
ground ! 

To  God  I  make  avowe,  and  so  to  good  Saint  Anne, 

A  candelt  shall  they  hare  a  pece,  get  it  where  I  can. 

If  I  may  my  ncele  find  in  one  place  or  in  other. 
Hp4ge.    Now   a   vengeaunce   on   Gyb   light,  on   Gyb  and   Gybs 
'  mother,  45 

And  all  the  generacyon  of  cats  both  for  and  nere ! 

Loke  on  this  ground,  horson,  thinks  thou  the  neele  is  here  ? 
deie.    By  my  trouth,  Gammer,  me  thought  your  ncele  here  I  saw. 

But  when  my  fyngcrs  toucht  it,  I  felt  it  was  a  straw. 
Tfh.   See,  Hodge,  whats  t[h]ys.'  may  it  not  be  within  it?  50 

Hodge.  Breakc  it,  foolc,  wi A  thy  hand,  and  see  and  thou  canst  fynde  it. 
Tyb.   Nay,  breakc  it  you,  Hodge,  accordyng  to  your  word. 
Hodge.    Gogs  sydes !  fye  !  it  styncks ;  it  is  a  cats  tourd  \ 

It  were  well  done  to  make  thee  eate  it,  by  the  masse ! 
Gammer.   This  matter  amendeth  not;    my  necic  is  Still  where  it 
wasse.  55 

Our  candle  is  at  an  ende,  let  us  all  in  quight. 

And  come  another  tyme,  when  we  have  more  lyght. 


The  Second  Acte. 

First  a  Smg.^ 

Backe  and  syde  go  bare,  go  bare. 

Booth  foote  and  hande  go  coldei 

But  beilye,  God  send  thee  good  ale  ynoughe, 

Whether  it  be  newe  or  olde, 

'  Fa  the  alia  and  heao  form  of  tha  long,  Ke  Appendix. 
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I  can  not  eate  but  lytic  meate, 

My  stomacke  is  not  good ; 

But  sure  I  thinke  that  I  can  drinke 

With  him  that  weares  a  hood. 

Thoughe  I  go  bare,  take  ye  no  care, 

I  am  nothinge  a  colde ; 

I  stufFe  my  skyn  so  full  within 

Of  joly  good  ale  and  olde. 

Backe  and  syde  go  bare,  go  bare,  etc. 

I  love  no  rost  but  a  nut  browne  toste 
And  a  crab  Uyde  in  the  fyrc.^ 
A  lytic  bread  shall  do  me  stead : 
Much  breade  I  not  desyre. 
No  frostc  nor  snow,  no  winde,  I  trowe. 
Can  hurte  mce  if  I  wolde; 
I  am  so  wrapt,  and  throwly  lapt 
Of  joly  good  ate  and  olde. 
Backe  and  syde  go  bare,  etc. 

And  Tyb  my  wyfc,  that  as  her  lyfe 
Loveth  well  good  ale  to  seeke, 
Full  ofte  drynkes  shcc  tyll  ye  may  see 
The  tcarcs  mn  downe  her  cheeke ; 
Then  dooth  she  trowle  to  mee  the  bowie 
Even  as  a  mault  wonne  shuld ; 
And  sayth,  sweete  hart,  I  tooke  my  part 
Of  this  joly  good  ale  and  olde. 
Backe  and  syde  go  bare,  etc. 

Now  let  them  drynke  till  they  nod  and  winke, 
Even  as  good  felowes  shoulde  doe ; 
T^ey  shall  not  miss  to  have  the  bliss 
Good  ale  doth  brtngc  men  to ; 
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And  all  poore  soulcs  that  have  scowrcd  boules. 
Or  have  them  lustly  trolde, 
God  save  the  lyves  of  them  and  theyr  wyves, 
Whether  th^  be  yongc  or  oide. 
Backe  and  syde  go  bare,  etc. 


[The  Second  Acte.]      The  Fyrst  Sceanc. 

DiccoN.     Hodge. 

Diccon.    Well  done,  by  Gogs  malt !  well  songe  and  well  sayde  I 
Come  on,  mother  Chat,  as  thou  art  true  mayde, 
One  fresh  pot  of  ale  lets  sec,  to  make  an  cnde 
Agaynst  this  colde  wether  my  naked  armes  to  dcfende ! 
This  gcrc  it  warms  the  soule !  Now,  wind,  blow  on  the  worst !  5 
And  let  us  drink  and  swill  till  that  our  bellies  burste ! 
Now  were  he  a  wise  man  by  cunnynge  could  dcfyne 
Which  way  my  jonrncy  lyeth,  or  where  Dyccon  will  dyne ! 
But  one  good  turne  I  have :  be  it  by  nyght  or  daye. 
South,  east,  north  or  west,  I  am  never  out  of  my  wayc !        10 

Hodge.    Chym  goodly  rewarded,  cham  I  not,  do  you  thynckc  f 
Chad  a  goodly  dynner  for  all  my  sweate  and  swyncke ! 
Neyther  butter,  cheese,  mylke,  onyons,  fleshe,  nor  fyshe. 
Save  this  poor  pece  of  barly  bread  :  tis  a  pleasant  costly  dishe! 

Dieean.    Haile,  fellow  Hodge,  and  well'  to  fare  with  thy  meat,  if 
thou  have  any  :  15 

But  by  thy  words,  as  I  them  smelled,  thy  daintrels  be  not 
manye. 

Hadge.    Daintrels,  Diccon  ?     Gogs  soulc,  man,  save  this  piece  of 
dry  horsbread, 
Cha  byt  no  byt  this  lyvelonge  dale,  no  crome  come  in  my 

head: 
My  gutts  they  yawlc-crawle,  and  all  my  belly  rumblcth  -, 
The  puddyngcs*  cannot  lye  still,  each  one  over  other  tiim- 
bleth.  20 

'  Ed.  157s  ™ill.  *  entnib. 
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By  Gogs  hartc,  cham  so  vexte,  and  in  my  belly  pende, 
Chould  one  pcccc  were  at  the  spittlehouse,  another  at  the  cas- 

telle  cnde ! 
DUcon.    Why,  Hodge,  was  there  none  at  home  thy  dinner  for  to  set  ? 
fitJgt.    Gogs '  bread,  Diccon,  ich  came  to  late,  was  nothing  there 

to  get! 
Gib  (a  fowle  feind  might  on  her  light!)  lickt  the  milke  pan 

so  clene,  25 

See,  Diccon,  twas  not  so  well  washt  this  seven  ycre,  as  ich 

wene ! 
A  pestilence  light  on  all  ill  lucke !   chad  thought,  yet  Tor  all 

thys 
Of  a  morsel!  of  bacon  bchynde  the  dore  at  worst  shuld  not 

missc: 
But  when  ich  sought  a  slyp  to  cut,  as  ich  was  wont  to  do, 
Gogs  soule,  Diccon !  Gyb,  our  cat,  had  eatc  the  bacon  to !  30 
( Ifbitb  iatan  Ditten  ttoli,  as  h  inland  biftri, ) 

Diccm.   Ill  luck,  quod  he !  mary,  swere  it,  Hodge !  this  day,  the 
tnieth  to  tel, 
Thou  rose  not  on  thy  ryght  syde,  or  else  blest  thee  not  wel. 
Thy  milk  slopt  up !  thy  bacon  Pitched  !  that  was  to  bad  luck, 
Hodg! 
Htdgt.   Nay,  nay,  ther  was  a  fowler  fault,  my  Gammer  ga  me  the 
dodge;* 
Scest  not  how  cham  rent  and  torn,  my  heels,  my  knees,  and 
my  breech  ?  35 

Chad  thought,  as  ich  sat  by  the  lire,  help  here  and  there  a  stitch  : 
But  there  ich  was  powpt '  indeede, 
DUan.  Why,  Hodge  ? 

Htt^e.  Bootes  not,  man,  to  tell. 

Cham  so  drest  amongst  a  sorte  of  fooles,  chad  better  be  in  hell. 
My  gammer  (cham  ashamed  to  say),  by  God,  served  me  not 
wecle. 
DiccM.    How  so,  Hodge  ? 
Hoi^t,  Has  she  not  gone,  trowest  now,  and  lost  her  neele ; 

■Ed.  IS7S  G«4i.  *Ed.  )S7S^A.  '  Jecrimd, 
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DiccQii.    Her  ecle,  Hodge  ?   Who  fysht  of  late  ?    That  was  a  dainty 
dysh !  41 

Hedge.    Tush,  tush,  her  neele,  her  neele,  her  ncele,  man  1  tis  nei- 
ther flesh  nor  fysb ; 
A  lytle  thing  with  an  hole  in  the  end,  as  bright  as  any  syller, 
Small,  longe,  sharpe  at  the  poynt,  and  straight  as  any  pyllcr. 
Diccan.   I  know  not  what  a  devil  thou  meenst,  thou  bringst  me  more 
in  doubt.  45 

HaJge,    Knowst  not  with  what  Tom  Tailen  man  sits  brochii^ 
throughe  a  clout  ? 
A  neele,  a  neele,  a  neele !  my  gammer's  neele  is  gone. 
Dicem.    Her  neele,  Hodge  ?  now  I  smel  thee !  that  was  a  chaunce 
alone ! 
By  the  masse,  thou  hast  a  shameful!  losse,  and  it  wer  but  for 
thy  breches. 
Hodge.   Gogs  soule,  man,  cbould  give  a  crown  chad  it  but  three 
stitches.  50 

Dicem,    How  saycst  thou,  Hodge  f    What  shuld  he  have,  i^n  thy 

nedle  got  i 
Hedge.   Bern  vathers  soule,  and  chad  it,  chould  give  him  a  new  grot. 
Diceen.   Canst  thou  keep  counsaile  in  this  case } 
Hedge.  Else  chwold  my  tonge  ^  were  out. 

Diccen.    Do  than  but  then  by  my  advise,  and  I  will  fetch  it  without 

doubt. 
Hedge.    Chyll  runne,  chyll  lyde,  chyll  dygge,  chyl  delve,  chill  toyle, 
chill  trudge,  shall  see;  55 

Chill  hold,  chil  drawc,  chil  pull,  chill  pynche,  chill  kneele  on 

my  bare  knee  j 
Chill  scrape,  chill  scratchc,  chill  syfte,  chill  seeke,  chill  bowc, 

chill  bende,  chill  sweate, 
Chill  stoop,  chil  stur,  chil  cap,  chil  knele,  chil  crepe  on  hands 

and  feete ; 
Chill  be  thy  bondman,  Diccon,  ich  sweare  by  sunne  and  moone. 
And  channot  sumwhat  to  stop  this  gap,  cham  utterly  undone !  60 

(PeiMttMg  6ebmd  le  bii  lenu  treeebei.) 
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Diccen.   Why,  is  there  any  special  cause  thou  ukest  hercat  such 

sorow  ? 
Hodgt.    Kirstian  Clack,  Tom  Simpsons  maid,  by  the  masse,  corns 
hether  to  morow, 

Cham  not  able  to  say,  betweene  us  what  may  hap; 

She  smyled  on  me  the  last  Sunday,  when  ich  put  of  my  cap. 
Diccen.   Well,  Hodge,  this  is  a  matter  of  weight,  and  must  be  kept 
close,  65 

It  m^ht  ek  tume  to  both  our  costes,  as  the  world  now  gose. 

Shalt  sware  to  be  no  blab,  Ho<%e ! 
Haclge.  Chyll,  Diccon. 

Diecfn,  Then  go  to. 

Lay  thine  hand  here ;  say  after  me  as  thou  shal  here  me  do. 

Haste  no  booke  ? 
Htdge.  Cba  no  booke,  I ! 

Diccm.  Then  ncedes  must  force  us  both, 

Upon  my  breech  to  lay  thine  hand,  and  there  to  take  thine 
otbe. 
Hedge.    I,  Hodge,  breechelesse  71 

Sweare  to  Diccon,  rechelesse, 

By  the  crosse  that  I  shall  kysse, 

To  keep  his  counsaile  close. 

And  alwayes  me  to  dispose  75 

To  worke  that  his  pleasure  is.    (Htre  he  tjiittb  Dkcohi  ireuh.) 
Diccon.   Now,  Hodge,  sec  thou  take  heede. 

And  do  as  I  thee  byd ; 

For  so  I  judge  it  meete ; 

litis  nedle  again  to  win,  80 

There  is  no  shift  therin 

But  conjure  up  a  spreete. 
Hedgi,   What,  the  great  devill,  Diccon,  I  saye  f 
Dieun,   Yea,  in  good  faith,  that  is  the  waye. 

Fet  with  some  prety  charme.  85 

Hodgt.   Soft,  Diccon,  be  not  to  hasty  yet. 

By  the  masse,  for  ich  begyn  to  sweat ! 

Cham  afrayde  of  some  ^  harme. 

'  Ed,  1 57S  €«. 
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Diccon.    Come  hether,  then,  and  sturre  the  nat 

One  inche  out  of  this  cyrclc  plat,  90 

fiut  stande  as  I  thee  teache. 
Hodgt,    And  shall  ich  be  here  safe  from  theyr  dawcs  f 
Diccon,   The  mayster  devill  with  his  longe  pawes 

Here  to  the  can  not  reache. 

Now  will  I  settle  mc  to  this  gcarc.  95 

Hodge.    I  saye^  Diccon,  heare  me,  heare ! 

Go  softcly  to  thys  matter! 
Diccon.    What  devyll,  man  ?  art  afraide  of  nought  ? 
Hadgi.    Canst  not  tanyc  a  lytle  thought 

Tyll  ich  make  a  curtesic  of  water  ?  lOO 

Diccon.    Stand  still  to  it ;  why  shuldcst  thou  fcarc  hym  ? 
Hodge.    Gogs  sydes,  Diccon,  me  thinke  ich  heare  him ! 

And  tariyc,  chal  mare  all ! 
Diccm.    The  matter  is  no  worse  than  I  tolde  it, 
Hodge.    By  the  masse,  cham  able  no  longer  to  holde  it !  105 

To  bad  !  ichc  must  beray  the  hall ! 
Diccon.    Stand  to  it,  Hodge !  sture  not,  you  horson  ! 

What  devyll,  be  thine  ars  stryngcs  brustcn  p 
Thysclfe  a  while  but  staye, 

The  dcvill  (I  smell  hym)  will  be  here  anone.  IIO 

Hodge.     Hold  him  fast,  Diccon,  cham  gone!  cham  gone! 
Chyll  not  be  at  that  fraye  I 


The  ii  Arte.    The  ii  Sceane. 

DtccoN.     Chat. 

Diccon.   Fy,  shytten  knave,  and  out  upon  thee  I 
Above  all  other  loutcs,  fye  on  thee ! 
Is  not  here  a  clenly  prancke  ? 
But  thy  matter  was  no  better. 
Nor  thy  presence  here  no  sweter. 
To  flye  I  can  the  thanke.' 
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Here  is  a  matter  worthy  glosynge, 

Of  Gammer  Gurton  nedle  losynge, 

And  a  foule  peece  of  warke  ! 

A  man  I  thyncke  myght  make  a  player  10 

And  nede  no  worde  to  this  they  saye, 

Being  but  ha)fe  a  clarke.  * 

Sofite,  let  me  alone !  I  will  take  the  charge 
'  This  matter  further  to  enlarge 

Within  a  tyme  shorte,  15 

If  ye  wHl  marke  my  toycs,  and  note, 
I  will  geve  ye  leave  to  cut  my  throte 
If  I  make  not  good  sporte. 

Dame  Chat,  I  say,  where  be  ye  ?  within  \ 
Chat.    Who  have  we  there  mafceth  such  a  din  \  20 

Diecm.    Here  is  a  good  fellow,  makcth  no  great  daunger. 
Chat.    What,  Diccon  ?     Come  nere,  ye  be  no  straunger. 

We  be  fast  set  at  tnimpc,  man,  hard  by  the  fyre ; 

Thou  shalt  set  on  the  king,  if  thou  come  a  little  oyer. 
Diccen. '  Nay,  nay,  there  is  no  tatying;  I  must  be  gone  againe.     25 

But  first  for  you  in  councel  I  have  a  word  or  twain. 
Chat.    Come  hether,  Dol !  Dol,  sit  downe  and  play  this  game, 

And  as  thou  sawest  me  do,  see  thou  do  even  the  same. 

There  is  five  trumps  beside  the  queenc,  the  hindmost  thou 
shalt  finde  her. 

Take   hede  of  Sim   Glovers  wife,  she  hath  an   eie   behind 
her!  '  30 

Now,  Diccon,  say  your  will. 
J>iccm.  Nay,  softe  a  little  yet ; 

I  wold  not  tel  it  my  sister,  the  matter  is  so  great. 

There  I  wil  have  you  sweare  by  our  dere  Lady  of  Bullaine, 

Saint  Dunstone,  and  Saint  Donnyke,  with  the  three  kings  of 
Kullaine, 

That  ye  shal  keepe  it  secret. 
Chat.  Gogs  bread!  that  will  I  doo!  35 

As  secret  as  mine  ownc  thought,  by  God  and  the  devil  two ! 
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Dkcm.    Here  is  Gammer  Gurton,  your  neighbour,  a  sad  and  bevy 
wight : 
Her  goodly  faire  red  cock  at  home  was  stole  this  last  nighL 
Oiat.    Gogs  soul !  her  cock  with  the  yelow  legs,  that  nightly  crowed 

so  just } 
Dkcm.   That  cock  is  stollen. 

Chat.  What,  was  he  fet  out  of  the  hens  rustc  \    40 

Dican.   I  can  not  tel  where  the  drtril  he  was  kept,  under  key  or 
lockei     ■ 
But  Tib  hath  tyklcd  in  Gammers  care,  that  you  shoulde  steals 
the  cocke. 
Chat.    Have  I,  strongc  hoore  ?  by  bread  and  salte !  — 
Dkcm,  What,  softe,  I  say,  be  sty! ! 

Say  not  one  word  for  all  this  gcare. 

Chat,  By  the  masse,  that  I  wyl ! 

I  wil  have  the  yong  hore  by  the  head,  &  the  old  trot  by  the 

throte.  45 

Dkcm.    Not  one  word.  Dame  Chat,  I  say  j  not  one  word,  for  my 

cote ! 
.  Chat.    Shalt  such  a  begars  brawle  >  as  that,  thinkest  thou,  make  mc 
a  theefr  ? 
The  pocks  light  on  her  horcs  sydcs,  a  pcstlence  and  a  mis- 

cheefc ! 
Come  out,  thou  hungry  nedy  bytche !    O  that  my  nails  be  short ! 
Dkcm,    Gogs  bred,  woman,  hold  your  peace !    this  gere  wil  els 
passe  sport  \  50 

I  wold  not  for  an  hundred  pound  this  mater  shuld  be  knowen, 
That  I  am  auctour  of  this  tale,  or  have  abrodc  it  blowen ! 
Did  ye  not  swcare  ye  wold  be  ruled,  before  the  tale  I  tolde  ? 
I  said  ye  must  all  secret  keepc,  and  yc  said  sure  yc  wolde. 
Chat.    Woldc  you  suScr,  your  sclfe,  Diccon,  such  a  sort  to  revile 
yo".  55 

With  slaunderous  words  to  blot  your  name,  and  so  to  defile  you  ? 
Dkcon.    No,  Goodwife  Chat,  I  wold  be  loth  such  drabs  shulde  blot 
my  name ; 
But  yet  ye  must  so  order  all  that  Diccon  beare  no  blame. 
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Chat.   Go  to,  then,  what  is  your  rede  i  say  on  your  minde,  ye  shall 
mee  rule  herein. 

Diccon.    Godamcrcyc  to  Dame  Chat !     In  faith  thou  must  the  gere 
b^in.  60 

It  is  twenty  pound  to  a  goose  turd,  my  gammer  will  not  tary. 
But  hethcr  ward  she  comes  as  fast  as  her  legs  can  her  cary, 
To  brawle  with  you  about  her  cocke ;  for  wel  I  hard  Tib  say 
The  Cocke  was  rosted  in  your  house  to  brea[kj  fast  yesterday; 
And  when  ye  had  the  carcas  eaten,  the  fethers  ye  out  (lunge,  65 
And  Doll,  your  maid,  the  legs  she  hid  a  foote  depe  in  the  dunge. 

Chal.   Oh  gracyous  God  !  my  harte  it  ^  burstes ! 

DiccoTi.  Well,  rule  your  selfc  a  space  j 

And  Gammer  Gunon  when  she  commeth  anon  into  thys  place. 
Then  to  the  queane,  lets  sec,  tell  her  your  mynd  and  spare 

not. 
So  shall  Diccon  blamelesse  bee ;  and  then,  go  to,  I  care  not !  70 

Cbai,   Then^  hoore,  beware  her  throte !     I  can  abide  no  longer. 
In  faith,  old  witch,  it  shalbe  seene  which  of  us  two.be  stronger ! 
And,  Diccon,  but  at  your  request,  I  wold  not  stay  one  howre. 

Diccm.   Well,  keepe  it  till  she  be  here,  and  then  out  let  it  powre ! 
In  the  meane  while  gel  you  in,  and  make  no  wordes  of  this.  75 
More  of  this  matter  within  this  howre  to  here  you  shall  not 

misse, 
Because  I  knew  you  are  my  freind,  hide  it  I  cold  not,  doubttes. 
Ye  know  your  harm,  see  ye  be  wise  about  your  owne  busines ! 
So  fare  ye  well.' 

Chat.  Nay,  soft,  Diccon,  and  drynke !     What,  Doll,  I  say  ! 

Bnnge   here  a  cup  of  the  best  ale;   lets  see,  come  quicly 

a  waye I  80 

The  ii  Act'e.     The  iii  Sceane.  c 

HODCB.       DiCCOH. 

Diccon.   Ye  see,  masters,  that  one  end  tapt  of  this  my  short  devise ! 
Now  must  we  broche  thot[h]er  to,  before  the  smoke  arise; 
>  £d.  157s  'i*')  the  taiStn  aiagteA  teaat  lieRa  chui  ii  burai.       '  Ed.  157;  uiiJI. 
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And  by  the  time  they  have  a  while  run,  I  trust  ye  need  not 

crave  Jt. 
But  loke,  what  licth  in  both  their  harts,  ye  ar  like,  sure,  to 
have  it. 
Hadge.   Yea,  Gogs  soule,  art  alive  yet?     What,  Dtccon,  dare  ich 
come  f  5 

Diccen,    A  man  is  wel  hied  to  trust  to  thee ;  I  wil  say  nothing  but 
mum; 
But  and  ye  come  any  nearer,  I  pray  you  see  all  be  swecte  1 
Hvdgt.   Tush,  man,  is  Gammers  neele  found  f  that  cbould  gladly 

vrccte. 

Diam.   She  may  thanke  thee  it  is  not  found,  for  if  thou  had  kept 

thy  standing, 

The  devil  he  wold  have  fet  it  out,  even,  Hodge,  at  thy  com- 

maunding.  lo 

Hedge.    G(^  hart,  and  cold  he  tel  nothing  wher  the  neele  might  be 

found  \ 

Diccon.   Ye  folysh  dolt,  ye  were  to  seek,  car  we  had  got  our  ground ; 

Therefore  his  tale  so  doubtful!  was  that  I  cold  not  perceive  it. 

Hodge.    Then  ich  se  wel  somthing  was  said,  chope '  one  day  yet  to 

have  it. 

But  Diccon,  Diccon,  did  not  the  devill  cry  **  ho,  ho,  ho  "  ?  15 

Diecon.    If  thou   hadst   taryed  where  thou  stoodst,  thou   woldest 

have  said  so ! 
Hodge.    Durst  swere  of  a  boke,  chard  him  rare,  strcight  after  ich 
was  gon. 
But  tel  me,  Diccon,  what  said  the  knave?  let  me   here  it 
anon. 
Diccon.   The  horson  talked  to  mee,  I  know  not  well  of  what. 

One  whyle  his  tonge  it  ran  and  paltered  of  a  cat,  20 

Another  whyle  he  sumcred  styll  uppon  a  Rat ; 
Last  of  all,  there  was  nothing  but  every  word.  Chat,  Chat ; 
But  this  I  well  perceyved  before  I  wolde  him  rid, 
Betweene  Chat,  and  the  Rat,  and  the  cat,  the  nedle  is  hyd. 
Now  wether  Gyb,  our  cat,  have  eate  it  in  her  mawe,  25 

Or  Doctor  Rat,  our  curat,  have  found  it  in  the  straw. 
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Or  this  Dame  Chat,  your  neighbour,  have  stollen  it,  God  hee 

knowcth ! 
But  by  the  morow  at  this  time,  we  ihal  learn  how  the  matter 
goeth. 
Hft^e.    Canst  not  learn  tonight,  man  i  seest  not  what  it  here  i 
{PiiiHyag  iebind  Ic  bii  ttrmt  brttcbts.') 

DiecBH.   Tys  not  possyble  to  make  it  sooner  appere.  30 

Hodge.    Alas,  Diccon,  then  chavc  no  shyft,  but  —  least  ich  taiy  to 
longe  — 
Hye  me  to  Sym  Glovers  shop,  theare  to  seeke  For  a  thonge, 
Tlicrwith  this  breech  to  tatche  and  tye  as  ich  may. 
Dicem.   To  morow,  Hodg,  if  we  chaunce  to  meete,  shalt  see  what 
I  will  say. 

The  ii  Acte.    The  iiii  Sceane. 

Diccon.     Gamhbr. 

Ditcm.   Now  this  gere  must  forward  goe,  for  here  my  gammer  com- 
meth. 
Be  still  a  while  and  say  nothing ;  make  here  a  little  romth.' 
Gammer.    Good  Lord,  shall  never  be  my  lucke  my  neelc  agayne  to 
spye? 
Alas,  the  whyle !  tys  past  my  heipe,  where  tis  still  it  must  lye ! 
Dittm.   Now,' Jesus!   Gammer  Gurton,  what  driveth  you  to  this 
sadnes  f  5 

I  feare  me,  by  my  conscience,  you  will  sure  fall  to  madncs. 
Gammer.   Who  is  that  ?     What,  Diccon  P  cham  lost,  man !  fye,  fye ! 
Dicctn,    Mary,  fy  on  them  that  be  worthy !  but  what  shuld  be  your 

troble  ? 
Gammer.  Alas  \  the  more  ich  thinke  on  it,  my  sorow  it  waxeth  doble. 
My  goodly  tossing'  gporyars'  necle  chave  lost  ich  wot  not 
where.  10 

Diccnt.   Your  neelc  ?  whan  ? 

Gammrr.  My  neele,  alas  !  ich  myght  full  ill  it  spare, 

I  room.  *  fiiit-rate.  *  qmrrier'i,  huncM-mikcr'*. 
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As  God  him  sclfc  he  Icnoweth,  nere  one  besyde  chave. 
Diccm.   If  this  be  all,  good  Gammer,  I  warrant  you  all  is  save. 
Gammer.    Why,  know  you  any  tydings  which  way  my   ncele  is 

gone? 
Diccm.   Yea,  that  I  do  doubtlessc,  as  ye  shall  here  anone.  15 

A  see  a  thing  this  matter  toucheth,  within  these  twenty  howrcs, 
Even  at  this  gate,  before  my  face,  by  a  ncyghbour  of  yours. 
She  stooped  me  downc,  and  up  she  tolce  a  nedle  or  a  pyn. 
I  durst  be  sworne  it  was  even  yours,  by  all  my  mothers  kyn. 
Gammer.    It  was  my  neele,  Diccon,  ich  wot ;  for  here,  even  by  this 
poste,  20 

Ich  sat,  what  time  as  ich  up  startc,  and  so  my  neele  it  loste. 
Who  was  it,  Icivc '  son  ?  speke,  ich  pray  the,  and  quickly  tell 
me  that ! 
Dicem.    A  suttle  queane  as  any  in  thys  townc,  your  neyghboure 

here,  Dame  Chat. 
Gammer.    Dame  Chat,  Diccon }     Let  me  be  gone,  chil  thyther  in 

post  haste. 
Diccan.   Take   my  councell  yet  or  ye  go,  for  feare  ye  walke  in 
wast.  25 

It  is  a  murrion  crafty  drab,  and  froward  to  be  pleased  ; 
And  ye  take  not  the  better  way,  our  nedle  yet  ye  lose"  it : 
For  when  she  tooke  it  up,  even  here  before  your  doores, 
"  What,  soft.  Dame  Chat "  (quoth  I),  "  that  same  is  none  of 

yours." 
"Avant,"  quoth  she,  "syr  knave!  what  pratest  thou  of  that  I 
fynd  ?  30 

I  wold  thou  hast  kist  me  I  wot  whcar ; "  she  ment,  I  know, 

behind ; 
And  home  she  went  as  brag  as  it  had  ben  a  bodelouce. 
And  I  after,  as  bold  as  it  had  ben  the  goodman  of  the  bouse. 
But  there  and  ye  had  hard  her,  how  she  began  to  scolde  j 
The  tonge  it  went  on  patins,  by  hym  that  Judas  solde  !         35 
Ech  other  worde  I  vras  a  knave,  and  you  a  bore  of  bores. 
Because  I  spake  in  your  behalfe,  and   sayde  the  neele  was 
yours. 

1  dor.  )  R«id  '  l«,'  for  the  rime. 
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Gammtr.    Gogs  bread,  and  thinks  that  that  callet  thus  to  kcpc  my 

ncclc  me  fro  ? 
D'tccan.    Let  her  alone,  and  she  minds  non  other  but  even  to  dresse 

Gammtr.    By  the  masse,  chil  rather  spend  the  cote  that  is  on  my 
backe !  4.0 

Thinks  the  false  quean  by  such  a  slyghft]  that  chill  my  neele 
lackc? 
Dictsn.   Slcpe'  not  you[r]   gcre,  I  counscU  you,  but  of  this  take 
good  hcde : 
Let   not  be  knowcn  I  told  you  of  it,  how  well  soever  ye 
spede. 
Gammtr,    Chil  in,  Dtccon,  a  cleene  apeme  to  take  and  set  before 
me; 
And  ich  may  my  neele  once  see,  chil,  sure,  remember  the !  45 


The  ii  Acte.    The  v  Sceane. 


Dican.    Here  will  the  spone  begin  \  if  these  two  once  may  mecte. 
Their  cherc,  durst  lay  money,  will  prove  scarsly  sweete. 
My  gammer,  sure,  entends  to  be  uppon  her  bones 
With  staves,  or  with  clubs,  or  els  with  coble  stones. 
Dame  Chat,  on  the  other  syde,  if  she  be  far'bchynde  5 

I  am  right  far  deceived ;  she  is  geven  to  it  of  kyndc.' 
He  that  may  tarry  by  it  awhyle,  and  that  but  shortc, 
I  warrant  hym,  trust  to  it,  he  shall  see  all  the  sporte. 
Into  the  towne  will  I,  my  frendes  to  vysit  there, 
4||Bd  bcther  straight  againe  to  see  thend  of  this  gere.  10 

^W  the  meane  time,  felowes,  pype  upp ;  your  fiddles,  I  saie, 
take  them, 
And  let  your  freyndes  here  such  mirth  as  ye  can  make  them. 
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The  iii.  Acte.     The  i  S<xane. 

Hadgt.  Sym  Glover,  yet  gramercy  \  cham  meetlye  well  sped  now, 
Than  even  as  good  a  felow  as  ever  kyste  a  cowc ! 
Here  is  a  thonge  ^  in  dede,  by  the  masse,  though  ich  spcake  it  \ 
Tom  Tankards  great  bald  curtal,  I  thinke,  could  not  breake  it ! 
And  when  he  spyed  my  neede  to  be  so  straight  and  hard,  (S 
Hays  lent  me  here  his  naull,'  to  set  the  gyb  forward,"  6 

As  for  my  gammers  neele,  the  flyenge  feynd  go  weetc ! 
Chill  not  now  go  to  the  doore  againe  with  it  to  meete. 
Cbould  make  shyfte  good  inough  and  chad  a  candcls  endc ; 
The  cheefe  hole  in  my  brccche  with  these  two  chil  amende.  10 

The  lit.  Acte.    The  ii  Sceane. 

Gaumbr.     Hodok. 

Gammer.    Now  Hodge,  mayst  nowe  be  glade,  cha  newcs  to  tell  thee; 
Ich  knowe  who  hais  my  neele ;  ich  trust  soone  shalt  it  see. 

Hedgi,   The  devyll  thou  does !  hast  hard,  Gammer,  in  deede,  or 
doest  but  jest  ? 

Gammtr.   Tys  as  true  as  Steele,  Hodge. 

Hodge.  Why,  knowcst  well  where  dydst  Iccse  it? 

Gammer.    Ich  know  who  found  it,  and  tooke  it  up !  shalt  sec  or  it 
be  longe.  5 

Hadge.    Gods  mother  dere !  if  that  be  true,  farwel  both  naule  an 
thong \ 
But  who  hais  it.  Gammer,  say  on  \  chould  faine  here  it  dis- 
closed. 

Gammer.    T^at  false  fixen,  that  same  Dame  Chat,  that  counts  her 
selfc  so  honest. 
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Hadgt.    Who  toldc  you  so  ? 

Gammer,  That  same  did  DIccon  the  bedlam,  which  saw  it  done. 

Hsdgt.    Diccon  P  it  is  a  vengeable  knave,  Gammer,  tis  a  bonable^ 

horson,  lO 

Can  do  mo  things  then  that,  els  cham  deceyved  evill : 

By   the   masse,  ich   saw   him  of  late  cal   up  a  great  blackc 

devill ! 
O,  the  knave  cryed  "  ho,  ho !  "  he  roared  and  he  thundrcd. 
And  yead  bene  here,  cham  sure  yould  murrenly  ha  wondred. 
Gatiwur.   Was    not    thou    afraide,    Hodge    to    see    him    in    this 
phce  f  15 

Hodgs.    No,  and  chad  come  to  me,  chould  have  laid  him  on  the 
face, 
Chould  have,  promised  him  ! 
Gammtr.  But,  Hodge,  had  he  no  homes  to  pushe  ? 

Hadgt.   As  long  as  your  two  armcs.     Saw  ye  never  Fryer  Rushe  ' 
Painted  on  a  cloth,  with  a  side  long  cowes  tayle. 
And  crooked  cloven  feete,  and  many  a  hoked  nayle  p  20 

For  al  the  world,  if  I   shuld  judg,  chould  recken  him  his 

brother. 
Loke,  even  what   face  Frier  Rush  had,  the  devil  had  such 
another. 
Gammtr.   Now  Jesus  mercy,  Hodg !  did  Diccon  in  him  bring  ? 
Hadgt.   Nay  Gammer,  here  me  speke,  chil  tel  you  a  greater  thing; 
The  devil  (when   Diccon  had  him,  ich  hard  him  wondrous 
weel)  25 

Sayd   plainly    here   before   us,   that    Dame    Chat    had    your 
neele. 
G^am^mtr.   Then  let  us  go,  and  aske  her  wherfore  she  minds  to 
kepe  it; 
Seing  we  know  so  much,  tware  a  madnes  now  to  slepe  it. 
Hedgt.    Go  to  her,  Gammer ;  see  ye  not  where  she  stands  in  her 
dooresf 
Byd  her  geve  you  the  neele,  tys  none  of  hers  but  yours.        30 
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The  iii.  Acte.    The  iii.  Sceane. 

Gammu.     Chat.     Hodgb. 

Gammer.    Dame  Chat,  choMe  praye  the  fair,  let  me  have  that  is 

Chil  not  this  twenty  yeres  take  one  fan  that  is  thyne ; 
Therefore  give  me  mine  owne,  and  let  me  live  besyde  the. 
Chat,   Why  art  thou  crept  from  home  hcther,  to  mine  own  doores 
to  chide  me  ? 
Hence,  doting  drab,  avaunt,  or  I  shall  set  the  further !  5 

Intends  thou  and  that  knave  mee  in  my  house  to  murther } 
Gammtr.   Tush,  gape  not  so  on '  me,  woman !   shalt  not  yet  eate 
mee! 
Nor  all  the  frends  thou  hast  in  this  shall  not  intreate  mee ! 
Mine  owne  goods  I  will  have,  and  askc  the  no'  bcleve,^ 
What,  woman !  pore  folks  must  have  right,  though  the  thing 
you  ^greve.  10 

Chat.    Give  thee  thy  right,  and  hang  the  up,  with  al  thy  baggers 
broode ! 
What,  wilt  thou  make  me  a  thecfe,  and  say  I  stole  thy  good  ? 
Gammer.    Chil  say  nothing,  ich  warrant  thee,  but  that  ich  can  prove 
it  well. 
Thou  fct  my  good  even  from  my  doore,  cham  able  this  to  tel ! 
Chat.    Dyd  I,  olde  witche,  stealc  oft  *  was  thine  i  how  should  that 
thing  be  knowen  *  .  15 

Gammer.    Ich  can  no  tel ;  but  up  thou  tokest  it  as  though  it  had 

ben  thine  owne. 
Chat.    Mary,  fy  on  thee,  thou  old  gyb,  with  al  my  very  hatt ! 
Gammer.    Nay,  fy  on  thee,  thou  rampe,  thou  ryg,  with  al  that  take 

thy  pane ! 
Cbat.    A  vengeance  on  those  lips  that  laieth  such  things  to  my 
charge ! 
'  Gammer.    A  vengeance  on  those  callats  hips,  whose  conscience  is 
so  large !  20 

'  Ed.  IS7S  ""-  '  Ed.  157s  n.  *le«e,  permuson.  'muflit. 
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Chat.   Come  out,  hogge ! 

Gammer.  Come  out,  h(^e,  and  let  hare  me  right ! 

Cbal.   TTiou  arrant  witche ! 

Gamnur,         Thou  bawdie  bitche,  chil  make  thee  cursse  this  night  j 
C3>at.   A  bag  and  a  wallet ! 
Gamnur.  A  carte  for  a  callet ! 

Chat.  ^^yt  wenest  thou  thus  to  prevailc  ? 

I  hold  thee  a  grote,  I  shall  patche  thy  coate !  c  Hi 

Gammer.  Thou  warte  as  good  kysse  my  tayle  ! 

T^ou  slut,  thou  kut,  thou  rakes,  thou  jakes !  will  not  shame 
make  the  hide  [the]?  25 

Chat.   Thou  skald,  thou  bald,  thou  rotten,  thou  glotton  !  I  will  no 
longer  chyd  the, 
But  I  will  teache  the  to  kepe  home. 
Gammer.  Wylt  thou,  drunken  beaste  i 

Hodge.   Sticke  to  her.  Gammer!  take  her  by  the  head, -chil  warrant 
you  thys  feast ! 
Smyte,  I  saye.  Gammer !     Byte,  I  say.  Gammer !     I  crow  ye 

wyll  be  kcene ! 

Where  be  your  nayb  ?  claw  her  by  the  jawcs,  pull  me  out 

bothc  her  cycn.  30 

Gogs  bones.  Gammer,  holde  up  your  head  \ 

Chat.  I  trow,  drab,  I  shall  dresse  thee. 

Tary,  thou  knave,  I  hold  the  a  grotc  I  shall  make  these  hands 

blesse  thee ! 
Take  thou  this,  old  horc,  for  amends,  and  lerne  thy  tonge  well 

to  tame, 

And  say  thou  met  at  this  bickering,  not  thy  fellow  but  thy  dame  I 

Ht^e.    Where   is   the   strong   stued    hore  ?    chil   geare   a   horcs 

markc !  35 

Stand  out  ones  way,  that  ich  kyll  none  in  the  darke ! 

Up,  Gammer,  and  ye  be  alyve !  chil  feygh  [t]  now  for  us  bothe. 

Come  no  nere  me,  thou  scalde  callet  \  to  kyll  the  ich  wer  loth. 

Chat.    Art  here  agayne,  thou  hoddy  pekc  ?  what.  Dolt !  bryng  me 

out  my  spitte. 
Hadge.   Chill  broche  thee  wyth  this,  bim  father  soule,  chyll  conjure 
that  foule  sprete  !  40 
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Let  dore  stand,  Cock !  why  corns,  in  deede  ?  kcpe  dore,  thou 
hoison  boy ! 
Chat.   Stand  to  it,  thou  dsistard,  for  thine  cares,  ise  techc  the,  a  tlut* 

tish  toye ! 
Htdgt.   Gogs  woundes,  horc,  chit  make  the  avauntc!  take  becde, 

Oxrke,  pull  in  the  latche ! 
Chat.    Ifaith,  sir  Loose-breche,  had  ye  taried,  ye  shoM  have  found 

your  match ! 
Gammtr.   Now  ware  thy  throte,  losell,  thouse  paye '  for  al ! 
Hodgt.  Well  said.  Gammer,  by  my  soule.    45 

Hoyse  her,  souse  her,  bounce  her,  trounce  her,  pull  out  her 
throte  boule  \ 
Chat.   Comst  behynd  me,  thou  withered  witch  ?  and  I  get  once  od 
foote 
Thouse  pay  for  all,  thou  old  tarlether !  ile  teach  the  what  lot^ 

to  it! 
Take  the  this  to  make  up  thy  mouth,  til  time  thou  come  by 
more! 
Hedge.   Up,  Gammer,  stande  on  your  feete;   where  is  the  olde 
hore  ?  50 

Faith,  woutde  chad  her  by  the  face,  choulde  cracke  her  callet 
crown  e ! 
Gammtr.    A  Hodg,  Hodg,  where  was  thy  help,  when  fixen  had  me 

downe } 
Htdgt.    By  the  masse,  Gammer,  but  for  my  stafFe  Chat  had  gone 
nye  to  spyl  you ! 
Ich  think  the  harlot  had  not  cared,  and  chad  not  com,  to  kill 

you. 
But  shall  we  loose  our  neele  thus  ? 
Gammer.  No  Hodge  chwardc  '  lothe  doo  soo,  55 

Thinkest  thou  chill  take  that  at  her  hand  i  no,  Hodg,  ich  tell 
the  no ! 
Htdgt.    Chold  yet  this   fray  wer  wel  take   up,  and  our  neele  « 
home. 
Twill  he  my  chaunce  else  some  to  kil,  wher  ever  it  be  oi 
who  me ! 

'  Ed,  Ij75  /rsf.  *  Probililjr  >  mi^inM  for  'cliwire,'  I  would  bt. 
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Gammer,    Wc  have  a  parson,  Hodge,  thou  knees,  a  man  estemed  wise, 
Mast  Doctor  Rat ;  chil  for  hym  send,  and  let  me  here  his 
advise.  60 

He  will  her  shrive  for  all  this  gere,  and  geve  herpenaunce  strait ; 
Wcse'  have  our  neele,  els  Dame  Chat  comes   nere  within 
heaven  gate. 
Hadge.    Ye,  mary.  Gammer,  that  ich  think  best ;  wyll  you  now  for 
him  send  ? 
The  sooner  Doctor  Rat  be  here,  the  soner  wese  ha  an  ende. 
And  here.  Gammer !  Dyccons  devill,  as  iche  remember  well,  65 
Of  cat,  and  Chat,  and  Doctor  Rat,  a  felloneus  tale  dyd  tell. 
Cbold  you  forty  pound,  that  is  the  way  your  neele  to  get  againc. 
Gammer.    Chil  ha  him  strait !  Call  out  the  boy,  wese  make  him 

uke  the  payn. 
Hedge.    What,  Co[c]ke,  I  saye!   come  out!     What  devill!  canst 

not  here  ? 
Cotit.    How  now,  Hodg  ?  how  does  Gammer,  is  yet  the  wether 
clcare  f  70 

What  wold  chave'  me  to  do? 
Gammer.  Come  hether,  Cocke,  anon  ! 

Hence  swytbe'  to  Doctor  Rat,  hye  the  that  thou  were  gone. 
And  pray  hym  come  spekc  with  me,  cham  not  well  at  case. 
Shalt  have  him  at  his  chamber,  or  els  at  Mother  Bees ; 
Els  seckc  him  at  Hob  Fylchers  shop,  for  as  charde  it  re- 
ported, 75 
There  is  the  best  ale  in  al  the  towne,  and  now  is  most  resorted. 
Ceekt,   And  shall  ich  brynge  hym  with  me.  Gammer  ? 
Gammer.                                                 Yea,  by  and  by,  good  Cocke. 
Coeit.   Shalt  see  that  s^al  be  here  anone,  els  let  me  have  on  the 

docke.* 
Hodgt.    Now,  Gammer,  shall  we  two  go  in,  and  tary  for  hys  com- 
mynge  ? 
What  devill,  woman !  plucke  up  your  hart,  and  leve  of  al  this 
glomming."  80 

'weihaU. 

'  Ckmi  k  otha-  ft  blunder  of  (he  inthor'i  in  the  iiK  of  dnlcct,  or  *  muprint  for  'thive'  = 
tbou  han.  '  quiclclf.  *  o>li  tackEide. 

'miking  (compR {/mir,  and  R.  R.  D.,  I.  i.  66). 
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Though  she  were  stronger  at  the  first,  as  ich  thinke  yc  did  find 

her. 
Yet  there  7c  drcst  the  dronken  sow,  wlut  time  ye  cam  behind 

her. 
Gammer.    Nay,  nay,  cham  sure  she  lost  not  all,  for,  set  tliend  to 

the  beginning. 
And  ich  doubt  not  but  she  will  make  small  bost  of  her  winning. 


The  iii  Acte.     The  iiii  Sceane. 

Tn.     HoDGB.     Gaumer.     Cockl 

Tyb.    Se,  Gammer,  Gammer,  Gib,  our  cat,  cham  afraid  what  she 
ayleth  -, 
She  standes  me  gasping  behind  the  doorc,  as  though  her  windc 

her  failcth : 
Now  let  ich  doubt  what  Gib  shuld  mean,  that  now  she  doth 
so  dote. 
Hodge.    Hold  hether !     I  chould  twenty  pound,  your  neele  is  in  her 
throte. 
,  Grope  her,  ich  say,  me  thinkes  ich  feele  it ;  does  not  pricke 
your  hand  ?  5 

Gammer.    Ich  can  feelc  nothing. 

Hedge.  No,  ich  know  thars  not  within  this  land 

A  muryner  cat  then  Gyb  is,  betwixt  the  Tems  and  Tyne  ( 
Shase  as  much  wyt  in  her  head  almost  as  chave  in  mine ! 
Tyi.    Faith,  shase  eaten  some  thing,  that  will  not  easily  downe ; 
Whether  she  gat  it  at  home,  or  abrodf  in  the  towne  10 

Ich  can  not  tell. 
Gammer.  Alas  ich  feare  it  be  some  croked  pyn  ! 

And  then  farewell  Gyb !  she  is  undone,  and  lost  al  save  the 
skyn ! 
Hedgt.   Tys '  your  neele,  woman,  I  say !     Gt^s  soule !  geve  me  a 
knyfe, 
And  chil  have  it  out  ^  of  her  mawc,  or  els  chal  lose  my  lyfe ! 

lEd.  1S7S  T}k.  1  Ed.  l$^%l>4^an»ti. 
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Gammer.   What !  nay,  Hodg,  fy !     Kil  not  our  cat,  tis  al  the  cats 
wc  ha  now.  15 

Hodgi.    By  the  masse,  Dame  Chat  hays  me  so  moved,!  iche  care- 
not  what  I  kyll,  ma^  God  a  vowe  \ 
Go  to,  then,  Tyb,  to  this  gcare !  holdc  up  har  tayle  and  take 

her! 
Chil  see  what  devil  is  in  her  guts !  chil  take  the  paines  to  rake 
her! 
Gammer.    Rake  a  cat,  Hodge !  what  woldst  thou  do  ? 
Hedge.  What,  thinckst  that  cham  not  able  ? 

Did  not  Tom  Tankard  rake  his  curtal  toorc^  day  standing  in 
the  stable  ?  20 

Gammer.   Soft !    be  content,  lets  here  what  newes  Cocke  bringeth 

from  Maist  Rat. 
Cxie.    Gammer,  chave  ben  ther  as  you  bad,  you  wot  wel  about 
what. 
Twill  not  be  long  before  he  come,  ich  durst  sweare  of  a 

booke. 
He    byds   you   sec   ye   be   at    home,  and   there   for  him  to 
looke. 
Gammer.   Where  didst  thou  find  him,  boy  ?  was  he  not  wher  I  told 
thee  ?  25 

Cteie.   Yes,  yes,  even  at  Hob  Filchers  house,  by  him  that  bought 
and  soldc  me ! 
A  cup  of  ale  had  in  bis  hand,  and  a  crab  lay  in  the  fyer ; 
Chad  much  a  do  to  go  and  come,  al  was  so  ful  of  myer. 
And,  Gammer,  one  thing  I  can  tel,  Hob  Filchers  naule  was 

loste. 
And    Doctor   Rat   found   tt   againe,   hard   beside   the   doore 
poste.  30 

I  chould  a  penny  can   say  something  your  neele  againe  to 
set 
Gammer.   Cham  glad  to  heare  so  much,  Cocke,  then  trust  he  wil 
not  let 
To  helpe  us  herein  best  he  can ;  therforc  tyl  time  he  come 
Let  us  go  in  i  if  there  be  ought  to  get  thou  shalt  have  some. 
>  Ed.  1575  wHtnJ.  '  (I)  nuke.  ■  t'otha,  the  other. 
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The  iiii  Acte.     The  i  Sceane.*  d 

DocroK  Rat.     Gamiur  GmTON, 

D.  Rat.    A  man  were  better  twenty  times  be  a  bandog  and  barke. 
Then  here  among  such  a  sort  be  parish  priest  or  clarke. 
Where  be  shall  never  be  at  rest  one  pissing  while  a  day. 
But  be  must  trudge  about  the  towne,  this  way  and  that  way  ; 
Here  to  a  drab,  there  to  a  theefe,  his  shoes  to  teare  and  rent,   5 
And  that  which  is  worst  of  al,  at  every  knaves  commaimde- 

mcnt ! 
I  had  not  sit  the  space  to  diinke  two  pots  of  ale. 
But  Gammer  Gurtons  sory  boy  was  straite  way  at  my  taile. 
And  she  was  sicke,  and  I  must  come,  to  do  I  wot  not  what! 
If  once  her  fingers  end  but  ake,  trudge!  call  for  Doctor  Rat !  10 
And  when  I  come  not  at  their  call,  I  only  therby  loose; 
For  I  am  sure  to  lacke  therfore  a  tythe  pyg  or  2  goose. 
I  warrant  you,  when  truth  is  knowen,  and  told  they  have  theu 

tale. 
The  matter  where  about  1  come  is  not  worth  a  halfpeny  worth 

of  ale ; 
Yet  must  I  taike  so  sage  and  smotfae,  as  though  I  were  a 
glosicr  1 5 

Els,  or  the  yere  come  at  an  end,  I  shal  be  sure  the  loser. 
What  worke  ye,  Gammer  Gunon  i  boow  ?  here  is  your  frend 
M[ast]  Rat. 
Gammtr.    A !  good  M  [ast]  Doctor !  cha  trobled,  cha  trobled  you, 

chwot  wel  that ! 
D.  Rat.    How  do  ye,  woman  ?  be  ye  lustie,  or  be  ye  not  Well  at  ease  f 
Ga/nmer.    By  gys.  Master,  cham  not  sick,  but  yet  chave  a  disease.'  20 

Chad  a  foule  turne  now  of  late,  chill  tell  it  you,  by  gigs ! 
D.  Rat.    Hath  your  brownc  cow  cast  hir  calfe,  or  your  sandy  sowe 

her  pigs  ? 
Gammer.   No,  but  chad  ben  as  good  they  had  as  this,  icfa  wot  weel. 
D.  Rat.   What  is  the  matter  ? 
Gammtr.  Alas,  alas !  cha  lost  my  good  neele  ] 

1  £d.  1 575  rt(  iV  Acu.      Tbt  iiii  Saaiit,  *  taadej. 
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My  neclc,  I  say,  and  wot  ye  what,  a  drab  came  by  and  spied 
it,  25 

And  when  I  asked  bir  for  the  same,  the  filth  flatly  denied  it. 
D.  Rat,   What  was  she  that  ? 

Gammer,  A  dame,  ich  warrant  you !  She  be- 

gan to  scold  and  brawie  — 
Alas,  alas !    Come  bether,  Hodge !  this  wr  [c]  tche  can  tell  you 
alL 

The  iiii.  Actc.    The  U  Sceane.' 

HoDGi.     Doctor  Rat.     Gammsk.    Diccon.     Chat. 

Hodgt.   God  morow,  GafFer  Vicar. 

/>.  Rat.  Come  on,  fellow,  let  us  heare ! 

Thy  dame  hath  sayd  to  me,  thou  knowest  of  all  this  gcare ; 

Lets  see  what  thou  canst  saJe. 
Hodgt,  Bym  fay,  sir,  that  ye  shall. 

What  matter  so  ever  there  was  done,  ich  can  tell  your  maship 
[all]: 

My  Gammer  Gurton  hearc,  see  now,  5 

sat  her  downc  at  this  doore,  see  now ; 
And,  as  she  began  to  stirre  her,  see  now, 

her  neele  fell  to  the  floore,  see  now ; 
And  while  her  staffe  shee  tooke,  see  now, 

at  Gyb  her  cat  to  flynge,  see  now,  10 

Her  neele  was  lost  in  the  floore,  see  now. 

Is  not  this  a  wondrous  thing,  sec  now  ? 
Then  came  the  queane  Dame  Chat,  see  now, 

to  aske  for  hir  blackc  cup,  see  now  ; 
And  even  here  at  this  gate,  sec  now,  15 

she  tooke  that  nccle  up,  see  now : 
My  Gammer  then  she  yeede,'  sec  now, 

her  neele  againe  to  bring,  see  now,  , 

1  In  Colwdl'i  edtdon  thii  kcm  atemb  to  the  a 
&wmoa  afto  tine  Sj,  uid  jgain  after  Enc  105  (u 
ntainal  the  ori^nal  unnicmeni. 
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And  was  caught  by  the  head,  see  now. 

Is  not  this  a  wondrous  thing,  see  now  ?  20 

She  tare  my  Gammcre  cote,  sec  now, 

and  scratched  hir  by  the  face,  see  now ; 
Chad  thought  shad  stopt  hir  throtc,  see  now. 

Is  not  this  a  wondrous  case,  sec  now  \ 
When  ich  saw  this,  ich  was  wrothe,^  see  now,  25 

and  start  betwene  them  twaine,  see  now  ; 
Els  ich  durst  take  a  booke  otbe,  see  now, 

my  gammer  had  bene  slaine,  see  now. 

Gammtr.   This  is  even  the  whole  matter,  as  Hodge  has  plainly  tolde ; 
And  chould  faine  be  quiet  for  my  part,  that  chould.  '  30 

But  help  us,  good  Master,  beseech  ye  that  ye  doo : 
Els  shall  we  both  be  beaten  and  lose  our  neele  too. 
D.  Rat.    What  wold  yc  have  mc  to  doo  ?  icl  me,  that  I  were  gone ; 
I  will  do  the  best  that  I  can,  to  set  you  both  at  one. 
But  be  ye  sure  Dame  Chat  hath  thi»  your  neele  founde  \      35 
Gammtr.    Here  comes  the  man  that  see  hir  take  it  up  of  the  ground. 
Aske  him  your  selfe,  Master  Rat,  if  ye  beleve  not  me : 
And  help  me  to  my  neele,  for  Gods  sake  and  Saint  Charitie! 
D.  Rat.    Come  nere,   Diccon,  and  let  us   heare  what  thou  can 
expresse. 
Wilt   thou  be  sworne  thou  scest   Dame  Chat  this  womans 
neele  have  ?  40 

Diceen,    Nay,  by  S.  Benit,  wil  I  not,  then  might  ye  thinke  me  rave! 
Gammtr.   Why,  didst  not  thou  tel  me  so  even  here?  canst  thou 

for  shame  deny  it } 
Dkcen.    I,  mary,  Gammer;  but  I  said  I  would  not  abide  by  it. 
D.  Rat.   Will  you  say  a  thing,  and  not  sticke  to  it  to  trie  itP 
Diccon.   "  Stick  to  it,"  quoth  you.  Master  Rat }   mary,  sir,  I  defy 
it !  4S 

Nay,  there  is  many  an  honest  man,  when  he  suche  blastes 

hath  blowne 
In  his  freindes  eares,  he  woulde  be  loth  the  tame  by  him  were 
knowne. 

>  Ed.  1575,  Vltrtb*. 
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If  such  a  toy  be  used  oft  among  the  honcstie. 

It  may  bcseme  a^simple  man  of  your  and  my  degree. 

/>.  Rat.   Then  we  be  never  the  nearer,  for  all  that  you  can  tell !     50 

Dicctn.   Yea,  mary,  sir,  if  ye  will  do  by  mine  advise  and  counsaile. 
If  Mother  Chat  se  al  us  here,  she  knowcth  how  the  matter 

goes; 
T^rfore  I  red  you  three  go  hence,  and  within  Iteepe  close, 
And  I  will  into  Dame  Chats  house,  and  so  the  matter  use. 
That  or'  you  cold  go  twise  to  church  I  warant  you  here 
nsws.  55 

She  shall  look  wel  about  hir,  but,  I  durst  lay  a  pledge, 
Ye  sbal  of  Gammers  neele  have  shortly  better  knowledge. 

Gammer.   Now,  gentle  Diccon,  do  so,  and,  good  sir,  let  us  trudge. 

D.  Rat.    By  the  masse,  I  may  not  tarry  so  long  to  be  your  judge. 

DitcoK.    Tyg  but  a  little  while,  man  ;  what !  take  so  much  paineT  60 
If  I  here  no  newes  of  it,  I  wil  come  sooner  againe. 

Hodge.    Tary  so  much,  good  Master  Doctor,  of  your  gentlenes ! 

D.  Rat.   Then  let  us  hie  us  inward,  and,  Diccon,  spcede  thy  busines. 

Dieeon^   Now,  sirs,  do  you  no  more,  but  kepe  my  counsaile  juste. 
And  Doctor  Rat  shall  thus  catch  some  good,  I  trust.  65 

But  Mother  Chat,  my  gossop,  talke  first  with-all  I  must : 
For  she  must  be  chiefe  captainc  to  lay  the  Rat  in  the  dust. 
God  deven,  dame  Chat,  in  faith,  and  wel  met  in  this  place ! 

Chat,    God  deven,  my  friend.  Diccon  ;  whether  walke  ye  this  pace  ? 

DUcon.    By  my  truth,  even  to  you,  to  learne  how  the  world  goeth.  70 
Hani  ye  no  more  of  the  other  matter  f  gay  me,  now,  by  your 
troth ! 

Chat.   O  yes,  Diccon,  here  the  old  hoore,  and  Hot^e,  that  great 
knave  — 
But,  in  faith,  I  would  thou  hadst  sens,  —  O   Lord,  I   drett 

them  brave ! 
She  bare  me  two  or  three  souses  behind  in  the  nape  of  the 

necke. 
Till  I  made  hir  olde  wesen  to  answere  againe,  "  kecke  ! "     75 
And  Hodge,  that  dirty  dasurd,  that  at  hir  elbow  standes, — 
If  one  pair  of  legs  had  not  bene  worth  two  paire  of  hands, 

>cn,  befoie.  *  M.  be^  1  new  icene  hen;   H.  nyi  ic  ibould  b^  it  line  61. 
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He  had  had  his  bcarde  shaven  if  my  nayles  wold  have  served,    i^ 
And  not  without  a  cause,  for  the  knave,  it  well  deserved, 
Diccan.    By  the  masse,  I  can  the  thank,  wench,  thou  didst  so  wcl 
acquite  the !  80 

Chat.    And  ttiadst  seene  him,  Diccon,  it  wold  have  made  the  beshite 
the 
For  laughter.     The  horsen  dolt  at  last  caught  up  a  club, 
As  though  he  would  have  glaine  the  master  devil  Bclsabub. 
But  I  set  him  soone  inwarde. 
Diccm.  O  Lorde,  there  is  the  thing 

That  Hodge  is  so  offended !  that  makes  him  start  and  Ayng!    85 
Chat,   Why }  makes  the  knave  any  moyling,  as  ye  have  seen  or 

hard? 
Dicem.    Even  now  I  sawe  him  last,  like  a  mad  man  he  farde. 
And  sware  by  heven  and  hell  he  would  awreake  his  sorowe, 
And  leve  you  never  a  hen  on  live,  by  eight  of  the  clock  to 

morowi 
Thcrforc   marke  what    I   say,  and   my  wordes  sec  that  ye 
trust.  90 

Your  hens  be  as  good  as  dead,  if  ye  leave  them  on  the  niste. 
C3>ai,   The  knave  dare  as  well  go  hang  himself,  as  go  upon  my 

ground. 
Dicnn.    Wei,  yet  take  hede  I  say,  I  must  tcl  you  my  tale  round. 
Have  you  not  about  your  house,  behind  your  furnace  or  leade  ^ 
A  hole  where  a  crafty  knave  may  crepe  in  for  neadc  ?  95 

G>at.    Yes,  by  the  masse,  a  hole  broke  down,  even  within  these  two 

dayes. 
Diccan.    Hodge  he  intends  this  same  night  to  slip  in  there  awaycs. 
(^t.    O  Christ !  that  I  were  sure  of  it  \  in  faith  he  shuld  have  bis 

mede! 
Diccan.   Watch  wel,  for  the  knave  wil  be  there  as  sure  as  is  your 
crede. 
1  wold  spend  my  selfe  a  shilling  to  have  him  swinged  well.  100 
Chat,    I  am  as  glad  as  a  woman  can  be  of  this  thing  to  here  telt. 
By  Gogs  bones,  when  he  commeth,  now  that  I  know  the  matter, 
He  shal  sure  at  the  Erst  skip  to  leape  in  scalding  water. 
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With  X  worse  tumc  besides ;  when  he  will,  let  him  come. 
D'uam.    I  tell  you  as  my  sister ;  you  know  what  meaneth  "  mum  " ! 

'  Now  lackc  I  but  my  doctor  to  play  his  pan  againe.  io6 

And  lo  where  he  commeth  towards,  peradventurc  to  his  paine  I 
D.  Rat.   What  good  newes,  Diccon,  fellow  ?  is  Mother  Chat  at 

^  home  f 

Dicctn.   She  is,  syr,  and  she  is  not,  but  it  please  her  to  whome ) 

Yet  did  I  take  her  tardy,  as  subtle  as  she  was.  no 

D.  Rat,   The  thing  that  thou  wentst  for,  hast  thou  brought  it  to 

passe? 
Dican.   I  have  done  that  I  have  done,  be  it  worse,  be  it  better, 

And  Dame  Chat  at  her  wyts  ende  I  have  almost  set  her. 
D,  Rat.   Wily,  hast  thou  spied  the  neele  ?  quickly,  I  pray  thee,  tell  I 
Diccm.   I  have  spyed  it,  in  faith,  sir,  I  handled  my  selfe  so  well ;   115 

And  yet  the  cr^y  queane  had  almost  take  my  tnimpe. 

But  or  all  came  to  an  ende,  I  set  her  in  a  dumpe. 
D.  Rat.    How  so,  I  pray  thee,  Diccon  ? 
Diccm.  Maty,  syr,  will  ye  heare  ? 

She  was  clapt  downe  on  the  backside,  by  Cocks  mother  dere, 

And  there  she  sat  sewing  a  halter  or  a  bande,  1 20 

With  no  other  thing  save  Gammers  nedle  in  her  hande. 

As  soone  as  any  knocke,  if  the  filth  be  in  dpubte. 

She  needes  but  once  pu(&,  and  her  candle  is  out : 

Now  I,  sir,  knowing  of  every  doore  the  pin. 

Came  nyccly,  and  said  no  worde,  till  time  I  was  within  i    115 

And  there  I  sawe  the  neele,  even  with  these  two  eyes ; 

Who  ever  say  the  contrary,  I  will  sweare  he  lyes. 
D.  Rat.   O  Diccon,  that  I  was  not  there  then  in  thy  steade ! 
Diccm.   Well,  if  ye  will  be  ordred,  and  do  by  my  reade, 

I  will  bring  you  to  a  place,  as  the  house  standes,  130 

Where  ye  shall  take  the  drab  with  the  neele  iq  hir  handes. 
D.  Rat.   For  Gods  sake  do  so,  Diccon,  and  I  will  gage  my  gowne 

To  geve  thee  a  full  pot  of  the  best  ale  in  the  towne. 
Diccm.    Follow  me  but  a  litle,  and  marke  what  I  will  say ; 

Lay  downe  your  gown  beside  you;   go  to,  come  on  your 
way!  135 
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Se  ye  not  what  is  here  ?  a  hole  wherin  ye  may  creepe 
Into  the  house,  and  sodenly  unwares  among  them  leape ; 
There  shal  ye  finrfe  the  bitchfox  and  the  neele  together. 
Do  as  I  bid  you,  man,  come  on  your  wayes  hether ! 

O.  Rat.    Art   thou    sure,  Diccon,  the   swil-tub   standes   not  here 
•  aboutc^  140 

Diccon,   I  was  within  my  selfe,  man,  even  now,  there  is  no  doubt. 
Go  softly,  make  no  noyse ;  give  me  your  foote.  Sir  John. 
Here  will  I  waite  upon  you,  tyl  you  come  out  anone. 

D.  Rat.    Hetpe,  Diccon !  out,  alas  !  I  shal  be  slaine  among  them ! 

Diccan,    If  they  gjve  you  not  the  nedle,  tel  them  that  ye  will  hang 
them.  14s 

Ware  that !     Hoow,  my  wenches !  have  ye  caught  the  Foxe 
That  used  to  make  revel  among  your  hennes  an  Cocks } 
Save  his  life  yet  for  his  order,  though  he  susteine  some  paine. 
Gogs  bread !  I  am  afraide  they  wil  beate  out  his  braine. 

D,  Rat.    Wo  worth  the  houre  that  I  came  heare !  150 

And  wo  worth  him  that  wrought  this  geare ! 
A  sort  of  drabs  and  qucancs  have  mc  blest  — 
Was  ever  creature  halfe  so  cvill  drest  P 
Who  ever  it  wrought,  and  first  did  invent  it 
He  shall,  I  warrant  him,  erre  long  repent  it !  155 

I  will  spend  all  I  have  without  my  skinne  DiS 

But  he  shall  be  brought  to  the  plight  I  am  in  ! 
Master  Bayly,  I  trow,  and  he  be  worth  his  eares, 
Will  snaffle  these  murderers  and  all  that  them  beares.^ 
I  will  surely  neither  byte  nor  suppe  160 

Till  I  fetch  him  hether,  this  matter  to  take  up. 
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The  V.  Acte.     The  i.  Sceane- 

MAmK  Bayly,     Doctok  Rat, 

Bayfy.    I  can  perceive  none  other,  I  speke  it  from  my  hart. 

But  either  ye  ar  in  al  the  fault,  or  els  in  the  greatest  part. 

/>.  Rat.    If  it  be  counted  his  fault,  besides  all  his  greeves, 

When  a  poore  man  is  spoyled  and  beaten  among  theeves. 
Then  I  confess  my  fault  herein,  at  this  seuon  ;  5 

But  I  hope  you  will  not  judge  so  much  against  reason. 

Bajtf.    And,  me  thinkcs,  by  your  owne  tale,  of  all  that  ye  name, 
If  any  plaid  the  theefc,  you  were  the  very  same. 
The  women  they  did  nothing,  as  your  words  make  probation, 
But  stoutly  withstood  your  forcible  invasion.  10 

If  that  a  theefe  at  your  window  to  enter  should  begin, 
Wold  you  hold  fonh  your  band  and  helpe  to  pull  him  in  ? 
Or  you  wold  kepe  him  out  ?     I  pray  you  answers  me. 

D.  Rat.    Maiy,  kepe  him  out,  and  a  good  cause  why  ! 

But  I  am  no  theefe,  sir,  but  an  honest  learned  clarke.  15 

Bayly.   Yea,  but  who  knowetb  that,  when  he  meets  you  in  the  darke  ? 
I  am  sure  your  learning  shines  not  out  at  your  nose  ! 
Was  it  any  marvaile  though  the  poore  woman  arose 
And  start  up,  being  afraide  of  that  was  in  hir  purse  ? 
Me  thinke  you  may  be  glad  that  you  f  r]  lucke  was  no  worse.  20 

D.  Rat.   Is  not  this  cvill  ynough,  I  pray  you,  as  you  thinke  ? 

(^Sbtteing  bis  broiea  beaJ.) 

Bayly.   Yea,  but  a  man  in  the  darke,  if  ^  chaunces  do  wincke, 
As  soone  he  smites  his  father  as  any  other  man. 
Because  for  lacke  of  light  discerne  him  he  ne  can. 
Might  it  not  have  ben  your  lucke  with  a  spit  to  have  ben 
slaine  ^  25 

D.  Rat.    I  think  I  am  Ijtle  better,  my  scalpe  is  cloven  to  the  braine. 
If  there  he  all  the  remedy,  I  know  who  beares  the  k[n]ockes. 
Bajlf.   Qy  my  troth,  and  well  worthy  besides  to  kisse  the  stockes ! 
>  Priuud  of,  ed.  1575. 
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To  come  in  on  the  backe  side,  when  yc  might  go  about ! 

I  know  non  such,  unles  they  long  to  have  their  braines  knockt 

out.  30 

D.  Rat.   Well,  wil  you  be  so  good,  sir,  as  tallce  with  Dame  Chat, 

And  know  what  she  intended  ?     I  aske  no  more  but  that. 
Boffy.   Let  her  be  called,  fellow,^  because  of  Master  Doctor, 

I  warrant  in  this  case  she  wil  be  hir  owne  proctor ; 

She  will  tel  hir  owne  tale  in  metier  or  in  prose,  35 

And  byd  you  seeke  your  remedy,  and  so  go  wype  your  nose. 


The  V.  Acte.    The  ii  Sceanc. 

M.  Bayly.     Chat.     D.  Rat.     Gauuek.     Hodce.     Diccon. 

Baylf.    Dame  Chat,  Master  Doctor  upon  you  here  complained 

That  you  and  your  maidcs  shuld  him  much  misorder, 

And  takcth  many  an  oth,  that  no  word  he  fatned, 

Laying  to  your  charge,  how  you  thought  him  to  murder; 

And  on  his  part  againe,  that  same  man  saith  furder  % 

He  never  offended  you  in  word  nor  intent. 

To  heare  you  answer  hereto,  we  have  now  for  you  sent. 
Chat.   That  I  wold  have  murdered  him  \  fye  on  him,  wretch. 

And  evil  mought  he  thee'  for  it,  our  Lord  I  beseech. 

I  will  swere  on  al  the  bookes  that  opens  and  shuttes,  lO 

He  faincth  this  tale  out  of  his  owne  guttcs  -, 

For  this  seven  weekes  with  me  I  am  sure  he  sat  not  downe. 

Nay,  ye  have  other  minions,  in  the  other  end  of  the  towne. 

Where  ye  were  liker  to  catch  such  a  blow. 

Then  any  where  els,  as  farre  as  I  know !  15 

Bayly.    Belike,  then,  Master  Doctor,  yon  '  stripe  there  ye  got  not ! 
D.  Rat.   Thinke  you  I  am  so  mad  that  where  I  was  bet  I  wot  not? 

Wil  ye  bclevc  this  queane,  before  she  hath  tryd  it  ? 

It  is  not  the  first  dcde  she  hath  done,  and  afterward  denide  it. 

>  Thu  it  suit!  ro  ScapcdiTTft,  who  ii  nowheie  nwmianei]  in  the  text.  '  PeOow '  (agginlaii 
to  '  comnde ' )  waa  aiigirully  1  coutteoui  mode  of  iddnnng  a  (emat,  like  tbe  French  «■  <■'- 

*  111  maj  tiE  thrive  ;  [he  phiue  n  common  in  [he  fauitEcnth  cenliirf.  Cf.  alas  *']r-dK," 
KlchnrKtr,  \.  1(7,  »  Ed.  IS75JW*. 
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Chat.   What,  man,  will  you  say  I  broke  you[r]  facade  \  la 

D.  Rat.    How  canst  thou  prove  the  contrary  i 
Chat.   Nay,  how  provest  thou  that  I  did  the  dcade  ? 
D.  Rat.    To  plainly,  by  S.  Mary, 

This  profe  I  trow  may  serve,  though  I  no  word  spoke  I 

(^Sitwittg  bis  irtitn  hiad, )  Mt 

Choi.    Bicause  thy  head  is  broken,  was  it  I  that  it  broke?  25 

I  saw  thee,  Rat,  I  tel  thee,  not  once  within  this  fortnight. 

Z>.  Rat.  No  mary,  thou  sawest  me  not,  for  why  thou  hadst  no  light ; 
But  I  felt  thee  for  al  the  darke,  bcshrew  thy  smothe  cheekes ! 
And  thou  groped  me,  this  wil  declare  any  day  this  six  weekes. 

{Sbtteing  bii  beadt.') 

Bayfy.   Answerc  me  to  this,  M[ast]    Rat:   when  caught  you  this 

harme  of  yours  f  30 

D.  Rat.    A  white  ago,  sir,  God  he  knoweth,  within  les  then  these 

two  houres. 
Bayfy.   Dame  Chat,  was  there  none  with  you  (confesse,  i-faith) 
about  that  season  ? 
What,  woman  ?  let  it  be  what  it  wil,  tis  neither  felony  not 
treason. 
Chat.   Yea,  by  my  faith,  master  Bayly,  there  was  a  knave  not  farre 
Who  caught  one  good  philup  on  the  brow  with  a  dore  barre,  35 
And  well  was  he  wonhy,  as  it  semed  to  mee; 
But  what  is  that  to  this  man,  since  this  was  not  face  ? 
Bayfy.   Who  was  it  then  i     Lets  here ! 

D.  Rat.  Alas  sir,  aske  you  that  f 

Is  it  not  made  plain  inough  by  the  owne  mouth  of  Dame  Chat  ? 
The  time  agreeth,  my  head  is  broken,  her  tong  can  not  lye,  40 
Onely  upon  a  bare  nay  she  saith  it  was  not  I. 
Chat.  No,  mary,  was  it  not  indeede !  ye  shal  here  by  this  one  thing : 
This  after  iloone  a  frend  of  mine  for  good  wil  gave  me  warning. 
And  bade  mc  wcl  lokc  to  my  ruste,i  and  al  my  capons  pcnnes, 
For  if  I  toke  not  better  heedc,  a  knave  wold  have  my 
hennes.  45 
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Then  I,  to  save  my  goods,  toke  so  much  pains  as  him  to  watch ; 

And  as  good  fortune  served  me,  it  was  my  chaunce  hym  for  to 
catch. 

What  strokes  he  bare  away,  or  other  what  was  his  gaines, 

I  wot  not,  but  sure  I  am  he  had  something  for  his  paines ! 
Baylj.   Yet  telles  thou  not  who  it  was. 
Chat.  Who  it  was  ?  a  false  theefe,  50 

That  came  like  a  false  foxc  my  pullaine '  to  kil  and  mischeefe ! 
Bajly.    But  knowest  thou  not  his  name  ? 
Chat.  I  know  it ;  but  what  than  ? 

It  was  that  crafty  cullyon  Hodge,  my  Gammer  Gurtons  man. 
Bayfy.    Cal  me  the  knave  hether,  he  shal  sure  kysse  the  stockcs. 

I  shall  teach  him  a  lesson  for  filching  hens  or  coclcs !  55 

D,  Rat,    I  marvaile.  Master  Bayly,  so  bleared  be  your  eyes ; 

An  e^e  is  not  so  ful  of  meate,  as  she  is  ful  of  lyes : 

When  she  hath  playd  this  prankc,  to  excuse  al  this  geare. 

She  layeth  the  fault  in  such  a  one,  as  I  know  was  not  there. 
Chat.    Was  he  not  thear  f  loke  on  his  pate,  that  shal  be  his  witnes !  60 
D.  Rat.  I  wold  my  head  were  half  so  hole ;  I  wold  seeke  no  redresse ! 
Baytf.    God  blessc  you.  Gammer  Gurton ! 

Gammer.  God  dylde  you,'  master  mine! 

Bayly.    Thou  hast  a  knave  within  thy  house—  Hodge,  a  servant  of 
thine ; 

They  tel  me  that  busy  knave  is  such  a  filching  one. 

That  hen,  pig,  goose  or  capon,  thy  neighbour  can  have  none.  65 
Gammer.    By  God,  cham  much  ameved,^  to  heare  any  such  repone ! 

Hodge  was  not  wont,  ich  trow,  Co  have  *  him  in  that  sort. 
Chat.   A  theevisher  knave  is  not  on  live,  more  filching,  nor  more 
false; 

Many  a  truer  man  then  he  hasc  hanged  up  by  the  halse;' 

And    thou,  his  dame,  —  of  al   his   theft   thou   art   the  sole 
receaver ; •  70 

For  Hodge  to  catch,  and  thou  to  kepe,  I  never  knew  none 
better ! 

*  Ood  jrkU  yon,  God  reward  jroo.     Comput  GhJ  Jn,  Gtd  Jtvtn  =  (ood  e'ea. 

*  moved,  (Enuibcd.  *  behin.  *  neck. 
'  Pnfaip*  we  ihould  read  'recmet,'  for  ihe  nkc  of  cfac  rime. 
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Gammer.    Sir  reverence'  of  your  masterdome,  and  you  were  out 
adoore, 
Chold  be  so  bolde,  for  al  hJr  br^s,  to  cal  her  arrant  whoore ; 
And  ich  icnew  Hodge  as  bad  as  tow,'  ich  wish  me  endlesse 

sorow 

And    chould   not  take  the  pains  to  hang   him  up  before  to 

morow  ]  75 

Chat,    What  have  I  stolne  from  the  or  thine,  thou  ilfavored  olde  trot  ? 

Gammer.    A  great  deale  more,  by  Gods  blest,  then  chever  by  the  got ! 

That  thou  knowest  wel,  I  neade  not  say  it. 
Bayfy.  Stoppe  there,  I  say, 

And  tel  me  here,  I  pray  you,  this  matter  by  the  way. 
How  chaunce  Hodge  is  not  here !  him  wold  I  faine  have  had.  80 
Gammer.    Alas,  sir,  heel  be  here  anon ;  ha  be  handled  to  bad. 
Chat.    Master  Bayly,  sir,  ye  be  not  such  a  foole,  wel  I  know, 

But  ye  pcrcctve  by  this  lingring  there  is  a  pad^  in  the  straw. 
{Thmiing  ibat  Hmig  bii  bead  was  brake,  and  that  Gammer  mold  not  let  him 
etme  befire  them. ) 

Gammer,    Chi!  shew  you  his  face,  ich  warrant  the ;  lo  now  where 

he  is! 
Bajfy.    Come  on,  fellow,  it  is  tolde  me  thou  art  a  shrew,  iwysse :  85 
Thy  neighbours  hens  thou  takest,  and  playes  the  two  legged  foxe ; 
Their  chickens  and  their  capons  to,  and  now  and  then  their 

cocks. 
Hodge,    Ich  defy  them  al  that  dare  it  say,  cham  as  true  as  the  best ! 
Bajfy.    Wart  not  thou  take  within  this  houre  in  Dame  Chats  hens 

nestf 
Hodge.    Take  there  f  no,  master ;  thold  not  dot  for  a  house  ful  of 

gold !  90 

Chat.    Thou  or  the  devil  in  thy  cote  —  sweare  this  I  dare  be  bold. 
D.  Rat.    Sweare  me  no  swearing,  quean,  the  devill  he  geve  the 

sorow ! 
Al  is  not  worth  a  gnat  thou  canst  sweare  till  to  morow :         E 

'  snint  Mur  ttwaoKt.  *  m  thou. 
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Where  is  the  harme  he  hath  }  shew  it,  by  Gods  bread  \ 
Ye  beat  him  with  a  witnes,  but  the  stripes  light  on  my  head !  95 
Htdgt.    Bet  mc  ?  Gogs   blessed   body,  cbold  first,  Ich  trow,  have 
burst  the ! 
Ich  thinlte  and  chad  my  hands  loose,  callet,  chould  have  crust 
the! 
Chat,   Thou  shitten  knave,  I  trow  thou  knowest  the  fill  weight  of 
my  fist ; 
I  am  fowly  decevcd  onles  thy  head  and  my  doore  bar  Icyste. 
Hedge,    Hold  thy  chat,  whore,  thou  criest  so  loude,  can  no  man  els 
be  hard.  100 

Chat.   Well,  knave,  and  I  had  the  alone,  I  wold  surely  rap  thy 

costard ! 
Bayfy,    Sir,  answer  me  to  this :  is  thy  head  whole  or  broken  f 
Hodge}    Yea,  Master  Bayly,  blest  be  evciy  good  token. 

Is  my  head  whole !    Ich  warrant  you,  tis  neither  scurvy  nor 

scald ! 
What,  you  foule  beast,  does  think  tis  either  pild  or  bald  ?  105 
Nay,  ich  thanke  God,  chil  not  for  al  that  thou  maist  spend 
That  chad  one  sc^  on  my   narse  as  brode  a$  thy  fing;ers 
end. 
Bayfy.    Come  nearer  heare ! 
Hodge,  Yes,  that  I  dare. 

Bayly.  By  our  Lady,  here  is  no  harme, 

Hodges  head  is  whole  ynough,  for  al  Dame  Chats  charme. 
Chat.    By  Gogs  blest,  hou  ever  the  thing  he  clockcs  or  smolders,*   I  lO 
I  know  the  blowes  he  bare  away,  either  with  head  or  shoul- 
ders. 
Camest  thou  not,  knave,  within  this  houre,  creping  into  my 

pens. 
And  there  was  caught  within  my   hous  groping  among  my 

•  hens  ? 

Hodge.    A   plage  both  on  the  hens  &   the !     A  cane,   whore,  a 
carte! 
Chould  I  were  hanged  as  hie  as  a  tree  and  chware  as  false  as 
thou  art !  115 

*  Ed.  1 575  givn  thu  line  CO  ChaC  *  dodn  gr  imocliai. 
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Gevc  mj  gammer  again  her  washical  ^  thou  stole  away  in  thy 
bp! 
Gmmur.   Yea  Maister  Baily,  there  is  a  thing  you  know  not  on, 
mayhap ; 
This  drab  she  kepcs  away  my  good,  the  devil  he  might  her 

snare ! 

Ich  pray  you  that  ich  might  have  a  right  action  on  her  [fare] . 

Chat.   Have  I  thy  good,  old  lilth,  or  any  such  old  sowcs  ?  1 20 

I  am  as  true,  I  wold  thou  knew,  as  skin  betwenc  thy  browcs ! 

Gamnur.   Many  a  truer  hath  ben  hanged,  though  you  escape  the 

daungcr! 
Cbat.   Thou  shalt  answer,  by  Gods  pity,  for  this  thy  foule  slaundcr ! 
Boflj,   Why,  what  can  ye  charge  hir  withal  ?    To  say  so  ye  do  not 

weU. 
Gammtr.    Mary,  a  vengeance  to  hir  hart !  the  whore  hase  stoln  my 
neele  \  1 25 

Chat.   Thy  nedle,  old  witch  ?  how  so  ?  it  were  almcs  thy  scul  to 
knock! 
So  didst  thou  say  the  other  day  that  I  had  stolne  thy  cock. 
And  rosted  him  to  my  breakfast,  which  shal  not  be  foi^otten ; 
The  devil  pul  out  thy  lying  tong  and  teeth  that  be  so  rotten  ! 
Gatmwr.    Gevc  me  my  neeie !     As  for  my  cock,  chould  be  very 
loth  1 30 

That  chuld  here  tcl  he  shuld   hang  on  thy  false  faith  and 
troth. 
Be^lj.   Your  taike  is  such,  I  can  scarce  Icarnc  who  shuld  be  most 

in  fault. 
Gammtr.   Yet  shall  be  find  no  other  wight,  gave  she,  by  bred  and 

saltl 
Bajly.    fCepe  ye  content  a  while,  se  that  your  tonges  ye  holde. 

Me  thinkes  you  shuld  remembre  this  is  no  place  to  scqjde.   135 
How  knowcst  thou.  Gammer  Gurton,  Dame  Chat  thy  nedle 
had? 
Gammtr.   To  name  you,  sir,  the  party,  chould  not  be  very  glad. 
Baytf.   Yea,  but  we  must  nedes  hcare  it,  and  thcrfore  say  it  boldly. 
Gammer.    Such  one  as  told  the  tale  full  soberly  and  coldly, 

^wbU  >1b11  I  all  (il).     CompiR  "  ■KfJAtmr, "  fi.  D.  I.  iv.  11. 
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Even  he  that  loked  on  —  wil  sweare  on  a  boolce —  140 

What  time  this  driinkcn  gossip  my  faire  long  necle  up  tookc, 
Diccon,  master,  the  Bedlam,  cham  very  sure  ye  know  him. 

Bayfy.    A  false  knave,  by  Gods  pitie !  ye  were  but  a  foole  to  trow  him. 
I  durst  avcnture  wel  the  price  of  my  best  cap, 
That  when  the  end  is  knowcn,  all  will  turne  to  a  jape.       145 
Tolde  he  not  you  that  besides  she  stole  your  cocke  that  tydef 

Gammer,    ^o,  master,  no  indede;  for  then  he  shuld  have  lyed. 
My  cocke  is,  I  thanke  Christ,  safe  and  wel  a  tine. 

Chat.   Yea,  but  that  ragged  colt,  that  whore,  that  Tyb  of  thine. 
Said   plainly   thy   cocke   was   stolne,  and    in   my   house  was 
eaten.  150 

That  lying  cut  ^  is  lost  that  she  is  not  swinged  and  beaten, 
And  yet  for  al  my  good  name,  it  were  a  small  amendcs ! 
I  picke  not  this  geare,  hearst  thou,  out  of  my  lingers  endes ; 
But  he  that  hard  it  told  me,  who  thou  of  late  didst  name, 
Diccon,  whom  al  men  knowes,  it  was  the  very  same.  155 

Bityfy.    This  is  the  case  :  you  lost  your  nedle  about  the  dores, 
And  she  answeres  againe,  she  hase  no  cocke  of  yours ; 
Thus  in  you[r]  talke  and  action,  from  that  you  do  intend. 
She  is  whole  five  mile  wide,  from  that  she  doth  defend. 
Will  you  say  she  hath  your  cocke  ? 

Gammer.  No,  mary,^  sir,  that  chil  not,     160 

Bayly.    Will  you  confesse  hir  neele  f 

Chat.  Will  I  f     No  sir,  will  I  not. 

Bayly.   Then  there  lieth  all  the  matter. 

Gammer.  Soft,  master,  by  the  way  ! 

'    Ye  know  she  could  do  litle,  and  she  cold  not  say  nay. 

Bayly.   Yea,  but  he  that  made  one  lie  about  your  cock  stealing, 
Wil  not  sticke  to  make  another,  what  time  lies  be  in  deal- 
ing. 165 
I  wene  the  ende  wil  prove  this  brawle  did  first  arise  £i 
Upon  no  other  ground  but  only  Diccons  lyes. 

Chat.   Though  some  be  lyes,  as  you  belike  have  espyed  them. 
Yet  other  some  be  true,  by  proof  I  have  wel  tryed  them. 

1  *  cut '  ii  often  uaed  in  tbc  rixtccmh  ccntuiy  u  i  coin  of  abuie,  Ofcculljr  fix  woma. 
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Bajtf.    What  other  thing  beside  this.  Dame  Chat  ? 

Chat.  Mary  syr,  even  this.     1 70 

The  tale  I  toldc  before,  the  selfe  same  tale  it  was  his ; 
He  gave  me,  like  a  frende,  warning  against  my  lossc, 
Els  had  my  hens  be  stolne  eche  one,  by  Gods  crosse ! 
He  tolde  me  Hodge  wold  come,  and  in  he  came  indeede. 
But  as  the  matter  chaunsed,  with  greater  hast  than  speede.  175 
This  truth  was  said,  and  true  was  found,  as  truly  I  report. 

Bayly.    If  Doctor  Rat  be  not  deceived,  it  was  of  another  sort. 

D.  Rat.    By  Gods  mother,  thou  and  he  be  a  cople  of  suctlc  foxes  ! 
Betweene  you  and  Hodge,  I  beare  away  the  boxes. 
Did  not  Diccon  apoynt  the  place,  wher  thou  shuldst  stand  to 
mete  him  P  180 

Chat.    Yes,  by  the  masse,  and  if  he  came,  bad  me  not  sticke  to 
spcct '  hym. 

D,  Rat,    Gods  sacrament!  the  villain  knave  hath  drest  us  round 

He  is  the  cause  of  all  this  brawle,  that  dyrty  shitten  loute  ! 
When  Gammer  Gurton  here  complained,  and  made  a  niful 

I  heard  him  sweare  that  you  had  gotten  hir  nedle  that  was 
gone ;  1 85 

And  this  to  try,  he  furder  said,  he  was  ful  loth ;  how  be  it 
He  was  content  with  small  adoe  to  bring  me  where  to  see  it. 
And  where  ye  sat,  he  said  ful  certain,  if  I  wold  folow  his  read, 
Into  your  house  a  privy  way  he  wold  me  guide  and  leade, 
And  where  ye  had  it  in  your  hands,  sewing  about  a  clowte,  190 
And  set  me  in  the  backe  hole,  therby  to  Ande  you  out ; 
And  whiles  I  sought  a  quietnes,  creping  upon  my  knees, 
I  found  the  weight  of  your  dore  bar  for  my  reward  and  fees. 
Such  is  the  lucke  that  some  men  gets,  while  they  begin  to  mel 
In  setting  at  one  such  as  were  out,  minding  to  make  al  wel.  195 
Hedit.   Was  not  wel  blest.  Gammer,  to  scape  that  stoure  ?  *     And 
chad  ben  there. 
Then  chad  been  drest,^  be  like,  as  ill,  by  the  masse,  as  Gaflar 
Vicar. 
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Bayly.    Mary,  sir,  here  ts  %  sport  alone ;  I  lolccd  for  such  211  end. 
If  Diccon  had  not  playd  the  knave,  this  had  ben  sone  amend. 
My  gammer  here  he  made  a  foole,  and  drest  hir  as  she  was;  200 
And  Goodwife  Chat  he  set  to  scole,  till  both  partes  cried  alas ; 
And  D[octorj  Rat  was  not  behind,  whiles  Chat  his  crown  did 

pare. 

I  wold  the  Icnave  had  ben  starke  blind,  if  ,Hodg  had  not  his 

share. 

Hodge.    Cham  meetly  wel  sped  alredj  amongs,  cham  drest  lik  a  coult ! 

And  chad  not  had  the  better  wit,  chad  bene  made  a  doult.  205 

Bayly.   Sir  Icnave,  make  hast  Diccon  were  here,  fetch  him,  where 

ever  he  bee ! 
Chat.    Fie  on  the  villaine,  fie,  6e !  that  makes  us  thus  »gnc  \ 
Gammer.    Fie  on  him,  knave,  with  al  my  han !  now  ne  1  and  fie 

againe ! 
D.  Rat.    Now  "  fie  on  him  t "  may  I  best  say,  whom  he  hath  almost 

slaine. 
Bayly.    Lo  where  he  commeth  at  hand,  belike  he  was  not  fore!  lio 

Diccon,  hearc  be  two  or  three  thy  company  can  not  spare. 
Diccen.    God  blesse  you,  and  you  may  be  blest,  so  many  al  at  once. 
Chat.   Come  knave,  it  were  a  good  deed  to  geld  the,  by  Cockes  bones ! 

Seest  not  thy  handiwarke  ?  Sir  Rat,  can  ye  forbeare  him  ? 
Diccon.    A  vengeance  on  those  hands  lite,  for  my  hands  cam  not 
nere  hym.  215 

The  horsen  priest  hath  lift  the  pot  in  some  of  these  alewyves 

c  hay  res 
That  his  head  wolde  not  serve  him,  belyke,  to  come  downe 
the  stay  res. 
Bayly.    Nay,  soft !  thou  maist  not  play  the  knave,  and  have  this 
language  to ! 
If  thou  thy  tong  bridle  a  while,  the  better  maist  thou  do. 
Confesse  the  truth,  as  I   shall  aske,  and  cease  a  while  to 
fable ;  220 

And  for  thy  fault  I  promise  the  thy  handling  shalbe  reasonable. 
Hast  thou  not  made  a  lie  or  two,  to  set  these  two  by  the  cares  ? 
Diccon.    What  if  I  have  ?  five  hundred  such  have  I  scene  within 
these  seven  yeares ; 
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I  am  sory  for  nothing  else  but  that  I  see  not  the  sport 

Which  was  betwene  them  when  they  met,  as  they  them  selves 
report.  225 

Bejij.   The  greatest  thing  —  Master  Rat,  ye  se  how  he  is  drest! 
DiatH.    What  devil  nede  he  be  groping  so  dcpe,  in  Goodwife  Chats 

hens  nest } 
Bajfy.   Yea,  but  it  was  thy  drift  to  bring  him  into  the  briars. 
Dicctn,    Gods  bread !  hath  not  such  an  old  foolc  wit  to  save  his 
cares  ? 

He  showeth  himselfe  herein,  ye  see,  so  very  a  coxe,  230 

The  cat  was  not  so  madly  alured  by  the  foxe 

To  run  into  the  snares,  was  set  for  him,  doubtlessc; 

For  he  leapt  in  for  myce,  and  this  Sir  John  for  madnes. 
D.  Rat.    Well,  and  ye  shift  no  better,  ye  losel,  lyther,  and  lasye, 

I  will  go  ncare  for  this  to  make  ye  leape  at  a  dasye.'  235 

In  the  kings  name.  Master  Bayly,  I  charge  you  set  him  fast. 
I^c»n.   What,  faste  at  cardcs,  or  fast  on  slcpe  ?  it  is  the  thing  I 

did  last. 
D.  Ret.   Nay,  fast  in  fetters,  false  varlct,  according  to  thy  deedes. 
Bajlj.    Master  Doctor,  ther  is  no  remedy,  I  must  intreat  you  needes 

Some  other  kinde  of  punishment.  Ei 

!>■  Rat.  Nay  by  all  halowes       240 

His  punishment  if  I  may  judg,  shal  be  naught  els  but  the 
gallous. 
Baylj.  That  ware  to  sore,  a  spiritual  man  to  be  so  extreame ! 
D.  Rat.  Is  he  worthy  any  better,  sir  ?  how  do  ye  judge  and  deame  ? 
^'7^-  I  graunt  him  wonrhjie  punishment,  but  In  no  wise  so  great. 
Gammer.  It  is  a  shame,  ich  tel  you  plaine,  for  such  false  knaves 
imrcat !  245 

He  has  almost  undone  us  al  —  that  is  as  true  as  Steele, — 

And  yet  for  al  this  great  ado  cham  never  the  nerc  my  neelc  ! 
Bajfy.   Canst  thou  not  say  any  thing  to  that,  Diccon,  with  least  or 

most  ? 
Diccni.   Yea,  mary,  sir,  this  much  I  can  say  wel,  the  nedle  is  lost. 

'  U  'ktpu  a  daily,'  lo  be  hanged.     Tbe  alluBon  H  to  I  Kory  of  a  man  nho,  when  cbe 
tMK  wu  Moated  round  lu>  neck,  leapt  off  vrich  che  vnndi,  "  Haie  u  yon  daiiy  yondei" 
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Bffflj.    Nay,  canst   not   thou   Cel  which  way  that   nedle  may  be 
found  ?  150 

Diccon.    No,  by  my  fay,  sir,  though  I  might  have  an  hundred  pound. 

Hodge.    Thou  Iter,  lickjdish,  didst  not  say  the  nccle  wold  be  gitten } 

Diccon.   No,  Hodge,  by  the  same  token,  you  were  *  that  time  be- 
shittcn 
For  feare  of  Hobgobling  —  you  wot  wel  what  I  meane; 
As  long  as  it  is  sence,  I  feare  me  yet  ye  be  scarce  cleane.  255 

Bayly.    Wel,  Master  Rat,  you  must  both  learne  and  teach  us  to 
foi^eve. 
Since  Diccon  hath  confession  made,  and  is  so  cleane  shreve, 
If  yc  to  me  consccnt,  to  amend  this  heavie  chaunce, 
I  wil  injoync  him  here  some  open  kind  of  penauncc. 
Of  this  condition  (where  ye  know  my  fee  is  twenty  pence) :  260 
For  the  bloodshed,  I  am  agreed  with  you  here  to  dispencei 
Ye  shal  go  quite,  so  that  ye  graunt  the  matter  now  to  run 
To  end  with  mirth  emong  us  al,  even  as  it  was  begun. 

Chat.  Say  yea.  Master  Vicar,  and  he  shall  sure  confes  to  be  your  deiter. 

And  al  we  that  be  hearc  present,  wil    love   you    much  the 

better.  265 

D.  Rat.    My  part  is  the  worst ;  but  since  you  al  here  on  ag'ree, 
Go  even  to,  Master  Bayly  !  let  it  be  so  for  mee ! 

Bayly.    How  saiest  thou,  Diccon  ?  art  content  this  shal  on  me  depend.' 

Diccm.    Go  to,  M[ast]  Bayly,  say  on  your  mind,  I  know  yc  are 
my  frcnd. 

Bayly.    Then    marke   ye  wel:    To   recompcncc   this   thy  former 
action,—  270 

Because  thou  hast  oftended  al,  to  make  them  satisfaction, — 
Before  their  faces  here  kneele  downe,  and,  as  I  shal  the  teach, — 
For  thou  shalt  take  an  ^  othe  of  Hodges  leather  breache : 
First,  for  Master  Doctor,  upon  paine  of  his  cursse, 
Where  he  wil  pay  for  al,  thou  never  draw  thy  purse ;         275 
And  when  yc  mccte  at  one  pot  he  shall  have  the  first  pull, 
And  thou  shalt  never  offer  him  the  cup  but  it  be  full. 
To  Goodwife  that  thou  shalt  be  sworne,  even  on  the  same  wy^ 
If  she  refuse  thy  money  once,  never  to  offer  it  twise. 
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Thou  shalt  be  bound  by  the  same,  here  as  thou  dost  take 
it,  280 

When  ttiou  maist  drinke  of  free  cost,  thou  never  forsake  it. 

For  Gammer  Gunon's  sake,  againe  sworne  shalt  thou  bee, 
-    To  helpc  hir  to  hir  ncdie  againe  if  it  do  lie  in  thee ; 

And  likewise  be  bound,  by  the  vertue  of  that, 

To  be  of  good  abertng  to  Gib  her  great  cat.  285 

Last  of  al,  for  Hodge  the  othe  to  scanne. 

Thou  shalt  never  take  him  for  fine  gentleman. 
Hodge.    Come,  on,  fellow  Diccon,  chal  be  even  with  thee  now  I 
Baytf.   Thou  wilt  not  sticke  to  do  this,  Oiccon,  I  trow  ? 
Diccm.    Now,  by  my  fathers  skin  I  my  hand  downe  I  lay  it !     29O 

Loke,  as  I  have  promised,  I  wil  not  denay  it. 

But,  Hodge,  ukc  good  hccde  now,  thou  do  not  beshite  me  I 

(Jnd  gavi  bim  a  gwi  ibte  m  the  huttetke. ) 

Hodge.  G(^  hart !  thou  false  villalne,  dost  thou  bite  me  ? 
Bayfy.  What,  Hodge,  doth  he  hurt  thee  or  ever  he  begin  i 
Hodge.    He  thrust  me  into  the  buttocke  with  a  bodkin  or  a  pin  I  295 

I  saie.  Gammer !  Gammer ! 
Gammer.  How  now  Hodge,  how  now  ? 

Hodge.   Gods  malt,  Gammer  Gurton  \ 

Gammer.  Thou  art  mad,  ich  trow  I 

Hodgt.   Will  you  see  the  devil,  Gammer  ? 

Gammrr.  The  devil,  sonne  I  God  blesse  ut  I 

Hodge.    Chould  iche  were  hanged.  Gammer  — 
Gammer.  Mary,  se,  ye  might  dresse  us  — 

Hodge.    Chave  it,  by  the  masse,  Gammer ! 

Gammer.  What  ?  not  my  neele,  Hodge  ?     300 

Hodge.   Your  neele.  Gammer !  your  neele  \ 

Gammer^  No,  fie,  dost  but  dodge  I 

Hodge.    Cha  found  your  neele,  Gammer,  here  in  my  hand  be  it  1 
Gammer.    For  al  the  loves  on  earth,  Hodge,  let  me  see  it ! 
Hodge.    Soft,  Gammer ! 
Gammer.  Good  Hodge! 

Hedge.  Soft,  ich  say  ;  tarie  a  while ! 

Gammer.    Nay,  swecte  Hodge,  say  truth,  and  do  not  me  b<^ile !   305 
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Hodge.   Cham  sure  on  it,  ich  warrant  you ;  it  goes  no  more  a  stray. 
Gammtr.    Hodge,  when  I  spcakc  so  faire ;  wilt  stil  say  mc  nay  ? 
Hodgt,    Go  neare  the  light.  Gammer,  this  —  wel,  in  faith,  good 
luckc!  — 

Chwas  almost  undone,  twas  so  far  in  my  buttocke !  Bir 

Gammtr.    Tis  min  owne  deare  neele,  Hodge,  sylcerly  1  wot !      310 
Hodge.    Cham  I  not  a  good  sonnc.  Gammer,  cham  I  not  ? 
Gammer.    Christs  blessing  light  on  thee,  hast  made  me  for  ever ! 
Hodge.    Ich  knew  that  ich  must  finde  it,  els  choud  a  had  it  never ! 
Chat.    By  my  troth,  gossyp  Gurton,  I  am  even  as  glad 

As  though  I  mine  owne  selfe  as  good  a  turne  had !  315 

Bofhf.   And  I,  by  my  concience,  to  see  it  so  come  forth, 

Rejoyce  so  much  at  it  as  three  nedlcs  be  worth. 
D,  Rat.    I  am  no  whit  sory  to  see  you  so  rejoyce. 
Diccm.    Nor  1  much  the  gladder  for  al  this  noycc ; 

Yet  say  "  gramercy,  Diccon,"  for  springing  of  the  game.    320 
Gammtr.    Gramercy,  Diccon,  twenty  times !     O  how  glad  cham  ! 

If  that  chould  do  so  much,  your  masterdome  to  come  bether. 

Master  Rat,  Goodwife  Chat,  and  Diccon  together, 

Cha  but  one  halfpeny,  as  far  as  ichc  know  it, 

And  chil  not  rest  this  night  till  ich  bestow  it.  325 

If  ever  ye  love  me,  let  us  go  in  atid  drinke. 
Baylj.    I  am  content,  if  the  rest  thinkc  as  I  tbinke. 

Master  Rat,  it  shal  be  best  for  you  if  wc  so  doo; 

Then  shall  you  warme  you  and  dresse  your  self  too. 
DUcott.    Soft,  syrs,  take  us  with  you,  the  company  shal  be  the  more ! 

As  proudc  corns  behinde,  they  say,  as  any  goes  before ! 

But  now,  my  good  masters,  since  we  must  be  gone, 

And  leave  you  behinde  us  here  all  alone; 

Since  at  our  last  ending  thus  mcry  wc  bee. 

For  Gammer  Gurtons  nedle  sake,  let  us  have  a  plaudytiel 
Finis.     Gurton.      Perused  and  alowbd,  &c. 
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APPENDIX 

Tlie  song  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  act  existi  in  an  older  and  better 
vemon,  which  was  printed  by  Dyce  (from  a  Mt.  in  his  own  posseuion)  in 
hia  edition  of  Skdton's  Iferij,  Vol.  I,  p.  vii.  It  i$  not  likely  that  the  date 
of  the  composition  is  much  older  than  die  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  it  may  possibly  be  later.  "The  following  copy  is  taken  from  Dyce,  but 
the  punctuation  and  the  capitals  have  been  adjusted  in  accordance  with  the 
niles  elsewhere  adopted  in  the  present  work, 

Backe  and  syde  goo  bare,  goo  bare  ; 
Bothe  handc  and  fote  goo  colde ; 
But,  beUy,  God  sende  the  good  ale  inoughe. 
Whether  hyt  be  newe  or  Me, 

But  yf  that  I  maye  have,  Erwly, 

Goode  ale  my  beUy  fall, 

I  shall  looke  lyke  one  (by  swete  sainte  Johnn) 

Were  shoron  agaynste  the  woole. 

Thowthe  I  goo  bare,  cake  ye  no  care, 

I  am  nothynge  colde. 

I  siufFc  my  skynne  so  full  within 

Of  joly  good  ale  and  olde. 

I  cannot  eate  but  lytyll  meate  ; 
My  gtomacke  ys  not  goode  ; 
But  sure  I  thynckc  that  I  cowde  dryncke 
With  hym  that  werythe  an  hoode. 
Dryncke  ys  my  lyfe  ;  although  my  wyft 
Some  tyme  do  chyde  and  scolde, 
Yete  spare  I  not  to  plye  the  potte 
Of  joly  goode  ale  and  olde. 
Backe  and  syde,  etc, 
»S9 
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I  love  no  rone  but  a  browne  toste. 

Or  a  crabbe  in  the  fyer  ; 

A  lytyll  breade  shall  do  me  steade, 

Mooche  breade  I  never  deiyer. 

Not  &oste,  nor  tnowe,  nor  wynde,  I  trow, 

Canne  hurte  me  yf  hyt  wolde ; 

I  am  so  wrapped  within,  and  lapped 

With  joly  goode  ale  and  olde. 

Backe  and  syde,  etc. 

I  care  ryte  noughte,  I  take  no  thowte 

For  dothea  to  kepe  me  warme ; 

Have  I  goode  dryndte,  I  nirely  thyncke 

Nothyng  can  do  me  harme. 

Pot  trwly  than  I  feare  no  man. 

Be  he  never  so  bolde. 

When  I  am  armed,  and  throwly  warmed 

With  jcJy  good  ale  and  olde. 

Backe  and  syde,  etc. 

But  nowe  and  than  I  curse  and  batine ; 

They  make  [her  ale  so  small ! 

God  geve  them  care,  and  evill  to  fiu« ! 

They  strye  the  malte  and  all. 

Soche  perisahe  pewe,  I  tell  yowe  trwe. 

Not  for  a  crowne  of  golde 

There  commethe  one  syppe  vnthin  my  lyppCf 

Whether  hyt  be  newe  or  olde. 

Backe  and  syde,  etc. 

Good  ale  and  stronge  makethe  me  amonge 

Full  joconde  and  full  lyte, 

TTiat  ofte  I  slepe,  and  take  no  kepe 

Prom  momynge  untyll  nyte. 

Then  starte  I  uppe,  and  fie  to  the  cuppe ; 

The  ryte  waye  on  I  holde. 

My  thurste  to  itaunehc  I  fyll  my  paunche 

Wth  joly  goode  ale  and  <dde. 

Backe  and  syde,  etc. 
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And  Kytte,  my  wyfe,  that  u  her  lyie 

LoveiJie  weU  gcxMl  ale  to  leke. 

Full  orte  drynkytbe  she  that  yt  miyc  k 

He  tares  ronne  downe  her  cheke. 

Hien  dothe  ihe  croule  to  me  the  bolle 

At  a  goode  nulte-wonne  aholde. 

And  say,  "  Swete  harte,  I  have  take  my  parte 

Of  joly  goode  ale  and  oldc." 

Backe  and  syde,  etc. 

Tley  that  do  drynclce  tylle  they  nodde  and  wyncke. 

Even  as  good  fellowes  ahulde  do, 

Tliey  shall  notte  mysse  to  have  the  biysse 

That  good  ale  hathe  bron^hte  them  to. 

And  ^1  poore  soules  that  skoure  blacke  holies. 

And  them  hath  lustely  trowlde, 

God  save  the  lyves  of  them  and  ther  wyvcs. 

Wether  they  be  yonge  or  olde  ! 

Backe  and  lyde,  etc. 
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CRITICAL  ESSAY 

Life. — John  Lyly  w«s  bom  in  Kent  between  October  8,  ISS3>  "ud 
Jinuary,  I5$4-  He  eniercd  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  1569,  but  was 
almost  immediately  rusticated.  Returning  in  October,  1571,  he  was  gradu- 
ated B.A,  April  17,  IS73.,  In  May,  1^74,  he  wrote  ansucccasfully  to 
Lord  Burleigh,  begging  for  a  fellowship  at  Magdalen.  He  proceeded  M.A. 
June  I,  1575,  and  lived  mainly  at  the  Universities  till  1579.  Eupbuts, 
lie  jfnalemie  0/ ff^ii,  appealed  haweca  DecaahcT,  1578,  and  spring,  1579. 
Another  e<Unon  was  printed  in  1579  ;  twelve  others  before  1637.  In  ^n 
didrtss  te  the  Gtnihmen  Stbtlars  of  Oxford,  prefixed  to  the  second,  the 
1579,  e<Udon,  he  answered  a  charge  of  having  unfairly  criticised  Oxford  in 
the  Anatemit  »f  Wit.  A  sequel,  Eupbuts  and  bis  England,  was  licensed 
-  July  14,  I579>  but  did  not  appear  for  months.  Probably  Lyly  shared  in 
the  disfavour  which,  from  late  July,  1 579,  to  July,  1  580,  the  Queen  showed 
the  party  of  Robert  Dudley  because  of  his  secret  marriage  with  thj  Countess 
of  Essex.  EndimiiiH,  probably  the  lirst  ofLyly's  extant  comedies,  was  pre- 
sented between  late  July  and  early  November,  1579,  as  an  allegorical  treat- 
ment of  this  quarrel.  In  or  near  July,  i$So,  Lyly  was  "entertained  as 
servant "  by  the  Queen,  and  was  advised  to  aim  at  the  Mastership  of  the 
Revels.  By  July,  1581,  he  is  to  be  found  in  the  household  of  Lord  Bur- 
Idgh.  A  letter  of  his  was  prefixed  to  Watson's  Pmiianate  Centurii  tf  Live, 
published  i;8z.  By  1589,  possibly  earlier,  he  had  become  vice-master  of 
St.  Paul's  choir  school.  Before  i  584  the  Chapel  Children  and  the  Paul's 
Boys,  for  whom  he  had  written,  ceased  to  act.  During  1584  his  Sapbo  and 
Pbae,  written  not  long  after  February  6,  I  ;8z,  and  his  Altxander  and  Cam- 
paipe  were  printed.  Tiiyrui  and  GalUtbia,  licensed  in  1^84,  was  not 
printed  till  1592.  Probably  the  main  plot  was  written  before  1584,  and 
(he  sub-plot  for  a  revision  of  the  play  in  or  near  1588.  From  15B;  Lyly 
wrote  for  the  Paul's  Boys  till  in  or  near  [$91,  when  the  company  was 
^ain  silent.  The  Chapel  Children  were  not  acdng  publicly  between  No- 
vember, i;84,  and  i;97.  His  Jl^iakr  was  acted  between  August,  1588, 
and  November,  1589,  and  printed  in  1592.  In  August  or  September, 
1589,  a  pamphlet  entitled  Pappi-aiib-an-Haicfui,  written  by  him  for  the 
H*^  Church  party  in  the  Marprelate  controversy,  made  its  appearance.  His 
afiS 
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Mtlber  Bembii  viu  acted  in  1589  or  1590,  ind  printed  in  i;94.  JUx- 
ndir  a»d  Campaspt  ud  Sapbs  and  Pbaa  were  reprinted  in  i  J9 1 ,  uid  in  the 
sune  yetr  EndiiiiiaH  wu  printed,  GalUtbea  appeiml  in  I  $91.  Lylf 
wrote,  in  1590  or  1^9 1,  an  apparently  unsucceufiil  beg^g  letter  to  tke 
Queen,  and  another  in  1 593  or  1  $94.  He  wu  married  by  1 589,  and  lie 
had  two  ions  and  one  daughter.  He  w»  membo'  of  Parliament  for  Hin- 
don  in  1 589  ;  for  Aylesbury  in  1 593  and  1601  ;  and  for  Appleby  in  ■!  597. 
Tbe  Waman  in  tbt  M»ant  was  licensed  in  1595,  printed  in  1597.  "lie 
quality  of  Che  blank  verse  in  this  play  and  the  absence  of  marked  Eupbuiim 
&vour  a  date  of  compoiidon  in  or  near  1  $90.  Lilli/i  Ligbi  was  licensed 
June  3,  1 596.  If  printed,  it  is  non-extant.  He  wrote  prefttory  Iaud 
lines  for  Henry  Lock's  Ectleiiattet,  otherwise  called  Tbt  Prtteber,  in  1597. 
In  1597-1600  the  Chapel  Children  revived  his  playi.  The  Maid's  Mela- 
mtrfb»]is,  incorrectly  attributed  to  Lyiy,  wa»  printed  jn  1600.  IBs  Lov^s 
Mttaiaarpboiis  was  printed  in  1601  :  it  had  been  written  about  the  time  of 
i^t  GalUlbee,  —  before  tjS^,  or  between  i;S8and  1591.  The  Protea- 
Petulius  part  b  probably  fiwn  a  difierent  play,  or  is  a  survival  in  a  revision. 
LyIy  died  November  30,  1606,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Bartholwncw's.' 

The  PUce  of  lophties  in  EngUth  Utenton.  — John  Lyly  was  poet, 
pamphleteer,  novelist,  and  dramatist.  As  a  pamphleteer  he  is  unim- 
ponant.  As  a  poet  he  can  best  be  studied  in  his  plays.  It  is, 
then,  as  novelist  and  dramatist  that  he  is  important.  Tlic  material 
of  the  two  parts  of  the  Eupbutf  malceg  it  decidedly  sigt>i(icant  in  its 
own  time.  It  is  not,  like  most  of  the  stories  of  Greene  and  Lodge, 
mere  romance,  nor,  like  Nash's  yaci  JViltan^  a  tale  of  adventure 
phrased  with  reportorial  recklessness.  It  is  a  love  story  in  which 
romance  is  subordinated  to  the  inculcation  of  ideas  of  high  living 
and  thinking,  and  the  demands  of  an  involved  style.  It  dimly  fore- 
shadows two  literary  products  which  reach  a  development  only  long 
after  the  days  of  Elizabeth  —  the  novel  with  a  purpose,  and  the 
stylistic  novel.  The  appearance  of  the  book  was  epochal.  Young 
writers  of  the  day  —  Munday,  Greene,  Nash,  and  Lodge  —  copied 
its  style.  Courtiers  patterned  their  speech  upon  it.  Yet  Gabriel 
Harvey  was  probably  right  when  he  ill-naturedly  wrote:  "Young 
Euphucs  but  hatched  the  egges  that  his  elder  frccndes  laide."  '  The 
Anatmtie,  at  least,  is  such  a  book  as  a  recent  university  graduate  of 
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the  present  Axy^  well  read  in  some  of  the  classics,  and  especially 
susceptible  to  new  litcraiy  influences  and  cults,  might  compile.  In 
the  division  Euphuts  and  His  Ephaebus  Lyly  uses,  with  a  few  omis- 
sions and  additions,  Plutarch  on  Edueatim ;  in  the  letter  to  Botonio 
he  translates  Plutarch  on  Exile.  In  the  part  Euphuts  and  Athtos  he 
is  indebted  to  chapters  9,  10,  11,  and  12  of  the  Dial  tf  Primts 
(1529)  by  Antonio  de  Guevara,  Bishop  of  Guadix  and  Mendoza. 
Euphucs  and  Lucilla  debate  "dubii,"  or  artificial  discussions  of  set 
questions,  such  as  one  finds  in  Hortcnsio  Lando  or  Castiglione. 
There  is,  too,  almost  constant  use  of  the  unnatural  natural  history 
of  Pliny.  All  this  material  is  bound  together  by  a  style  which, 
though  it  may  ultimately  be  traced  to  the  rounded  periods  of 
Cicero,  had  developed  slowly  in  writers  of  the  Renaissance  and  the 
years  just  before  Euphuts  appeared.  George  Pettie,  for  instance, 
in  his  Pettie  Palace  af  Pettit  His  Pleasure,  published  in  1576,  has 
all  the  stylistic  characteristics  of  the  Euphues  except  the  fabulous 
natural  history.  It  is,  however,  to  Guevara  in  the  Dial  of  Princes 
that  Lyly  is  thought  to  be  particularly  indebted  for  his  style.  This 
man  used  "lavishly  the  well-known  figures  of  pointed  antithesis 
and  parisonic  balanced  clauses,  in  connection  with  a  general  climac- 
tic structure  of  the  sentence  or  period,  the  emphatic  or  antithetic 
words  being  marked  by  rhyme  or  assonance."  Lyly  substitutes  for 
rhyme  alliteration,  and  adds  persistent  play  on  words.  The  book 
is  genuinely  Renaissance,  then,  for,  looking  to  classic  literature  for 
much  of  its  substance,  it  expresses  itself  in  a  style  that  typifies  an 
intellectual  mood  of  the  hour. 

Lylj*!  Playa :  their  SnbdlTiilon.  — Just  before  1580  the  acting  of 
choir  boys  was  in  great  favour  with  the  Queen  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, with  the  public.  The  boys  of  Westminster,  Windsor,  the 
Chapel  Royal,  and  St.  Paul's  were  often  summoned  to  court.  For 
the  last  two  companies,  with  whom  acting  became  a  profession, 
Lyly  -wrote  his  plays.  These  divide  into  four  classes.  The  alle- 
gorical comedies,  in  which  what  is  alluded  to  is  as  important  as 
what  is  said,  are  Endimion,  Sapbe  and  Pbaa,  and  Mydas.  Endimian, 
perhaps  the  most  complete  example  of  Lyly's  allegorical  comedy, 
presents  the  apology  of  Leicester  to  the  Queen  for  his  secret  mar- 
riage with  Lettice,  Countess  of  Essex.     Saph»  and  Pbao  is  full  of 
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allusions  to  the  coquetting  of  the  Queen  with  the  Due  d'Alen^on 
2nd  his  wrathful  departure  from  England  in  February,  1582.  Mydai 
allegorises — though  with  less  detail  than  the  others  —  as  to  the 
designs  of  Philip  II.  on  the  English  throne,  and  the  Spanish 
Armada.  Gallathia,  Lovf's  MelamBrpbms^  and  The  JVoman  in  tbt 
Motne  form  a  second  class  —  pastoni  comedies.  They  arc  alle- 
gorical only  when  some  figure  is  given  qualities  which  the  Queen 
was  fond  of  hearing  praised  as  hers.  Mother  Bsmbii^  standing 
alone  as  a  comedy  on  the  model  of  Plautus,  has  a  much  more  in- 
volved plot  than  any  of  the  other  plays.  Finally,  also  in  a  class 
by  itself,  is  Alexander  and  Campaipe. 

In  this,  as  in  all  the  comedies  except  Mother  Btmbie  and  Leve't 
Metamorphaiis,  Lyly  used  classic  myth  for  his  chief  material.  Yet 
he  but  followed  a  custom  of  the  day,  for  most  of  the  plays  given 
at  court  between  1570  and  1590  by  the  children's  companies  were 
based  on  such  material :  for  instance,  Iphigenia^  Narcissus^  Alcmaon, 
^intfts  Fabius,  and  Scipia  Jfricanui.  These  subjects  seem  to  have 
been  treated  as  pastorals,  histories,  and  possibly  allegories.  Lyly 
rejected  in  Alexander  and  Campaipe  the  aJl^orical  and  the  pastoral 
form,  and  told  rather  naively,  except  in  style,  the  stoiy  of  the  love 
of  Alexander  and  Apclles  for  Campaspe,  repeating  in  bis  sub-plot 
many  historic  retorts  of  Dit^eneg.  In  details  of  method  Lyly 
seems  to  have  had  a  precursor.  Richard  Edwardes  (barn  1 523,  died 
1566)  in  his  Damon  and  Pjithiai^  printed  in  1582,  but  usually 
assigned  to  1564,  wrote  in  a  way  very  suggestive  of  Lyly  in  Alex- 
ander and  Campaspe,  He  disclaimed  in  his  prologue  intention  of 
referring  to  any  court  except  that  of  Dionysius  at  Syracuse;  intro- 
duced lyrics ;  gave  Aristippus  the  philosopher  an  important  place ; 
inveighed  against  flattery  at  the  court ;  brought  in  the  comic 
episode  of  Grim  the  collier  without  connection  with  the  main  plot, 
just  as  Lyly  often  introduces  his  comic  material ;  and  derived  the 
fun  of  this  scene  mainly  from  two  impudent  pages.  Certainly  it 
would  have  been  natural  for  Lyly,  early  in  his  career,  to  look  to 
the  plays  of  a  former  prominent  master  of  the  Chapel  Children. 

Alexander  anl  Campaape :  Date,  Soutcm.  —  The  exact  date  of 
Alexander  and  Campaipe  it  seems  impossible  to  determine.  It 
was  written  before  April,  1584,  for  it  was  licensed  for  printing  in 
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that  month.  7*he  facts  that  similes  and  references  in  Eufhtui  are 
found  in  it,  and  that  the  work —  here  of  a  Icind  which  Lyiy  -never 
exactly  repeats  —  resembles  the  early  Damsn  and  Pythias  suggest 
that  AUxandtr  and  Ciampaspt  belongs  early  in  his  dramatic  career. 
It  has  been  held  that  it  should  precede  Endimion,  but  the  allegory  in 
that  play  ;  the  fact  that  Blount,  who  places  Saphs  and  Phao,  Galla- 
ihta,  Mydat^  and  Mother  Bambii  in  the  order  approved  by  the  most 
recent  criticism,  puts  it  second ;  and  the  better  characterization, 
more  natural  dialogue,  and  slightly  closer  binding  together  of  the 
main  and  the  sub-plot,  argue  for  the  second  place. 

The  play,  like  the  Jnatamii  ef  Wity  is  a  composite.  The  msun 
plot  —  the  story  of  Apelles  and  Campaspe — Lyly  found  in  Book 
35  of  Pliny's  Hhtary  of  the  ff^orld.  His  setting,  he  took  from 
Plutarch's  Life  of  Alexander.  That,  too,  gave  him  the  siege  of 
Thebes,  Timoclea,  some  of  the  philosophers'  names,  most  of  their 
speeches,  the  generals,  and  Hephestion,  and  probably  su^ested  the 
possibilities  of  Diogenes  as  a  comic  iigure.  The  material  for  the 
scenes  of  the  Cynic,  and  the  name  Manes,  he  found  in  the  Lives 
tfthe  I^iUitphers  by  Diogenes  Laertius. 

literary  EwOjnmU In  the  extant  plays  from  1550  to  1580  love 

has  but  a  subordinate  part.  In  Alexander  and  Campaspe,  however,  as 
in  all  the  Lyly  comedies,  the  central  idea  is  that  of  nearly  all  the 
great  plays  of  the  Elizabethan  drama  —  the  love  of  man  for  woman. 
Doubtless  the  subject  appealed  to  Lyly  especially  because  in  the  self- 
abn^ation  of  Alexander  the  Queen  might  choose  to  see  a  compli- 
ment to  her  final  position  toward  Leicester  and  the  Countess  of  Essex. 
Diogenes  he  used  in  order  to  get  comic  relief.  That  Lyiy's  com- 
edies are  comparatively  free  from  vulgarity  is  probably  because  they 
were  given  by  children  before  the  Queen  and  her  ladies.  Possibly 
the  youth  of  the  actors  is  the  reason  for  the  absence  of  strong 
emotional  expression,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  temperament 
of  the  author  is  responsible.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  a  dramatist 
who  felt  keenly  emotional  possibilities  in  his  material  could  have 
passed  by  Timoclea  so  rapidly,  for  in  Plutarch  she  has  all  the 
requisites  of  the  heroine  in  a  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  play.  Nor 
would  such  a  dramatist  have  made  so  little  of  the  struggle  of  Alex- 
ander between  infatuation  and  the  desire  to  regain  his  accustomed 
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self-^ommind.  Lyly's  position  toward  his  work  is  tike  that  of  the 
early  writers  of  chronicle-history  plays.  He  does  not  depend  on 
selecting  the  must  characteristic  situations  and  speeches,  on  supply- 
ing missing  motives,  on  unification  of  material  which  history  has 
passed  down  in  somewhat  disordered  fashion,  but  on  repeating  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  situations  and  speeches  associated  with  the 
names.  Like  those  writers,  too,  he  makes  no  attempt  to  get 
behind  his  material,  to  see  its  interrelations  and  its  dramatic  sig- 
nificance as  a  whole. 

Some  allowance,  however,  must  be  made  for  faults  in  this  play, 
for  the  Prologue  states  that  it  was  hastily  written.  The  comedy 
itself  shows  that  Lyly  planned  as  he  wrote.  The  opening  scene 
of  the  play  leaves  one  to  suppose  that  Timoclea,  who,  rather 
than  Campaspe,  is  the  chief  female  speaker,  is  to  play  an  impor- 
tant part.  She  never  appears  s^ain,  and  is  mentioned  but  once. 
Later  parts  of  the  play  call  for  some  manifestation,  in  this  first 
scene,  of  Campaspe's  intense  fascination  for  Alexander,  but  there 
is  nothing  of  the  kind.  Nor  does  the  action  in  any  later  scene 
really  prepare  for  Alexander's  self-reproaches  for  bis  mad  infatu- 
ation. Until  late  in  the  play,  when  Lyly  speaks  of  Campaspe 
as  Alexander's  concubine,  a  reader  is  not  even  entirely  clear  as 
to  their  relations.  Perhaps  some  of  this  lack  of  clearness  and 
sequence  may  result  because  the  Ttmoclea  part,  at  least,  of  the 
first  scene  is  a  survival  from  an  older  play.  In  the  Acnunts  of  the 
Revels  at  Ceurt^  under  an  entry  for  expenditures  between  January 
and  Frfjruary,  1573(4),  "One  Playe  showen  at  Hampton  Coorte 
before  her  Ma"*  fay  Mr.  Munkester's  Children "  (Mulcaster's  of 
the  Merchant  Taylors'  School)  is  mentioned.  Interlined  are  the 
words :  "  Timoclia  at  the  Sege  of  Thebes  by  Alexander." 

The  movement  of  the  comedy  is  episodic.  The  clever  little 
pages  bind  the  scenes  tc^ethcr ;  Alexander  connects  the  incidents 
of  the  main  story ;  but  too  often,  especially  in  the  sut><plot,  the 
action  is  not  prepared  for,  and  docs  not  lead  to  anything.  Nor 
docs  Lyly  care  much  for  climax.  The  Diogenes  sub-plot  does  not 
end ;  it  is  dropped  just  before  the  main  story  closes.  The  great 
dramatic  possibilities  of  the  final  scene  are  practically  thrown  away. 
It  is  significant  that  they  could  be  developed  only  by  a  hand  which 
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could  paint  vividly  the  contest  of  a  sou!,  the  gradual  reascendency 
of  old  motives,  and  manly  renunciation. 

Growth  in  character  Lyly  does  not  understand.  As  a  rule  his 
figures  are  types  rather  than  many-sided  human  beings.  Nor  are 
the  types  always  self-cons istent.  All  the  nobility  of  Alexander's 
renunciation  disappears  when  he  says :  "  Go,  Apelles,  take  with 
you  your  Campaspe;  Alexander  is  cloyed  with  looking  on  that 
which  thou  wond'rest  at."  In  general,  Lyly  is  too  ready  to  depend 
on  the  way  in  which  his  figures  spealc  rather  than  on  truth  to  life 
in  what  they  speak.  In  the  retorts  of  Apelles  as  he  talks  with 
Alexander  of  his  work,  there  is,  of  course,  something  of  the  real 
utist's  pride  in  his  an  and  irritation  at  royal  omniscience.  Xhere 
is  characterization,  too,  in  many  of  the  speeches  of  Diogenes^  but 
in  both  of  these  instances  Lyly  is  either  quoting  or  paraphrasing. 
Campaspe,  it  is  true,  is  almost  a  character,  and  slightly  antici- 
pates the  arch  heroines  of  Shakespeare.  Hers  are  coquettishness, 
womanly  charm.  In  her  scene  with  Apelles  in  the  studio  (Act  IV. 
scene  2),  the  underlying  passion  of  both  almost  breaks  through  the 
frigid  medium  of  expression.  The  pages  may  doubtless  be  traced 
back  to  the  witty,  graceless  slaves  of  Latin  comedy,  and  more 
immediately  to  precursors  in  the  work  of  Edwardes^  but  Lyly  adds 
so  much  individuality  and  humour  that  they  arc  a  real  accession  in 
the  history  of  the  drama.  Moreover,  many  of  his  figures  often 
comment  incisively  on  customs  and  follies  of  the  time,  preparing 
for  the  later  comedy  of  manners. 

No  preceding  play  is  so  full  of  charming  and  lasting  lyrics. 
In  all  his  comedies  except  The  Wsman  in  the  Moont,  Lyly  writes 
neither  in  the  usual  jingling  rhymes  nor  the  infrequently  used 
blank  verse,  but  in  prose.  He  shows  the  men  of  his  day  new 
possibilities  in  dialogue ;  for  though  his  artificial  style  prevents  easy 
characterisation,  it  does  not  keep  him  from  effective  repartee  and  a 
closer  representation  of  the  give  and  take  of  real  conversation  than 
was  possible  with  the  rhyming  lines,  or  with  blank  verse  as  it  was 
handled  in  his  day.  Probably,  however,  the  greatest  importance 
of  this  play  for  the  student  of  Elizabethan  drama  is  the  way  it 
shows  interest  in  a  romantic  story  breaking  through  classic  material 
and  Renaissance  expression,  thus  anticipating  the  romantic  drama 
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of  1587.  Clearly,  then,  the  merits  of  Alexander  and  Campaipt  irc 
literary  and  historical,  not  dramatic. 

Lyly'B  Derelopment  u  s  Drtunatiit.  —  That  Lyly  worked,  bow- 
ever,  steadily  toward  more  genuine  drama  becomes  clear  if  one 
reads  his  plays  in  order.  In  all  he  shows  classical  influence  by  his 
choice  of  subject,  or  by  constant  allusion,  but  he  is  not  a  scholar 
in  the  sense  of  Jonson  or  Chapman.  He  is  well  read  in  certain 
authors — Ovid,  particularly  the  Afttamarpheses,  Plutarch,  Pliny, 
perhaps  Lucian ;  he  has  at  his  tongue's  end  many  stock  Latin  quo- 
tations, and  del^hts  in  misquoting  or  paraphrasing  for  the  sake  of 
a  pun,  sure  that  the  quick-witted  courtiers  will  recognize  the  origi- 
nals. Classical  in  construction  he  certainly  is  not.  His  interest 
is  to  find  a  pretty  love  story  which  gives  opportunities  for  dramatic 
surprises  and  complications,  elFective  groupings,  graceful  dances,  and 
dainty  lyrics.  He  is  fertile  in  finding  interesting  figures  to  brii^ 
upon  the  stage — the  fairies  of  Endimimy  the  fiddlers  of  Mother  Bom- 
hie,  the  shepherds  oi  Love's  Metamorphash.  If  one  examines  the  only 
two  plays  of  his  which  lack  the  contrasting  comic  under-plot, — 
Love's  MetamBTphasis,  And  The  IVaman  in  the  Maane^ — it  becomes 
clear  that  they  are  pastorals  or  masques.  Even  the  other  plays  owe 
to  their  sub-plots  the  right  to  be  called  comedies.  By  choice  of 
topics  and  by  temperament,  then,  Lyly  is  a  writer  of  masques. 

At  first  he  developed  his  two  plots  side  by  side,  as  in  Endimim. 
One  is  used  simply  to  relieve  the  other,  or  to  fill  time-spaces  nec- 
essary bAween  incidents  of  the  main  plot.  Later,  he  joins  the  two 
sightly  by  letting  figures  in  the  sub-plot  refer  to  incidents  of  the 
main  story.  In  Mather  Bemiie  he  brings  the  groups  tc^ether  form- 
ally two  or  three  times,  and  closes  the  play  with  nearly  all  the 
characters  on  the  stage.  In  his  last  comedy.  The  tVaman  in  the 
Afacne,  he  discards  contrasted  plots,  and  tries  to  get  his  e^cts  from 
one  large  group  of  figures.  Even  if  bis  success  in  meeting  his 
problem  is  not  great,  the  mere  recognition  of  it  is  significant.  Yet 
it  cannot  be  said  that  he  ever  becomes  a  good  platter,  for  he  is 
always  willing  to  bring  in  anywhere  new  people,  new  interests,  or 
even,  as  in  Mydas,  to  shift  to  a  new  plot  midway.  In  Mother  Bem- 
biey  when  the  climax  of  complication  is  reached  in  the  meeting  of 
the  disguised  Accius  and  Silena  and  their  fathers,  Lyly  is  unable  to 
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master  the  difficulties  of  the  situation.  He  lets  the  two  reveal 
themselves  tamely,  confusingly,  before  he  has  had  anything  like  the 
potential  fun  out  of  the  scene.  Usually  the  plays  ramble  gently  on 
till  Lyly  thinks  the  audience  must  have  enough  i  ihen  the  deus  ex 
machina  appears,  and  all  ends.  Climax  in  closing  he  seems  not  to 
try  for,  but  is  content  to  end  with  a  telling  phrase. 

In  characterization  his  work  varies.  In  the  allegories  he  wishes 
merely  to  surest  well-known  figures ;  distinct,  final  characteriza- 
tion would  be  out  of  place,  even  dangerous.  In  the  pastoral- 
masques,  the  land  of  fantasy,  the  lines  of  characterization  need  not 
be  sharply  drawn.  But  even  if  one  looks  at  Mother  Bembit  and  the 
sub-plots  oi  the  plays,  one  sees  that  though  there  is  perhaps  a  slight 
gain  in  portraying  the  figures,  the  people  are  too  often  significant 
for  the  way  in  which  they  talk  rather  than  for  action  or  char- 
acterizing speech,  \yhen  Lyly  attempts  strong  presentation  of 
crucial  moments  or  pathos,  he  stammers,  or  is  particularly  con- 
ventional. 

As  he  develops,  he  modifies  the  eccentricities  of  his  style.  Nor  is 
it  probable  that  the  passing  of  the  popular  enthusiasm  for  Euphuism 
is  wholly  responsible  for  this.  He  had  the  good  sense  to  see  the 
superiority  of  prose  to  verse  as  the  expression  of  comedy,  and  he 
must  have  felt  how  much  his  rigidly  anificial  style  cramped  him. 
In  Mother  Bembie,  1589-91,  Euphuism  is  well-nigh  gone.  In  its 
place  we  have  a  style  in  which  characterized  dialogue  is  more 
possible  and  more  evident.  In  The  lVoman>in  the  Moone  the  exi- 
gencies of  verse  are  too  much  for  Euphuism,  and  it  practically 
disappears. 

Very  slowly,  then,  Lyly  was  working  toward  a  drama  of  simple 
characterizing  dialogue,  more  unified,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
complex.  Even  as  he  worked,  however,  Kyd,  Greene,  and  Mar- 
lowe swept  by  to  accomplishment  impossible  for  him  under  any 
conditions. 

Hit  Place  In  Engllah  Comody John   Lyly  is  not  merely,  then, 

as  has  been  too  often  suggested,  a  scholar  "  picking  fancies  out  of 
books  (with)  little  else  to  marvel  at."  He  was  keenly  alive  to  for- 
eign and  domestic  influences  at  work  about  him.  His  use  of  what 
other  men  offer  ^reshadows  the  marvellous  assimilative  power  of 
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Shakespeare.  He  seems  to  retain  and  apply  with  freedom  all  the 
similes  and  illustrations  that  come  in  his  way ;  many  arc  not  to  be 
hunted  down  except  in  out>or-the-way  corners  of  the  books  best 
known  to  him.  Only  a  man  of  poetic  feeling  would  have  cared  to 
work  in  these  allegories  and  pastorals.  Humorous  he  is  in  the  scenes 
of  the  pages.  Here  and  there,  as  in  some  of  the  replies  of  Apellcs 
to  Alexander,  and  in  the  words  of  Parmenio  on  the  rising  sun  (Act  I, 
scene  i),  there  is  caustic  irony.  Lyly  is  a  thinker,  too,  and  a  critic, 
as  his  frequent  satire  of  existing  social  customs  or  follies  shows. 
Now  and  then  he  is  fearless ;  for  instance,  in  his  portrayal  before 
the  Queen  of  the  artist's  contempt  for  royal  assumption  of  know- 
ledge (Act  III,  scene  4.},  and  in  his  comment  on  the  impassibility  of 
happy  love  between  a  subject  and  a  monarch  (Act  IV,  scene  4).  His 
allegories  show  best  his  ingenuity  and  inventiveness.  His  mastery 
of  involved  phrasing  is  indubitable. 

Without  doubt,  however,  his  attitude  toward  his  work  is  more 
that  of  the  scholar  than  the  poet  or  dramatist.  His  work  is  imita- 
tion of  others  who  seem  to  him  models,  with  the  main  attention  on 
style.  He  has  the  inventiveness  of  the  dramatist,  but  not  his  in- 
stinct for  technique  or  recognition  of  the  possibilities  of  a  story  and 
care  in  working  them  out.  He  never  says  3  thing  for  himself  if  he 
can  find  it  anywhere  in  a  recognized  author.  In  this,  however,  he 
shared  in  the  mood  of  Spenser  and  his  group.  Indeed,  a  little  com- 
parison of  Lyly  with  Spenser  will  show  that,  though  in  accomplish- 
ment he  is  far  below  the  poet,  he  expresses  in  his  comedies  the 
historical  influences,  the  existing  intellectual  conditions,  and  the 
literary  aspirations  which  Spenser  phrases  in  his  early  work.  It  is 
in  poetic  power,  in  imaginative  sweep,  that  the  (wo  separate 
widely. 

Yet  Lyly,  drawing  on  what  preceded  and  what  surrounded  him, 
did  more  than  express  the  literary  mood  and  desires  of  his  day. 
Through  him  the  lyric  in  the  drama  came  to  Dekker,  Jonson,  and 
Shakespeare,  more  dainty  and  more  varied.  He  broke  the  way  for 
later  men  to  use  prose  as  the  means  of  expression  for  comedy.  He 
gave  them  suggestions  for  clever  dialogue.  At  a  time  of  loose  and 
hurried  dramatic  writing  he  showed  that  literary  finish  might  well 
accompany  such  composition.     His  pages  are  the  prototypes  of  the 
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boys  and  servants  in  Peeic,  Chapman,  Jonson,  and  Shakespeare.  In 
a  small  way  be  foreshadowed  the  comedy  of  manners.  For  as  close 
a  relationship  between  the  drama  and  politics  as  we  find  in  his  alle- 
gories, we  must  look  to  the  declining  days  of  the  Jacobean  drama  — 
to  Middleton's  Game  af  Chen.  The  romantic  spirit  found  expres- 
sion in  him,  not  in  a  drama  of  blood,  but  in  pastorals  and  masques 
which  look  forward  to  the  masques  of  Jonson,  to  Love's  Labour's  Last, 
Midsummer  Nsghfs  Dream^  and  At  Tbu  Like  It.  His  influence  on 
the  hi^y  sensitized  mind  of  Shakespeare  may  be  traced  in  many 
lines  and  scenes. 

His  vogue  as  a  dramatist  was  short.  By  1590  the  boisterous, 
romantic  drama,  the  often  inchoate  chronicle  history,  both  frequently 
accompanied  by  scenes  of  would-be  comic  horse-play,  engrossed 
public  attention.  The  great  period  of  experimentation  with  both  old 
and  crude  forms  was  b^inning.  It  is  not  surprising  that  when 
Lyly's  plays  were  revived  by  the  Chapel  Children  in  1597-1600, 
they  could  not  stand  comparison  with  the  work  of  Jonson,  Dekker, 
Heywood,  and  other  dramatists  of  the  day,  but  were  called  "  musty 
fopperies  of  antiquity."  Their  work,  in  bridging  from  the  classic 
to  romantic  comedy,  as  the  Drama  of  Blood  bridged  from  Seneca  to 
real  tn^edy,  was  done.  Thereafter  their  main  interest  must  be 
histoHcal. 

Prerlona  Editloni  sod  the  Present  Text.  —  The  title  of  the  first 
quarto  (1584)  is,  "A  maste  excellent  Comedie  of  Alexander,  Cam- 
paspe,  and  Diogenes,  played  before  the  Queene's  Maiestie  on  twelfe 
day  at  night,  by  her  Maiestie's  Children,  and  the  Children  of  Paules. 
Imprinted  at  London,  for  Thomas  Cadman,  15S4."  In  the  second 
edition,  issued  the  same  year  by  the  same  publisher,  the  title  is 
changed  to  Campaspe,  and  the  play  is  said  to  have  been  given  '*  on 
new  ycares  day  at  night."  The  title,  Campaspe,  was  retained  in  the 
third  quarto,  1591,  for  William  Broome,  and  in  Edward  Blount's 
duodecimo  collective  edition,  1632.  (Manly.)  Both,  too,  state  that 
the  play  was  given  "on  twelfe-day  at  night."  The  headlines  of 
all  the  quartos  read  Alexander  and  Campaspe ;  of  Blount,  A  tragicaU 
Cmedie  of  Alexander  and  Campaipe.  Besides  the  quartos  and  Blount's 
51r«  Ceurt  Comedies  there  are  these  reprints',  in  Vol.  II.,  Dodsley's 
SeUct  CsUection  of  Old  Plays,  1825;  in   Vol.  I.,  Jahn  Lilly's  Dra- 
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matic  fTitrh,  F.  W.  Fairholt,  1858  ;  in  Vol.  II.,  Sptcimeni  t,/ the  Pi-e- 
Shakiperean  Drama,  J.  M.  Manly,  1897.  I"  '^'  footnotes  of  the 
present  edition  the  quartos  are  indicated  by  A.  B.  and  C,  the  other 
editions  by  BI.  Do.'  F.  and  M.  respectively.  Blount's  text,  mainly, 
is  followed.  The  variant  readings  of  the  quartos  are  given  on  the 
authority  of  Fairholt. 

GlOEQB  P,  BaKBK. 
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THE   PROLOGUE   AT 

the  blacke  Friers^ 

They  that  feare  the  stinging  of  waspes  make  fanncs  of  peacocks 
tailcs,  whose  spots  are  like  eyes;  and  Lepidus,  which  could  not 
sicepe  for  the  chattering  of  birds,  set  up  a  beast  whose  head  was 
like  a  dragon ; '  and  wee,  which  stand  in  awe  of  report,  arc  com- 
pelled to  set  before  our  owlc  Pallas  shield,^  thinking  by  her  vertue  5 
to  cover  the  others  deformity.  It  was  a  signe  of  famine  to  £gypt 
when  Nylus  flowed  lesse  than  twelve  cubites  or  more  than  eighteene : 
and  it  may  threaten  despaire  unto  us  if  wee  be  lesse  courteous  than 
you  lookc  for  or  more  cumbersome.  But,  as  Theseus,  being  prom- 
ised to  be  brought  to  an  eagles  nest,  and,  travailing  all  the  day,  10 
found  but  a  wren  in  a  hedge,  yet  said,  "This  is  a  bird,"  so,  we 
hope,  if  the  shower*  of  our  swelling  mountaine  seeme^  to  bring 
forth  some  elephant,  performs  but  a  mouse,  you  will  gently  say, 
"This  is  a  beast."  Basill  softly  touched  yieldeth  a  sweete  sent, 
but  chafed  in  the  hand,  a  ranke  savour:  we  feare,  even  so,  that  our  15 
labours  slily  *  glanced  on  will  breed  some  content,  but  examined  to 

I  Bdbre  1 584  the  Clupd  Childitn  acted  pnbljdy  in  ■  BbcldTian'  inn-jinl.  Set  pp.  cxi- 
ccar,  Lrty'i  E-iEmub,  Holt  &  Co. 

*  "It  hipned  dining  the  diw  sf  hia  TriumviraC  (Lcpidui'a),  that  in  a  certain  [dace  when 
he  mi,  the  magiatntTt  attended  him  lo  hit  lodging  envimned  ai  it  woe  with  woodi  on  everie 
Bile  ■.  the  next  momnv  Leptdui  ...  in  bitter  [euma  and  minaCotie  wcndi  chjd  them  for  thai  ihey 
had  laid  bim  where  be  ctwld  not  lieep  a  wink  all  night  long,  lor  the  natt  and  tinging  that  Chn 
bardi  imde  about  him.  Thfj  heing  chui  chetbBl  and  rebuked,  deviacd  againit  the  next  night 
Id  paint  in  a  piece  of  porclunent  of  great  length  a  long  Dragon  or  aerpent,  wherewith  the;  coin- 
paaed  the  place  where  Lepidut  thould  take  hit  npote  ;  the  tight  of  which  serpent  thui  painted 
B  toii&d  the  binla,  that  [hey  .  .  .  woe  akogetber  lilent."  --  Pljny,  Hlit.  •>/  ffsr/J,  Hol- 
land, i6j5,  XXIV.  II. 

*  The  finr  gf  the  Queen.  '  EUiabeth,  like  Minerva,  wai  called  Pallaa  becauae  of  bei 
cdliacf.     Thoe  woida,  with  11.  ii,  i],  p.  331,  ihow  that  the  Court  perlnnuDce  came  fitit. 

*  The  author,  who  pretentt  the  play. 

*'Seenni^'f  *  '  SUghcljr '  f     M. 
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the  proofe,  small  commendation.     The  haste  in  performing  shall  be 
our  excuse.     There  went  two  nights  to  the  beetling  of  Hercules ; 
feathers  appeare  not  on  the  Phoenix  under  seven  moneths ;  and  the 
mulberie  is  twelve  in  budding :  but  our  travailes  are  like  the  hares,  20 
who  at  one  time  bringeth  forth,  nourisheth,  and  cngendreth  againe,' 
or  like  the  brood  of  Trochilus,^  whose  c^es  in  the  same  moment 
that  they  are  laid   become  birds.      But,  howsoever  we  finish  our     ^ 
worke,  we  crave  pardon  if  we  offend  in  matter,  and  patience  if  wee 
transgresse  in  manners.     Wee  have  mixed  mirth  with  counccll,and  25 
discipline  with  delight,  thinking  it  not  amisse  in  the  same  garden 
to  sow  pot-hearbes  that  wee  set  flowers.      But  wee  hope,  as  harts 
that  cast  their  homes,  snakes  their  skins,  eagles  their  bils,  become 
more  fresh  for  any  other  labour,  so,  our  chaise  being  shaken  off, 
we  shall  be  fit  for  greater  matters.     But  least,  like  the  Myndians,  30 
wee  make  our  gates  greater  than  our  towne,'  and  that  our  play  runs 
out  at  the  preface,  we  here  conclude,  —  wishing  that  although  there 
be  in  your  precise  judgements  an  universal!  mislike,  yet  wc  may 
enjoy  by  your  wonted  courtesies  a  generall  silence. 

>  Holland,  IX.  55  ;  TofMcU,  Kut.  ef  Fmr-ftitti  Bam,  1607,  p.  i<7. 

*  A  amiU,  ploret-Ulu  Nile  turd. 

'  '*  Coming  once  ro  Myndot  (Dorian  colonjr  on  Cuon  coait},  4nd  Kong  tbdr  Gam*ay 
lirge,  and  ihdr  City  but  nnill,  [DK^jenca]  Mid,  *  You  Men  oF  Myndoi,  I  adnc  700  to  tliit 
up  your  Gacea  lor  liar  your  [own  •houldmn  gut.'  "  —  Diogmei  Laenina,  Livti  tf  Piilmflim, 
1696,  VI.  425. 
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We  are  ashamed  that  our  bird,  which  fluttereth  by  twilight,  seem- 
ing a  swan,  should '  bee  proved  a  bat,  set  against  the  sun.  But,  as 
Jupiter  placed  Silenus  assc  among  the  starrcs,  and  Alcibiades  cov- 
ered his  pictures,  being  owles  and  apes,  with  a  curtaine  imbroidered 
with  lions  and  eagles,  so  are  we  enforced  upon  a  rough  discourse  Co  5 
draw  on  a  smooth  excuse,  resembling  lapidaries  who  thinke  to  hide 
the  cracke  in  a  stone  by  setting  it  deepe  in  gold.  The  gods  supped 
once  with  poore  Baucis ; '  the  Persian  kings  sometimes  shaved 
scickes}  our  hope  is  Your  Highnesse  wil  at  this  time  lend  an  care 
to  an  idle  pastime.  Appion,  raising  Homer  from  hell,  demanded  lo 
only  who  was  his  father ;  ^  and  we,  calling  Alexander  from  his  grave, 
sceke  only  who  was  his  love.  Whatsoever  wee  present,  we  wish  it 
may  be  thought  the  dancing  of  Agrippa  *  his  sbadowes,  who,  in  the 
moment  they  were  seene,  were  of  any  shape  one  would  conceive ; 
or  Lynces,'  who,  having  a  quickc  sight  to  discerne,  have  a  short  15 
memory  to  forget.  With  us  it  is  like  to  fare  as  with  these  torches, 
which  giving  light  to  others  consume  themselves;  and  we  shewing 
delight  to  others  shame  ourselves. 

'  '  Whkli,  flunerinf  by  IwUight,  •cemdh  ■  nran,  thoold  '  I 
*OrH,  Mtta.  II!.  6jl. 
I  Hdhod,  XXX.  X. 

*  HoBT  ComeliiB  Agrippi  (toh  Ncttabeim),  knighl,  doclor,  and,  by  coinnion  npnti- 
tnn,  nu^idui.  Died  1535.  On  nquot  he  rued  ijnrita  —  of  the  dud,  Tully  delivering  hit 
onnm  on  RoKiiu  i  of  ihc  living,  Henry  VIII.  and  hti  lonlt  hunting.  —  Godwin,  Uvti  if 
NartmMmar,,  1834,  3»4-lS- 

*  Lfnxo-  "  It  11  thought  dut  of  all  bcattcfl  they  ucmc  moot  brightly,  Fbr  the  poc^  Mne 
thu  cbeit  eie-aghc  pnxeth  through  erery  toUd  body,  jtltboygb  it  be  u  ihicke  as  a  will.  .  .  , 
Althoogh  tbey  be  long  afllrctcd  with  hunger,  yet  when  they  eate  thdr  meate,  if  they  bcate  any 
cniie,  or  any  mher  chaunce  cuiw  them  to  tume  iboulc  from  thdr  meale,  oute  Of  the  aght 
tf  it,  [hey  fbrgene  char  pny,  nocwithitinding  their  hunger,  and  go  to  •eeke  another  booty." 
-Ti.p«U, +«9^«». 

Ill 
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[Alexander    and    Campaspe] 


Actus  primus.    Scana  prima* 

Exter  CuTm  and  Pauienio  * 

}ILTTUS.  Parmcnio,  I  cannot  tell  whether  I  should  more 
commend  in  Alexanders  victories  courage,  or  courtesie, 
in  the  one  being  a  resolution  without  feare,  in  the  other 

a  liberalitie  above  custome.    Thebes  is  razed,  the  people 

not  racked }  towers  throwne  downe, bodies  not  thrust  aside;  a  con- 
quest without  conflict,  and  a  cruell  warre  in  a  mildc  peace.' 

Par.  Clytus,  it  becommeth  the  sonne  of  Philip  to  bee  none  other 
than  Alexander  is ;  therefore,  seeing  in  the  father  a  full  perfection, 
who  could  have  doubted  in  the  sonne  an  excellency  ?  For,  as  the 
moone  can  borrow  nothing  else  of  the  sunne  but  light,*  so  of  a  sire  i< 
in  whom  nothing  but  vertue  was  what  could  the  childe  receive  but 
singular  ? '  It  is  for  turkies  to  staine  each  other,  not  for  diamonds ; 
in  the  one  to  bee  made  a  difFerence  in  goodnesse,  in  the  other  no 
comparison.' 

>  Maalj,  the  oolf  editor  of  preceding  Fexa,  who  Attempti  ro  place  tbe  Kenet,  prinli  ben  ; 
"tbe  iDdience-clBmba'  of  ibc  palace.  Clhut  and  Parmenio  near  tbe  door.  Tlnwclea  and 
CuiniMc  an  btinghl  inlaler  M  priioaen.  Alexander  on  tbe  tbrone,  attended  by  HephodoD." 
Do  DOC  Una  77-7I  xiggett  that  tbe  icene  Eakei  place  juit  outdde  [he  cily  walli,  ai  Aleaando- 
RCinia  6wn  conjued  ;  and  ihit  [be  cbanctcn  aiOt  one  after  another  i 

'  Plutarch  (^jllcxandtr"^  tayi  Clitui  wai  of  "a  cburluh  nature,  prowde  and  airoganc/' 
^  IV.  ]I5,  ];7-S9.      Plulanh  mentioni  Parmenio  {Alexander),  IV.  154-56. 

■  Lyij  lofteni  Plutarch.      See  IV.  309-10. 

*  "  Ultewin  that  ihee  Ineth  ber  light  (ai  the  real  of  the  planeta)  bjr  the  btightnea  of  (he 
Son,  when  ihe  approcbeth  neen.  Foi  borrowing  wholly  of  hjm  her  light  ahe  dotii  (bine." 
HoUand,  II.  9.  >  Old  French  ui^utier,  excellent.      F. 

*  'SlaiiK'  for  excel.  The  Knae  ii,  "It  ii  lor  turquoiaei  [q  excel  one  another,  not  br  dia- 
Dooda,  br  among  the  latter  there  can  be  no  compaiiaon,  lince  all  an  perfect." 
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Ulylus.    You  mistake  mec,  Pamienio,  if,  whilcst  I  commend  Alex-  1 5 
andcr,  you  imagine  I  call   Philip  into  question  ;  unlesse,  happily, 
you  conjecture  (which  none  of  judgement  will  conceive)  that  be- 
cause I  like  the  fruit,  therefore  I  heave  at  the  tree,  or,  coveting  to 
kisse  the  childe,  I  therefore  goe  about  to  poyson  the  teat. 

Par.    I,  but,  Clytus,  I  perceive  you  are  borne  in  the  east,  and  20 
never  laugh  but  at  the  sunne  rising ; '  which  argueth,  though  a  dutie 
where  you  ought,  yet  no  great  devotion  where  you  might. 

Clytus.    We  will  make  no  controversie  of  that  [of]'  which  there 
ought  to  be  no  question ;  onely  this  shall  be  the  opinion  of  us  both, 
that  none  was  worthy  to  he  the  father  of  Alexander  but  Philip,  nor  25 
any  meete  to  be  the  sonne  of  Philip  but  Alexander. 

\_Enier  Soldiers  wilb  Timoclea,  Campaspe,  etbir  taptives,  end  sftsU^ 

Par.  Soft,  Clytus,  behold  the  spoiles  and  prisoners!  A  pleasant 
sight  to  us,  because  profit  is  joyned  with  honour ;  not  much  pain- 
full to  them,  because  their  captivitie  is  eased  by  mercie. 

Tsma.   [flW/] .     Fortune,  thou  didst  never   yet   deceive  vertue,  30 
because  vertue  never  yet  did  trust  fortune  \     Sword  and  tire  will 
never  get  spoyle  where  wisdome  and   fortitude   beares  sway.     O 
Thebes,  thy  wals  were  raised  by  the  sweetnessc  of  the  barpe,'  but 
rased  by  the  shrilnes  of  the  trumpet !     Alexander  had  never  come 
so  neer  the  wals,  had  Epaminondas  walkt  about  the  wals;  and  yet  35 
might  the  Thebanes  have  beenc  merry  in  their  streets,  if  hee  had 
beene  to  watch  their  towers.      But  destinte  is    seldome    forseenc, 
never  prevented.     We  are  here   now  captives,  whose  neckes  are 
yoaked  by  force,  but  whose  hearts  cannot  yeeld  by  death.  —  Come 
Campaspe  and  the  rest,  let  us  not  be  ashamed  to  cast  our  eyes  on  4.0 
him  on  whom  we  feared  not  to  cast  our  darts. 

Par.  Madame,  you  need  not  doubt ;  *  it  is  Alexander  that  is  the 
conquerour. 

Timo.   Alexander  hath  overcome,  not  conquered. 

Par.   To  bring  all  under  his  subjection  is  to  conquer.  ^^ 

'  Lyif  refcn  both  lo  the  Pcniui  nirwwniluppen  ud  ibc  Mifa^  of  Pompeji,  "Man  wn^ 
•hip  the  lidng  ifain  the  Mning  MR." 
*  All  pTECcding  *aU  md  'thlC  which.' 
*Qiymf],  II.  «Fe«r, 
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Ttnw.    He  cannot  subdue  that  which  is  divine. 

Par.   Thebes  was  not. 

Timo.    Vertue  is. 

Cfytus.    Alexander,  as  hee  tendreth '  vertue,  so  bee  will  you.    Hee 
drinketb  not  bloud,  but  thtrsteth  after  honour;  face  ts  greedie  of  50 
victorie,  but  never  satisfied  with  mercie ;  in  fight  terrible,  as  becom- 
metb  a  captaine ;  in  conquest  milde,  as  beseemeth  a  king  ■>  in  all 
things*  than  which  nothing  can  be  greater,  hee  is  Alexander. 

Camp.    Then,  if  it  be  such  a  thing  to  be  Alexander,  I  hope  it 
shall  be  no  miserable  thing  to  be  a  virgin.     For,  if  hee  save  our  55 
honours,  it  is  more  than  to  restore  our  goods ;  and  rather  doe  I  wish 
he  preserve  our  fame  than  our  lives:  which  if  he  doe,  we  will  con- 
fesse  there  can  be  no  greater  thing  than  to  be  Alexander. 

[Enter  Alexander  mJ  Hephestion.'] 

JUx.    ClytuSf  arc  these  prisoners  ?     Of  whence  these  spoiles  ? 

C/prfiu.    Like  your  Majcstie,*  they  are  prisoners,  and  of  Thebes.    60 

^Ux.   Of  what  calling  or  reputation  ? 

Ciftus.    I  know  not,  but  they  seeme  to  be  ladies  of  honour. 

JUx.    I  will  know.     Madam,  of  whence  you  are  I  know,,  but 
who,  I  cannot  tell. 

Timo,    Alexander,  I  am  the  sister  of  Thcagines,  who  fought  a  65 
battell  with  thy  father,  before  the  citie  of  Chieronie,'  where  be  died, 
I  say  —  which  none  can  gainsay  —  valiantly.* 

Mex.    Lady,  there  seeme  in  your  words  sparkes  of  your  brothers 
deedcs,  but  worser  fortune  in  your  life  than  his  death ;  but  feare 
not,  for  you  shall  live  without  violence,  enemies,  or  necessitie.    But  70 
what  are  you,  faire  ladie,  another  sister  to  Theagines  ? 

Camp,    No   sister   to  Theagines,  but  an  humble  hand-maid   to 
.  Alexander,  born  of  a  meane  parentage,  but  to  extreme  "<  fortune. 

Altx.    Well,  ladies,  for  so  your  venues   shew  you,  whatsoever 
your  births  be,  you  shall  be  honorably  entreated.     Athens  shall  be  75 
your  Thebes ;  and  you  shall  not  be  as  abjects  of  warre,  but  as  sub- 

<  tmmat.  *  In  all  cbinga  be  i>  that  than. 

■Hendonedin  Smb'i Pluareh,  Nan,  IV.  ]45)  151i  i*°- 

*  If  tt  Ukc.      See  p.  3X7.  <  Sic  A.  and  B. }  Bl.  ■  Chyoontx.' 

*  F«r  tbe  dnumtic  itaij  of  Hmoclea  and  the  original  of  chii  apeech  ace  Nsrlh't  Plmarib, 
Nitt,  IV.  jio-i  I.  1  Want  p«blc. 
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jccts  to  Alexander.  Parmenio,  conduct  these  honourable  ladies  into 
the  citie ;  chaise  the  souldiers  not  so  much  as  in  words  to  offer 
them  any  offence ;  and  let  all  wants  bee  supplied  so  farre  forth  as 
shall  be  necessarie  for  such  persons  and  my  prisonei^.  i 

Exeunt  Farms,  [nio]  ig  lapiivi. 

Hephestion,'  it  resteth  now  that  wee  have  as  great  care  to  goveme 
in  peace  as  conquer  in  warre,  that,  whitest  armes  cease,  arts  may 
flourish,  and,  joyning  letters  with  launces,  wee  endevour  to  bee  aj 
good  philosophers  as  souldiers,  knowing  it  no  lesse  prayse  to  bee  wise 
than  commendable  to  be  valiant.  flf 

Htp,  Your  Majestie  therein  sheweth  that  you  have  as  great  de- 
sire to  rule  as  to  subdue:  and  needs  must  that  commonwealtn  oe 
fortunate  whose  captaine  is  a  philosopher,  and  whose  philusopncr  a 
captaine.  zxemt. 

Actus  primus.     ScEEna  secunda' 
[Enifr\  Mahe!,*  Granichus,  Pbyllus 

Manes.  I  serve  in  stead  of  a  master  a  mouse,^  wbow  nouse  is  a 
tub,  whose  dinner  is  a  crust,  and  whose  bed  is  a  Ixtord, 

Psyllus.  Tlien  art  thou  in  a  state  of  life  which  pniiosophers  com- 
mend :  a  crum  for  thy  supper,  an  hand  for  thy  cup,  and  thy  clothes 
for  thy  sheets  ;  for  Nature  paucis  contenta.  5 

Graa.  Manes,  it  is  pitie  so  proper  a  man  should  be  cast  away 
upon  a  philosopher ;  but  that  Diogenes,  tnat  dogge,^  should  have 

'  Bl.  prinn  chii  u  the  nirre  oTthe  apeaker. 

*  The  nurkct-pbce.      M. 

*  Diogcna  bnnighi  to  Athnu  in  Ktendiuit  of  tbii  laai.,  and  dununEd  him  for  the  naoni 
given  p.  196. 

*  Lyly  refen  blindly  to  the  tbllowing  :  ' 
ing  wicb  himelf  that  it  neither  nught  for 
deiiied  any  of  our  etteemnl  Diintie^  he  a 

the  fint,  a  lome  think,  that  folded  in  the  Mantli,  Dcciiue  hi)  neceaity  obliged  hitn  n 
in  it."      LiTis  of  Pblhwfhir,,  VI.,  401. 

*The  tonsantipplicationoftheeiMthet  "  Dog,"  to  Diogenei  ii  hiitDikally  comet.  When 
Aleiandei  tint  went  to  see  the  philoac^iheT,  he  inmxluced  himielf  thiu  :  *'  I  am  Alexandcf, 
nimamed  the  Gnat. "  To  tbii  Dlogena  replied  :  "  And  t  ain  Diogenet,  nniiinedthe  Dog." 
The  Aiheniani  laiied  a  pillar  of  Pniao  muble,  Mimounted  with  a  dog,  to  hii  memoiy. 
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Manes,  that  dog-boit,^  it  gricvcth  nature  and  spitcth  art :  the  one 
having  found  thee  so  dissolute  —  absolute'  I  would  say  —  ui  bodie, 
the  other  so  single  —  singular  —  in  minde.  1 0 

Manti.  Are  you  merry  f  It  is  a  signe  by  the  trip  of  your 
tongue  and  the  toyes  '  of  your  head  that  you  have  done  that  to  day 
which  I  have  not  done  these  three  dayes. 

Ar/Zw/Whatsthat? 

Manet.    Dined.  15 

Gran.   I  thinke  Dit^nes  Iceepes  but  cold  cheare. 

Manes.  I  would  it  were  so;  but  hee  Iceepeth  neither  hot  nor 
cold. 

Gran.  What  then,  luke  warme  ?  That  made  Manes  runne  from 
his  master  the  last  day.*  20 

Psyllut.    Manes  had  reason,  for  his  name  foretold  as  much. 

Manti.    My  name  ?      How  so,  sir  boy  f 

Psyllus.  You  know  that  it  is  called  mons  a  movendo,  because  it 
stands  still. 

Manes.    Good.  25 

Psyllui,  And  thou  art  named  Manes  a  manendo,  because  thou 
runnest  away. 

Mantt.    Passing'  reasons!  I  did  not  run  away,  but  retire. 

Psyllui.  To  a  prison,  because  thou  wouldst  have  leisure  to  con- 
template. 30 

Mants.  I  will  prove  (hu  my  bodie  was  immortall  because  it  was 
in  prison. 

Gran.    As  how  f 

Manes.  Did  your  masters  never  teach  you  that  the  soule  is  im- 
mortall ?  35 

Gran.    Yes. 

Mants.    And  the  bodie  is  the  prison  of  the  soule. 

Gran.    True. 

Mants.  Why  then,  thus*  to  make  my  body  immortall,  I  put  it 
in  prison.^  40 

Gran.    Oh,  bad  ? 

I  Curmb  Mow.  *  Perfect.  ■  Conceia-  * 

■  Pdq  :  nirpiHng,  ninninf  by.  *  Bl.  prinQ  Wbj  ibta,  tbii 

T  Thii  Sociidc  mclbod  iorettutikiwt  Shikopeve'i  ckiwiu  and  |i«|a. 
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Psyllus.    Excellent  ill ! 

Manes.   You  may  sec  how  dull  a  fasting  wit  is :  therefore,  Psyllus, 
let  us  goe  to  supper  with  Granichus.     Plato  is  the  best  fellow  of  all 
philosophers:   give  mc  him  that  reades'  in    the  morning   in  the4j 
schoolc,  and  at  noone  in  the  kitchen. 

Psyllus.    And  me ! 

Gran,   Ah,  sirs,  my  master  is  a  king  in  hts  parlour  for  the  body, 
and  a  god  in  his  studie  for  the  soule.     Among  all  his  men  he  com- 
mendeth  one  that  is  an  excellent  musition  ;  then  stand  I  by  and  clap  5c 
another  on  the  shoulder  and  say,  "This  is  a  passing  good  cookc." 

Manei.  It  is  well  done  Granichus  -,  for  give  mcc  pleasure  (hat 
goes  in  at  the  mouth,  not  the  eare, —  I  had  rather  fill  my  guts 
than  my  braines. 

Prfllus.  I  serve  Apelles,  who  feedeth  mee  as  Dic^enes  doth  55 
Manes  \  for  at  dinner  the  one  preacheth  abstinence,  the  other  com- 
mendeth  counterfaiting':  when  I  would  eate  meate,  he  paints  a* 
spit;  and  when  I  thirst,  "O,"  saith  he,  "is  not  this  a  (aire  pot?" 
and  pointes  to  a  table*  which  containes  the  Banquet  of  the  Gods, 
where  are  many  dishes  to  feed  the  eye,  but  not  to  fill  the  gut.         60 

Gran.    What  doest  thou  then  f 

Psyllus.    This  doth  hee  then :  bring  in  many  examples  that  some    | 
have  lived  by  savours ;  and  proveth  that  much  easier  it  is  to  fat  by    I 
colours  ;  and  tellcs  of  birdes  that  have  been  fatted  by  painted  grapes 
in  winter,  and  how   many  have  so  fed  their  eyes  with  their  mis-65 
tresse  picture  that  they  never  desired  to  take  food,  being  glutted 
with  the  delight  in  their  favours.*     Then  doth  he  shew  me  counter- 
feites,  —  such  as  have  surfeited,  with  their  filthy  and  lothsome  vom- 
ites;  and  the  riotous^  Bacchanalls  of  the  god   Bacchus  and  his 
disorderly  crew ;  which  arc  painted  all  to  the  life  In  his  shop.    To  ;c 
conclude,  I  fare  hardly,  though   I  goc  richly,  which  makcth  me 
when  I  should  begin  to  shadow  a  ladies  face,  to  draw  a  lambs  head, 
and  sometime  to  set  to  the  body  of  a  maid  a  shoulder  of  mutton, 
for  Semper  animus  meus  est  m  patinis.' 

>  •  Redd,'  teacbet.  ■  Bl.  omiti  a. 

*  Pun  :  poinling,  luliKituting  lalK  for  real,  *  Picnire. 

*  Preceding  ceiD  read;  And  laitb  ibt  riolMi  f  tnti  prinMr'i  r^cadc 
'  Tmnce,  Eunucbui,  gi6. 
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Mants.  Thou  art  a  god  to  mcci  for,  could  I  see  but  a  coo)ces75 
shop  painted,  I  would  make  mine  eyes  fatte  as  butter,  for  I  have 
nought  but  sentences  to  Hll  my  maw :  as,  Plures  accidit  crapula  quam 
gladius;  Musa  jejunantibus  arnica;  Repletion  Idlleth  dclicatly;  and  an 
old  saw  of  abstinence  by^  Socrates,  —  The  belly  is  the  beads  grave. 
Thus  with  sayings,  not  with  meate,  he  malccth  a  gallimafray.^  So 

Gran.      But  how  docst  thou  then  live  ? 

Maiut.    With  fine  jests,  sweet  ayre,  and  the  dogs*  almes. 

Gran.  Well,  for  this  time  I  will  stanch  thy  gut,  and  among  pots 
and  platters  thou  shalt  see  what  it  is  to  serve  Plato. 

Psyllus.    For  joy  of  it,  Granichus,  lets  sing.  85 

Manet.    My  voice  is  as  cleare  in  the  evening  as  in  the  morning.* 

Gran.    An  other  commoditie  of  emptincs  ! 

Song' 
Gran.    O  for  a  bowle  of  fatt  canary. 
Rich  Palermo,  sparkling  sherry, 

Some  nectar  else°  from  Juno's  daieiy :  90 

O  these  draughts  would  make  us  meriy  I 

Pill.    O  for  a  wench !  (I  deale  in  laces. 
And  in  other  dayntier  things,) 
Tickled  am  I  with  her  embraces, — 
Fine  dancing  in  such  fairy  ringes.  95 

Ma.    O  for  a  plump  fat  leg  of  mutton, 
Veale,  lambc,  capon,  piggc,  and  conney  I ' 
None  is  happy  but  a  glutton  \ 
None  an  assc  but  who  wants  money. 

Ch.    Wines,  indeed,  and  girls  are  good,  lOO 

But  brave  victuals  feast  the  bloud : 
For  wenches,  wine,  and  lusty  chcerc, 
Jove  would  leape  down  to  surfct  heere.  {Exeiat.'\ 

1  '*  All  tbe  old  tdhioTU  oirat  hy  ;  it  ippein  in  D(xlile]r,  and  a  Biteentii-cpntuTy  hand  in- 
Mncd  it  in  Ink  in  ■  copy  of  the  chlnl  edidon,  now  in  ihc  Garrick  collcclion."    M. 

*  HmIl  *  Diogcno.  ^  Rcfciring  to  tl»  bad  effect  on  the  voiceof  eating  jux  befmr 

ontiDf.       *  Bl.  firngtvetheiangi.      InBl.  'Gtanicui'  ii  below  '  Song, '  _*  Beado.     '[(abbit. 
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Actus  primus.     Scana  tertia^ 

[£*/cr]   Meuppus* 

Melip.    I  had  pcvcr  such  adoc  to  warnc  schoUers  to  come  before 
a  king!      First  I  came  to  Crisippus,  a  tall,  leane  old  mad  man, 
willing  him  presently  to  appeare  before  Alexander.     Hee  stood  star- 
ing on  my  face,  neither  moving  his  eyes  nor  his  body.     I  urging 
him  to  give  some  answer,  hee  tooke  up  a  booke,  sate  downe,  and   5 
saide  nothing.      Melissa,  his  maide,  told  mee  it  was  his  manner,  and 
that  oftentimes  shee  was  fain  to  thrust  meat  into  his  mouth,  for  that 
tie  would  rather  sterve  than  cease  studie.      Well,  thought  I,  seeing 
bookish  men  are  so  blockish  and  great  clearkes  such  simple  courtiers, 
I  will  neither  be  partaker  of  their  commons  nor  their  commenda-  10 
tions.     From  thence  I  came  to  Plato  and  to  Aristotle  ^  and  to  divers        j 
other ;  none  refusing  to  come,  saving  an  olde,  obscure  fellow,  who, 
sitting  in  a  tub  turned  towardes  the  sunne,  read  Greeke  to  a  young 
boy.     Him  when  I  willed  to  appeare  before  Alexander,  he  answered^ 
"  If  Alexander  would  faine  see  mee,  let  him  come  to  mee;  if  learne  15  , 
of  me,  let  him  come  to  mee-,  whatsoever  it  be,  let  him  come  to       I 
me."     "Why,"  said  I,  "he  is  a  king."      He  answered,  "Why, 
I  am  a  philosopher."     "  Why,  but   he  is  Alexander."     "  I ;   but 
I  am  Dit^enes."       I  was  halfe  angry  to  see  one  so  crooked  in 
his  shape  to  bee  so  crabbed   in  his  sayings;  so,  going  my  way, 20  , 
I  said,  "  Thou  shalt  repent  it,  if  thou  comest  not  to  Alexander."        ! 
*'  Nay,"  smiling  answered  hee,  "  Alexander  may  repent  it  if  hee 
come  not  to   Di<^cnes :    vertue    must   bee  sought,  not   offered." 
And  so,  turning  himselfe  to  his  cell,  hee  grunted  I  know  not  what, 
like  a  pig  under  a  tub.     But  I  must  bee  gone,  the  philosophers  are  25 
comming.  '  Exit. 

>  Almniler'i  Palace.  M.  Tbc  firK  part  might  be  iben,  but  the  portion  with  Qiognia 
belong)  in  unK  public  place  thmogh  which  the  philoiophen  put,  Tauming  from  the  paUce. 

*  B1.  adda  here  the  lumn  of  ill  who  enter  during  the  Kcne. 

•  Frmn  Pluarch't  account  of  Aristotle  (AiitanJir,  IV.,  304^506,  363),  Lyly  bomnn 
only  the  idea  that  Alnandcr,  nupccttng  Arinoile  of  ticuanable  dagn%  withdrew  «Mne  of  hii 
friendliacM. 
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\EnttT  Pi^To,  Arutotle,  Ckyuppui,  Crate*,  Cleantheb,  and 
Anaxakchus  '] 
Plata.   It  is  a  diiEcult  controversie,  Aristotle,  and  rather  to  be 
wondred  at  than  belceved,  how  natural  causes  should  worlce  super- 
natural! effects. 

Arts.   I  do  not  so  much  stand  upon  the  apparition  is  seene  in  the  30 
moone,*  neither  the  Demmium  of  Socrates,  as  that  I  cannot  by 
naturall  reason  give  any  reason  of  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the 
sea  \  which  makes  me  in  the  depth  of  my  studies  to  eric  out,  O  ens 

^te.    Cleantbes  and  you  attribute  so  much  to  nature  by  search-  35 
ing  for  things  which  are  not  to  be  found,  that,  whitest  you  studic  a 
cause  of  your  owne,'  you  omitt  the  occasion  it  selfe.     There  is  no 
man  so  savage  in  whom  rcsteth  not  this  divine  particle :  that  there  is 
an  omnipotent,  etcrnall,  and  divine  mover,  which  may  be  called  God. 

CUant.  I  am  of  this  minde :  that  that  first  mover,  which  you  40 
terme  God,  is  the  instrument  of  all  the  movings  which  we  attribute 
to  nature.*  The  earth,  which  is  masse,  swimmeth '  on  the  sea, 
seasons  divided  in  themselves,  fruits  growing  in  themselves,  the 
majestic  of  the  skie,  the  whole  firmament  of  the  world,  and  what- 
soever else  appearcth  miraculous,  —  what  man  almost  of  mcane45 
capacide  but  can  prove  it  natural  ? 

Atiax.  These  causes  shall  be  debated  at  our  philosophers  feast, 
in  which  controversie  I  will  take  part  with  Aristotle  that  there  is 
Natwa  naturans^  and  yet  not  God. 

Cra.    And  I  with  Plato  that  there  is  Deus  optimui  maximut^  and  50 
not  nature. 

[Enter  Alexandek,  atttaded  by  Hefheition,  Pakphenio,  and  Clytui] 

Arts.    Here  commeth  Alexander. 

AUx.  I  see,  Hcphestion,  that  these  philosophers  are  here  attend- 
ii%  for  us. 

>  For  hb  TCluioDt  with  Alexinder  and  Clitut,  «E  North'*  Phitank,  IV.,  li^-'ida. 

*SoB  Pralogne,  EnStdan.  

I  Uoci  rough]]r  lu 
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Htp.   They  are  not  philosophers  if  they  Icnow '  not  their  duties.  55 

AUx.    But  I  much  mcrvaile  Diogenes  should' bee  so  dc^ed. 

Hep.  I  doc  not  thinice  but  his  excuse  will  be  better  than  Melip- 
pus  message. 

Alex.  I  will  goe  see  him,  Hephcstion,  because  I  long  to  see  him 
that  would  command  Alexander  to  come,  to  whom  all  the  world  is  60 
like  to  come.  — Aristotle  and  the  rest,  sithcnce  my  comming  from 
"Fhebes  to  Athens,  from  a  place  of  conquest  to  a  pallace  of  quiet, 
I  have  resolved  with  my  selfe  in  my  court  to  have  as  many  philoso- 
phers as  I  had  in  my  camp  souldiers.  My  court  shal  be  a  schoole 
wherein  I  wil  have  used  as  great  doctrine  ^  in  peace  as  I  did  1065 
war  re  discipline. 

Arit,  We  are  all  here  ready  to  be  commanded,  and  glad  we  arc 
that  wc  are  commanded,  for  that  nothing  better  becommeth  kings 
than  literature,  which  maketh  them  come  as  neare  to  the  gods  in 
wisdome  as  they  doe  in  dignitic.  70 

Alex.  It  is  so,  Aristotle,  but  yet  there  is  among  you,  yea  and  of 
your  bringing  up,  that  sought  to  destroy  Alexander,  —  Calistenes/ 
Aristotle,  whose  treasons  against  his  prince  shall  not  be  borne  out 
with  the  reasons  of  his  philosophie. 

Arts.    If  ever  mischief  entred  into  the  heart  of  Calistenes,  let  75 
Calistenes  suffer  for  it ;  but  that  Aristotle  ever  imi^ined  any  such 
thing  of  Calistenes,  Aristotle  doth  denie. 

AUx.  Well,  Aristotle,  kindred  may  blinde  thee,  and  affection  mc ; 
but  in  kings  causes  I  will  not  stand  to  schollcrs  ai^uments.  This 
meeting  shal  be  for  a  commandement  that  you  all  frequent  my  80 
court,  instruct  the  young  with  rules,'  confirme  the  olde  with  reasons  : 
let  your  lives  bee  answerable  to  your  learnings,  least  my  proceedings 
be  contrary  to  my  promises. 

Htp.  You  said  you  would  aske  every  one  of  them  a  question 
'which  yesternight  none  of  us  could  answere.*  85 

'  C.  htiaat.      .'  *  Bl.  omio  ■/ 

•  Aluuida  •■  {dainty  ibewed  the  ill  will  he  bare  unto  Ari 
bene  bnMght  up  wkh  him,  being  hii  kiiuman,  and  ihe  ion  of  V. 
the  chugci  ngsiiut  the  phila«pher  CillinhFnei,  lee  North't  PIti 

*  Bl'.  rulcri,  the  quantn  'mies.' 
'  The  foUcrwing  eii  i{uatioru  and  insweia  Lyiy  Klecti  Irom  nine  in  an  it) 

loda  with  ten  wik  men  of  India.     North's  Plaia'ci,  Nutt,  IV.,  J7I-J7J. 
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AUx.    I  will.     Plato,  of  all  beasts  which  is  the  subtilest  \ 

Piato.    That  which  man  hitherto  never  knew. 

AUx.    Aristotle,  how  should  a  man  be  thought  a  god  f 

Arts.    In  doing  a  thing  unpossible  for  a  man. 

AUx,   Crisippus,  which  was  Arst,  the  day  or  the  night  ?  90 

Arii.   The  day,  by  a  day. 

AUx.  Indecde,  strange  questions  must  have  strange  answers. 
Cleanthes,  what  say  you,  is  life  or  death  the  stronger? 

CU.    Life,  that  sufFereth  so  many  troubles. 

AUx.    Crates,  how  long  should  a  man  live  ?  g5 

CraUi.    Till  hee  thinJce  it  better  to  die  than  to  live, 

AUx.  Anaxarchus,  whether  doth  the  sea  or  the  earth  bring  forth 
most  creatures  ? 

Anax.    The  earth,  for  the  sea  is  but  a  part  of  the  earth. 

AUx.    Hephestion,  me  thinlces  they  have  answered  aU  well,  and  100 
in  such  questions  I  meane  often  to  trie  them. 

Hep.  It  is  betttir  to  have  in  your  court  a  wise  man  than  in  your 
ground  a  golden  mine.  Therefore  would  I  leave  war,  to  study 
wisdom,  were  I  Alexander. 

AUx.    So  would  I,  were  I   Hephestion.'     But  come,  let  us  goe  loj 
and  give  release,  as  I  promised,  to  our  Theban  thralls.' 

Extant  \_Alextindtr,  Htpbtsthn,  Parmenu,  and  CljtUi.'\ 

Plata.  Thou  art  fortunate,  Aristotle,  that  Alexander  is  thy 
schoUer. 

Aris.    And  all  you  happy  that  he  is  your  soveraigne. 

Crhip,    I  could  like  the  man  well,  if  he  could  be  contented  to  no 
bee  but  a  man. 

Aril.  He  seeketh  to  draw  neere  to  the  gods  in  knowledge,  not 
to  be  a  god.  [£««r  DioGBNU.'] 

Plate.    Let  us  question  a  little  with  Diogenes  why  he  went  not 


tbrell. 

'  Noiber  the  quarla  nor  Bl.  imrh  thii  cnDance.  In  the  Garrjck  copy  of  C,  1  contem- 
pomy  of  Lyly,  W.  Nfile,  noted  ir  in  ink.  If  Kogrna  enten  here,  he  gaa  to  the  lirther 
■de  oT  the  uge.  The  pUloBphoi  it  once  croM  to  him.  Ponibly  he  coma  on  tc  any  lime 
d>inn|  the  preceding  dialogue,  and  giung  qiuell]i  to  hii  put  of  the  itagt,  vnita  till  the  philoio- 
phoineUm  and  acm. 
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with  us  to  Alexander.     Diogenes,  thou  didst  forget  thy  duety,thu  iij 
thou  wentst  not  with  us  to  the  king. 

Ding.    And  you  your  profession  that  went  to  the  Icing. 

Plato.  Thou  taicest  as  great  pride  to  be  peevish  as  others  do  glor)r 
to  be  vertuous. 

Dieg.    And  thou  as  great  honour,  being  a  philosopher,  to  beiio 
thought  couit-hke,  as  others  shame,  that  be  courtiers^  to  be  accounted 
philosophers. 

ArU.  These  austere  manners  set  aside,  it  is  well  knowne  that 
thou  didst  counterfeite  money .^ 

D'tog,   And  thou  thy  manners,  in  that  thou  didst  not  counterfdte 1 15 
money.' 

Arii.  Thou  hast  reason  to  contemne  the  court,  being  both  in 
bodie  and  minde  too  crooked  for  a  courtier. 

Dhg.  As  good  be  crooked  and  indevour  to  make  my  selfe  straight, 
from  the  court,  as  bee  straight  and  learne  to  be  crooked  at  the  court.  1  jo 

Cr'ti,    Thou  thinkest  it  a  grace  to  be  opposite  against  Alexander. 

Dhg.    And  thou  to  be  jump  with  Alexander. 

Anax.  Let  us  goe,  for  in  contemning  him  we  shal  better  please 
him  than  in  wondering  at  him. 

Arts.    Plato,  what  doest  thou  thinke  of  Diogenes  \  135 

PUttf).    To  be  Socrates  furious.^     Let  us  go.  Exeunt  Pbilu^hi. 

\_Diegtaes  mevti  tthaut  with  a  lantern  ds  if  teeiing  itmettmg,^ 

[£»///■]  P»YLLU»,  Manei,  l^an'i']  Granichus.* 

Psyllus.  Behold,  Manes,  where  thy  master  is,  seeking  either  for 
bones  for  his  dinner  or  pinnes  for  his  sleeves.  I  will  goe  salute 
him. 

Manes.   Doe  so ;  but  mum,  not  a  word  that  you  saw  Manes !      140 
Gran.   Then  stay  thou  behinde,  and  I  will  goe  with  Psyllus. 

[Manei  stettds  »p*ri^ 

1  See  Liiiti  if  Pbihufibiri,  1696,  401. 

t  "  You  prelend  to  be  better  than  you  are,  for  you  do  not  It  ban  otgecr  to  eoantciialini," 
or,  poMbly,  "  Since  you  do  noc  giin  money  by  cauntofeiting,  you  live  ^iKly,  for  yon  hm  m 

adetjiute  meuu  of  nipport^ '  ^  " 

■Mid. 

*  Editon,  Mlowing  Bl.,  hive  rride  the  Kcond  act  b^in  here,  but  would  Diatmctpi  M 
only  to  come  on  it  once  I  BL  printed  ■  Diogenei,  nyllui,'  etc.  To  the  Ni(e  diiectiaa  M. 
idd]  '  And  Qnicni.' 
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P^Uui.   All  haylc,  Diogenes,  to  your  proper  person. 

Diag.    All  hate  to  thy  peevish  conditions. 

Gran.   O  do^e ! 

Psylliit.    What  doest  thou  seekc  for  here  ?  145 

Diag.    For  a  man  and  a  beast. 

Gran.    That  is  easie  without  thy  light  to  bee  found :  be  not  all 
these  men  ?i 

Diog.    Called  men. 

Gran.   What  beast  is  it  thou  lookest  for }  150 

Ditg.    The  beast  my  man  Manes. 

Piyllut.    Hce  is  a  beast  indeed  that  will  serve  thee. 

Dieg.    So  is  he  that  b^at  thee. 

Gran.   What  woutdest  thou  do,  if  thou  shouldst  find  Manes? 

Diog.    Give  him  leave  to  doe  as  hee  hath  done  before.  155 

Gran.   What's  that .' 

Dieg.   To  run  away. 

PtjUus.    Why,  hast  thou  no  neede  of  Manes  ? 

Dieg.    It  were  a  shame  far  Diogenes  to  have  neede  of  Manes 
and  for  Manes  to  have  no  neede  of  Diogenes."  160 

Gran.    But  put  the  case  he  were  gone,  wouldst  thou  entertaine 
any  of  us  two  ^ 

Diog.    Upon  condition. 

PiyUut.   What? 

Di^.    That  you  should  tell  me  wherefore  any  of  you  both  were  165 
good. 

Gran.    Why,  I  am  a  scholler  and  well  scene  in  philosophy. 

Ptyllm.    And  I  a  prentice  and  well  seene  in  painting. 

Dieg.    Well  then,  Granichus,  be  thou  a  painter  to  amend  thine 
ill  face  J    and  thou,  Psyllus,  a  philosopher  to  correct  thine  cvilli70 
manners.     But  who  is  that  ?     Manes  ? 

Manes  [ciming  forward  ilawly] .    I  care  not  who  I  were,  so  I  were 
not  Manes. 

Gran.    You  are  taken  tardie. 

PijUks.    Let  us  slip  aside,  Granichus,  to  see  the  salutation  be- 175 
tweene  Manes  and  his  master.  {."^^'y  '^^"f  i<'ck.'\ 
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Dieg.  Manes,  thou  knowcst  the  bst  day '  I  thfcw  away  my  dish, 
to  drinke  in  my  hand,  because  it  was  superfluous ; '  now  I  am 
determined  to  put  away  my  man  and  serve  my  sclfe,  quia  nm  tge» 
tui  vel  te.  180 

Manes.  Master,  you  know  a  while  agoe  I  ran  away ;  so  doe  I 
meane  to  doe  againe,  quia  scio  tibi  tun  esse  argentum. 

Diog.  I  know  I  have  no  money,  neither  will  I  *  have  ever  a  man, 
for  I  was  resolved  long  sithence  to  put  away  both  my  slaves,  — 
money  and  Manes.  185 

Manes.  So  was  I  determined  to  shake  oiF*  both  my  dt^es, 
—  hunger  and  Diogenes. 

Piyllui.    O  sweet  consent'  betweene  a  crowde*  and  a  Jcwcs  haipe  \ 

Gran.    Come,  let  us  reconcile  them. 

Psyllui.    It  shall  not  neede,  for  this  is  their  use:  now  doc  they  190 
Jine  one  upon  another.  Exit  Ditgegei. 

Gran,  ^coming  forward  with  PsylUis'\.  How  now.  Manes,  art  thou 
gone  from  thy  master  ? 

Manes.    No,  I  did  but  now  bindc  my  selfe  to  him. 

Psyllus.   Why,  you  were  at  mortall  jarres !  195 

Manes.    In  faith,  no  -,  we  brake  a  bitter  jest  one  upon  another. 

Gran.    Why,  thou  art  as  dogged  as  he. 

Psyllus.    My  father  knew  them  both  little  whelps. 

Manes.   Well,  I  will  hie  me  after  my  master. 

Gran.    Why,  is  it  supper  time  with  Dic^enes .'  ZOO 

Manes.    I,  with  him  at  all  time  when  he  hath  meate. 

Psyllus.  Why  then,  every  man  to  his  home ;  and  let  us  steale 
out  againe  anone. 

Gran.   Where  shall  we  meete  ? 

Psyllus.    Why  at  Jlae  ^  vendibili  suspensa  hcedera  nan  est  opus,  205 

Manes.    O  Psyllus,  habea  te  loct  parentis ;  thou  blessest  me. 

Exemit. 

>  "  Sedng  once  a  link  Bojr  drinldng  Water  out  of  the  Htdlow  of  hb  Hand,  he  mJc  hJi 
linle  Diih  out  of  hii  Scrip,  ind  threw  it  iwiy,  Hying:  TUi  little  boy  hith  out-done  me  in 
lhig»Uty."  —Liva  of  PhiloKfUr,,  VI.,  411. 

*  Bl,  omiti  /.     The  quinoi  give  it. 

*  Preceding  editions  of. 

'  "In  old  muHca]  treatiK*  harmoay  ii  ftepiencl]'  termed  icanKnt  of  iutnnieiiti. "  P. 

*  rHldle.  )  Bl.  d/a.     M.  eoneeti. 
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Actus  secundus.'     Scxna  prima.* 

Albxander,  HErRErnON,   [and^  Pace.' 

Alt*.  Stand  aside,  sir  boy,  till  you  be  called.  [The  Page  stands 
aside.'\     Hephestlon,  how  doe  you  like  the  sweet  face  of  Campaspe  i 

Hep.    I  cannot  but  comnicnde  the  stout  courage  of  Timoclea. 

Alex.  Without  doubt  Campaspe  had  some  great  man  to  her 
father.  5 

ifep.   You  know  Timoclea  had  Theagines  to  her  brother. 

Alex.    Timoclea  still  in  thy  mouth !     Art  thou  not  in  love } 

Hep.    Not  I. 

Alex.    Not  with  Timoclea,  you  meane.     Wherein  you  resemble 
the   lapwing,  who  crieth  most  where  her  nest  is  not.*     And  so  10 
you  lead  me  from  espying  your  love  with  Campaspe,  —  you  crie 
Timoclea, 

Hep.    Could  I  as  well  subdue  kingdomes  as  I  can  my  thoughts, 
or  were  I  as  fiirre  from  ambition  as  I  am  from  love,  all  the  world 
would  account  mee  as  valiant  in  armes  as  I  know  my  selfc  moder-  1 5 
ate  in  affect  ion. 

Alex.    Is  love  a  vice  ? 

Hep.    It  is  no  vertue. 

Alex.  Well,  now  shalt  thou  see  what  small  difference  I  make 
between  Alexander  and  Hephestion.  And,  sith  thou  hast  been  20 
alwaics  partaker  of  my  triumphes,  thou  shalt  bee  partaker  of  my 
torments.  I  love,  Hephestion,  I  love!  I  love  Campaspe,  —  a 
thing  farre  unfit  for  a  Macedonian,  for  a  king,  for  Alexander. 
Why  hangest  thou  downe  thy  head,  Hephestion,  blushing  to  hcare 
that  which  I  am  not  ashamed  to  tell  P  25 

Hep.  Might  my  words  crave  pardon  and  my  counsell  credit,  I 
would  both  discharge  the  duetie  of  a  subject,  for  so  I  am,  and  the 
office  of  a  friend,  for  so  I  will. 

Alex.  Speake  Hephestion  -,  for,  whatsoever  is  spoken,  Hephestion 
spcaketh  to  Alexander.  30 

■■J  kii  England. 
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Hep.    I  cannot  tell,  Alexander,  whether  the  rq>ort  be  more  shame- 
full  to  be  heard  or  the  cause  sorrowful  to  be  bclccved  ?     What,  is 
the  son  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  become  the  subject  of  Cam- 
paspe,  the  captive  of  Thebes  ?     Is  that  mindc  whose  greatnes  the 
world  could  not  containe  drawn  within  the  compasSe  of  an  idle,  35 
alluring  eic  ?     Wil  you  handle  the  spindle  with  Hercules '  when 
you  should  shake  the  speare  with  Achilles  f     Is  the  warlike  sound 
of  drum  and  trump  turned  to  the  soft  noise  of  lyre  and  lute,  the 
neighing  of  barbed^  steeds,  whose  lowdnes  filled  the  aire  with  ter- 
rour  and  whose  breathes  dimmed  the  sun  with  smoake,  converted  (040 
delicate  tunes  and  amorous  glances  f'     O  Alexander,  that  soft  and 
yeelding  minde  should  not  bee  in  him  whose  bard  and  unconquerd 
heart  hath  made  so  many  yeeld.     But  you  love !     Ah  gricfc !     But      | 
whom  ?     Campaspe.     Ah  shame !     A  maide,  forsooth,  unknowne,       | 
unnoble,  —  and  who  can  tell  whether  immodest?  —  whose  eyes  are45  . 
framed  by  art  to  enamour,  and  whose  heart  was  made  by  nature  to 
enchant.     I,  but  shee  is  beautiful!.     Yea,  but  not  therefore  chaste. 
I,  but  she  is  comely  in  all  parts  of  the  bodie.     But  shee  may  bee       ' 
crooked  in  some  pan  of  the  minde.     I,  but  shee  is  wise.     Yea,  but       1 
she  is  a  woman.     Beautic  is  like  the  blackberry,  which  seemcth50 
red  when  it  is  not  ripe,  —  resembling  precious  stones  that  are  pol- 
ished with  honie,*  which  the  smoother  they  loolce,  the  sooner  they 
breakc.     It  is  thought  wonderful!  among  the  sea-men,  that  mugill,* 
of  all  fishes  the  swiftest,  is  found  in  the  belly  of  the  bret,'  of  all 
the  slowest:  and  shall  it  not  seeme  monstrous  to  wise  men  that  the 55 
heart  of  the  greatest  conquerour  of  the  world  should  be  found  in  the 
hands  of  the  weakest  creature  of  nature, — of  a  woman,  of  a  captive? 
Hcrmyns  have  fairc  skins,  but  foule  livers ;  sepulchres  fresh  colours, 

'  Orid,  Fiuti,  II.  305.  *  Hona  covered  with  defennc  annot. 

*  Did  thk  roggea :  — 

"  Grim-riBfed  wai  hath  nnoMh'd  hk  wiinldcd  freta  \ 
And  no«,  —  truretd  of  mounling  baibed  Keedi 
To  Iright  tbe  louk  oS  foiful  idvetnfia,  — 
He  capen  nimbly  in  a  bdy'i  chamber, 
To  the  liKiviouiplasng  oFa  luce!" — Rich.  III.  I.  1.      Do. 

*  "AH  predoui  atona  in  gen 
CoTBcm  honey  ttwr  particularlj. " 
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but  rotten  bones ;  women  faire  faces,  but  false  hearts.     Remember, 
Alexander,  thou  hast  a  campe  to  governe,  not  a  chamber.     Fall  not  6o 
from  the  armour  of  Mars  to  the  armes  of  Venus,  from  the  fierie 
assaults  of  warre  to  the  maidenly  skinnishes  of  love,  from  display- 
ing the  eagle  in  thine  ensignc  to  set  downc  the  sparrow.     I  sigh, 
Alexander,   that,   where    fortune  could    not    conquer,  folly   should 
overcome.     But  behold  all  the  perfection  that  may  bee  in  Campaspe ;  65 
a  hairc  curling  by  nature,  not  art ;  sweete  alluring  eyes ;  a  faire  face 
made  in  despite  of  Venus  ;  and  2  stately  port  in  disdaine  of  Juno  ;  a 
wit  apt  to  conceive  and  quiclce  to  answere;  a  sicinne  as  soft  as  silke 
and  as  smooth  as  jet ;  a  long  white  hand;  a  fine  httle  foot, —  to 
conclude,  all  parts  answerable  to  the  best  pan.     What  of  this .'  70 
Tliough  she  have  heavenly  gifts,  vertue  and  beautie,  is  shce  not  of 
earthly  mctall,  flesh  and  bloud  ?     You,  Alexander,  that  would  be  a 
god,  shew  your  selfe  in  this  worse  than  a  man,  so  soonc  to  be  both 
oversecne  and  over-talten'  in  a  woman,  whose  false  teares  Icnow  their 
true  times,  whose  smooth  words  wound  deeper  than  sharpe  swords.  75 
There  is  no  surfet  so  dangerous  as  that  of  honic,  nor  any  poyson  so 
deadly  as  that  of  love :  tn  the  one  physicke  cannot  prevaile,  nor  in 
the  other  counsel!. 

Alex.  My  case  were  light,  Hephcstion,  and  not  worthy  to  be 
called  love,  if  reason  were  a  remedie,  or  sentences  could  salve  that  80 
sense  cannot  conceive.  Little  do  you  know  and  therefore  sleightly 
doe  you  r^ard  the  dead  embers  in  a  private  person  or  live  coales  in 
a  great  prince,  whose  passions  and  thoughts  doe  as  farre  exceed 
others  in  extremitie  as  their  callings  doe  in  majestic.  An  eclipse  in 
the  sunne  is  more  than  the  falling  of  a  starrc :  none  can  conceive  85 
the  torments  of  a  king,  unlesse  he  be  a  king,  whose  desires  are  not 
infcriour  to  their  dignities.  And  then  judge,  Hephestion,  if  the 
agonies  of  love  be  dangerous  in  a  subject,  whether  they  be  not  more 
than  deadly  unto  Alexander,  whose  decpc  and  not  to  bee  conceived 
sighcs  cleave  the  heart  in  shivers,  whose  wounded  thoughts  can  90 
neither  be  expressed  nor  endured.  Cease  then,  Hephestion,  with 
arguments  to  seeke  to  refelP  that  which  with  their  deitie  the  gods 
cannot  resist ;  and  let  this  suffice  to  answcre  thee,  —  that  it  is  a  king 
that  loveth,  and  Alexander,  whose  alFections  are  not  to  bee  meas- 


"  Decdtcd  im)  intiniciCcii  with  annuonii 
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ured  by  reason,  being  immorull,  nor,  I  feare  me,  to  be  borne,  being   95 
intolerable. 

Hep.  I  must  needs  yeeld,  when  neither  reason  nor  counsel!  can 
bee  heard. 

Alex.  Yccld,  Hephegtion,  for  Alexander  dotfa  love,  and  therefore 
must  obtaine.  100 

Hep.  Suppose  shee  loves  not  you  P  Affection  commeth  not  by 
appointment  or  birth ;  and  then  as  good  bated  as  enforced. 

AUx.    I  am  a  king,  and  will  command. 

Hef.  You  may,  to  yeeld  to  lust  by  force,  but  to  consent  to  love 
by  feare,  you  cannot.  105 

Alex.  Why  \  What  is  that  which  Alexander  may  not  conquer 
as  he  list  ? 

Hep.  Why,  that  which  you  say  the  gods  cannot  resist, — 
love. 

AUx.    I  am  a  conquerour,  shee  a  captive ;  I  as  fortunate  as  shcc  1 10 
faire  :  my  greatnesse  may  answere  her  wants,  and  the  gifts  of  my 
minde  the  modcstie  of  hers.     Is  it  not  likely,  then,  that  she  should 
love  ?     Is  it  not  reasonable  \ 

Hep.  You  say  that  in  love  there  is  no  reason ;  and,  therefore, 
there  can  be  no  likelyhood.  1 1 5 

Alex.  No  more,  Hephestion !  In  this  case  I  will  use  mine  own 
counsell,  and  in  all  other  thine  advice :  thou  mayst  be  a  good  sout- 
dier,  but  never  good  lover.  Call  myp^e.  \The  Page  cvmts  fanuard^ 
Sirrah,  goe  presently  to  Apelles  and  will  him  to  come  to  me  without 
either  delay  or  excuse.  1 20 

Page.    I  goe.  [Jar/r.] 

Alex.  In  the  meane  season,  to  recreate  my  spirits,  being  so 
neere,  wee  will  goe  see  Diogenes.  And  see  where  his  tub  is,* 
\Cresm  ttagt^      Diogenes .' 

Diig.    Who  calleth.'  ilj 

AUx.  Alexander.  How  happened  it  that  you  would  not  come 
out  of  your  tub  to  my  palace  ?' 

^  Durins  the  preceding  diilotiM  Diofcno  !»*  [ntahly  come  in  with  hn  tub.  Ooinf  to  i 
remote  put  or  the  Xi|t,  be  hu  put  it  down  lad  crawled  into  it. 

■  For  the  ai^oiJ  of  thii  icenc  and  fer  loinc  of  the  iprthw,  ne  Nfrib't  Pkurtk,  IV. 
311-312,  Nottt  «•!«  Li«../  Pbib„pl^r,,  VI.  411. 
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Diog.    Because  it  was  as  farre  from  my  tub  to  your  palace  as 
from  your  palace  to  my  tub. 

Alex.    Why  then,  doest  thou  owe  do  reverence  to  kings  i  130 

Diog.    No. 

AUx.   Why  so  ? 

Diag.    Because  they  be  no  gods. 

Alex.    They  be  gods  of  the  earth. 

Diog.   Yea,  gods  of  earth.  135 

Alex.    Plato  is  not  of  thy  minde, 

Ditg.    I  am  glad  of  it. 

Altx.   Why? 

Diag.    Because   I    would   have   none   of    Diogenes    minde  but 
Dit^nes.  140 

Alex.    If  Alexander  have  any  thing  that  may  pleasure  Diogenes, 
let  me  know,  and  take  it. 

Ditg.   Then  take  not  from  mee  that  you  cannot  give  mee,  —  the 
light  of  the  world. 

AUx.    What  doest  thou  want  ?  145 

Diog.    Nothing  that  you  have. 

Alex.    I  have  the  world  at  command. 

Diag.    And  I  in  contempt. 

Altx.   Thou  shall  live  no  longer  than  I  will. 

Diog.    But  I  shall  die  whether  you  will  or  no.  150 

AUx.    How  should  one  leame  to  bee  content  ? 

Diog.    Unlearne  to  covet. 

AUx.    Hephestion,  were  I  not  Alexander,  I  would  wish  to  bee 
Diogenes ! 

Hep.    He  is   dt^ed,  but  discreet;    I   cannot  tcJI  how  sharpe,  155 
with  a  kind  of  sweetnes;  full  of  wit,  yet  too-too  wayward. 

Alex.    Diogenes,  when  I  come  this  way,  againe,  I  will  both  see 
thee  and  confer  with  thee. 

Diog.    Doe.'  [Enter  Apellb.] 

AUx.    But  here  commeth  Apeltes.     How.  now,  Apellcs,  is  Venus  160 
face  yet  finished  ? 

Apel,    Not  yet;  bcautie  is  not  so  soone  shadowed  whose  perfec- 

l  Doa  KofOM*  go  out  hen,  or  cnwl  iMs  lui  tub,  to  einer|t  when  Crjtat  ifakt  to  him, 
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tion   commeth  not  within  the  compassc  either  of  cunning  or  of 
colour. 

AUn.   Well,  let  it  rest  unpcrfcct ;  and  come  you  with  mee  where  165 
I  will  shew  you  that  finished  by  nature  that  you  have  bcene  triflii^ 
about  by  art. 

\Extu»t  JlexsnJrr;  Htpbeitim,  ami  JpiUtt. 


Actus  teitius.     Saetia  prima.' 

[£ff»r]   ApELLEt,  Campaspe   \and »  Utik  hthind  thtm,Yvnv3%^ 

Aptl.  Ladie,  I  doubt  whether  there  bee  any  colour  so  fresh  (hat 
may  shadow  a  countenance  so  faire. 

Camp.    Sir,  I  had  thought  you  had  bin  cqmmanded  to  paint  with 
your  hand,  not  to  gIose>  with  your  tongue  i  but  as  I  have  heard,  it 
is  the  hardest  thing  in  painting  to  set  downe  a  hard  favour,'  which    5 
makcth  you  to  despaire  of  my  face;  and  then*  shall  you  have  as 
great  thanlces  to  spare  your  labour  as  to  discredit  your  art. 

Aptl.    Mistris,  you  neither  differ  from  your  sclfe  nor  your  sexe ;  for, 
Icnowing  your  owne  perfection,  you  seeme  to  disprayse  that  which 
men  most  commend,  drawing  them   by  that   mcanc   into  an  ad-  10 
miration  where,  feeding  themselves,  they  fall  into  an  extasie;  your 
modestie  being  the  cause  of  the  one,  and  of  the  other  your  aflcctions. 

Camp.  I  am  too  young  to  understand  your  speech,  though  old 
enough  to  withstand  your  devise.  You  have  bin  so  long  used  to 
colours  you  can  doc  nothing  but  colour.*  15 

Aptl.  Indeed  the  colours  I  see,  I  fcare  will  alter  the  colour  I 
have.'  But  come,  madam,  will  you  draw  neere  \  —  for  Alexander 
will  be  here  anon.  Psyllus,  stay  you  here  at  the  window.  If  any 
enquire  for  mee,  answere,  Nun  lubtt  tut  domi. 

Extant  [AptlUs  mi  Cempasft,'''^ 

1  Tbe  hoiue  of  Apdlet :  fint  innk,  tben  in  front. 

*  FlitMr.  *  If  71W  gnc  up  ia  dopat. 
'  Homely  bx£.  *  Fbns. 

*  Lonpng,  ouued  by  her  beauty,  will  nke  the  aioc  fiom  hn  bee. 

^  Bl.  and  liter  editon  mirk  ■  new  vcxat  here.      Stife  directian  in  Bl.  ■  Pqilut,  Hibcl' 
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Psyllus.  It  is  alwayes  my  masters  fashion  when  any  fairc  gentle-  20 
woman  is  to  be  drawne  within  to  malce  me  to  stay  without.  But 
if  hec  should  paint  Jupiter  like  a  bull,  like  a  swanne,  like  an  eagle, 
then  must  Psyllus  with  one  hand  grind  colours  and  with  the  other 
hold  the  candle.  But  let  him  alone !  The  better  hee  shadowes 
her  face,  the  more  will  he  burne  his  ownc  heart.  And  now  if  any  25 
man  could  meet  with  Manes,  who,  I  dare  say,  lookes  as  leane  ai  if 
Diogenes  dropped  out  of  his  nose.^  [Enter  Manu.] 

Manes.  And  here  comes  Manes,  who  hath  as  much  meate  in  bis 
maw  as  thou  hast  honestie  in  thy  head, 

Piyllui,    Then  I  hope  thou  art  very  hungry.  30 

Manes.    They  that  know  thee  know  that. 

Psyllus.  But  doest  thou  not  remember  that  wee  have  certaine 
liquor  to  conferrc  withall. 

Manes.    I,  but  I  have  businesse ;  I  must  goe  cry  a  thing, 

Psyllus.   Why,  what  hast  thou  lost  ?  35 

Manes.    That  which  I  never  had,  —  my  dinner ! 

Psyllus.    Foule  lubber,  wilt  thou  crie  for  thy  dinner? 

Mams.  I  meane  I  must  eric,  —  not  as  one  would  say  "  eric," 
but  "  eric,"  '  that  is,  make  a  noyse. 

Psyllus.    Why  foole,  that  is  all  one;  for,  if  thou  crie,  thou  must^o 
neeiU  make  a  noyse. 

Manes.  Boy,  thou  art  deceived :  crie  hath  divers  significations, 
and  may  be  alluded  to  many  things;  knave  but  one,'  and  can  be 
applyed  but  to  thee. 

Psyllus.    Profound  Manes !  45 

Manes.  Wee  Cynickes  are  mad  fellowes.  Didst  thou  not  findc 
I  did  quip  thee  P 

Psyllus.    No,  verily !     Why,  what's  a  quip  ? 

Manes.   Wee  great  girders  call  it  a  short  saying  of  a  sharpe  wit. 


with  a  bitter  sense  in  a  sweet  word. 

Psyllus.    How  canst  thou  thus  divine,  divide,  define,  dispute,  and 
all  on  the  sodainc  ? 

'  At  lean  1*  Diogerwa  himaeirf    Querr  % 
like  a  if  he  lud  been  ipit  out  of  fail  aiaudi "  i 
*  Minct  aJmia  aefa  tmind. 


SO 
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Manes,  Wit  will  have  his  swing  \  I  am  bewitcht,  inspired,  in- 
flamed,  infected. 

Psyilui,   Well  then  will  I  not  tempt  thy  gybing  spirit.  55 

Manet.  Doe  not,  Psyllus,  for  thy  dull  head  will  bee  but  a  grind- 
stone for  my  quicke  wit,  which  if  thou  whet  with  ovenhwans,' 
periistiy  actum  est  de  te!  I  have  drawne  bloud  at  ones  braines  with 
a  bitter  bob. 

Psyllus,   Let  me  qrosse  my  selfe ;  for  I  die  if  I  crosse  thee.  60 

Manes,  Let  me  doe  my  businesse.  I  my  selfe  am  afraid  lest 
my  wit  should  waxe  warme,  and  then  must  it  needs  consume  some 
hard  head  with  fine  and  prettic  jests.  I  am  sometimes  in  such  a 
vaine  that,  for  want  of  some  dull  pate  to  worke  on,  I  begin  to  gird 
my  selfe.  65 

Psyllus.  The  gods  -shield  me  from  such  a  fine  fellow,  whose 
words  melt  wits  like  waxe. 

Manes.  Well  then,  let  us  to  the  matter.  In  faith,  my  master 
meaneth  to  morrow  to  flie. 

Psyllus.    It  is  a  jest.  70 

Manes.  Is  it  a  jest  to  flie  P  Shouldest  tbou  flic  so  soone,  thou 
shouldest  repent  it  in  earnest. 

Psyllus.    Well,  I  will  be  the  cryer. 

Mants  and  Psyllus  {one  after  amther).    O  ys !  O  ys  !  O  ys  !"     Ail 
manner  of  men,  women,  or  children,  that  will   come  to  morrow  75 
into  the  market  place  betweene  the  houres  of  nine  and  ten  shall  see 
Di<^nes  the  Cynicke  —  flic.^ 

Psyllus.    I  doe  not  thinke  he  will  flie. 

Manes.    Tush,  say  "  flie !  " 

Psyllus.    Flie.  80 

Manes.  Now  let  us  goe ;  for  I  will  not  see  him  againe  till  mid- 
night,—  I  have  a  backe  way  into  his  tub. 

Psyllus.  Which  way  callest  tbou  the  backe  way,  when  every  way 
is  open  ?  ' 

Manes.    I  mcane  to  come  in  at  bis  backe.  S; 

Psyllus.   Well,  let  us  goe  away,  that  we  may  rcturne  speedily. 

Exeunt, 

>  Impudent  replia.  *  Ojrx. 

'  Pijrlliii,  when  be  coma  to  "flie,"  bmlu  oif  iocRtlulcHu.      Mimgivei  [he  word. 
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Actus  tertius.     Scsena  secunda.' 
[£j)»r]  Apellm,  Caupajpe. 

Aptl.    I  shall  never  draw  your  eyes  well,  because  they  blinde 
mine.* 

Camp.    Why  then,  paint  mee  without  eyes,  for  I  am  blind.' 

ilpel.    Were  you  ever  shadowed  before  of  any  ? 

Camp.    No  ■,   and  would  you  could  so  now  shadow  pic  that    I    5 
might  not  be  perceived  of  any> 

Apel.    It  were  pitie  but  that  so  absolute'  a  face  should  furnish 
Venus  temple  amongst  these  pictures. 

Camp.    What  arc  these  pictures  ? 

/Ipel.    This  is  Lzda,  whom  Jove  deceived  in  likenesse  of  a  swan.  10 

Camp.    A  faire  woman,  but  a  foule  deceit. 

Jpel.   This  is  Alcmena,  unto  whom  Jupiter  came  in  shape  of 
Amphitrion,  her  husband,  and  begate  Hercules. 

Camp,    A  famous  sonne,  but  an  infamous  fact. 

AptL    Hee  might  doe  it,  because  hee  was  a  god.  15 

Camp.    Nay,  therefore  it  was  evill  done  because  he  was  a  god. 

Apel.    This  is  Danae,  Into  whose  prison  Jupiter  drizled  a  golden 
showre,  and  obtained  his  desire. 

Camp.    What  gold  can  make  one  yeeld  to  desire  ? 

Aptl.    This  is  Europa,  whom  Jupiter  ravished;  this,  Antiopa.'       20- 

Camp.    Were  all  the  gods  like  this  Jupiter? 

Aptl.    There  were  many  gods  in  this  like  Jupiter. 

Camp.    I  thinke  in  those  dayes  love  was  well  ratified  among  men 
on  earth  when  lust  was  so  full  authorised  by  the  gods  in  Heaven. 

Apel.   Nay,  you  may  imagine  there  were  women  passing  amiable  25 
when  there  were  gods  exceeding  amorous. 

'  Pmediag  cdidaiu,  uriit.     The  Studio  of  Apello. 

*  "  But  bo-  tya  \ 

How  could  he  Kc  lo  do  ibem  i"      M.  of  V.  III.  u. 
'  Doa  Cunpaipe  [JayAiUjr  doe  her  eyet  here  ? 

*  Pun  :  to  piuiit  and  to  hide.      Campupc  ii  poang  nude. 
'Poftti. 

*  L)')y  ia  thinking  of  the  worli  of  Arichne,  who  challenged  Minern  to  a  triri  of  dill  «ritlt 
iIk  needle,  and  repiaeated  the  unoun  of  Wler  named.     Ovid,,  Mtia.  VI.  i. 
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Camp.   Were  women  never  so  faire,  men  would  be  false. 

Afel.    Were  women  never  so  false,  men  would  be  fond. 

Camp.    What  counterfeit  is  this,  Apelles  ? 

Aptl.   This  is  Venus,  the  goddesse  of  love.  30 

Camp.   What,  bee  there  also  loving  goddesses  f 

Aptl.  This  is  shee  that  hath  power  to  command  the  veiy  afiec- 
tions  of  the  heart. 

Camp.    How  is  she  hired,  —  by  prayer,  by  sacrifice,  or  bribes? 

Apei.    By  prayer,  sacrifice,  and  bribes.  35 

Camp.   What  prayer  ? 

Aptl.    Vowes  irrevocable. 

Camp.   Wh2t  sacrifice  \ 

Aptl.    Hearts  ever  sighing,  never  dissembling. 

Camp.    What  bribes  }  40 

Aptl.    Roses  and  kisses.     But  were  you  never  in  love  ? 

Camp.    No ;  nor  love  in  me. 

Aptl.   Then  have  you  injuricd  many. 

Camp.    How  so  ? 

Aptl.    Because  you  have  been  loved  of  many.  45 

Camp.    Flattered,  perchance,  of  some. 

Aptl.  It  is  not  possible  that  a  face  so  faire  and  a  wit  so  shupe, 
both  without  comparison,  should  not  be  apt  to  love. 

Camp.   If  you  begin  to  tip  your  tongue  with  cunning,  I  pray  dip 
your  pensill  in  colours  and  fall  to  that  you  must  doe,  not  that  you  50 
would  doe. 

Actus  terdus.     Scscna  terda.' 
\Eiittr\  Clvtus  [*»./]  Parmbnio. 

Clytui.  Parmenio,  I  cannot  tell  how  it  commeth  to  passe  that  .r. 
Alexander  now  a  dayes  there  groweth  an  unpatient  kind  of  life: 
in  the  morning  he  is  melancholy,  at  noone  solemnc,  at  all  dmes 
cither  more  sowre  or  severe  than  hee  was  accustomed. 

Par.    In  kings  causes  I  rather  love  to  doubt'  than  conjectun,  5 

^  Preceding  cdidoni  quaria.  At  M.  nMo,  Apellei  ind  Campupe  \ttaj  tbemielTa  with  ibi 
pictme  U  one  Bile  of  the  lOge.  A  nrw  icene  \t  hudly  necnuy.  ffi.  ■  Clytin,  PlnHna, 
Alenndo,  Hephotjoa,  Ciynu,  Diofcnei,  Apello,  Campupc'  ■  Renuia  tindcodd. 
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and  thinke  it  better  to  bee  ignorant  than  inquisitive :  they  have 
long  cares  and  stretched  armes ; '  in  whose  heads  suspition  is  a 
praofe,  and  to  be  accused  is  to  be  condemned. 

Cfytus.    Yet  betwecne  us  there  can  bee  no  danger  to  find  out  the 
cause,  for  that  there  is  no  malice  to  withstand  it.     It  may  be  an  un-  lo 
quenchable  thirst  of  conquering  malceth  bim  unquiet  i    it  is  not 
unlikely  his  long  ease  hath  altered  bis  humour ;  that  he  should  be 
in  love,  it  is  not'  impossible. 

Par.  In  love^  Clytus  ?  No,  no ;  it  is  as  fiarre  from  his  thought 
as  treason  in  ours.  He,  whose  ever-waking  eye,  whose  never-tired  l$ 
heart,  whose  body  patient  of  labour,  whose  mind  unsatiable  of 
victorie,  hath  alwayes  beene  noted,  cannot  so  soone  be  melted  into 
the  weake  conceits,  of  love.  Aristotle  told  bim  there  were  many 
worlds ;  and  that  ne  hath  not  conquered  one  that  gapeth  for  all 
galleth  Alexander.     But  here  he  cometb.  20 

[Eater  Alexakdee  and  Hefhestioh.] 

^'  Alex,  Parmenio  and  Clytus,  I  would  have  you  both  readie  to 
V  goe  into  Persia  about  an  ambassage  no  Icsse  profitable  to  me  than 
y    to  your  selves  honourable. 

*'  Cfytus.  Wee  are  readie  at  all  commands,  wishing  nothing  else 
^     but  continually  to  be  commanded.  25 

\  AUx.  Well  then,  withdraw  yourselves  till  I  have  further  con- 
I      sidered  of  this  matter.  Exeunt  Ciytui  and  Parmtnie. 

,  Now  wee  will  sec  how  Apelles  goeth  forward.  I  doubt  mee  that 
'      nature  hath  overcome  art,  and  her  countenance  his  cunning. 

Htp.    You  love,  and  therefore  tbink  any  thing.  30 

[  Alex.    But  not  so  farre  in  love  with  Campaspe  as  with  Bucepha- 

r     lus^  if  occasion  serve  either  of  conflict  or*  conquest. 
I  Hep.    Occasion  cannot  want  if  will  doe  not.     Behold  all  Persia 

swelling  in  the  pride  of  tbeir  owne  power,  the  Scythians  carelesse 
'•  what  courage  or   fortune  can  do,  the  Egyptians  dreaming  in  the  35 
;  southsayings  of  their  augures  and  gaping  over  the  smoakc  of  their 
)    beasts  intralls.     All  these,  Alexander,  are  to  be  subdued,  if  that 

1^ 

>  The  modnn  "  long  um  oT/Im  Liw."  *&.  tfs  t.  ar  tf.     M.  conccM  m  In  rexi, 

*  B\.  aaia  «« ,.  A.  gint  ic! 

'  t/trib'i  Plutarch,  Nun,  IV.  303-J04,  351,  369-370. 
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world  be  not  slipped. out  of  your  head  which  you  have  swome  to 
conquer  with  that  hand. 

AUx,  I  confcsse  the  labour's  iit  for  Alexander,  and  yet  Fccrea-4a 
tion  ncccssarie  among  so  many  assaults,  bloudic  wounds,  intolerable 
troubles.  Give  me  leave  a  little,  if  not  to  sit,  yet  to  breath.  And 
doubt  not  but  Alexander  can,  when  bee  will,  throw  affections  as 
faire  from  him  as  he  can  cowardise.  But  behold  Diogenes  talking 
with  one  at  his  tub.'  45 

Crjius.   One  penny,  Diogenes;  I  am  a  Cynicke, 
,  )  Diog.    Hee  made  thee  a  begger  that  first  gave  tbec  any  thing. 
iCrjius.    Why,  if  thou  wilt  give  nothing,  no  bodie  will  give  thee. 
'  Di^.    I  want  nothing  till  the  springs  drie  and  the  earth  perish. 

Crysiu.    I  gather  for  the  gods.  50 

Dwg,    And  I  care  not  for  those  gods  which  want  money. 

Crjius.    Thou  art  not  a  right  ^  Cyniclc,  that  wilt  give  nothing. 

Disg.   Thou  art  not,  that  wilt  bcgge  any  thing. 

Crjiut  [crossing  It  jiUxatuitr^.  Alexander!  King  Alexander  I 
Give  a  poore  Cynicic  a  groat.'  55 

AUx.    It  is  not  for  a  king  to  ^vc  a  groat. 

Crysus.    Then  give  me  a  ulent.* 

AUx.  It  is  not  for  a  begger  to  aske  a  talent.  Away  !  [Exit 
Crysus.  AUxandir  crtssis  W  thi  pari  of  tht  stage  oppositt  tht  tub  of 
Diogenes  where  Apellis  and  Campaspt  are.'\  60 

Apelles'i 

Apel.    Here. 

AUx.  Now,  gentlewoman,  doth  not  your  beautie  put  the  painter 
to  his  trumpe? 

Camp.  Yes,  my  lord,  seeing  so  disordered  a  countenance,  hee 
fcarcth  hee  shall  shadow  a  deformed  counterfeite.  .       65 

AUx.  Would  he  could  colour  the  life  with  the  feature!  And 
mee  thinketh,  ApcHcs,  were  you  as  cunning  as  report  saith  you  are, 

1  Diogena  cnteit  bcftirr  Crysui ;  n,  more  pnibibly,  hu  been  on  the  itige  in  hii  tub  ante 
II.  I.     Seep.  301. 

'  In  thn  ind  the  next  tine,  the  ipcaken  refer  to  the  popular  idea  that  true  C^ytuci  deHwd 

*  Fourpence.      Often  med  for  i  rery  muQ  lum- 

*  At  Alexander  calla,  be  ii  luppoeeil  to  enter  the  houie  of  Apella.      See  p.  306,  ootE  t. 
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you  may  paint  flowrcs  as  well  with  Ewcct  smcis  as  fr«h  colours, 
observing  in  your  mixture  such  things  as  should  draw  neere  to  their 
savours.  70 

jfpel.  Your  Majestic  must  know,  it  is  no  lessc  hard  to  paint 
savours  than  venues ;  colours  can  neither  speake  nor  tbinke. 

Jltx.   Where  doe  you  first  begin  when  you  draw  any  picture  ? 

Apti,    The  proportion  of  the  face  in  just  compasse  as  I  can. 

Mtx.    I  would  begin  with  the  eye,  as  a  light  to  all  the  rest.  75 

yiptl.  ir  you  will  paint,  as  you  are  a  king,  Your  Majestic  may 
beginne  where  you  please ;  but  as  you  would  bee  a  painter,  you 
must  b^n  with  the  face. 

Jlex,    Aurclius  ^  would  in  one  houre  colour  foure  faces. 

Aptl,    I  marvaile  in  halfe  an  houre  hec  did  not  foure.  80 

Jiex.    Why,  is  it  so  easie  ? 

jlpel.    No;  but  he  doth  it  so  homely. 

Jlex.    When  will  you  finish  Campaspe  f 

Jptl.  Never  finish ;  for  alwayes  in  absolute  beauty  there  is 
somewhat  above  art.  85 

jIUx.    Why  should  not  I  by  labour  be  as  cunning  as  Apelles  ? 

jlpel.  God  shield  you  should  have  cause  to  be  so  cunning*  as 
Apelles ! 

Alex.  Me  thinketh  foure  colours  are  sufficient  to  shadow  any 
countenance ;  and  so  it  was  in  the  time  of  Phydias.^  90 

Apel.  Then  had  men  fewer  fancies  and  women  not  so  many 
favours.*  For  now,  if  the  haire  of  her  cyebrowes  be  blacke,  yet 
must  the  haire  of  her  head  be  yellow ;  ^  the  attire  of  her  head  must 
bee  different  from  the  habit  of  her  bodie,  else  would  the  picture 
secme  like  the  blazon  of  ancient  armory,"  not  like  the  sweet  delight  95 
of  new-found  amiablenesse.^     For,  as  in  garden  knots  ^  diversitic 


>  For  the  original  oFihii  Ke  Holland,  XXXV.  7. 

*  Look],  with  iDniething  of  tlie  icnic  of  attnctioni. 

'  At  thii  rime  it  wm  ^thionible  to  dye  the  h»ir  yellow  in  complimoit  to  the  lutunl  color 
the  Queen'i  hair.    P. 

*  A  dcKiiption  limple  becauic  ancient  irmaur  lacked  tbe  Tuied  markingt  of  Elitabethin 

'  Lovdinen.  *  OnumenCal  imngBnenti  of  flower-bedi. 
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of  odours  make  a  more  sweete  savour,  or  as  in  musiquc  divers 
strings  cause  a  more  delicate  consent,^  so,  in  painting,  the  more 
colours,  the  better  counterfeit,  —  observing  black  for  a  ground,  and 
the  rest  for  grace. , 

Alex.  Lend  me  thy  pensill,  Apelles ;  I  will  paint,  and  thou  slult 
judge. 

Jpel,    Here. 

AUx,    The  coale*  breakes. 

Apel,   You  Icane  too  hard. 

Alex.    Now  it  blackes  not. 

Apil.    You  leane  too  soft. 

Alex.   This  is  awrie. 

Apel.   Your  eye  goeth  not  with  your  hand. 

AUx,    Now  it  is  worse.  i 

Apel.   Your  hand  goeth  not  with  your  minde. 

Altx.  Nay,  if  all  be  too  hard  or  soft,  —  so  many  rules  aad 
regards  that  ones  hand,  ones  eye,  ones  minde  must  all  dnw 
together,  —  I  had  rather  bee  setting  of  a  battcll  than  blottii^  of 
a  boord.'     Biit  how  have  I  done  here?  nj 

Apel.    Like  a  king. 

Alex.  I  thinke  so }  but  nothing  more  unlike  a  painter.*  Well, 
Apelles,  Campaspe  is  finished  as  I  wish.  Dismisse  her,  and  bring 
presently  her  counterfeit  after  me. 

Apel.    I  will.  i:ii 

Alex.  [(71  he  crosses  the  stage.'\  Now,  Hephestion,  doth  not  this 
matter  cotton  VS  I  would  ?  ^  Campaspe  looketh  pleasantly ;  libertit 
wilt  encrease  her  beautie,  and  my  love  shall  advance  her  honour. 

Hep.    I  will  not  contrarie  your  Majestie ;  for  time  must  w«re 
out  that  love  hath  wrought,  and  reason  weane  what  appetite  nursed.  12; 
[Campaspe  passes  en  her  toay  «  ibe  farther  ^.] 

AUx.  How  stately  shee  passeth  by,  yet  how  soberly,  a  gweete 
consent  in  her  countenance,  with  a  chaste  disdaine,  desire  mingled 


'  The  chircoal  with  which  Almnder  ii  dBwing. 

*  Tbc  old  picluit)  wot  painted  on  wooden  paneb. 

*  For  the  luggcKton  for  thU  kioc,  mc  HoUind,  XXXV.  lo. 

*  Go  a  I  wiih. 
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with  coyncsse,  and  —  I  cannot  tell  how  to  tcnne  it — a  cunt,  yeeld- 
ing  modesty ! ' 

Hep.    Let  her  passe.  130 

Alex.   So  shee  shall  for  the  fairest  on  the  eanh  !    . 
Exeunt  \_AItxander  and  Htpheilun  at  one  side  aftbe  stage,  Afeltei  et  the  ilher.'] 


Actus  tertius.     Scsena  quarta.* 
[Eater']  P«Yu.ua  [j8^]  Manes. 

Ppfllus.    I  shall  be  hanged  for  tarrying  so  long. 

Mams.    I  pray  God  my  master  be  not  flowne  before  I  come ! 

lEnter  Apilk,.-\ 

Psylius.    Away,  Manes,  my  master  doth  come.  [Exit  Maiui.^ 

ApeL   Where  have  you  beene  all  this  while  ? 

Psylius.    Nowhere  but  here.  5 

Apel.    Who  was  here  sithens  my  comming  f 

Psylius.    Nobodie. 

Afel.  Ungracious  wag,  I  perceive  you  have  beene  a  lojrtering! 
Was  Alexander  iTobodie  \ 

Psylius.    He  was  a  king,  I  meant  no  mean  bodie.  10 

ApeL  I  wilt  cudgell  your  bodie  for  it,  and  then  will  I  say  it  was 
no  bodie,  because  it  was  no  honest  bodie.  Away,  in  !  Exit  Psjllus. 
Unfortunate  Apelles,  and  therefore  unfortunate  because  Apellcs ! 
Hast  thou  by  drawing  her  beautie  brought  to  passe  that  thou  canst 
scarce  draw  thine  owne  breath  ?  And  by  so  much  the  more  hast  15 
thou  increased  thy  care  by  how  much  the  more  hast  thou  *  shewed 
thy  cunning  ?  Was  it  not  sufficient  to  behold  the  iire  and  warme 
thee,  but  with  Satyrus  thou  must  kisse  the  fire  and  burne  thee? 
O  Campaspe,  Campaspe!  Art  must  yeeld  to  nature,  reason  to 
appetite,  wisdomc  to  aflection  !    Could  Pigmalion  entreate  by  prayer  20 

1  "Modtaty  tempcml  in  jielding  bif  ■  CMitnMuig  emolian. "     F. 

■  Preceding  e£lk>ni  jainid,  Befiire  the  home  of  Apellet.  Ii  i  diviwin  needed  ?  Apella 
m^bc  rcnnjn  when  Alexander  and  Hcpbesdon  leaTe,  and  j(M  befbn  Piyllua  erica  "Awaj, 
Manet,"  aee  hia  page  and  move  [owaid  him.      Bl.  '  E^lliu,  Manea,  Apellei.' 

■  Bl.  H^a  lUn  bail.     F.  and  H.  Miike  out  tbe  &«  bm.     !•  U  not  man  lifcd|r  thu  the 
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to  have  his  ivory  turned  into  flesh,  and  cannot  Apelles  obtainc  by 
plaints  to  have  the  picture  of  his  love  changed  to  life  \     Is  painting 
so  farre  inferiour  to  carving?      Or  dost  thou,  Venus,  more  delight 
to  bee  hewed  with  chizets  then  shadowed  with  colours  \     What 
Pigmalion,  or  what  Pyrgoteles,  or  what  Lysippus  is  bee,'  that  ever  25 
made  thy  face  so  faire  or  spread  thy  fame  so  farre  as  I  ?     Unlessc, 
Venus,  in  this  thou  envicst  mine  art, , that  in  colouring  my  sweet 
Campaspc  I  have  left  no  place  by  cunning  to  make  thee  so  ami- 
able,'    But,  alas,  shee  is  the  paramour  to  a  prince  !     Alexander,  the 
monarch  of  the  earth,  hath  both  her  body  and  affection.      For  what  30 
is  it  that  kings  cannot  obtaine  by  prayers,  threats,  and  promises  .' 
Will  not  shee  thinlcc  it  better  to  sit  under  a  cloth  of  estate  ^  like  a 
queene  than  in  a  poore  shop  like  a  huswife,  and  esteeme  it  sweeter 
to  be  the  concubine  of  the  lord  of  the  world  than  spouse  to  a  painter 
in   Athens?     Yes,  yes,  Apelles,  thou  maist  swimme  against  the 35 
streame  with  the  crab,  and  feede  against  the  windc  with  the  deere, 
and  peck  against  the  Steele  with  the  cockatrice  :*  starres  arc  to  be 
looked  at,  not  reached  at ;  princes    to   be   yeelded    unto,  not   con- 
tended with  i  Campaspe  to  be  honoured,  not  obtained ;  to  be  painted, 
not  possessed  of  thee.     O  faire  face!  O  unhappy  hand!     And  why  40 
didst  thou  drawe  it — ^ so  faire  a  face?     O  beautifuU  countenance, 
the  expres  image  of  Venus,  but  somwhat  fresher,  the  only  patternc 
of  that  eternitie  which  Jupiter  dreaming,  asleepe,  could  not  con- 
ceive wine  waking!      Blush,  Venus,  for  I   am  ashamed  to  ende 
thee !  I.  Now  must  I  paint  things  unpossible  for  mine  art  but  agree-  45 
able  witn  my  affections,  —  deepe  and  hollow  sighes,  sad  and  melan- 
cholie  thoughtes,  woundes  and  slaughters  of  conceits,  a  life  posting  / 
to  death,  a  death  galloping  from  life,  a  wavering  constancie,  an  un- 7  ' 
setled  resolution,  and  what  not,  Apelles  ?    And  what  but  Apelles  ?  1. , 

1  "  Almniia'  nrighcly  ferind  by  apma  ctUct,  thii  no  man  ihould  draw  \a  pottrot  in  col- 
oun  hut  ApcUci  ihe  painter  :  that  none  thouid  engnvc  hii  pencnugc  but  P)Tgt)(B(ei.  the  pxwa : 
ind  lut  of  all,  llut  no  workman  ihould  uit  hit  image  in  bnisK  but  Lyiipput.  a  Iwinda," 
Hollind,  VII,  I,  ' 

■  Apello  addnssa  lien  ind  in  1.  f4.apicluiE  of  Venui,  whicli  he  really  left  untinulud.    Hoi-.       /' 
land,  XXXV.  ii.  \ 


«  BaiiUsk,  Holland,  Vlll.  ii. 

*  "Dol  ey  paint  what  not  (what  ii  not)  Apello?     What  are  all  thoe  —  aglu,  h 

,  but  ApelkshinucifP" 


;_  it'  ■. 
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But  as  they  that  are  shakcti  with  a  feaver  are  to  be  warmed  with  50 
cloathes,  not  groanes,  and  as  he  that  melteth  in  a  consumption  is 
to  be  recured  by  colices,^  not  conceits,  so  the  feeding  canker  of  ray 
care,  the  never-dying  wonnc  of  my  heart,  is  to  be  killed  by  coun- 
sell,  not  cries,  by  applying  of  remedies,  not  by  replying  of  reasons. 
And  sith  in  cases  desperate  there  must  be  used  medicines  that  are  55 
extreame,  I  will  hazard  that  little   life  that  is  left,  to   restore  the 
greater  part  that  is  lost;  and  ^hja. shall  be  my  tirst  practise,  —  for 
wit  must  worke  where  authoritie  is  not,  —  as  soone  as  Alexander 
hath  viewed  this  portraiture,  I  will  by  devise  give  it  a  blemish,  that 
by  that  meanes  she  may  come  againe  to  my  shop ;  and  then   as  60 
good  it  were  to  utter  my  love  and  die  with  denial!  as  conceale  it 
and  live  in  dispaire. 

Song  by  Apelles. 

Cupid  and  my  Campaspe  playd 

At  cardes  for  kisses ;  Cupid  payd. 

He  stakes  his  quiver,  bow,  and  arrows,  65 

His  mothers  doves,  and  teeme  of  sparows ; 

Looses  them,  too.     Then,  downc  he  throwes 

The  corrall  of  his  lippe,  the  rose 

Growing  on's  cheek,  —  but  none  knows  how, — 

With  these,  the  cristatLpf  his  brow,  70 

And  then  the  dimple  of  his  chinne; 

All  these  did  my  Campaspe  winnc. 

At  last,  hee  set  her  both  his  eyes ; 

Shee  won,  and  Cupid  blind  did  rise. 

O  love !  has  shee  done  this  to  thee  i  75 

What  shall,  alas,  become  of  mee  P ,  [Exit  Afellti.'\ 

I  Culliiu,  (trangtlieniag  jcllio. 
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Actus  quartus.     Saena  prima.^ 
[£ff//r]  SoLDon,  Pstllub,  [<tff^]  GtAHictftn.* 

SoL  This  is  the  place,  the  day,  the  time,  that  Dittoes  hath 
appointed  to  lUe. 

Psyllus.  I  will  not  loose  the  flight  of  so  faire  a  foulcas  Dic^nes 
is  though  my  master  cudgell  my  no  body  as  he  threatned. 

Gran.    What,  Psyllus,  will  the  beast  wag  his  wings  to  day  ?  5 

[Ent*r  Mmui.'] 

Psyllus.  Wee  shall  heare  j  for  here  commeth  Manes.  Manes, 
will  it  be  ? 

Manes.  Be?  He  were  best  be  as  cunning  as  a  bee,  or  else 
shortly  he  will  not  bee  at  all. 

Gran.    How  is  bee  furnished  to  flic  >     Hatb  he  feathers  P  10 

Manes.  Thou  art  an  asse!  Capons,  geese,  and  owles,  have 
feathers.  He  hath  found  Dedalus  old  waxen  wings,*  and  hath 
bcenc  pcecing  them  this  moneth,  he  is  so  broad  in  the  shoulders. 
O,  you  shall  see  him  cut  the  ayre  even  like  a  tonoys ! 

Sol.    Me  thinkes  so  wise  a  man  should  not  bee  so  mad;  his  body  15 
must  needs  be  too  heavie. 

■Manes.  Why,  bee  hath  eaten  nothing  this  seven  night  but  corke 
and  feathers. 

Psyllus  [asidi\ .     Touch  him,*  Manes. 

Manes.    Hee  ts  so  light  that  bee  can  scarce  keepe  bim  from  flying  20 
at  midnight.  Pepulus  uttrat. 

Manes.  See  they  begin  to  flockc,  and,  behold,  my  master  bustels 
himselfe  to  flic.  \.'^l>'3  'l''"^  nearer  the  tub.'\ 

Dkgf'   You  wicked  and  bewitched  Athenians,  whose  bodies  make 
the  earth  to  groane,  and  whose  breathes  infect  the  ayrc  with  stench,  IS 
come  ye  to  sec  Diogenes  flie  ?     Diogenes  commeth  to  see  you  sinkc. 
Yea,^  call  me  dogge !     So  I  am,  for  I  long  to  gnaw  the  bons  in 
your  skins.     Yee  tearme  me  an  hater  of  men  !     No,  I  am  a  hater 

I  The  niuket'plice.     M.  *  Bl.  uUi  <  Mina,  Diagawt,  Fopohn.' 

•  Ovid,  Mia.  VIII.  *  Guy  him. 

*  Diogcno  hiu  probilil;^  been  in  til  nib  dnce  hu  dulogue  with  O^tiu,  p.  ]oS. 
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of  your  manners.  Your  lives,  dissolute,  not  fearing  death,  will 
prove  your  deaths  desperat,  not  hoping  for  life.  What  do  you  else  30 
,  in  Athens  but  sleepe  in  the  day  and  surfeit  in  the  night, — backe-gods 
in  the  morning  with  pride,  in  the  evening  belly-gods  with  gluttony  ! 
You  flatter  kings,  and  call  them  gods.  Speak  truth  of  your  selves 
and  confesse  you  are  divels !  From  the  bee  you  have  taken,  not 
the  honey,  but  the  wax,  to  make  your  religion,  framing  it  to  the  35 
time,  not  to  the  truth.  Your  filthy  lust  you  colour  under  a  courtly 
colour  of  love,  injuries  abroad  under  the  title  of  policies  at  home ; 
and  secret  malice  crcepcth  under  the  name  of  publikc  justice.  You 
have  caused  Alexander  to  drie  up  springs  and  plant  vines,  to  sow 
rocket  and  weed  enditf,^  to  sheare  she^ie,  and  shrine  ^  foxes.  All  40 
conscience  is  sealed  ^  at  ^tfagns:  swearing  commeth  of  a  hot  met- 
tle; lying  of  a  quick  wit ;  flattery  of  a  flowing  tongue ;  undecent 
talke  of  a  merry  disposition.  All  things  arc  lawfull  at  Athens: 
either  you  think  there  are  no  gods,  or  I  must  think  ye  arc  no  men. 
You  build  as  though  you  should  live  for  ever  and  surfeit  as  though  45 
you  should  die  to  morrowe.  None  teacheth  true  philosophie  but 
Aristotle,  because  hee  was  the  kings  schoole-master !  O  times  ! 
O  men !  O  corruption  in  manners !  Remember  that  greene  grasse 
must  turne  to  drie  hay.  When  you  sleepe,  you  are  not  sure  to  wake ; 
and  when  you  rise,  not  certainc  to  lie  downe.  Looke  you  never  so  50 
high,  your  heads  must  lie  level  with  your  feet.  Thus  have  I  ^owne 
over*  your  disordered  lives;  and  if  you  will  not  amend  your  man- 
ners, I  will  studie  to  flie  further  from  you,  that  I  may  bee  neerer  to 
honest  ie.' 

Sol.    Thou  ravest,  Diogenes,  for  thy  life  is  different  from  thy  55 
words.     Did  not  I  see  thee  come  out  of  a  brothell  house  i    Was  it 
not  a  shame  1 

Dhg.    It  was  no  shame  to  goe  out,  but  a  shame  to  goe  in. 

Gran.    It  were  a  good  deede.  Manes,  to  bcate  thy  master. 

Mants.   You  were  as  good  cate  my  master.  60 

Ont  tf  tht  PtgpU,    Hast  thou  made  us  all  fooles,  and  wilt  thou  not 
flie? 

^  Sow  the  inedibk  and  wetd  out  the  edible.  *  Shut  up  »  if  pRcioua. 

*  '*In  bkoBT}  italid  mojaVin^."      Do.  *  Ruted  it. 

*  Fb  "—■'■—'  of  Diogcna  timiUr  to  chii  tceoe  tec  Uvii  tj  FtUtufberi,  VI.  405. 
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Dhg,    I  tetl  thee,  unlesse  thou  be  honest,  I  will  flie.' 

PeapU.    Dog,  dog,  take  a  bone  ! 

Dieg.   Thy  father  need  feare  no  dogs,  but  dogi^thy  father.*  65 

People.  Wc  will  tell  Alexander  that  thou  reprovcst  him  behiijde 
his  back. 

Dhg.    And  I  will  tell  him  that  you  flatter  him  before  his  face. 

PeBpU.   Wee  will  cause  all  the  boyes  in  the  strectc  to  hisse  at  thee. 

Diog.    Indecdc,  I  thinke  the  Athenians  have  their  children  readie  70 
for  any  vice,  because  they  bee  Athenians. 

[Exeunt  Pepulus  and  S«UnmJ\ 

Manes.   Why,  master,  meane  you  not  to  flie  \ 

Dug.    No,  Manes,  not  without  wings. 

Manes.    Everybody  will  account  you  a  lyar. 

Diog.   No,  I  warrant  you,  for  I  will  alwayes  say  the  Athenians  75 
arc  mischcvous. 

Psyllus.  I  care  not ;  it  was  sport  enough  for  mcc  to  see  these  old 
huddles*  hit  home. 

Gran.    Nor  I. 

Psyllus.    Come,  let  us  goe;  and  hereafter  when  I  meane  to  rayleSo 
upon  any  body  openly,  it  shall  bee  given  out,  I  will  flie.         Exttmi. 

Actus  quartus.     Scxna  secunda.' 

[Enter"]  Campaspe.* 

Camp.  sola.  Campaspc,  it  is  hard  to  judge  whether  thy  choyce 
be  more  unwise  or  thy  chance  unfortunate.  Docst  thou  preferre 
—  but  stay,  utter  not  that  in  wordes  which  maketh  thine  eares  to 
glow  with  thoughts.  Tush,  better  thy  tongue  wagge  than  thy 
heart  breake !  Hath  a  painter  crept  further  into  thy  mindc  than  ^  5 
prince ;  —  Apellcs,  than  Alexander .'     Fond  wench,  the  basenes  of 

'  Diggena  icten  lo  tl.  50-54,  p.  315.  ThraugbouC  Diogcoa  H  1T17  like  a  Cynic  ■ 
deKribcd  m  Luciin'a  "Sale  of  the  Philonpben. " 

*  Diogenet,  thinking  of  himElf  u  olds  dun  mon  of  the  ciowil  aod  wita-  than  anjr,  nana 
hinudf,  apparently,  in  ■  ch;  &cher.'  "Diogeoea  need  lai  no  cun  like  yau,  but  you  need  far 
a  ntjng  from  me." 

'  Decrepit  penona. 

*  A  room  in  the  palate.  M.  Why  not  the  bouK  of  Apellci,  into  which  the  pvnteraad 
Camptpe  go  after  the  laai  hoe*  of  theacene?  *B1.  'Campaape,  Apellei.' 
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thy  minde  bcwraies  the  meannesse  of  thy  birth.     But,  alas,  aficc- 
tion  is  a  fire  which  kindlcth  as  well^  in  the  bramble  as  in  the  oake, 
and  catcheth  hold  where  it  first  lightcth,  not  where  it  may  best 
bume.     Larkes,  that  mount  aloft  in  the  ayre,  build  their  neasts  i 
below  in  the  earth ;  and  women  that  cast  their  eyes  upon  kings  may 
place  their  hearts  upon  vassals.     A  needle  will  become  thy  fingers 
better  than  a  lute,  and  a  distatFe  is  fitter  for  thy  hand  than  a  scepter. 
Antes  live  safely  till  they  have  gotten  wings,  and  juniper  is  not , 
blowne  up  till  it  hath  gotten  an  high  top:  the  mea n e' estate~S~w i tli-  15 
out  care  as  long  as  it  continueth  without  pride,     [Enter  ApelUs,"^ 
But  here  commeth  Apelles,  in  whom  I  would  there  were  the  Ulce 
affection. 

Jpil.    Gentlewoman,  the  misfortune  I  had  with  your  picture  will 
put  you  to  some  paincs  to  sit  againe  to  be  painted.  20 

Camp.    It  is  small  paines  for  mee  to  sit  still,  but  infinite  for  you 
to  draw  still. 

Apel.    No,  madame;   to   painte  Venus  was  a  pleasure,  but  to 
shadow  the  sweete  face  of  Campaspe,  it  is  a  heaven  I 

Camp.    If  your  tongue  were  made  of  the  same  flesh  that  your  25 
heart  is,  your  words  would  bee  as  your  thoughts  are ;   but,  such  a 
common  thing  it  is  amongst  you  to  commend  that  oftentimes  fof 
fashion  sake  you  call  them  beautifull  whom  you  know  blacke. 

yipel.   What  might  men  doe  to  be  beleeved  ? 

Camp.    Whet  their  tongue  on  their  hearts.  30 

Apel.    So  they  doe,  and  speake  as  they  thinke. 

Camp.    I  would  they  did ! 

Apil.    I  would  they  did  not ! 

Camp.   Why,  would  you  have  them  dissemble  ? 

Apei.   Not  in  love,  but  their  love.'     But  will  you  give  mee  leave  35 
to  aske  you  a  question  without  ofFence  i 

Camp.   So  that  you  will  answere  mee  another  without  excuse. 

Apel.   Whom  doe  you  love  best  in  the  world  f 

Camp.    He  that  made  me  last  in  the  world. 

Afil.    That  was  2  god.  40 

'BL,  'uwell.' 

'"ApcUci  mwld  biK  ao  dinonUing  in  ital  love,  but  onl]r  in  the  amiiiatHl  lo*t  be 
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Camp.    I  had  thought  it  had  bcene  a  man.     But  whom  doe  jrou 
honour  most,  Apelles  f 

Jpel.    The  thing  that  is  likest  you,  Campaspe. 

Camp.    My  picture } 

Apil.    I  dare  not  venture  upon  your  person.     But  come,  let  us  45 
go  in ;  for  Alexander  will  thinke  it  long  till  we  rctiune.         Exenrnt. 


Actus  quartus.     Scsena  terda.* 
{Enier^  Clytui  [m^]   Pakubnio. 


Cfytui,  We  heare  nothing  of  our  embassage,  —  a  colour*  belilce 
to  bicare  our  eyes  or  tickle  our  eares  or  inflame  our  hearts.  But 
what  doth  Alexander  in  (he  meane  season  but  use  for  tantara, — t»i, 
/a,  la  i  *  for  his  hard  couch,  downc  beds  \  for  his  handfull  of  water, 
his  standing-cup  of  wine  ?  *  5 

Par.  Clytus,  I  mislike  this  new  delicacie  and  pleasing  peace, 
for  what  else  do  we  see  now  than  a  kind  of  softnes  in  every  mans 
minde :  bees  to  make  their  hives  in  souldiers  helmets ; '  our  steeds 
furnished  with  footclothes  of  gold,  insteede  of  sadles  of  Steele; 
more  time  to  be  required  to  scowre  the  rust  of  our  weapons  than  10 
there  was  wont  to  be  in  subduing  the  countries  of  our  enemies. 
Sithence  Alexander  fell  from  his  hard  armour  to  his  soft  robes, 
behold  the  face  of  his  court:  youths  that  were  wont  to  cany 
devises  of  victory  in  their  shields  engrave  now  posies  of  love  in 
their  ringes  \  they  that  were  accustomed  on  trotting  horses  to  15 
charge  the  enemie  with  a  launce,  now  in  easie  cochcs  ride  up  and 
down  to  court  ladies ;  in  steade  of  sword  and  target  to  hazard  their 
lives,  use  pen  and  paper  to  paint  their  loves ;  yea,  such  a  feare  and 
faintnesse  is  growne  in  court  that  they  wish  rather  to  hearc  the 
blowing  of  a  home  to  hunt  than  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  to  fight.  20 

■  The  pibcc.      M.  ■  pRten. 

'  "  For  the  K>und  of  the  wir  Crumpet,  the  vtrice  of  the  ■ngei."      F. 

*  A  large  ind  uHully  omimennl  drinking  cup,  made  tipedaUy  fa  the  dima  v  Bddioird. 
The  chief  guest  at  an  cncertainmeDt  or  the  preading  dignitaiy  wai  temi  from  il. 

'  An  engiaving  in  Alciati'i  Bmblimi,  repiaenting  beei  nraiming  into  the  jace-guard  of  a 
helmet  probably  provideil  this  linule.      F 
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O  Philip,  wcrt  thou  alive  to  sec  this  alteration,  —  thy  men  turned 
to  women,  thy  souldicrs  to  lovers,  gloves  worne  in  velvet  caps,'  in 
Stead  of  plumes  in  graven  helmets, —  thou  wouldest  either  dye 
among  them  for  sorrow  or  counfound  ^  them  for  anger. 

Clytut.    Cease,  Paimenio,  least  in  speaking  what  becommeth  thee  25 
not,  thou  feeic  what  liketh  thee   not:    truth   is  never  with  out  a 
^scracht  face;   whose  tongue  although   it  cannot  be   cut  out,  yet 
must  it  be  tiol  up. 

Par.  It  grieveth  me  not  a  little  for  Hephestion,  who  thirsteth 
for  honour,  not  ease ;  but  such  is  his  fonune  and  neemesse  in  3^ 
friendship  to  Alexander  that  hee  must  lay  a  pillow  under  his  head 
when  hee  would  put  a  taiget  in  his  hand.  But  let  us  draw  in,  to 
see  how  well  it  becomes  them  to  tread  the  measures  in  a  daunce' 
that  were  wont  to  set  the  order  for  a  march.  ExtMHt. 


Actus  quartus.     Scxna  quarta.* 
[Enter]  Apblles  [ani]  Campaspe. 

Aptl.    I  have  now,  Campaspe,  almost  made  an  endc. 

Camp,    You  told  mee,  Apelles,  you  would  never  end. 

jlptl.    Never  end  my  love,  for  it  shal  be  "  eternall. 

Camp.    That  is,  neither  to  have  beginning  nor  ending. 

Apel.    You  are  disposed  to  mistake ;  I  hope  you  do  not  mistrust. 

Camp.    What  will  you  say,  if  Alexander  perceive  your  love  i 

Ap€l.    I  will  say  it  is  no  treason  to  love. 

Camp,    But  how  if  hee  will  not  suffer  thee  to  sec  my  person  \ 

Apel.   Then  will  I  gaze  continually  on  thy  picture. 

Camp.    That  will  not  feede  thy  heart.  I 

Apel.  Yet  shall  it  fill  mine  eye.  Besides,  the  sweet  thoughts, 
the  sure  hopes,  thy  protested  faith,  wil  cause  me  to  embrace  thy 
shadow  continually  in  mine  armes,  of  the  which  by  strong  imagina- 
tion I  will  make  a  substance. 

1  Glorei  were  worn  in  the  hat  for  three  poipoKi,  —  u  rhe  bvor  of  a  miitreta,  the  menMiiil 
of  ■  fiiend,  aad  u  a  mark  to  clialknge  an  enemy. 

'  DearoT-  *  To  dance  in  a  tlow  and  ■tacdy  bahion. 
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Camp.    Wei,  I  must  be  gone.     But  this  assure  your  sdfc,  that  1 15 
had  rather  be  in  thy  shop  grinding  colours   than   in   Alexander's 
court  following  higher  fortunes,      [-^j  sht  crones  the  'lag*^^      Foolish 
wench,  what  hast  thou  done  ?     That,  alas,  which  cannot  be  undone ; 
and  therefore  I  feare  me  undone.     But  content  is  such  a  life ;  I 
care  not  for  aboundance.     O  Apelles,  thy  love  commeth  from  the  20 
heart  but  Alexander's  from  the  mouth  !     The  love  of  kings  is  like 
the  blowing  of  winds,  which  whistle  sometimes  gently  among  the 
leaves  and  straight  waies  turne  the  trees  up  by  the  rootes;  or  fire,, 
which  warmcth  afarre  otf,  and  burneth  neere  hand ;   or  the  sea, 
which  malfcth  men  hoise  their  sailcs  in  a  flattering  calme,  and   to  25 
cut  their  mastes  in  a  rough  storme.     They  place  affection  by  times, 
by  policy,  by  appoyntment.      If  they  frowne,  who  dares  call  them 
unconstanti   if  bewray  secrets,  who  will  tearmc  them  untrue ;  if 
fall  to  other  loves,  who  trembles  not,  if  hce  call  them  unfaithful! .' 
In  kings  there  can  bee  no  love  but  to  queencs;  for  as  neere  must  30 
they  mcete  in  majestic  as  they  doc  in  affection.     It  is  requisite  to 
stand  aloofe  from  kings  love,  Jove,  and  lightening.  Exit. 

Apel?  Now,  Apelles,  gather  thy  wits  tc^ther.  Campaspe  is  no 
Icssc  wise  then  faire ;  thy  selfe  must  be  no  lesse  cunning  then  faith- 
full.^     It  is  no  small  matter  to  be  rivall  with  Alexander.  35 

\_Entfr  Pace  of  Alexander.] 

Page.  Apelles,  you  must  come  away  quickly  with  the  picture 

the  king  thinkcth  that  now  you  have  painted  it,  you  play  with  it. 

Apel.  If  I  would  play  with  pictures,  I  have  enough  at  home. 

Page.  None,  perhaps,  you  like  so  well. 

Apel.  It  may  be  I  have  painted  none  so  well.  4c 

Page.  I  have  knowen  many  fairer  faces. 

Apel.  And  I  many  better  boyes.  Exeunt. 
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Actus  quintus.     Scaena  prima.' 

\Enter\  SvLvius,  Pekim,   Milo,  Trico,   \4iid'\  Manes.     [Diogenh 
in  bu  /ai.]* 

Sjl,    I  have  brought  my  sons,  Dic^encs,  to  be  taught  of  thee. 

Diog.    What  can  thy  sonnes  dq  ? 

Syl.    You  shall  see  their  qualities.     Dance,  sirha  ! 

Then  Perim  daneetb. 
How  like  you  this  ?     Doth  he  well  ? 

Dag.    The  better,  the  worser.*  5 

Byl,    The  musicke  very  good. 

Diog.  The  tnusitions  very  bad,  who  onely  study  to  have  their 
strings  in  tune,  never  framing  their  manners  to  order. 

SyL    Now  shall  you  sec  the  other.     Tumble,  sirha ! 

Mih  tumbUtb. 
How  like  you  this  ?     Why  do  you  laugh  ?  lO 

Diog.  To  see  a  wa^e  that  was  borne  to  breake  his  neck  by 
destinie  to  practise  it  by  art. 

MiU.    This  dogge  will  bite  me ;  I  will  not  be  with  him. 

Diog.    Feare  not  boy ;  dogges  eate  no  thistles. 

Perim.    I  marvell  what  dogge  thou  art,  if  thou  be  a  dogge.  15 

Diag.  When  I  am  hungry,  a  mastifei,  and  when  my  belly  is 
full,  a  span n ell. 

Syl.  Dost  thou  belceve*  that  there  arc  any  gods,  that  thou  art 
so  dogged  f 

Diog.    I  must  needs  belceve  there  are  gods,  for  I  thinkc  thee  an  20 
enemie  to  them. 

&}l.    Why  so  ? 

Ditg.  Because  thou  hast  taught  one  of  thy  sonnes  to  rule  his 
Ic^es  and  not  to  follow  learning,  the  other  to  bend  his  bodie  every 
way  and  his  minde  no  way.  25 

Perim.    Thou  doest  nothing  but  snarle  and  barke,  like  a  dc^e. 

'  The  marker-plaa.     M.  '  Bl.  puts  '  Diogcna '  brfcre  '  Sylviui.' 

■  Fur  [be  oripiul)  of  ihii  and  the  tirat,  thinl,  fourth,  lirih,  and  siith  of  Uiogencs'a  ipci -ha 
wlach  IbUcm  nc  Livii  nf  Pbiknptir,,  VI.  406,  415,  417,  418,  414,  418,  431. 
'  Dew  thou  Htrr 
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Diog.    It  is  the  next '  way  to  drive  away  a  theefe. 
Syi.    Now  shall  you  heare  the  third,  who  sings  like  a  nightingile. 
Ditg.    I  care  not ;  for  I  have  a  nightingale  to  sing  ^  her  selfe. 
&fl.    Sing,  sirha !  30 

Tkyco  tingelb. 

SoNG.» 

ATiat*  bird  so  sings  yet  so  dos  wayle  ? 

O  'tis  the  ravish'd  ^  nightingale. 

"  J"gi  j"g>  j"g>  j"6»  tereu,"  shee  cryes  j 

And  still  her  woes  at  midnight  rise. 

Brave  prick  song,^  who  is't  now  we  heare  ?  35 

None  but  the  larke  so  shrill  and  cleare. 

How  at  heavens  gats  ^  she  claps  her  wings. 

The  morne  not  waking  till  shee  sings! 

Heark,  heark,  with  what  a  pretty  throat 

Poore  Robin  Red-breast  tune$  his  note !  4'^ 

Heark  how  the  jolly  cuckoes  sing 

**  Cuckoe,"  to  welcome  in  the  spring ; 

*'  Cuckoe,"  to  welcome  in  the  spring. 

Syl.    Loe,  Diogenes !     I  am  sure  thou  canst  not  doe  so  much. 
Diog.    But  there  is  never  a  thrush  but  can,  +S 

5y/.    What  hast  thou  taught  Manes,  thy  man  ?  1 

1  RoifieM.  ^  n.  omin  u.     F.  ind  M.  Eiuat  h.    Qooy,  'up''      I 

*  Of  ciune  ihc  Song  lilli  into  three  iciniu,  with  diviiioiu  at  11.  35,  39.  — Gtn.  Si  I 

•  ThcB  Una  illusctite  well  how  the  memoiy  of  Shakeapeut  caught  iiul  held  ibe  ben  in  Ik 
lino  ol  othen.      Here,  Katlend  ihnnigli  icTcral  Una,  u  the  lint  line  of  the  weltJunn  mi      | 
in  Cymbtliiii ! — 

"  None  but  the  tarke  »  ihrill  and  deait. 
How  at  hnvent  galG  the  clapa  her  winga, 
The  mome  not  waking  [ill  ihe  Bngil 
Heark,  heark,  with  what  a  prell;  ihmal 
Poore  Robin  Red-breax  luna  his  note  ! " 

rcfereiKc  to  the  Kory  of  Philomela,  Ovid,  Miu.  VI. 
'  'Gate'  uln  Skakeapcare f     TIk  >>'  Awn  'ilx'? 
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Diog.    To  be  as  unlike  as  may  be  thy  sons. 
Manfs.    He  hath  taught  me  to  fast,  lie  hard,  and  run  awajr. 
Syl.    How  sayest  thou,  Perim,  wilt  thou  bee  with  him  ? 
Ptrim.    I,  so  he  will  teach  me  first  to  runne  away.  50 

Diog.    Thou  needest  not  be  taught,  thy  legges  are  so  nimble. 
Syl.    How  sayest  thou,  Mile,  wilt  thou  be  with  him  f 
Diag.    Nay,  hold  your  peace ;  hee  shall  not. 
Syl.    Why? 

Dieg,    There  is  not  roome  enough  for  him  and  me  to  tumble  55 
both  in  one  tub. 

Syt.    Well,   Diogenes,   I   perceive   my  sonnes   brooke   not    thy 


Diog.    I  thought  no  lessc,  when  they  knew  my  vertues. 

Syl.    Farewell,  Diogenes ;  thou  needcdst  not  have  scraped  rootes,  60 
if  thou  wouldst  have  followed  Alexander. 

Diog.    Nor  thou  have  followed  Alexander,  if  thou  hadst  scraped 
rootes.'  Exeunt  \all except  Diagenes.'^ 


Actus  quintus.     Scxna  secunda.' 

[Enter  Afelles.^ 

^pel.  I  feare  mee,  Apelles,  that  thine  eyes  have  blabbed  that 
which  thy  tongue  durst  not!  What  little  regard  hadst  thou! 
Whilest  Alexander  viewed  the  counterfeit  of  Campaspe,  thou 
stoodest  gazing  on  her  countenance.  If  he  espie  or  but  suspect, 
thou  must  needs  twice  perish,  —  with  his  hate  and  thine  owne  love. 
Thy  pale  lookes  when  he  blushed,  thy  sad  countenance  when  he 
smiled,  thy  sighes  when  he  questioned,  may  breed  in  him  a  jelousie, 
perchance  a  frenzie.  O  love !  I  never  before  knew  what  thou 
wert,  and  now  hast  thou  made  me  that  I  know  not  what  my  sclfe 
am!  Onely  this  I  know,  that  I  must  endure  intolerable  passions  i 
for  unknowne  pleasures.  Dispute  not  the  cause,  wretch,  but  yeeld 
to  it;  for  better  it  is  to  melt  with  desire  than  wrastle  with  love. 
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Cast  thy  selfe  on  thy  carefull  bed ;  be  content  to  live  unknown, 
and  die  unfound.'      O  Campaspe,  I  have  painted  thee  in  my  heart! 
Painted  \     Nay,  contrary  to  mine  arte,  imprinted ;  and  that  in  such  15 
deepc  characters  that  nothing  can  rase  it  out,  unlcsse  it  rubbe  my  * 
heart  out.  Exit. 

Actus  quintus.     Sctena  tertia.' 
\^Enter'\  Milectui,  pHitrcius,  [<iff</]  Lus.*     [Diooma  ii  a  bit  nti.'j 

Mil.    It  shall  goe  hard  but  this  peace  shall  bring  us  some  pleasure. 

Phry.    Downe  with  armes,  and  up  with  leggesT     This  is  a  worid 
for  the  nonce  !  * 

-Lais.   Sweet  youths,   if  you  knew'  what  it  were  to  save  your 
sweet  blood,  you   would   not   so   foolishly  go  about  to  spend   it,    5 
What  delight  can  there  be  in  gashing,  to  make  foulc  scarrcs  in  fairc 
faces,  and  crooked  maimes  in  streight  legges,  as  though  men,  being 
borne  goodly  by   nature,  would   of  purpose    become  deformed  by     r 
folly,  —  and  all,  forsooth  for  a  new-found  tearme,  called  vaUa^^t,^ 
a  word  which  breedeth  more  quarrels  than  the  sense  can  commOi^o 
dation  ?  '^ 

Mil.    It  is  true,  Lais,  a  feather-bed  hath  no  fellow.     Good  drtnke 
makes  good  blood,  and  shall  pelting'  words  spill  it  f 

Phry.    I  meane  to  enjoy  the  world,  and  to  draw  out  my  life  at 
the  wire-drawers;-  not  to  curtail  it  off  at  the  cutlers.  15 

Lais.  You  may  lalke  of  warre,  speake  bigge,  conquer  worlds 
with  great  words;  but  stay  at  home,  where  in  steadc  of  alarums 
you  shall  have  dances,  for  hot  battailes  with  fierce  men,  gentle 
skirmishes  with  faire  women.  These  pewter  coatcs*  can  never  sit 
so  well  as  satten  doublets.  Beleeve  me,  you  cannot  conceive  the  20 
pleasure  of  peace  unlesse  you  despise  the  rudenes  of  warre. 

Mil.    It  is  so.     But  see  Diogenes  prying  over  his  tub !     Dit^enes 
what  sayest  thou  to  such  a  morsell  P  [PtinitHg  u  X^u.j 

1  ■■  Be  content  ID  Ere  with  thy  love  unapicnni,  and  to  die  whh  k  ddAkotdbL" 
*  Quanoe  and  Bl.  liy.     Corrected  by  Do.  *  For  the  pi  .  -      . 

»  The  imrket-pbce.     M.  •  Bl.  *«». 

<  Bl.  adda  ■  Diogrnea, '  '  Contemptible. 
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Diog.  I  say  I  would  spit  it  out  of  my  mouth,  because  it  should 
not  poyson  my  stomacke.  25 

Phry.    Thou  speakcst  as  thou  an ;  it  is  noe  meate  for  dc^es. 

Diog,    I  am  a  dogge,  and  philosophy  rates '  me  from  carrion. 

Lais.  Uncivil  wretch,  whose  manners  are  answerable  to  thy 
calling,  the  time  was  thou  wouldest  have  had  my  company,  had  it 
not  beene,  as  thou  saidst,  too  deare.  30 

Diog,  I  remember  there  was  a  thing  that  I  repented  mee  of,  and 
now  thou  hast  tolde  it.  Indeed,  it  was  too  deare  of  nothing,^  and 
thou  deare  to  no  bodie. 

Lais.    Downc,  villaine,  or  I  wilt  have  thy  head  broken  ! 

Mil.    Will  you  couch  ?  «  35 

Phry.  Avant,  curre !  Come,  sweet  Lays,  let  us  goe  to  some 
place  and  possesse  peace.  But  first  let  us  sing ;  there  is  more 
pleasure  in  tuning  of  a  voyce,  than  in  a  volly  of  shot.         \_A  Song.'] 

Mil.    Now  let  us  make  hast,  least  Alexander  finde  us  here  ! 

Exeunt  \alltx(ept  Dhgeaes.'] 

Actus  quintus.     Sceena  quarta.* 
[Etifer'J  Alexander,  Hephestion,  [jbi/]  Page.*     [Diogenes  it  in  bis  mi.] 


Alex.  Methinketh,  Hephestion,  you  are  more  melancholy  than 
you  were  accustomed ;  but  I  perceive  it  is  all  for  Alexander.  You 
can  neither  brooke  this  peace  nor  my  pleasure.  Bee  of  good  cheare  ■, 
though  I  H^nke,  I  sicepe  not. 

Hep.  Melancholy  I  am  not,  nor  well  content ;  for,  I  know  nut 
how,  there  is  such  a  rust  crept  into  my  bones  with  this  long  ease 
that  I  feare  I  shall  not  scowre  it  out  with  infinite  labours. 

jf/ex.    Yes,  yes,  if  all  the  travailes  of  conquering  the  world  will 
set  cither  thy  bodie  or  mine  in  tunc,  we  will  undertake  them.      But 
what  thinke  you  of  Apelles  ?      Did  yee  ever  see  any  so  perplexed  ?  i 
He  neither  answered   directly  to  any  question,  nor  looked  stedfastly 
upon  any  thing.     I  hold  my  life  the  painter  is  in  love. 

I  In  Kent  rati  n  uMd  fin  call  aw»y,  off,      F.         '  Milectuj  thnatini  to  strike  Diogmet. 
■  If  nochiiig  wen  pud.  *  The  marlt«-pUce.    M, 

*  BL  addi  '  Diogcno,  Apalla,  Cunpupe.' 
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Hep.  It  may  be ;  for  commonly  we  see  it  incident  in  artificer 
to  be  enamoured  of  their  owne  worlces,  as  Archidamus  of  his 
wooden  dove,  Pygmalion  of  his  ivorie  image,*  Arachnc  of  her  15 
woven  swannc,' — especially  painters,  who  playing  with  their  owne 
conceits,  now  coveting^  to  draw  a  glancing  cie,  then  a  rolling,  now 
a  winking,  still  mending  it,  never  ending  it,  till  they  be  caught  with 
it,  and  then,  poore  goules,  they  Icisse  the  colours  with  their  lips, 
with  which  before  they  were  loth  to  taint  their  fingers.  lO 

jtUx.  I  will  find  it  out.  Page,  goe  speedily  for  Apelles.  Will 
him  to  come  hither;  and  when  you  see  us  earnestly  in  talkc, 
sodainly  crie  out,  "  Apelles  shop  is  on  fire !  " 

Page.    It  shall  be  done. 

Alex.    Forget  not  your  lesson.  [Exit  Ptgt.l  15 

Hep.    I  marvell  what  your  devise  shal  be. 

jJUx.    The  event  shall  prove. 

Hep.    I  pittie  the  poore  painter  if  he  be  in  love. 

AUx.  Pitie  him  not,  I  pray  thee.  That  severe  gravity  set  aside, 
what  doe  you  thinlce  of  love  ?  3° 

Hep.  As  the  Macedonians  doe  of  their  hearbe  beet,  —  which 
looking  yellow  in  the  ground  and  blacke  in  the  hand,  —  thinke  it 
better  seene  than  toucht. 

jiiex.    But  what  A>x  you  imagine  it  to  be^ 

Hep.    A  word,  by  superstition  thought  a  god,  by  use  turned  to  35 
an  humour,  by  selfe-will  made  a  flattering  madncsse. 

Mex.  You  are  too  hard-hearted  to  thinke  so  of  love.  Let  us 
goe  to  Diogenes.  {They  crass  the  itttgei\  Dic^enes>  thou  mayst 
thinke  it  somewhat  that  Alexander  commeth  to  thee  againe  so  soone. 

Diog.    If  you  come  to  learne,  you  could  not  come  soone  enough;+o 
if  to  laugh,  you  be  come  too  soone. 

Hef.  It  would  better  become  thee  to  be  more  courteous  and 
frame  thy  self  to  please. 

Di^.    And  you  better  to  bee  lesse,  if  you  durst  displease. 

Mex.    What  doest  thou  thinke  of  the  tim:  we  have  here?  +5 

Diag.   That  wc  have  little  and  lose  much. 

>  Orid,  Mela.  X.  9. 

*  EarlicT  editioiu,  iii  v>nJtii  atitimt,  bofTOvriag  tbc  lint  two  wcob  from  tbe  lint  >bo'c, 
See  note.  p.  305.  ■  M.  ngiaa  'conn.' 
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Alex.    If  one  be  sicke,  what  wouldst  thou  have  him  doe  i 

Diog.    Bee  sure  that  hee  make  not  his  physician  his  heire. 

AUx.    If  thou  mightcst  have  thy  will,  how  much  ground  would 
content  thee .'  50 

Dug.    As  much  as  you  in  the  end  must  be  contented  withall. 

AUx.    What,  a  world  ? 

Ditg.    No,  the  length  of  my  bodie. 

Alex,  [aside'].    Hephestion,  shall  I  bee  a  little  pleasant  with  him  ? 

Hep.  [aside\.   You  may  ;  but  hee  will  be  very  perverse  with  you,  55 

Alex,  [aside] .   It  skils  not ; '  I  cannot  be  angry  with  him.    Diog- 
enes, I  pray  thee  what  doest  thou  thinke  of  love  ? 

Diog.    A  little  worser  than  I  can  of  hate. 

Alex.   And  why? 

Di^.    Because  it  is  better  to  hate  the  things  which  make  to  love  60 
than  to  love  the  things  which  give  occasion  of  hate. 

Alex.    Why,  bee  not  women  the  best  creatures  in  the  world  ? 

Ditg.    Next  men  and  bees. 

Alex.    What  doest  thou  dislike  chiefly  in  a  woman? 

Diog.    One  thing.  65 

Alex.    What? 

Diog.   That  she  is  a  woman, 

Alex.    In  mine  opinion  thou  wert  never  borne  of  a  woman,  that 
thou  thinkest  so   hardly  of  women.      [Enter  Apelles.]      But  now 
commeth  Apellcs,  who  I  am  sure  is  as  farre  from  thy  thoughts  3570 
thou  art  from  his  cunning.     Diogenes,  I  will  have  thy  cabin  ^  re- 
moved neerer  to  my  court,  because  I  will  be  a  philosopher, 

Diog.    And  when  you  have  done  so,  I    pray  you  remove  your 
court  further  from  my  cabin,  because  I  will  not  be  a  courtier. 

Alex.    But  here  commeth  Apelles.     Apclles,  what  peece  of  work  75 
have  you  now  in  hand  ? 

Apel.    None  in  hand,  if  it  like  your  Majestic ;  but  I  am  devising 
a  platforme  *  in  my  head. 

Alex.    I  thinke  your  hand  put  it  in  your  head.     Is  it  nothing 
about  Venus  ?  80 


■  In  Lyly'i  time  ■  dUn '  Kcnu  to  luye  been  lucd  vaguely  lor  mf  rude  dwellin|. 

■  A  iltclch  for  a  ^cnire,  or  the  pUn  for  a  building.    F. 
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jipel.    No,  but  something  above  '  Venus.  [The  Page  rmK  mJ] 

Page.  ApcUcs,  Apelles,  looke  aboute  ^  you  !  Your  shop  is  on 
fire! 

ApeL  [starting  off^.  Aye  mee,  if  the  picture  of  Campaspe  be 
burnt,  I  am  undone  f  Sj 

Alex.  Stay,  Apelles ;  no  haste.  It  is  your  heart  is  on  fire,  not 
vour  shop;  and  if  Campaspe  hang  there,  I  would  shee  were  burnt. 
But  have  you  the  pifiTure  of  Campaspe  ?  Belike  you  love  her  well, 
'hat  you  care  not  though  all  be  lost,  so  she  be  safe. 

Apel.    Not  love  her  !      But  your  Majestic  knowes  that  painters  in  90 
their  last  workes  are  said  to  excell  themselves;  and  in  this  I  have 
so  much  pleased  my  selfe,  that  the  shadow  as  much  dclighteth  met, 
being  an  artificer,  as  the  substance  doth  others,  that  are  amorous. 

Alex.    You  lay  your  colours  grosly.^     Though  I  could  not  paint 
in  your  shop,  1  can  spie  into  your  excuse.     Be  not  ashamed,  Apel-  95 
lesi  it  is  a  gentlemans  sport  to  be  in  love.     [7i  the  Page.'\    Call 
hither  Campaspe.     \_Exit  Page."^      Methinkes  '  I  might  have  beene 
^  made  privie  to  your  affection  :   though    my   counsetl  had  not  bin 
J  necessary,  yet  my  countenance  might  have  beene  thought  requisite. 
Vr      But  Apelles,  forsooth,  loveth  under  hand;  yea,  and  under  Alexanders  103 
^^       nose,  and  —  but  I  say  no  more! 

Jpel.  Apelles  loveth  not  so ;  but  hee  tiveth  to  doe  as  Alexander 
will.  [Re-eiJter  Page  teiib  Campasfe.] 

Alex.    Campaspe,  here  is  newes.      Apelles  is- in  love  with  you. 

Camp.    It  pleaseth  your  Majestic  to  say  so.  vt*^  lOS 

Alex,  [tfi/i/^].  Hephestion,  I  will  trie  her  too.  —  Campaspe,  for 
the  good  qualities  I  know  in  Apelles  and  the  vertue  I  see  in  you,  I 
am  determined  you  shall  enjoy  one  another.  How  say  you,  Cam- 
paspe, would  you  say,  *'  I  ?  " 

Camp.   Your  hand-maid  must  obey  if  you  command.  no 

Alex  [fljiVif].  Thinke  you  not,  Hephestion,  that  she  would  ftine 
be  commanded. 

Hep.  [fl«'a!t] .    I  am  no  thought-catcher,  but  I  ghesse  unhappily.* 

•  M.,  phiaang  u  in  ihe  teit,  ayi :  "  In  Bl.  these  two  word)  (each  (tandng  at  the  eoJ  rf 
1  line)  ire  inteichanged.      F.  prints  u  1  do,  but,  as  he  hai  no  note,  I  do  not  know  whctba  be 

I  roUowed  otll  of  the  older  editioni,  ur  correcta  by  conjctture." 

•  Prame  youi  eicuiee  diim»ly.       "  Bi.,  two  wonJi.     *  "  But  my  (unniK  ii  miichieToa." 
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Ale*.    I  will  not  enforce  marriage  where  I  cannot  compell  love. 

Camp.    But  your  Majestie  may  move  a  quenion  where  you  be  115 
willing  to  have  a  match. 

Altx.  [dji^rr] .  Beleeve  me,  Hephcstion,  these  parties  are  agreed ; 
they  would  Have  mee  both  priest  and  witnesse.  —  Apelles,  take 
Campaspe  t  Why  move  yee  not  ?  Campaspe,  take  Apelles  !  Will 
it  not  be  ?  If  you  be  ashamed  one  of  the  other,  by  my  consent  you  120 
shall  never  come  together.  But  dissemble  not,  Campaspe.  Doe 
you  love  Apelles  ? 

Camp.    Pardon,  my  lord ;  I  love  Apelles. 

Altx.   Apelles,  it  were  a  shame  for  you,  being  loved  so  openly 
of  so  &ire  a  virgin,  to  say  the  contrairic.    Do  you  love  Campaspe  f  125 

JptL    Onely  Campaspe ! 

Altx.  Two  loving  wormcs,  Hephestion  !  I  perceive  Alexander 
cannot  subdue  the  aiFections  of  men,  though  he^  contjuer  their 
countries.  Love  falleth,  like  a  dew,  as  well  upon  the  low  grasse  as 
upon  the  high  cedar.^  Sparkcs  have  their  heate,  ants  their  gall,  130 
flics  their  spleene.  Well,  enjoy  one  another.  I  give  her  thee 
frankly,  Apelles.  Thou  shalt  see  that  Alexander  mal^cth  but  a  toy 
of  love  and  leadeth  affection  in  fetters,  using  fancie  as  a  foole  to 
make  him  sport  or  a  minstrell  to  make  him  merry.  It  is  not  the 
amorous  glance  of  an  eye  can  settle  an  idle  thought  in  the  heart.  135 
No,  no,  it  is  childrens  game,  a  life  for  seamsters  and  schollers; 
the  one,  pricking  in  clouts,'  have  nothing  else  to  think  on ;  the 
other,  picking  fancies  out  of  books,  have  little  else  to  marvaile 
at.  Go,  Apelles,  take  with  you  your  Campaspe;  Alexander  is 
clayed  with  looking  on  that  which  thou  wondrest  at.*  140 

Aptl.   Thankes  to  your  Majestie  on  bended  knee :  you  have  hon- 
oured Apelles. 


*  "  Whit  good  RcltofUDg  Alenndei  mide  of  Urn,  be  ihewcd  bjr  one  Dot^le  ugnmcnt  {  for 

laTiag  utMmg  bia  coiuteaiu  one  Mined  Campwpe,  whom  he  fincied  opediUy  In  regvd  n 
«dl  of  [hat  ■fiecbon  of  hii  u  her  Incompmble  Inuly,  be  give  commandemcnr  lo  ApeUa  ta 
dnw  bo-  piduR  ill  mlud;  buC  pen:d*ing  Apella  U  the  mat  time  to  be  wounded  with  the 
like  diit  of  lore  u  well  a  hjmielf,  he  benowcd  her  on  him  moK  innkljr.  Some  nc  of  opia- 
ioo  ihit  by  the  pnteme  of  tlut  Cimpupe,  ApeUct  made  the  pctiBC  of  Venn  AaxljioiDeiK." 
Holland,  XXXV.  10.     The  name  really  wn  Pincaate. 
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33°     Alexander  and  Campaspe     [act.  v.  sc.»ii] 

Camp.   Thankes  with  bowed  heart :  you  have  blessed  Campaspe. 
Extant  \_Apiliej  and  Campaspe^.. 

Alex.    Page,  goe  warne  Clytus  and  Parmenio  and  the  other  lords 
to  be  in  a  r^inesse ;  let  the  trumpet  sound  ;  strike  up  the  drumme ;  i. 
and  I  will  presently  into  Persia.     How  now,  Hepbestion,  is  Alex- 
ander able  to  resist  love  as  he  list } 

Hep.   The  conquering  of  7^be$  was  not  so  honourable  as  the 
subduing  of  these  thoughts. 

Aiex.  It  were  a  shame  Alexander  should  desire  to  command  the  i 
world,  if  he  could  not  command  himselfe.  But  come,  let  us  goe. 
I  will  trie  whether  I  can  better  beare  my  hand  with  my  heart  ^  than 
I  could  with  mine  eye.  And,  good  Hephestion,  when  all  the  world 
is  wonnc  and  every  country  is  thine  and  mine,  either  find  me  out 
another  to  subdue,  or,  of*  my  word  I  will  fall  in  love.  Exeani,  i 

1  Alcondo'  ittaa  Co  the  un&nnblc  camment  of  AfeUet  oa  lui  dmriact  F^  3l^<  I-  109. 
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THE   EPILOGUE   AT   THE 
BLACKE   FRIERS 

Where  the  tain  bow  toucheth  the  tree,  no  caterpillars  will  hang 
on  the  leaves ;  where  the  gloworme  creepetfa  in  the  night,  no  adder 
will  goe  in  the  day :  wee  hope  in  the  eares  where  our  travailcE  be 
lodged,  no  carping  shall  harbour  in  those  tongues.  Our  exercises 
must  be  as  your  judgment  is,  resembling  water,  which  is  alwaycs  of  5 
the  same  colour  into  what  it  runneth.  In  the  Troyan  horse  Uy 
couched  souldicrs  with  children ;  1  and  in  heapcs  of  many  words  we 
fcare  divers  unfit  among  some  allowable.  But,  as  Demosthenes 
with  often  breathing  up  the  hill,  amended  his  stammering,  so  wee 
hope  with  sundrie  labours  against  the  haire'  to  correct  our  studies.  10 
If  the  tree  be  blasted  that  blossomes,  the  fault  is  in  the  winde  and 
not  in  the  root;  and  if  our  pastimes  bee  misliked  that  have  becne 
allowed,  you  must  impute  it  to  the  malice  of  others  and  not  our 
endevour.     And  so  we  rest  in  good  case,  if  you  rest  well  content. 

1  KnighB.  *  AEainK  the  gnin.     F. 
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The  Epilogue  at  the  Court 

We  cannot  tell  whether  wee  arc  faUen  among  Diomedes^  birdes 
or  his  horses,  —  the  one  received  some  men  with  sweet  notes,*  the 
other  bit  all  men  with  sharpc  teeth.  But,  as  Homer's  gods  con- 
veyed them  into  cloudes  whom  they  would  have  kept  from  cuises, 
and,  as  Venus,  least  Adonis  should  be  pricked  with  the  stings  of  5 
adders,  covered  his  face  with  the  wings  of  swans,  so  wee  hope, 
being  shielded  with  your  Highnesse  countenance,  wee  shall,  though 
heare*  the  neighing,  yet  not  fccle  the  kicking  of  those  jades,  and  re- 
ceive, though  no  prayse  —  which  we  cannot  deserve  —  yet  a  pardon, 
which  in  all  humilitie  we  desire.  As  yet  we  cannot  tell  what  we  10 
should  tearme  our  labours,  iron  or  bullion  \  only  it  belongeth  to  your 
Majestie  to  make  them  fit  either  for  the  forge  or  the  mynt,  cunani 
by  the  stampe  or  counterfeit  by  the  anvill.  For,  as  nothing  is  to  be 
called  white  unlesse  it  had  beenc  named  white  by  the  first  creator,* 
so  can  there  be  nothing  thought  good  in  the  opinion  of  others  un-ij 
lesse  it  be  christened  good  by  the  judgement  of  your  selfe.  For  our 
selves,  againe,  we  are  like  these  torches  of  waxe,  of  which,  bebg  id 
your  Highnesse  hands,  you  may  make  doves  or  vultures,  roses  or 
nettles,  laurell  for  a  garland  or  ealder  for  a  disgrace.' 

1  A  king  of  Thnce  who  fed  hii  hona  with  human  floh. 

■  "  BJidi  called  Diomedit.  Toothed  [bey  in,  and  they  hin  dea  u  red  anl  ttifht  « 
ihe  fire  :  otherwiie  their  fathen  be  all  white.  Pound  they  be  in  one  pbce,  innoUed  fa 
the  tombe  and  Temple  of  Diomcdei,  on  the  coaK  of  Apulia.  Their  manner  it  to  cry  widi 
open  mouth  uncemntly  it  any  Kiiingert  that  come  aland,  rave  only  Greciana,  upon  whom  tbcr 

wil  Kcm  to  bwne  and  make  aigna  of  lore  ...  aa  dcicendcd  from  the  race  of  Dion     

luid,  X.  44. 

■  P.  foUomng  Da.  unnecewatily  print*  '  wee  heare, ' 

•  Bl.  cTuniri.     F.  fint  printed  'creatar.' 

*  Kagnce  attached  to  the  elder  becauK  it  wia  the  tite  on  which  Judaa  hanged 
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CRITICAL   ESSAY 

life.  —  George  Peele,  pTobably  sprung  from  a  Devonshire  family,  and 
the  son  of  Jamea  Pcele,  clerk  of  Christ's  HosjMtal,  is  known  to  have  been  in 
1565  a  fiee  scholar  of  the  grammar  school  connected  with  that  foundation. 
He  went  to  Oxford  in  1571  ;  studied  at  Broadgates  Hall,  now  Pembroke 
College,  and  at  Christ  Church;  cook  his  B.A.  in  1577,  his  M.A.  in 
1579,  and  went  up  to  London  about  1  jSo,  At  Oxford  he  already  had  the 
name  of  poet,  scholar,  and  dramatist.  He  was  married,  it  would  seem,  as 
nrty  as  1583,  to  a  wife  who  brought  him  some  property;  this,  however, 
soon  vanished,  and  left  the  poet  dependent  upon  his  wits.  Although  the 
stories  in  the  Jestj  are  liiusty  old  wles,  fastened  upon  Peele,  it  is  unlikely 
that  they  settled  on  his  name  without  a  sense  of  litncss  on  the  part  of  a  pub- 
lic that  had  known  his  ways,  — his  hopeless  lack  of  pence,  his  good  namre 
and  popularity,  his  shifts  to  beg,  borrow,  and  cozen.  With  Greene,  Nashe, 
Mariowe,  and  a  few  lesser  lights,  he  belonged  to  that  group  of  scholars  who 
wrote  plays,  translations,  occasional  poems,  pageants,  and  whatever  else 
would  find  a  market.  Now  and  then,  it  is  almost  certain,  he  appeared  as 
an  actor.  Of  his  dissolute  course  of  life,  its  misery  and  squalour,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever;  "driven  as  myself,"  says  Greene,  "to  extreme 
sliifu."  As  early  as  i;79  Peete  had  made  troubje  for  his  fiither ;  he  lived 
in  poverty;  and  the  curtain  falls  upon  an  Ignoble  end.  Dying  before  1598, 
the  poet  barely  saw  hia  fortieth  year. 

Plays  assigned  to  Peels.  —  The  best  plays  of  Peele  are  The  Ar- 
raignment of  Paris y  published  in  1584,  and,  in  Flcay's  opinion,  played 
as  early  as  1581,  —  a  "first  encreasc,"  Nashc  calls  it,  written  in 
smooth  metres  which  doubtless  had  influence  on  Marlowe's  own 
verse;  The  Old  Wives'  Ti?/^,  published  1595;  and  the  saccharine 
David  and  Bethsabe,  beloved  of  German  critics.  Edward  /.,  with 
wofully  corrupt  text,  is  good  only  in  parts ;  The  Battle  of  j1lcax,ar, 
published  anonymously  in  1594,  is  almost  certainly  Peele's,  but 
docs  not  help  his  reputation  ;  while  Sir  Cfyomon  and  Sir  Clturrfdes  is 
135 
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quite  certainly^  not  Pcelc's  in  any  way.  Fleay,  Bngraphical  ChrmU 
cli  of  tht  English  Drama^  II.  296,  assigns  it,  along  with  Camman 
Conditims  and  Appius  and  V'trginia^  to  R.  B.  (Richard  Bower?), 
whose  initials  appear  on  the  title-page  of  the  last-named  play. 
Professor  Kittredge,  however,  Journal  af  Germanic  Philology,  II,  8, 
su^csts,  as  author  of  Sir  Clfomon,  Thomas  Preston  of  Catnbyses 
fame.  By  way  of  compensation  for  this  loss,  Fleay  (work  quoted, 
II.  155)  attributes  to  Peelc  Tht  ffisdamt  of  Doctor  Doddipell,  pub- 
lished in  1600  ;  there  is  dialect  in  the  play,  but  overdone,  good  blank 
verse,  and  an  indifferent  plot.  The  song,  fVhat  Thing  is  Lnity 
hardly  makes  foundation  enough  for  the  assumption  that  Peele 
wrote  the  play,  even  with  the  aid  of  an  enchanter  among  the  char- 
acters, and  a  metre  like  that  of  David  and  Bethsabe.  Further, 
Fleay  presents  our  author  with  IVih)  Beguiled,  possibly,  he  thinks,  a 
university  play;  but  his  proof  is  not  convincing.  Kirkman,  in  a 
catalogue  of  plays  added  to  his  edition  of  Tom  TiUr  and  his  tVife, 
1661,  credits  George  Peele  not  only  with  David  and  Bethsabe^  but 
with  Alphonsus,  Emperor  of  Germany,  while  Will  Shakespeare  has  the 
Arraignment  of  Paris.  The  Old  Wivei  Talt  is  set  down  as  anony- 
mous. 

In  regard  to  Peele's  miscellaneous  and  occasional  poetry  there 
need  be  noted  here  only  his  clever  use  of  blank  verse  in  shorter 
poems,  his  charming  lyrics,  and  those  noble  lines  at  the  end  of  the 
Polyhymnia,  beginning  — 

"  His  golden  locks  dme  hath  to  lilver  nim'd." 

Peele's  Place  la  the  Development  of  Xngrllah  Drama.  —  Although  we 
had  a  text  of  absolute  authority  and  a  minutely  accurate  life  of  the 
author,  we  should  gain  with  all  this  lore  no  real  stay  for  a  study,  a 
critical  understanding  of  The  Old  WivtC  Tale,  regarded  as  an  cle- 
ment in  the  making  of  English  comedy,  Peele  and  his  play,  along 
with  any  hints  of  sources  and  models  that  are  to  be  heeded,  and 
with  whatever  help  may  come  from  study  of  his  other  works,  must 
be  fused  into  a  single  fact  and  compared  with  those  "  environmental 
conditions"  which  influence  all  literary  production.  This  will 
determine  the  equation  between  art  and  nature,  between  the  cen- 
trifugal forces,  which  are  always  expressing  themselves  in  terms  of 
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what  is  called  genius  or  originality,  and  the  centripetal  forces  of  a 
great  literary  and  popular  development.  It  will  determine  the  rela- 
tion of  Peele's  comedy  to  the  line  of  English  comedies. 

Such  a  critical  process  leaves  one  with  two  qualities  in  mind  that 
seem  to  have  had  an  initial  force.  They  belong  to  Peele  on  con- 
temporary testimony  confirmed  by  a  study  of  his  works.  Tom 
Nashe,  more  in  eulogy  than  in  discrimination,  yet  surely  not  without 
a  dash  of  critical  discernment,  calls  Peele  "  the  chief  supporter  of 
pleasance  now  living,  the  atlas  of  poetry,  and  primus  virborum  arti- 

Nashe  undoubtedly  flatters,  but  another  of  the"  college,"  Greene, 
in  that  dealb-bcd  appeal  to  bis  brother  playwrights,  was  in  no  mood 
for  flattery ;  and  it  is  probably  sincere,  even  if  mistaken,  praise  when 
he  calls  Peele  **■  in  some  things  rarer,  in  nothing  inferior,"  to  Mar- 
lowe, and  to  that  "  young  juvenall "  who  may  be  Nashe  or  Lodge. 
In  what  things  Peele  was  "  rarer,"  Greene  &ils  to  say,  but  a  study 
of  77>e  Arraigmmnt  of  Paris,  of  David  and  Bethtaie,  even  of  portions 
of  Edward  /.,  and  of  the  Battle  9f  AUa%ar,  supports  the  reputation  of 
Peele  as  an  artist  in  words,  and  in  prose  as  "well-languaged";  while 
in  Tbi  Old  Wivts'  Talt  there  greets  the  critic,  not  too  openly,  it  is 
true,  but  unmistakably,  the  quality  of  humour.  Moreover,  there 
are  the  ytstt  which,  apocryphal  as  they  doubtless  are,  and  sorry 
stufFby  any  reckoning,  nevertheless  show  that  to  people  of  his  day 
Peele  was  counted  a  merry  fellow,  a  humourist  in  our  sense  of  the 
word.'  Perhaps  Shakespeare's  jests  would  seem  as  stale  and  flat  if 
we  had  the  anecdotes  that  passed  current  among  his  successors  at 
the  playhouse.     In  any  case,  George  had  a  sense  of  humour  which 

1  "To  the  Gendemai  SCudenn  of  both  UniTendet,"  prefixed  to  GreoK'i  Mtnmfhtn, 
t  wdl-knawn  pBBige.  Little,  if  anrthinf,  un  be  mule  (^  Mem  whoi  (Hulewood,  II., 
1(1)  be  coupla  Peek  now  with  AiioR),  now,  u  tngical  poet,  >ntb  Apdlodonu  Tanenni. 
He  daa  not  nvDe  Ped^  among  the  wiiten  of  earned^.  Liter,  in  Hrvi  viitb  rin  m  St^n* 
t^tUrn  (Gnaut,  IIL  196),  Nube,  with  no  mention  of  Peele,  concedei  to  Greene  mu- 
le^, abore  all  the  cntl,  in  "plotting  of  plajei."  Thii  dnmadc  Ml  of  wonli,  by  the  way, 
aiiaC  not  be  conAued  with  Euphuiidc  lean.  Gteene,  Nuhe,  even  Hirrey,  turned  with  Sidnef 
■MHMf  mot  "placing  with  wotda  and  idle  limiliei,^^  and  Pccle  li  anj^ng  but  a  Aillower  of 

*  Min-ii  cmiiad  Jiai  if  Gargr  Ptili,  Gai/aman,  umitima  a  StaJtn  it  Oxjtri. 
Whtrtin  II  tbnutd  tit  nura  ef  bii  life,  how  hr  lived ;  a  mm  very  vmII  bimiBt  in  tbt  O'tii 
tf  LmJui  and  tlmabm.  .  .  .     Thare  wu  an  edioon  in  1607,  binUy  ten  yean  after  Pede'i 
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founJ  utterance  in  this  Oid  IVivti'  Talt ;  it  is  (lot  the  classical 
humour  of  Rtitter  Deiiter,  not  the  hearty  but  clumsy  mirth  of  Gam- 
mer Gurtoity  but  rather  a  hint  of  the  extravagant  and  romantic  which 
turns  upon  itself  vrith  audible  merriment  at  its  own  pretences,  a 
hint,  not  of  farce  or  of  wit  merely,  but  of  genuine  humour,  some- 
thing not  to  be  found  in  Greene's  lighter  work,'  or  in  Lily's 
Mother  Bembit,  or  in  any  of  those  earlier  plays  that  did  fealty  to 
the  comic  muse.  Such,  then,  is  the  contemporary  formula  for 
Peele  as  a  power  in  the  making  of  English  drama:  ^^primui  verbenm 
artifex"  and  " chief  supporter  of  pleasance."  He  was  an  artist  in 
words,  and  he  had  the  gift  of  humour. 

As  regards  this  artistry  in  words,  it  is  well  known  that  the  con- 
-ditions  of  English  life,  the  vigour  of  speech  as  quickened  by  inter- 
course in  the  street,  the  market-place,  the  exchange,  where  a  spoken 
word  even  in  traffic  and  commerce  still  counted  better  than  a 
written  word,  dialc^ue  and  conversation  better  than  oratory,  and  the 
conditions  of  the  stage  itself,  with  its  slender  resources  of  scenery 
and  its  confident  appeal  to  the  imagination,  all  helped  to  push  this 
pomp  and  mastery  of  phrase  into  the  forefront  of  an  Elizabethan 
playwright's  qualifications.  Probably  the  spectator  at  a  play  felt 
something  of  the  interest  which  was  then  so  rife  in  the  world  of 
books  and  learning,  —  the  interest  in  words  as  words,  in  the  course 
of  a  sentence  as  indicating  more  or  less  triumph  over  a  still  un- 
trained tongue.  Nietzsche  is  extravagant  but  suggestive  in  certain 
remarks  that  bear  upon  this  verbal  artistry  in  the  drama.  Speaking 
of  Nature  and  Art,^  he  insists  that  the  Greeks  taught  men  to  like 
pompous  dramatic  verse  and  an  unnatural  eloquence  in  those  tragic 
situations  where  mere  nature  is  either  stammering  or  silent.  The 
Italians  went  further  and  taught  us  to  endure,  in  the  opera,  some- 
thing still  more  artificial  and  unnatural  —  a  passion  which  not  onlr 

I  Tht  Luaiiag  Glataftr  LttiJm  and  England  hai  lome  boimrout  comedy,  bat  ru  lnim«. 
In  Gargt-a-GrtiHc,  good  [day  that  it  ii,  the  billid  nutcriil  ii  Ciken  quite  •eritHalj.  la  F''p 
Baten  and  Friar  Bungay  there  ii  eiquisite  idyllic  work,  a  duh  of  paaable,  thoi^h  quite  m&- 
tiofbal,  comedy,  but  no  trace  of  the  pecnUar  element,  preoently  to  be  described  aj  the  domiiunt 
note  of  treatment  in  Tbt  Old  ^I'vci'  Tali. 

>  Frihlichi  ft^iunickafl,  p.  109  f.  So  in  Ui  Gtinri  dir  Tragldic,  p.  89,  ^lokiiif  of  tbc 
prDlogue  ai  uacd  by  Emipidcl,  which  told  In  advance  the  action  of  the  pLay,  NieciKhe  atWI  tbi 
the  Athemani  wot  lea  interoted  in  the  flM  than  in  the  patboi  of  acuitioiii  and  tht  rixnni 
of  tbeplayen. 
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declaims,  but  sings.  Tragic  eloquence,  sundered  from, nature,  feeds 
that  pride  which  "  loves  art  as  the  expression  of  a  high  heroic 
unnaturalness  and  conventionality.''  "The  Athenian,"  Nietzsche 
goes  on  to  say  with  cheerful  heresy,  "  went  into  the  theatre  not  to 
be  roused  by  pity  and  terror,  but  to  listen  to  fine  speeches."  One 
is  inclined  to  think  that  this  desire  for  line  speeches  had  a  large 
share  in  the  motive  which  sent  an  Elizabethan  to  the  play.  Cer- 
tainly the  drama  responded  to  this  demand  more  quickly  than  to 
any  demand  for  coherence  of  plot  and  delicacy  of  characterization. 
Who  led  in  this  movement?  Most  critics  brush  aside  all  rivals 
from  the  path  of  Marlowe  and  credit  him  alone  with  the  "  mighty 
line,"  the  pomp  of  diction,  the  sweep  of  word  and  figure,  which 
brought  the  drama  from  those  puerilities  of  phrase  and  manner  up 
to  its  noble  estate.  This  is  true  in  the  sense  that  Marlowe  was 
infinitely  greater  as  a  poet  and  a  tragedian  than  either  Greene  or 
Peele.  But  as  verborum  arttftx  it  is  probable  that  Marlowe  has  had 
considerable  credit  which  belongs  to  the  others,  particularly  Peele; 
and  the  testimony  of  Nashe  and  Greene,  who  knew  the  craft,  must 
not  be  rejected  so  utterly.  Campbell,  it  is  true,  praised  Peele  as 
"  the  oldest  genuine  dramatic  poet  of  our  language  " ;  but  Symonds, 
and  with  him  arc  such  scholars  as  Mr.  A.  W.  Ward,  asserts  that 
Peele  "discovered  no  new  vein."  Symonds  is  inclined  to  look  on 
Greene  as  herald'  and  Marlowe  as  founder;  Peele  is  a  pleasant  but 
unimportant  maker  of  plays  and  verse.  Greene,  he  thinks,  began 
the  school  of  gentleman  and  scholars  who  wrote  for  the  stage  at  a 
time  when  rhyming  plays  were  in  vogue;  but  none  of  those  which 
Greene  wrote  has  come  down  to  our  day.  Marlowe  now  comes 
imperiously  upon  the  scene,  forces  his  blank  verse  into  favour,  and  is 
at  last  reluctantly  admitted  by  Greene  and  the  others  into  their 
"college."  So  runs  the  theory  of  Symonds.  Quite  opposed  to 
this  view  of  the  case  is  Mr.  Fleay,  who  declares  that  Marlowe 
followed  Geoi^e  Peele  in  the  article  of  "flowing  blank  verse,"* 
There  can  be  no  question,  moreover,  that  certain  critics  have 
exalted  Greene  too  high  and  put  Peele  too  low.     Peele  had  quite 

>  "The  tonundc  pbjr,  (be  Engtr4h  Fim,  miy  be  called  in  a  gnat  [tManire  hit  (UicDray." 
Shtiaprari'i  Pridiciuin,  p.  jSd. 

'  "  A  nutter  in  trluch  he  cotainly  antidpated  Marlowe,"  Biii[.  Cbm.  II,  151. 
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as  much  as  Greene  to  do  with  the  refining  and  enei^izing  of  Eng- 
lish dramatic  diction,  a  process  aptly  described  by  Thomas  Hey- 
wood  in  his  Jpolegyfor  Actors:^  "Our  English  tongue  ...  is  now 
by  this  iicmdary  mtants  af  playing  continually  refined,  cvciy  writer 
striving  in  himselfe  to  adde  a  new  florish  unto  it."  Plots  remained 
clumsy,  crude ;  but  what  change  in  the  diction  of  plays  I  In  jfpfiui 
and  Virginia  there  is  still  puerile  diction  and  jt^-trot  metre, — 

■■  They  framed  ttso  dter  (bis,  out  of  lus  tender  tide, 
A  fnece  of  much  fonn^ty,  with  him  &r  to  abide." 

From  this  to  blank  verse  and  compressed  or  eneigetic  diction,  as 

"  My  knee  nogs  thanki  unto  your  Higfaneu  bounty,"  — 

is  a  prioress  involving  vast  reformings,  and  some  defonnings,' 
in  diction  and  in  metre,  of  such  sweep  that  Elizabethans  put  these 
qualities  first  when  they  went  about  to  judge  a  play.  "  Your  nine 
comccdies,"  writes  Harvey  to  Spenser,  come  nearer  to  Ariosto's, 
"  cyther  for  the  fincncsse  of  plausible  Elocution,  or  the  rareness  of 
Poetical  Invention,"  than  the  Faery  patent  to  the  Orlando  Furiast. 
In  this  ennobling  of  diction,  Peele  may  not  have  led  the  column  of 
playwrights,  but  he  was  certainly  in  the  van.  His  achievement 
must  not  be  dashed  by  a  comparison  with  Shakespeare,  who  cov- 
ered up  absurdities  of  plot  —  as  in  the  Merchant  ^Venice  —  by 
brilliant  characterization,  where  this  earlier  group  depended  upon 
the  art  of  words.'  For  the  related  art  of  brave  metres,  of  a  "  flow- 
ing blank  verse  "  in  plays,  we  have  no  space  to  argue  upon  the 
claims  of  leadership.  Enough  is  done  for  the  matter  if  one  remcm- 
bera  that  Peele,  who  wrote  admirable  blank  verse  before  Marlowe 
was  out  of  his  teens,  had  nothing  to  learn  from  the  greater  poet 

I  Ed.  Shakopeare  Society,  1841,  p.  51. 

'  Peele  ii  not  or  the  eitreme  group  whoic  (aa  in  diction  remind  one  of  whit  Dr.  JoliniDn 
nid  about  the  melaphjraul  poett,  dul  "  tbeJT  vritb  wu  anl]r  to  ny  what  they  Ixqcd  had  ners 
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about  the  management  of  this  metre  in  and  for  itself.^  Certainly 
he  got  more  music  out  of  the  pentameter  than  any  earlier  dramatist 
had  done;  witness  such  a  movement  as, — •  , 

*■  What  «gn  is  rainy  and  what  star  ii  &ir>" 
or,^ 

"  And  water  runoing  from  the  rilver  spring." 

Tbe  Old  ^nTM*  Tale,  on  InnoTstton  In  Comedy. — It  may  be  conceded 
that  Peele  "discovered  no  new  vein"  in  diction  and  in  metre, 
although  his  work  in  each  was  of  a  high  order,  not  far  removed 
from  leadership.  Different  is  the  case  when  one  considers  his 
claims  for  innovation  in  comedy.  He  was  the  first  to  blend  ^ 
romantic^diaiDa.  Jffiith,  a  , realism  which  turns  romance  back  upon 
itself,  and  produces  the  comedy  of  subconscious  humour.  The 
tragedies,  and  even  the  miracle  plays,  while  extravagant  in  form, 
had  not  been  altogether  unnatural  in  action.  The  supernatural  in 
that  age  was  not  unnatural.  The  unnatural  was  mainly  confined 
to  the  diction.  Gradually,  as  every  one  knows,  the  romantic  ele- 
ment, in  a  wide  sense,  got  upper  hand  and  ruled  the  English  drama. 
In  The  Old  ff^ivei'  Tail  this  romantic  spirit  comes  in,  not  as  a  new 
element,  but  as  a  new  kind  of  "art"  grafted  upon  the  "nature" 
of  the  rough  and  comic  stock  -,  and  to  the  reader's  surprise  draws 
away  all  unnaturalness  from  the  dialogue,  which  is  now  plain, 
natural,  commonplace,'  Realism  in  diction  was  no  new  thing;, 
romance  in  plot  was  not  an  innovation  \  it  was  the  clash,  the  inter-l 
play,  the  subjective  element,  the  appeal  to  something  more  than! 
a  literal  understanding  of  what  is  said  and  done,  a  new  appeal  to 
a  deeper  sense  of  humour  —  here  lay  the-  new  vein  discovered  by 
George  Pectc,  The  romantic  drama,  we  repeat,  was  known  ;  wit- 
ness that  little  group  of  "  folk-lore  romances,"  as  Mr.  Fleay  calls 
them.  Common  Condilieni^  Sir  Clyomon  and  Sir  Ciamydes,  and  Appiui 
and  Firginia  i  the  two  former  are  full  of  adventures,  of  amorous 
knights  and  wandering  ladies,  a  Forest  of  Strange  Marvels,  an  Isle 

1  LamnxThht  comm  wariy  84  per  cent  of  the  vene*  in  cbe  /IrrairHmini  of  Parii  u  rhjrmcil ; 
David  and  Btibiaht  hu  len  than  7  per  coir,  and  Tbt  Baitlt  if  Akimar  barel)'  3  per  cent. 

*Tbe  dicdoa  of  Tt*  Old  tyivii  Tali  diflen  from  Lyly'i  comic  prMemuchu  Nube'iNjIe 
la  hii  punplikti  diScn  Irom  the  periodi  of  Lyly^i  Eupbiui. 
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of  Strange  Marshes,  what  not.  In  all  of  them,  however,  tht 
romance  is  presented  in  unnatural  diction,  to  suit  such  unnatural 
doings,  and  justifies  those  bitter  words  of  the  Second  and  Third  Blast 
af  Rttrait  from  PlaSes  and  Theattrs,^  that  "  the  notablcst  lier  is 
become  the  best  Poet  ...  for  the  strangest  Comedie  brings  greatest 
delectation  .  .  .  faining  countries  neuer  heard  of,  monsters  and  pro- 
digious creatures  that  are  not.  ..."  A  milder  romantic  drama,  but 
without  the  humour  which  we  mean,  is  Greene's  Orlando  Furiua. 
The  other  pla^s,  however,  have  no  humour  at  all  except  the  tradi- 
tional humour  of  the  Vice  -,  and  of  the  three  representatives.  Condi- 
tions, who  finally  turns  pirate,  is  certainly  a  far  merrier  person  than 
Haphazard  in  Jppiut  or  Subtle  Shift  in  Sir  Clyomon.  There  is 
realistic  setting  in  Common  Conditions,  with  some  lively  dialogue, 
and  a  distinctly  catching  song  and  chorus^  of  tinkers,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  play.  It  is  *'  business  "  here,  however,  not  that  dramatic 
irony,  springing  from  contrast  of  romantic  plot  and  realistic  dict^n, 
which  makes  a  sufficiently  timid  beginning  in  The  Old  Wives' 
Tale,  and  grows  so  insistent  in  The  Knight  of  tht  Burning  PestU. 
Moreover,  Pecle's  realistic  work  shows  the  control  and  conscious- 
ness of  a  higher  art.  There  are  no  peasants  like  Hodge  in  Gammer 
Gurton,  Corin  in  &r>  Clyomon,  and  Hob  and  Lob  in  Cambyses? 
There  is  an  outburst  or  two  of  yokel  wit  in  Peele's  play ;  but  there 
is  no  breaking  of  heads,  no  chance  for  the  clown  to  sing  a  song 
while  drunk,  as  Hance  does  in  the  interlude  of  Like  Wil  to  Like. 
These  signs  of  a  subtler  conception  of  his  art  should  be  placed 
to  Pecle's  credit ;  for  while  an  obvious  dialect  marks  Hodge  and 
Corin  and  the  rest,  Clunch  and  Madge  speak  a  plain  English,  re- 
minding one  irresistibly  of  the  milk-woman's  talk  with  Piscator : 
it  smacks  of  cottage  and  field  and  hedge>rows  and,  as  Nashc  would 
say,  has  **  old  King  Harrie  sinceritie."  There  is  a  difFerence  as 
between  the  exaggerated  "  hayseed  "  of  a  comic  paper  and  the  finer 
drawing  in  one  of  Hardy's  peasants.     Exaggeration  would  spoil  the 

1  Ed.  W.  C.  Hiilin,  Roiburgh  Libraiy,  1869,  p.  14;. 

*  Sec  the  »ng  in  Afpiiu,  "  Hope  to  and  hqi  »."  — In  Miagtnut,  the  Vice  ippaui  n  i 
domeMic  fool. 

*  Ccmiinre  [be  French  and  broken  Engliih  in   Thru  LorJi  and  Tbra  LaJiti  rf  LtmJt*. 
the  dialect  of  Bobin  the  Scot  in  Greene'i  yanui  ly,,  and  the  ineri 
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sense  of  contrast  between  honest  Madge  and  the  high  pretencee^^^ 
the  plot.  In  Huanebango  there  is  girding  not  only  at  Harvey,  but 
at  the  romance  hero  in  general ;  this  big-mouthed,  impossible  fellow, 
with  Corebus  as  a  foil,  foreshadows,  however  dimly,  the  far  more 
clercr  presentation  of  an  English  Don  Quixote  in  the  person  of  Ralph. 
A  second  element  of  humour  in  this  realistic  treatment  of 
romance  is  the  use  of  an  induction,  or  rather  of  a  combination  . 
of  the  induction  "and  the  play  within  the  play,  as  a  means  of  ei^ 
pressing  dramatic  irony.  Althougbthc  induction  springs  from  the 
prolc^ue,  and  although  the  opening  of  Tht  Old  IVivts'  Tali  is  tech- 
nically an  induction,  like  many  another  of  the  time,  it  has  to  our 
thinking  a  distinctly  new  vein.  What  Schwab '  calls  the  first 
example  of  the  use  of  an  induction  —  in  Thi  Rare  Triumphs  of  Levi 
and  Fortune — makes  both  induction  and  play  connected  parts  of  a 
whole.  It  is  a  dramatic  device,  wholly  objective  in  character, 
external,  with  no  demand  upon  the  sense  of  contrast.  Different, 
but  hardly  a  new  idea,^  is  the  induction  as  employed  by  Greene  in 
Mphonius  and  'James  IV. ;  here  is  a  return  to  the  old  notion  of  the 
prologue,  a  justifying  of  the  playwright's  way.  Will  Summer, 
the  pet  jester,^  who  ushers  in  Nashe's  play,  calls  himself  outright 
a  kind  of  chorus.  In  the  old  Taming  if  a  Shrevj^  printed  in  1594, 
Sly,  while  only  a  casual  commentator  upon  the  play,  is  entirely 
outside  of  the  main  action,  which,  as  Schwab  points  out,  thus  be- 
comes an  actual  play  within  the  play.  Still,  even  in  these  cases, 
the  contrast  is  objective  and  direct.  The  induction  is  a  clever 
device  to  heighten  interest  in  the  play.  Before,  it  had  served  the 
playwright  as  an  Expression  of  his  purpose  in  the  main  drama; 
later,  as  with  Ben  Jonson,  It  voiced  his  critical  opinions.  Whether 
objective  or  subjective,  however,  the  contrast  between  play  and 
induction  is  direct.  Quite  different  is  that  induction,  which  Schwab 
rightly  calls  remarkable,  in  The  Knight  of  tht  Burning  Pestle;  and 
diflerent,  too,  is  that  earlier  attempt,  which  Schwab  unaccountably 
fails  to  mention,  in  The  Old  fVives'  Tale.     These  both  appeal  to  a 

'  Dti  Sclumtpicl  im  Scbmtpitit  Wicn  and  Ldpiig,  1S96. 

*  ■■  A  new  moiHi,"  a.f*  Schwib.     Fleij'  (work  quoted,  1.  166)  chinki  Thi  Old  ffivti' 
Tall  biAj  porodia  tbc  inducdoa  in  Jamti  IF. 
'  Sa  1  limibr  bit  of  hoiM-pliy  in  Wil]  Btfaihi. 
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sense  of  humour  awakened  by  the  interplay  of  theme  uid  treatment, 
of  character  and  situation.  In  Pcclc's  play  this  involution  of  epic, 
drama,  and  comment  —  a  seeming  confusion  which  has  distressed 
many  of  the  critics  —  really  heightens  the  dramatic  power  of  the 
piece.  The  induction  is  double.  First  come  a  bit  of  romance, 
with  the  lost  wanderers  in  the  wood,  and  a  realistic  foil  in  their  own 
dialogue  —  by  no  means  the  "heavy  prose"  of  Collier's  censure. 
Secondly  comes  outright  realism  with  Clunch,  Madge,  the  bread  and 
cheese,  and  the  old  joke  about  bedfellows,  cleverly  followed  by 
Madge's  abrupt  raid  upon  romantic  ground.  She  is  well  started, 
but  stumbling,  when  the  other  actors  break  m\  and  the  inner  play, 
not  without  some  confusion  and  mystification,  runs  its  course. 
Perhaps  the  sense  of  huddling,  abruptness,  confusion,  is  inten- 
tional as  part  of  an  old  wives'  tale  indeed;  perhaps,  again,  this 
must  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  Peele's  carelessness  in  *'  plotting 
plaies."  Be  that  as  it  may  be,  the  interplay  of  these  elements 
makes  a  new  kind  of  comedy ;  and  the  humour  of  this  play,  crude 
and  tentative  as  it  seems  when  compared  with  the  humour  of  Uncle 
Toby '  and  of  those  lesser  lights  that  revolve  in  the  orbit  of  the 
Quixotic  contrast,  differs  from  earlier  essays  of  the  sort  in  that  it 
is  not  a  separate  element  of  fun,  but  rather  something  which  exists 
in  solution  with  the  comedy  itself.  Tht  Old  IVtvtf  Tale  lies 
midway  between  the  utter  lack  of  coherence  in  Nashe's  play  ;ind 
the  subtlety  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Wilt  Summer  is  often 
irrelevant  and  tiresome  j  the  main  action,  on  which  he  comments, 
is  now  pathetic,  now  farcical,  now  merely  spectacular ;  but  in  our 
play  the  thread  of  romance  runs  throughout  unbroken  and  keeps 
the  piece  in  a  sort  of  unity,  while  the  comment,  whether  direct  or 
hinted,  has  a  vastly  finer  vein  of  irony.  The  romantic  side  o( 
folk-tore  has  its  due  withal,  as  in  the  test  of  fidelity  at  the  cnd-^ 
between  Eumenides  and  Jack,  with  the  proposed  division  of  Delia 
—  a  eatus  always  acceptable  to  such  an  audience,  and  here  of  acute 
though  subordinate  interest.  Moreover,  Peele  has  a  kind  of  reti- 
cence and  control  in  his  art ;  he  suggests  in  a  whisper  what  Will 
Summer  would  have  roared  into  commonplace  and  horee-play. 

T  ciiflingt  with  romance  —  u  in  Wielind'a  Oitrtm — ii,  of 
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Tltt  BaekKTOtud  of  Folk-Loro.  —  Finally,  the  very  Old  Wwtf  TaU 
itself,  with  its  background  of  folk-lore,  that  tryst  of  ancient  splen- 

.dour  with  modern  poverty  and  ignorance  on  th«  territory  of  a  for- 
gotten faith,  is  a  thing  of  quietly  humorous  contrasts.  Several 
elements  are  to  be  considered  in  the  charming  little  medley  which 
Peele  has  made  from  the  folk-lore  of  his  day  — "  that  curious 
milangt  of  nursery  tales,"  as  Mr,  Joseph  Jacobs  calls  it.  The  '. 
enchanter  and  his  spells,  the  stolen  daughter  and  her  brothers'  quest,  i 
make  a  familiar  central  group.  Perhaps  Madge  set  out  to  tell  the  | 
story  of  Childi  Rmvland^  familiar  to  Elizabethans,'  although  yack  the  I 
Giant  Killer  has  his  claims.  IkYx fet-fa~fum^  as  every  one  knows,  I 
occurs  also  in  Shakespeare's  Lear,     The  help  of  the  White  Bear  —  i 

'  a  transformation,  like  the  saws  and  prophecies,  sufficiently  familiar 
in  these  tales  —  is  similar  to  that  .of  Merlin  in  Childt  Rowland ;  but 
the  ghost  of  Jack  reminds  one  of  the  other  story.  Mr.  Jacobs 
quotes  Kennedy  that  in  a  parallel  Irish  tale  "  Jack  the  servant  is 
the  spirit  of  the  buried  man."  One  has  only  to  make  this  substi- 
tution, and  the  vicarious  gratitude  of  the  Giant  Killer'  is  better 
explained.  Perhaps,  too,  Peele  has  borrowed  some  of  his  thunder 
and  lightning,  as  well  as  Huanebango's  fee-fa-fumy  from  the 
giants ;  and  the  disenchantment  at  the  hands  of  an  invisible  hero 
may  belong,  in  part,  to  this  tale.  Two  other  folk-talcs  may  be 
named — The  Well  of  the  World's  End,  mentioned,  if  a  slight 
emendation  be  allowed,  in  The  Camplaynt  of  Scotland,  and  The  Threjt 
Heads  of  the  Well —  as  known,  in  some  form,  to  Peele,  and  used 
directly  in  the  story  of  the  two  daughters.  The  familiar  theme  of 
the  so-called  "death  index  "^  is  touched  but  slightly;  and  perhaps 
it  is  unnecessaiy  to  go  to  the  Red  Ett'm  for  a  parallel  to  Huane- 
bango  and  Corebus,  who  respectively  refuse  and  give  a  piece  of 
cake  to  the  helpful  old  man.     The  theme  is  common  in  folk-lore. 


n  on  the  fblk-loie  of  chii  play,  whcR,  it 

ml  no  ajnglc  talc,  bat  hu  combined  pirti  of  Kpontc  it 
emcntt  of  tupenddon,  at  ^ncy  bade  him. 

■  Sj>£/iii  Farj  Tula,  p.  ICH-     Thii  [heme  of  the  Tbjntiful  Dead 
'»  band  in  an  (dd  Engliib  romance.  Sir  Amadati,  and  hu  been  mated  bjr  Mu  Kippe,  i 
mig'i  y*rri™,  Vol.  LXXXI,  p.  141. 

*Jacofaa,  E«gr,ib  Fairy  Tain,  Notes,  p.  351.      See  alio  Fnier'i  GulJln  Biugb. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  show  a  liking 
for  folk-tales,  as  well  as  for  traditional  songs  and  ballads,  in  that 
play,  which  by  its  induction  ^nd  general  spirit  most  closely  resembles 
this  Old  Wivti'  Tale.  More  dignified  sources  were  long  ago  pointed 
out  by  Warton,  who  remarked  that  "the  names  of  some  of  the 
characters  .  .  .  are  taken  from  the  Orlando  Furioso,"  Meroe,  in 
Apulcius,  was  invoked.  But  it  seems  clear  enough  that  English 
folk-lore  must  be  the  mainstay  of  critics  who  think  all  is  done  for 
a  work  of  literature  when  they  have  found  out  every  possible  and 
impossible  source  for  plot,  sideplot,  and  allusion. 

LiteniT  Satlmate.  —  The  marvel,  after  all,  is  not  that  these  mate- 
rials are  huddled  and  confused  in  the  combination  ;  the  confusion 
is  part  of  the  artistic  process,  and  if  the  figures  move  across  the 
stage  without  firm  connection  one  ,with  the  other,  that,  too,  is  done 
after  the  manner  of  the  old  tale.  We  are  on  romantic  ground, 
and  are  to  see  by  glimpses.  Here  is  no  comedy  of  incident,  in  the 
usual  meaning  of  the  term,  no  comedy  of  intrigue  or  of.  manners. 
It  is  rather  a  comedy  of  comedies,  a  saucy  challenge  of  romarice, 
where  art  turns,  however  timidly,  upon  itself.  Perhaps  Peele  wrote 
this  play,  as  Drydcn  wrote  AH  for  Love,  to  please  himself.  Un- 
questionably, until  Mr,  Bullen  made  a  plea  for  mercy.  The  Old 
fVives'  Tale  had  been  shamefully  treated.  Collier'  calls  it  '^noth- 
ing but  a  beldam's  story,  with  little  to  recommend  it  but  heavy 
prose  and  not  much  lighter  blank  verse,"  a  most  inadequate  sum- 
mary from  any  point  of  view.  The  play,  he  thinks,  has  "  a  dis- 
gusting quantity  of  trash  and  absurdity."  Dyce,  while  r^arding 
Pecle's  "  superiority  to  Greene  "  as  "  unquestionable,"  is  not  en- 
thusiastic about  Tht  Old  fTives'  Tale.  Mr.  Ward  speaks*  of  "the 
labyrinthine  intricacy  of  the  main  scenes,"  knows  not  whether  to 
call  it  farce  or  interlude,  and  would  pass  it  by  save  for  the  su^estion 
of  Comui.  But  Mr.  Bullen  very  properly  objects  to  this  unfair  com- 
parison. Symonds,  to  be  sure,  uses  it  even  more  unfairly.  Tht 
Old  IVives'  Tale,  he  makes  bold  to  say,  is  the  sow's  ear  to  Milton's 
silk    purse.^     With  an  unusual  blindness   to    literary  perspective, 

..  Lit.  1.  J7I. 
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Symonds  goes  on  to  ju<lge  this  flickering  little  candle  of  romance, 
folk-lore,  and  half-roguish,  half-ironical  suggestion,  by  the  sun- 
blaze  of  Milton's  high  seriousness  and  full  poetic  splendours.  Peele, 
it  seems,  docs  not  "  lift  his  subject  into  the  heavens  of  poetry.  .  .  . 
The  wizard  is  a  common  conjurer.  The  spirit  is  a  vulgar  village 
ghost."  Why  not,  pray  ?  What  should  they  be  for  the  purposes 
of  this  old  wives'  tale  ?  What  would  be  left,  say,  of  Chaucer's 
charming  little  story,  that  "  folye,  as  of  a  fox,  or  of  a  cole  and  hen," 
if  one  were  to  pulverize  it  with  such  critical  tools  ?  Peele  is  not 
tryii^  to  raise  comedy  into  the  heavens  ;  he  left  that  for  his  betters  ; 
and  the  inelFectual  Delia  is  a  long  remove  from  Hermia  and  Helena 
in  the  "wood  near  Athens."  What  Peele,  George  Peele  of  the 
dingy  jests,  probably  tried  to  do,  and  what  he  surely  succeeded  in 
doing,  was  to  bring  a  new  and  more  subtle  strain  of  humour  into 
the  drama.  Itur  in  antiquam  silvam.  Realism  left  shabby  and  squalid 
things,  alehouse  wit,  and  laid  hold  of  a  sweeter  life.  Reckless, 
good-natured  scholar,  George  fairly  followed  the  call  which  haunted 
so  many  academic  outcasts,  the  call  which  Marlowe  and  Greene 
and  Dekker  answered  with  those  sweet  songs  of  country  life,  and 
which  led  Pcele  to  the  making  of  this  play.  He  wove  romance 
and  realism  into  a  fabric  that  may  well  show  a  coarse  pattern  and 
often  very  clumsy  workmanship,  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  a  pleasing 
pattern  and  a  new.  Moreover,  it  is  all  made  of  sound  English 
stuiT.  The  tales  he  used  for  his  main  drama  were  familiar  to  Eng- 
lish ears ;  the  persons  of  his  framework  play  were  kindly  folk  of 
any  English  vill^e,  and  the  air  of  it  all  is  as  fresh  and  wholesome 
as  an  English  summer  morning. 

Sources,  THle,  Text. — The  sources  of  the  play,  so  far  as  one 
may  speak  of  sources,  are  indicated  in  general  above,  and  in  par- 
ticular by  notes  to  the  following  text.  The  plural  form  of  the  title 
ought  probably  to  be  singular,  in  spite  of  common  usage,  the  gloss 
taMra  cwina  spel  (Wright,  /^<v.),  and  i  Timothy  iv,  7  ;  Mr.  Fleay, 
perhaps  as  a  concession  to  Madge,  prints  Old  Wtfes'  TaU  {Biog. 
Chrm.  Eng.  Drama,  [I.  154).*  He  puts  the  date  of  composition 
"  clearly    1 590,"  on  the  theory  that   Harvey  —  Huanebango  —  is 
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here  satirized  by  Peele  as  a  consequence  of  Harvey's  attack  upon 
Lyly  in  1589,  —  circulated  then  in  manuscript  though  not  printed 
until  1593.  Lammerhin'  argues,  but  not  conclusively,  that  the 
play  was  written  before  1588,  —  partly  because  of  the  allusions  to 
Harvey,  and  partly  because  style  and  form  point  to  an  early  period 
in  the  author's  development.  Until  a  surer  date  can  be  established, 
however,  1 590  will  serve  as  the  time  of  composition  for  this  play. 
The  Old  Wives*  Tale.,  tiyi  Dyce,  "had  sunk  into  complete  oblivion, 
till  Steevens  .  .  .  communicated  to  Reed  the  account  of  it  which 
appeared  in  the  Biographia  DramatUa"  In  1783  Steevens  writes 
to  Warton :  "  All  I  have  learned  in  relation  to  the  original  from 
which  the  idea  of  Milton's  Camus  might  be  borrowed,  I  communi- 
cated to  Mr.  Reed.  .  .  .  Only  a  single  copy  of  his  [nV]  Old 
Wtvts'  Talt  has  hitherto  appeared,  and  even  that  is  at  present  out  of 
my  reach.  .  .  .'**  As  to  the  rhythmic  structure,  E,  Penner  notes* 
that  of  964  lines  of  this  play  192  are  five-stress  or  ordinary  heroic 
verse,  7  are  hexameters,  and  100  short  verses.     The  rest  is  prose. 

The  best  edition  is,  of  course,  that  of  Bullen,  in  3  vols.,  i888-{B]; 
but  there  were  excellent  editions  by  Dyce,  one  in  1828  fF.,  and 
another  in  i86i-[Dy.].  The  present  text  of  The  Old  W'rotf 
Talt  is  from  the  1595  quano  in  the  British  Museum-,  the  title- 
page  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  vignettes,  a  fair  reprcsenution  of 
the  original. 

F.  B.  GCMMEKE. 

»  G.  P.  Unlirnitbamgim,  etc.,  Rntocb,  1I61,  pp.  6«  ff. 

*  Biigr.  Mrm.  ifiht  tail  Ja.  fftrum,  DD.,  London,  1S06,  p.  ]□!. 

•  Mctriitbt  Unitraubangtn  an  Gtargt  Pali,  in  the  jfrcbiv  fir  in  StM^mm  4.  whtm 
&frKhtn,etx..  (1890),  LXXXV.  179. 
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A  pleafant  conceited  Come- 
die  played  by  the  Queeries  Ma- 
ieff ies  players  1  ' 

Written  by  G.  P.  ' 


Printed  at  London  by  hhn  Danter^  and  arc  to 

be  fold  by  Rapb  Hancecie,  and  Uhn 

Hardii,   I595- 
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[The  Persons  of  the  Play' 

Sacrapant. 

First  Brother,  named  Calypha. 

Second  Brother,  named  Thelea. 

EttMEtODBI. 

ExEtrua. 
Lamprikui. 

HtJANBBANOO. 

CoREBin. 

WiGGEH. 

Churchwarden. 

Ghost  of  Jack. 

Friv,  Harvest-men,  Furies,  Fiddlers,  etc. 
Deua,  sisier  u  Calypha  aW  Theixv. 
Venelia,  ietretbril  Ib  Erestus. 

ZANTIPPA.t  J         .  T 

Q  idaughters  It  Lahprucm. 


Fantastic. 
Clunch,  4  tmiti. 
Madce,  his  wife.^ 

1  Nm  id  Q.;  InKned  by  Dj.     Od  the  butorj  of  the  chmctcn  mc  Appoidu  Jt 
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Snttr  Anticei,  Froucke,  and  Pavtavticki. 

^OW  nowc  fellowe  Frantickc,^  what,  all  x  mort  ? '  Doth 
this  sadnes  become  thy  madnes  f  What  though  wee 
have  lost  our  way  in  the  woodes,  yet  never  hang  the 
head,  as  though  thou  hadst  no  hope  to  live  till  to  mor- 
row :  for  P'antasticke  and  I  will  warrant  thy  life  to  night  for  twenty  5 
in  the  hundred. 

Frelickt.  Anticke  and  Fantasticke,  as  I  am  frullicke  franion,^  never 
in  all  my  life  was  1  so  dead  slaine.  What .'  to  loose  our  way  in 
the  woode,  without  either  tire  or  candle  so  uncomfort^le  ?  O  cae- 
lum !     O  terra !     O  maria  f    O  Neptune  /  *  lo 

Fantat.  Why  makes  thou  it  so  strange,  seeing  Cupid  hath  led 
our  yong  master  to  the  faire  Lady  and  she  is  the  only  saint  that  he 
hath  swornc  to  serve  i 

Frtllicke.    What  resteth  then  hut  wee  commit  him  to  his  wench, 
and  each  of  us  take  his  stand  up  in  a  tree,  and  sing  out  our  ill  15 
fortune  to  the  tune  of  O  man  m  desperation.^ 

'  A  miMakc  fbr  Frolic. 

'  Altman,  mcntalljr  iitk. ;  and  then.  iofoiveL 

'  "A  gay,  rtdcJoi  fellow.'" 

*  Bdow  '  Neptune,"  Sig.  A  iii. 

*  B.  refen  to  Ebbtwortb,  Bsuburgbi  BallaJi,  IV.  365,  468.  Sec  aln  Nnb,  F«r  LtHtri 
CanJiiuJ  {Gnaait,  II.  190),  who  syi  of  Hunef't  "butSmXt  lims"  thit  "tbey  would 
hive  irawld  off  bnvdf  to  tiie  rune  of  0  man  in  daptraiitn,  toi,  like  Mereitmn  hbdiigib, 
the  moonKful  note  nuunlly  luve  aflccled  tfae  muenUe  Kllie." 
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Ant.  Desperately  spoken,  fellow  FrolHckc  in  the  darke :  but  see- 
ing it  &lles  out  thus,  let  us  rehearse  the  old  proverb.^ 

7%rM  nurrit  nun,  and  thru  mtrrie  mm. 

And  tbrti  mtrrii  mm  ht  vjee.  20 

/  itt  the  waod,  and  thou  en  the  graundy 

And  "Jacie  sUepei  in  the  tree. 

Fan.  Hush!  a  dogge  in  the  wood,  or  a  wooden  dogge.'  O 
comfortable  hearing !  I  had  even  as  live  the  chamberlaine  of  the 
White  Horse  had  called  me  up  to  bed.  25 

Fml.  Eyther  hath  this  trotting  cur  gone  out  of  his  cyrcuit,  or 
els  are  we  nerc  some  village,  which  should  not  be  farre  off,  for  I 

Enter  a  Smitk  with  a  laathtme  ii  (aadle. 

perceive  the  glymring  of  a  gloworme,  a  candle,  or  a  cats  eye,  my 
life  for  a  halfe  pennie.  In  the  name  of  my  own  father,  be  thou 
oxe  or  osse  that  appearcst,  tell  us  what  thou  art.  30 

Smith.  What  am  H  Why  I  am  Clunch  the  Smith ;  what  are 
you,  what  make  you  in  my  territories  at  this  time  of  the  night } 

Ant.  What  doc  we  make,  dost  thou  aske  ?  Why  we  make  faces 
for  feare :  such  as  if  thy  mortall  eyes  could  behold,  would  make  thee 
water  the  long  seames  of  thy  side  slops,"  Smith.  35 

Frol.  And  in  laith,  sir,  unlesse  your  hospitalitie  doe  relccvc  us, 
wee  are  like  to  wander  with  a  sorrowful!  hey  ho,  among  the  owlets, 
&  hobgoblins  of  the  forrest :  good  Vulcan,  for  Cupids  sake  that  hath 
cousned  us  all,  befriend  us  as  thou  maiest,  and  commaund  us  how- 
soever, wheresoever,  whensoever,  in  whatsoever,  for  ever  and  ever.*  40 

1  Cbippdl  giTO  the  long  in  Ptflar  Mam  if  ibr  OlJen  Time,  p.  II 6.  Tbm  Mirrj 
Mm  i>  quoted  in  Watviiiri  Hh,  uid  in  Btny't  Ram  Alliy  (nint  by  SmaUibanki :  tec  note, 
Haxlin-DoiUey,  X.  198 1,  u  well  u  ia  Ttiiilftb  Nigbii  and  it  1*  puodied  bjr  the  maMal 
cook  in  The  Btmdi  B'aiber.  Chappdl  !•  KHnewtut  duing  when  he  taka  tboe  mcdi  horn 
the  Olil  ffiva'  Tali  ii  the  original ;  Una  ]  and  4  look  like  a  parody. 

'  Dy.  poinn  out  the  pun  in  '  wooden  '  (  =  nud ) . 

*  Long  wide  bieccbei  or  moaen  \  Dy.  See  Lotiing-Gliat  ftr  Ltndn  tmd  Emglmd,  oat 
end-.  "Thii  right  llop  ia  my  pantry,  bchcdd  a  rnamhet  [Dram  U  ««/]  "... 

*  A  bit  of  nonKnie  like  ihe  laUc  of  Macbeth'i  potter.  The  ipeeih  ii  a  ion  of  ftmij  on 
■he  appeal  of  wandering  knighn  or  tnTcUeia  in  romancet,  and  Clunch,  with  hk  ■  toikoriei.' 
may  tike  the  cdace  of  enchanccTf  gluitj  or  the  like. 
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Smith.    Well,  masters,  it  sccmcs  to  mee  you  have  lost  your  waie  in 
the  wood  :  in  consideration  whereof,  if  you  will  goe  with  Clunch^ 
to  his  cottage,  you  shall  have  house  roome,  and  a  good  fire  to  sit 
by,  althogh  we  have  no  bedding  to  put  you  in. 
Aa.   O  blessed  Smith,  O  bountifull  Clunch.  45 

&iatb.  For  your  further  intenainment,  it  shall  be  as  it  may  be, 
so  and  so. 

Htare  a  do^ge  iarke. 

Hearke  \  *  this  is  Ball  my  doggc  that  bids  you  all  welcome  in  his 
own  language;  come,  take  heed  for"  stumbling  on  (he  threshold. 
Open  dore,  Madge,  take  in  guests.  ,      Enter  old  tBomaa,  50 

CI.  Welcome  Clunch  &  good  fcllowcs  al  that  come  with  my 
good  man  ;  for  my  good  mans  sake  come  on,  sit  downc ;  here  is  a 
peece  of  cheese  &  a  pudding  of  my  owne  making. 

Aniicie.  Thanks,  Gammer ;  a  good  example  for  the  wives  of  our 
towne.  55 

FroUcke.  Gammer,  thou  and  thy  good  man  sit  lovingly  together ; 
we  come  to  chat  and  not  to  eate. 

Smith.    Well,  masters,  if  you  will  eate  nothing,  take  away.    Come, 
what  doo  we  to  passe  away  the  time  ?     Lay  a  crab  *  in  the  Hre  to 
rost  for  lambcs-wooll.     What,  shall  wee  have  a  game  at  trumpe  or  60 
mfFe'  to  drive  away  the  time,  how  say  you  ? 

Fantaitickt.  This  Smith  leads  a  life  as  merrie  as  a  king"  with 
Madge  his  wife.  Syrrha  Frolicke,  I  am  sure  thou  art  not  without 
some  round  or  other ;  '^no  doubt  but  Clunch  can  beare  his  part. 

Frelickt.    Els  thinkc  you  mee  ill  brought  up ;  ^  so  set  to  It  when  65 
you  will.  They  sing. 

1  Thia  uc  of  cbe  tbinj  penon  it  umunoa  in  dnunu  of  tbe  dmc  See  Wud,  Old  Bit[liib 
Drtmt,  Siliic  Plajs,  etc.,  InCnd.,  p.  li.,  noto.  So  in  Greene;  "Which  Bnndinun 
(■'.(.I)"...}   "  For  Sicripuit  muw  biTe  AogcUca. "      It  (cTTai  Co  idendiy  the  actor. 

*  Tbejr  tie  mfm  taf^miA  to  be  at  the  cottage.  >  For  ieai  of .  .  . 

*  A  cn]>-ap]ile.    The  pulp  wu  mixed  with  ale,  'lamb'i  wool.' 

■Collier  ii'c  Dree  the  feHowing  quotation  iram  Mariin'i  Mnnib' s  MinJt  i  "leanDg  the 
ancient  fame  of  England  (  Tnimpt ) ,  where  every  coaie  and  nitc  are  urted  in  their  degree,  an 
running  to  Riifft,  where  the  gteitat  nrte  of  the  tute  canieth  iway  the  game.' ' 

*  The  ^miliar  HHn/oTthe  contented  peatant  ai  entertiinei  of  royalty  or  what  not. 
''According  to  the  ytai   (Bullen,  II.    314],  Geoige  Peele  bad  no  alcill  in  mutic,  and 

naiut  have  been  t,  conqitcuou*  exception  ^  witncn  the  wcU-known  acateinent  of  ChappeU,  Pofu* 
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SOSG. 
When  as  the  Rie  reach  to  the  cbin, 
And  chopcherrie,!  chopchcrrie  ripe  within, 
Strawberries  swimming  in  the  creame. 
And  schoole  boyes  playing  in  the  streame: 
Then  O,  then  O,  then  O  my  true  love  said, 
Till  that  time  come  againe, 
Shee  could  not  live  a  maid. 

Ant.   This  sport  dooes  well :  but  me  thinkes,  Gammer,  a  merry 
winters  tale  would  drive  away  the  time  trimly.     Come,  I  am  sure  75 
you  are  not  without  a  score. 

Fantast.    I  faith.  Gammer,  a  tale  of  an  howie  long  were  as  good 
as  an  bowres  sleepe. 

Fral.    Looke  you.  Gammer,  of  the  Gyant  and  the  Kings  Daughter,* 
and  I  know  not  what.    I  have  scene  the  day  when  I  was  a  little  one,  8c 
you  might  have  drawnc  mee  a  mile  after  you  with  such  a  discouisc. 

Old  %voman.    Well,  since  you  be  so  importunate,  my  good  man 
shall  fill  the  pot  and  get  him  to  bed  -,  they  that  ply  their  worke  must 
keepe  good  bowres.     One  of  you  goe  lye  with  him ;  he  is  a  cleane 
skind  man,  I  tell  you,  without  either  spavin  or  windgall;  so  I  am  85 
content  to  drive  away  the  time  with  an  old  wives  winters  tale. 

Fantast.    No  better  hay  in  Devonshire,*  a  my  word.  Gammer, 
He  be  one  of  your  audience. 

FroUcke.    And  I  another ;  thats  flat. 

jiniiche.    Then   must   I  to  bed  with  the  good  man,     Bma  itox  90 
Gammer  i   God  night,  Frolicke, 

Smith,    Come  on,  my  lad,  thou  shalt  take  thy  unnatuiall*  rest 
Exeunt  Anttcke  and  the  SMrrH. 

lor  MuBc,  p.  98.  The  baiter  kept  "lute  ordttera"  in  lu)ihop  fiir  the  uninemcDt  oTwut- 
ing  cuatomcn;  and  Engbml  had  been  a  land  of  eong  fioro  Ca^nMa'i  ttme  down.  The  "  tnao 
in  the  ttreet "  mi  eipectcd  to  know  how  to  join  in  a  part  loag.  The  nira]  aonc,  nch  a 
they  nng  tiett.  was  a  gieal  lavorite  with  the  dramatiMB. 

'  '  Chopchory  1  "  ■  game  in  which  one  tries  lo  catch  a  nupended  cbcrrf  with  the  teeth  ; 
bob-cheny."  .  ,  .    New  Engl.  Diet. 

'  A  vertion  of  Cbilde  Rowland  T  *  Peele  wai  probably  of  *  Devonahhe  family. 

*  A  Dogbermn  touch,  evidently  beloved  by  the  pit,  ind  a  fine  mahewdghc  la  thoK  poin- 
poiu  eiperimentt  with  won!  and  phraie  which  delighted  the  Ktioui  playgoB-. 
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Fr^Kcke.    Yet  this  vantage  shall  wc  have  of  them  in  the  morn- 
ing, to  bee  ready  at  the  sight  thereof  extempore.'  95 

Old  warn.    Nowc  this  bargaine,  my  masters,  must  I  make  with  you, 
that  you  will  say  hum  8c  ha  to  my  tale,  so  shall  I  know  you  are  awake. 

Both.    Content,  Gammer,  that  will  we  doo. 

out  warn.    Once  uppon  a  time  there  was  a  King  or  a  Lord,  or  a 
Duke,  that  had  a  faire  daughter,  the  fairest  that  ever  was  \  as  white  lOO 
as  snowe,  and  as  redd  as  bloud  :  and  once  uppon  a  time  his  daughter 
was  stollcn  away,  and  hee  sent  all  his  men  to  seeke  out  his  daughter, 
and  hee  sent  so  long,  that  he  sent  all  his  men  out  of  his  land. 

Frol.   Who  drest  his  dinner  then  f 

Old  tvomati.    Nay,  cither  hcarc  my  tale,  or  kisse  my  taile.  105 

Fan.   Well  sed,  on  with  your  tale.  Gammer. 

Old  waman,  O  Lord,  I  quite  forgot,  there  was  a  Conjurer,  and 
this  Conjurer  could  doo  any  thing,  and  hee  turned  himselfe  into  a 
great  Dr^on,  and  carried  the  Kinges  Daughter  away  in  his  mouth 
to  a  Castle  that  hee  made  of  stone,  and  there  he  kept  hir  I  know  no 
not  bow  long,  till  at  last  all  the  Kinges  men  went  out  so  long,  that 
hir  two  Brothers  went  to  seeke  hir,^  O,  I  forget :  she  (he  I  would 
say)  turned  a  proper'  yong  man  to  a  Beare  in  the  night,  and  a 
man  in  the  day,  and  keeps  *  by  a  crosse  that  parts  three  severall 
waies,  &  he'  made  his  Lady  run  mad  .  .  .  Gods  me  bones,  who  115 
comes  here  ?  Enter  the  two  Bntberi. 

Frol.   Soft,  Gammer,  here  some  come  to  tell  your  talc  for  you." 

Fant.    Let  them  alone,  let  us  heare  what  they  will  say. 

I  Brother.    Upon  these  chaikie  clifB  of  Albion  ^ 
We  are  anved  now  with  tedious  toile,  lao 

And  compassing  the  wide  world  round  about 
To  seeke  our  sister,  to  ^  seeke  faire  Detya  forth, 
Yert  cannot  we  so  much  as  heare  of  hir. 

>  Beknr  '  eiteai|KiK,'  Sig.  B. 

*  Sec  O'itical  Etuy  tar  the  fblk-tUa  in  quotion,  ■  handacntM. 

*  'be'  fceep  [frequenn,  lim),  l.t.   the  young  man.      Omudon  of  nilject  ii  commmi  In 
the  balhA.  '  The  conjunr. 

*  See  the  Critical  Enaj  far  thii  "pUy  within  the  p!»y." 

^  The  princa,  cf  coofM,  talk  in  metre  when  the  '■  high  >yle  "  ii  needed,  bat  In  fimiUn 
proae  iriih  EmCui  (=  "Senu").     The  repclitiiHu  in  thii  blank-vene  ite  diiruterndc. 
■  B.  omhi.      Dy.  jiropoaa  to  omit  '  fain.'      Neither  omiiuoa  it  necenacy. 
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2  Brether.    O  fortune  cruell,  crucll  &  unkind. 
Unkind  in  that  we  cannot  find  our  sister  j 
Our  sister  haples  in  hir  cruell  chance ! 
Soft,  who  have  we  here? 

Eater  Senex  at  tie  Crejje,  itMping  t§  gatbtr. 

1  BfBther.   Now,  father,  God  be  your  speed, 
What  doo  you  gather  there  ? 

Old  man.    Hips  and  hawes,  and  stickes  and  straws,  and  thbgn  )j< 
that  I  gather  on  the  ground,  my  sonne.^ 

1  Brother.  Hips  and  hawes,  and  stickes  and  strawes!  Why,  is 
that  all  your  foode,  father  i 

Old  man.   Yea,  sonne. 

2  Brother.   Father,  here  is  an  almcs  pennie  for  mee,  and  if  I  ijj 
speede  in  that  I  goe  for,  I  will  give  thee  as  good  a  gowne  of  gnv* 
as  ever  thou  diddest  weare. 

1  Brathtr.  And,  father,  here  is  another  almes  pennie  for  me,  and 
if  I  speede  in  my  journey,  I  will  give  thee  a  palmers  gtafle  of  yvorie, 
and  a  scallop  shell  of  beaten  gold.^  i^^ 

Old  man.    Was  shee  fayre  ?* 

2  Brother.  1,  the  fairest  for  white,  and  the  purest  for  redd,  as  (he 
blood  of  the  deare,  or  the  driven  snow. 

Old  m.   Then  harke  well  and  marke  well,  my  old  spell: 
Be  not  afraid  of  every  stranger,  141 

Start  not  aside  at  every  danger :  | 

Things  that  secme  are  not  the  same. 
Blow  a  blast  at  every  Hame: 
For  when  one  flame  of  fire  goes  out. 

Then  comes  your  wishes  well  about :  I5- 

If  any  aske  who  told  you  this  good, 
Say  the  White  Beare  of  Englands  wood. 


*  Dy.  anunKtihit  "Bmething  .  .  .  hu  dropt  out "  {  butthitii  not  necanry.    ERinu.*l> 
Byi  bckw  that  he  ■  ipeaJu  in  liddlo,'  knovn  ttie  errand  of  the  brother^  uid  nki  the  quMM   ' 
■brupdjr.      He  jiUyi  the  put  of  Merlin  m  C^ldi  Rmiland, 
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1  Brother,    Brother,  heard  you  not  what  the  old  man  said  f 
Be  not  afraid  of  every  stranger. 

Start  not  aside  for  every  danger:  I55 

Things  that  seeme  are  not  the  same. 
Blow  a  blast  at  every  flame : 
If  any  aske  who  told  you  this  good, 
Say  the  White  Beare  of  Englands  wood.* 

2  Brother.   Well,  if  this  doo  us  any  good,  160 
Wcl  fare  the  White  Bear  of  Englands  wood.                    Ex. 

Old  man.   Now  sit  thee  here  &  tel  a  heavy  tale. 
Sad  in  thy  moode,  and  sober  in  thy  checre, 
Here  sit  thee  now  and  to  thy  selfe  relate. 

The  hard  mishap  of  thy  most  wretched  state.  165 

In  Thcssalie  I  liv'd  in  swectc  content, 
Untill  that  Fortune  wrought  my  overthrow ; 
For  there  I  wedded  was  unto  a  dame. 
That  liv'd  in  honor,  vertue,  love,  and  fame : 
But  Sacrapant,  that  cursed  sorcerer,  170 

Being  besotted  with  my  beauteous  love. 
My  deercst  love,  my  true  betrothed  wife, 
Did  seelce  the  meanes  to  rid  me  of  my  life. 
But  worse  than  this,  he  with  his  chanting'  speU, 
Did  turne  me  straight  unto  an  ugly  Bearei  175 

And  when  the  sunne  doth  settle  in  the  west. 
Then  I  begin  to  don  my  ugly  hide : 
And  all  the  day  I  sit,  as  now  you  see, 
And  speake  in  riddles  all  inspirde  with  rage. 
Seeming  an  olde  and  miserable  man  :  180 

And  yet  I  am  in  Aprill  of  my  age. 

Enter  Venelia  bis  Lady  mad ;  and  gees  in  agtine. 

See  where  Venelya,  my  betrothed  love, 
Runs  madding  all  inrag'd  about  the  woods. 
All  by  his  curssed  and  inchanting  spels. 

>  The  qidl  ii  important,  Blenm,  and  1i  dienliJR  npcmtEd.      No  poticulir  Uk  of  The 
White  Beu  of  EngUnd'i  Wood  ii  kncwD,  but  omikr  am  of  tmufbrnutioD  an  plentiful. 
•  I>T.  flriim  '  'cJiuiting  ■  i  aeeHtmtj. 

Dctzsci!/Goog[c 
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Enter  Lampkucus  tBttb  a  pel  ef  btmrj. 


But  here  comes  Lampriscus,  my  discontented  neighbour.     How  185 
now,  neighbour,  you  looke  towarde  the  ground  as  well  as  1 ;  you 
muse  on  something. 

Lamp.    Neighbour  on  nothing,  but  on  the  matter  I  so  often  moovcd 
to  you :  if  you  do  any  thing  for  charity,  helpc  me  j  if  for  neighbor- 
hood or  brotherhood,  helpe  me:  never  was  one  so  combered  as  is  190 
pooFe  Lampryscus :  and  to  b^in,  I  pray  receive  this  potte  of  bonoy 
to  mend  ^  your  fare. 

Old  man.    Thanlccs,  neighbor,  set  it  downe; 
Honny  Is  alwaies  welcome  to  the  Beare. 
And  now,  neighbour,  let  me  heere  the  cause  of  your  comming.  195 

Lampriscus.  I  am  (as  you  knowe,  neighbour)  a  man  unmaried, 
and  lived  so  unquietly  with  my  two  wives,  that  I  kcepe  every  yeare 
holy  the  day  wherein  I  buried  them  both :  the  first  was  on  Saint 
Andrewes  day,  the  other  on  Saint  Lukes.' 

Old  man.    And  now,  neighbour,  you  of  this  country  say,  your  200 
custome  is  out :  but  on  with  your  tale,  neighbour. 

Lamp.  By  my  first  wife,  whose  tongue  wearied  me  alive,  and 
sounded  in  my  eares  like  the  clapper  of  a  great  bell,  whose  taike 
was  a  continuall  torment  to  all  that  dwelt  by  her,  or  lived  nigh  her, 
you  have  heard  me  say  I  had  a  handsome  daughter.  20c 

Old  man.    True,  neighbour. 

Lampr.  Shee  it  is  that  afflictes  me  with  her  continuall  clamourcs, 
and  hangs  on  me  like  a  burrc:  poore  shee  is,  and  proude  shee  is ;  as 
poore  as  a  sheepe  new  shorne,  and  as  proude  of  her  hopes,  as  a  pea- 
cock of  her  tailc  well  growne.  310 

Old  man.  Well  said,  Lampryscus,  you  speake  it  like  an  £t^- 
tishman. 

Lampr.  As  curst  as  a  waspe,  and  as  frowarde  as  a  childe  new 
taken  from  the  mothers  teate;  shee  is  to  my  age,  as  smoakc  to  the 
eyes,  or  as  vinegar  to  the  teeth.  215 

'  Below  ■  mend,'  Sig.  B  ni. 

>  B.  notea  tlut  "St.  Lulte'i  Day  (iSih  October)  wii  c)w  dayof  Hom  Fur)  ud  St.  Ln^ 
wu  joculitl)'  ngirded  u  the  jstton  Bint  of  cudcckk.     Si.  Andn-w  WM  nppoMd  to  briii(  goori 
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OU  man.    Holily  praised,  neighbour,  as  much  for  the  next. 
Lamfr.    By  my  other  wife  I  had  a  daughter,  so  hard  favoured, 
so  foule  and  ill  faced,  that  I  tbinke  a  grove  full  of  golden  trees, 
and  the  leaves  of  rubies  and  dyamonds,  would  not  bee  a  dowric 
annswcntbic  to  her  deformitie.  220 

Old  man.    Weil,    neighbour,  nowe  you    have  spoke,  heere  me 

speake ;  send  them  to  the  well  for  the  water  of  life : '  there  shall 

they  finde  their  fortunes  unlocked  for.     Neighbour,  farewell.     Exit. 

Lampr.    Farewell  and  a  thousand ;  ^  and  now  goeth  poorc  Lam> 

pryscus  to  put  in  execution  this  excellent  counsell.  Exeunt.  225 

Frtl.  Why  this  goes  rounde  without  a  fidling  stick.  But  doo 
you  heare.  Gammer,  was  this  the  man  that  was  a  beare  in  the 
night,  and  a  man  in  the  day  \ 

Old  wman.    I,  this  is  hee ;  and  this  man  that  came  to  him  was  a 
b^gar,  and  dwelt  uppon  a  goKne.     But  soft,  who  comes  here  ?    O  230 
these  are  the  harvest  men ;  ten  to  one  they  sing  a  song  of  mowing. 
Enter  the  baroett  men  a  singing,  with  this 
Song  double  repeated.^ 
All  yce  that  lovely  lovers  be,  pray  you  for  me. 
Loe  here  we  come  a  sowing,  a  sowing, 
And  sowe  sweete  fruites  of  love: 
In  your  sweete  hearts  well  may  it  proove.  Exeunt.  235 

Enttr   HtiANEBANGo*  nith  bis  twa  band  sward,  and  Booby  *  tbi  CUtane. 

Fant.    Gammer,  what  is  he  ? 

Old  iveman.  O  this  is  one  that  Is  going  to  the  Conjurer  i  let  him 
alone;  here  what  he  sayes. 

'  The  nference  b  to  the  tale  yiuLimi  in  icTenl  renioni,  and  known  u  "The  Time 
He^  (rf'thc  Wdl,"  Jacob),  EiglUb  Fairy  Tak,,  p.  121.  "The  Well  of  the  WoiU'i 
Rml,"  p.  11 ;,  however,  hai  the  incident  of  fHYmg  ■  lieve. 

*  So  "  God  ye  good  night,  and  twenty,  dr  I "  In  MliUlCTon't  Triit  u  Caub  ibt  OU 
On  —  "A  tboimnd  ftrewelli."  Compaie  the  well-known  fbfmi  of  greeting,  «"  Grii«' 
mn*  tnati  Liefacben  tehnaincnd  nul  I'*  or  the  elabontc  menage  it  the  ofiening  of  the  balbd 
CiilJt  Maunct.  '  See  Appendii  S  on  thi>  Song.  *  Sec  Appendix  jf. 

*Tbe  '  Booby '■  later  called  'Corebui'  or  'Chorebiu.'  Sa  Harvey,  Tbi  Trimming  tf 
Tbtmai  tfaibt,  Gnoit,  III.  19  :  "Thou  nuyat  be  cald  the  very  Chornbiu  of  our  time,  of 
wboDi  the  fcoreriie  wu  layde,  more  foole  than  ChonEbua  :  who  wai  a  Kely  ideot,  but  yet  bad 
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Huan.  Now  by  Mars  and  Mercury,  Jupiter  and  Janus,  Sol  and 
Saturnus,  Venus  and  Vesta,  Pallas  and  Proserpina,  and  by  the  honor  24c 
of  my  house  Poll maclcc roe placydus,^  it  is  a  wonder  to  see  what  this 
love  will  make  silly  fellowes  adventure,  even  in  the  wane  of  their 
wits  and  infansie  of  their  discretion.  Alas,  my  friend,  what  foitune 
calles  thcc  foorth  to  sccke  thy  fortune  among  brasen  gates,  inchanted 
towers,  fire  and  brimstone,  thunder  and  lightning  ?  fieautic,  I  tell  245 
thee,  is  peerclcsse,  and  she  precious  whom  thou  affectcst :  do  off  these 
desires,  good  countriman,  good  friend,  runne  away  from  thy  selfe,  and  : 

so  soone  as  thou  canst,  foc^et  her ;  whom  none  must  inherit  but  ' 

he  that  can  monsters  tame,  laboures  atchlve,  riddles  absolve,  loose 
inchantments,  murther  magicke,  and  kill  conjuring :  and  that  is  the  250 
great  and  mighty  Huancbango. 

Booby.    Harkc  you  sir,  harkc  you.      First  know  I  have  here  tbc 
flurting  feather,  and  have  given  the  parish  the  start  for  the  long         1 
stocke.*     Nowe  sir,  if  it  bee  no  more  but  running  through  a  little 
lightning  and  thunder,  and  riddle  me,  riddle  me,  what's  this,'  lie  255 
have  the  wench  /rom  the  Conjurer  if  he  were  ten  Conjurers. 

Huan.  I  have  abandoned  the  court  and  honourable  company,  to 
doo  my  devoyre  against  this  sore  sorcerer  and  mighty  magitian :  if 
this  Ladic  be  so  faire  as  she  is  said  to  bee,  she  is  mine,  she  is  mine. 
Meui^  mta,  meum,  in  contemptum  omnium  grammaticertan.  260 

Booby.  Ofalium  Latinum  !  the  faire  maide  is  minum^  ana  apur- 
tinantibus  gibUiti  and  all, 

Huan.    If  shee  bee  mine,  as  I  assure  my  selfe  the  heavens  will     • 
doo  somewhat  to  reward  my  worthines,  shee  shall  bee  allied  to 
none  of  the  meanest  gods,  but  bee  invested  in  the  most  famous  265 


re  idiptcd  froin  Plautut,  PolymacluRopluidui  (from  PmJWmV  Pyigopotinkei  (finm 
Milii  G/aniiai),  in  ihipa  which  inevitably  uggeit  Engliih  puiu  injicuing  Him^'i  rape- 
nulcing  exOiction,  Polljr-mike-a-nn-lan,  >nd  Pcrg-up-«-liM^.  .  .  ."      Mr.  Fle^  a  bijd. 

*  A  difficult  puaige.  Dy.  thinki  the  itock  ii  a  mnd, -~  Corebu  ■■  hu  nin  iwiy  fimn 
the  Parith,  and  becDme  a  ion  of  knight-emnt. "  Dr.  Nicholion  i  "  He  baa  itaneil  aol  tfaej 
may  catch"  (jfthcy  can)  andua  Tigabond  put  him  in  the  noclu.  B.  malutthc  clown  plume 
hinuelf  on  tui  finoy.  He  point!  with  pride  id  hii  fiatber ;  and  he  is  eigually  pnnd  of  hi* 
fuhionable  "  kmg  nock"  (r.t.  the  Kocking  taaCened  high  above  the  knee).  Tha  girea  bet- 
ter leiiaetban  the  aecoDd  explanation;  Corebna  anrti  a  tort  of  equality  vnth  Hnaaelaiigo. 

■  The  MKcoifiil  piPMng  of  riddlei  win  a  bride,  fbrnioe,  liberty,  what  not,  m  many  ■  fblk- 
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Etocke  of  Huanebango  Polimaclccroeplacidus,  my  grandfather,  my 
Tather  Pergopolyneo,  my  mother  Dyonora  de  Sardynya,  famouslie 
descended. 

B)^.  Doo  you  heare,  sir,  had  not  you  a  cosen,  that  waa  caUed 
Gitstecerydis  ?  270 

Huan.  Indcedc  I  had  a  cosen,  that  sometime  followed  the 
court  infoRunately,  and  his  name  Bust^ustecerydis. 

Be^.  O  Lord  I  know  him  well;  hee  is  tbe^  knight  of  the 
neates  feete. 

Huan.    O  he  lov'd  no  capon  better.     He  hath  oftentimes  decdved  2^5 
his  boy  of  hia  dinner ;  that  was  his  fault,  good  Bustegustecerydis. 

BeAy.  Come,  shall  we  goc  along  ?  *  Soft,  here  is  an  oldc  man  at 
the  Crosse }  let  us  aske  him  the  way  thither.  Ho,  you  Gafier,  I 
pray  you  tell  where  the  wise  man  the  Conjurer  dwells, 

Huan.    Where  that  earthly  Goddesse  Vecpeth    hir   abode,    the  280 
commander  of  my  thougts,  and  faire  Mistres  of  my  heart. 

Old  man.  Faire  inough,  and  farre  inough  from  thy  fingering, 
Sonne. 

Huan.  I  will  followe  my  fortune  after  mine  owne  fancie,  and 
doo  according  to  mine  owne  discretion.  285 

Old  man.    Yet  give  some  thing  to  an  old  man  before  you  goc. 

Huan.  Father,  mee  thinkes  a  pccce  of  this  cake  might  serve 
your  tume. 

Old  man.   Yea,  sonne. 

Huan.    Huanebango  giveth  no  cakes  for  almcs ;   aske  of  tliem  290 
that  give  giftes  for  poorc  b^gars.      Faire  Lady,  if  thou  wcrt  once 
shrined  in  this  bosome,  I  would  buckler  thee  hara-tantara.         Exit. 

Baoiy,  Father,  doo  you  see  this  man  ?  You  litle  thinke  heele  run 
a  mile  or  two  for  such  a  cake,  or  passe  for"  a  pudding.  I  tell  you, 
Father,  hee  has  kept  such  a  begging  of  mee  for  a  pecce  of  this  cake !  295 
Whoo,  be  comes  uppon  me  with  a  superfantiall  substance,  and  the 
foys<Hi  *  of  the  earth,  that  I  know  not  what  he  meanes.  Iff  hee  came 
to  me  thus,  and  said,  ^my  friend  Booby,*  or  so,  why  I  could  spare  him 
a  peece  with  all  my  heart ;  but  when  he  tells  me  how  God  hath 
enriched  mee  above  other  fellowes  with  a  cake,  why  hee  makes  300 
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mc  blindc  and  deafc  it  once.     Yet,  father,  heere  is  a  peece  of  cake 
for  you,^  as  harde  as  the  world  goes.^ 

Old  man.    Thanks,  sonne,  but  list  to  meS : 
He  shall  be  deafe  when  thou  shall  not  sec. 

Farewell,  my  sonnc ;  things  may  50  hit,  q 

Thou  maist  have  wealth  to  mend  thy  wit. 

Boaby.    Farewell,  father,  farewell ;  for  I  must  make  hast  after  my 
two-hand  sword  that  is  gone  before.  Extum  amntu 

Enter  Sackapant  m  bis  itudit. 
Sacrapant.   The  day  is  clearc,  the  welkin  br^ht  and  gray. 
The  larkc  is  merrle,  and  records  '  hir  notes  ;  ^ 

E^ch  thing  rejoyseth  underneath  the  skie. 
But  onely  I  whom  heaven  hath  in  hate. 
Wretched  and  miserable  Sacrapanl.  I 

In  Thessalic  was  I  borne  and  brought  up.*  ' 

My  mother  Meroe  hight,  a  famous  witch,  ^ic 

And  by  hir  cunning  I  of  hir  did  learne, 
To_change  and  alter  shapes  of  mortall  men. 
There  did  I  turne  my  selfe  into  a  dragon. 
And  stole  away  the  daughter  to  the  king, 

Faire  Delya,  the  mistres  of  my  hcan,  ^20 

And  brought  hir  hither  to  revive  the  man 

That  sccmcth  yong  and  pleasant  to  behold,  j 

And  yet  is  aged,  crooked,  weake  and  numbe. 
Thus  by  inchaunting  spells  I  doo  deceive 

Those  that  behold  and  looke  upon  my  face;  925 

But  well  may  I  bid  youthfull  yearcs  adue. 

Enter  Delya  teilb  «  pet  i»  hir  band. 

Sec  where  she  corns  from  whence  my  sorrows  grow. 

How  now,  faire  Delya,  where  have  you  bin  ?  j 

Delya.    At  the  footc  of  the  rocke  For  running  water,  and  gather- 
ing rootcs  for  your  dinner,  sir.  230  ! 

IThngiftarthecikenmindiDacofiiimiUiiiiHn/inctMMleof  Tbi  RtJ  Bairn,  }iai», 
p.  lis- 

■  tbough  mna  nc  bard.  *  nngi-  *  Bdow  '  np,'  S^.  C  ii. 
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£/cr.  Ah,  Delya,  fairer  art  thou  than  the  running  water,  yet 
harder  farre  than  Steele  or  adamant. 

Delya.    Will  it  please  you  to  sit  downc,  sir  ? 

Saer.  I,  Delya,  sit  &  aske  me  what  thou  wilt ;  thou  shalt  have  it 
brought  into  thy  lappe.  ^35 

Delya.  Then  I  pray  you,  sir,  let  mee  have  the  best  meate  from 
the  king  of  Englands  table,  and  the  best  wine  in  alt  France,  brought 
in  by  the  veriest  knave  in  all  Spaine.' 

Sacr.    Delya,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  so  pleasant. 
Well,  sit  thee  downc.  _^  j^o 

Spred,  table,  spred;  meat,  drinke  &  bred;  "^ 

Ever  may  I  have  what  I  ever  crave. 
When  I  am  spred,  for  '  meate  for  my  black  cock. 
And  tneate  for  my  red. 

Enter  a  Fmer  viitb  a  ebine  sf  btefe  and  a  f«t  efwine. 

Sacr.    Heere,  Delya,  will  yee  fall  to  7  j^^ 

Del.    Is  this  th&best  meate  in  England  i 

Sacr.    Yea. 

Del.    What  is  it  ? 

Sacr.    A  chine  of  English  beefe,  meate  for  a  king 
And  a  king's  followers.  j^q 

Del.    Is  this  the  best  wine  in  France  ? 

Sacr.    Yea. 

Del.   What  wine  is  it  ? 

Sacr.    A  cup  of  neate  wine  of  Orleance, 
That  never  came  neer  the  brewers  in  England.'  255 

Del.   Is  this  the  veriest  knave  in  all  Spaine  ? 

Sacr.    Yea. 


'  TbEB  tikki  of  n»pe  are  the  itaple  of  Mia  and  chapbootu  abcmt  conjuroi,  uid  nnike  ■ 
bnrer  iliowing  in  play>  like  Dacitr  Fauiiui  and  Friar  Baut  and  Friar  Bungay.  See  the  Utter 
|il^iD  tbii  niluiM,  and  Mr.  Waid'i  incroductiDn  to  hti  edition  of  the  two  dnmai. 

*  Later  editiona  omit.  The  jbrmuh  i>  loa  uncanny  than  unol ;  but  the  two  cockt  bare 
frim  aaaociaciQni.  The  dark-red  cock  of  Scandinavian  mylh  belonged  lo  the  underworld. 
See  Tht  fTift  of  Uibtr't  fftll,  and  R.  K6hlet  in  the  Girm^niii,  XI.  8  J  If. 

*  The  local  hiti  are  to  be  noted :  praiK  for  roaac  beef  of  England,  wine  of  Fnnce,  and 
prfint  at  Spun,  at  bnwen,  —  one  thinki  of  Falitaff '■  con^laiat  about  the  lime  in  hia  ladi,  — 
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Dtl.   What,  is  he  a  fryer  ? 

Sacr.   Yea,  a  frier  indetiiiit,  &  a  knave  infiiiit. 

Dtl.   Then  I  pray  yc,  sir  Frier,  tcU  me  before  you  goe,  which  is  36 
the  most  greediest  Englishman  ? 

Fryer.   The  miserable  and  most  covetous  usurer. 

Sacr.    Holde  thee  there,  Friar.  Exit  FrUr. 

But  soft,  who  have  we  heere }     Delia,  away,  bc^n.* 

EMtfr  the  two  Brtlbtrs.  1 

Dclya,  away,  for  beset  are  we  j  36] 

But  heaven  or  hell  shall  rescue  her  for  me,' 

/.  Br.    Brother,  was  not  that  Delya  did-appeare  f 
Or  was  it  but  ^er  shadow  that  was  here  i 

3.  Bro.   Sister,  where  art  thou  }     Delya,  come  again } 
He  callcs,  that  of  thy  absence  doth  complainc. 
Call  out,  Calypha,  that  she  may  hcare. 
And  crie  aloud,  for  Delya  is  neere. 

Eccho.    Neere.' 

/.  Br.   Neere  f   O  where,  hast  thou  any  tidings  ? 

Eccht.    Tidings. 

z,  Br.   Which  way  is  Delya  then,  —  or  that,  or  this? 

Euho.   This. 

1.  Br.   And  may  we  safely  come  where  Delia  is  ? 
Eabo.    Yes. 

2.  Bro.    Brother,  remember  you  the  white  38I 
Beare  of  Englands  wood ; 

Start  not  aside  for  every  danger ; 
Be  not  afeard  of  every  stranger ; 
Things  that  seeme,  are  not  the  same. 

1.  Br.    Brother,  why  do  we  not  then  coragiously  enter?  38; 

2.  Br.   Then,  brother,  draw  thy  sword  &  follow  me. 

Enter  the  Cenjarer;  it  ligbleni  y  tbttnders ;  the  3.  Brtthtr  faBi  J^wme. 

I.  Br.   What,  brother,  doost  thou  fall  ? 
Sacr.    I,  and  thou  to,  Calypha. 

'  Bdow  'began,'  Sig.  C  Bi.      '  B.  prioli :  'bcaTcn  [n]cir  bdl  ibUl  mnc  ha  fern  me.' 
■  Did  tbii  Echo  wigcM  the  lOng  in  CtmaiT 
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Fall  I.  Bnlber.      Enter  mo  Furiti. 

Adtitt  Dtemanet :  away  with  them ; 
Go  caiy  them  straight  to  Sacrapantos  cell,  390 

There  in  dcspaire  and  torture  for  to  dwell. 
These  are  Thenores  sonnes  of  Thessaly, 
That  come  to  seekc  Delya  their  sister  forth  j 
But  with  a  potion,  I  to  her  have  given. 
My  arts  hath' made  her  to  forget  her  selfe.  395 

He  rtmasvei  a  turfe,  ttnd  shtwtt  a  Ugbt  in  a  gUtn.'^ 
See  heere  the  thing  which  doth  prolong  my  life; 
With  this  inchantment  I  do  any  thing. 
And  till  this  fade,  my  skill  shall  still  endure. 
And  never  none  shall  breake  this  little  glasse. 

But  she  that's  neither  wife,  widow,  nor  maide.  400 

Xhen  cheere  thy  selfe ;   this  is  thy  destinie. 

Never  to  die,  but  by  a  dead  mans  hand.  Exeant. 

£nUr  EuMEiiiDet  tbi  viandtring  inigbt,  and  tbe  Old  Man*  at  the  Crtiie. 

EuM.   Tell  me.  Time,  tell  me,  just  Time, 
When  shall  I  Delia  see } 

When  shall  I  see  the  loadstar  of  my  life  ?  405 

When  shall  my  wandring  course  end  with  her  sight. 
Or  I  but  view  my  hope,  my  hearts  delight ! 

Father,  God  speede ;  if  you  tell  fortunes,  I  pray,  good  father,  tell  me 
mine. 

Old  man.    Sonne,  I  do  see  in  thy  face,  410 

Thy  blessed  fortune  workc  apace  j 
I  do  perceive  that  thou  hast  wit, 
Beg  of  thy  fate  to  governe  it ; 
For  wisdome  govern'd  by  advise 

Makes  many  fortunate  and  wise.  415 

Bestowe  thy  almes,  give  more  than  all. 
Till  dead  men's  bones  come  at  thy  call. 
Farewell,  my  sonne,  dreame  of  no  rest, 
TiJ  thou  repent  that  thou  didst  best.  Exit  Old  M. 
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Eum.    This  man  hath  left  me  in  a  laborinth : 
He  biddetb  me  give  more  than  all, 
Till  dead  mens  bones  come  at  thy  call : 
He  biddeth  me  dreame  of  no  rest. 
Till  I  repent  that  I  do  best. 

Enter  Wigoen,  Corobus,'  CnuitcHWAKDEN  anJ  Sexteh. 

Wiggen.   You  may  be  ashamed,  you  whorson  scald  Sexton  and  425 
Churchwarden,  ir  you  had  any  shame  in  those  shamclcsse  faces  of 
yours,  to  let  a  poorc  man  lie  so  long  above  ground  unburied.     A 
rot  on  you  all,  that  have  no  more  compassion  of  a  good  fcUow 
when  he  is  gone. 

Sinun.   What,  would  you  have  us  to  burie  him,  and  to  aunswere  430 
it  our  selves  to  the  parrishe? 

Sexton.  Parish  me  no  parishes ;  pay  me  my  fees,  and  let  the  rest 
runne  on  in  the  quarters  accounts,  and  put  it  downe  for  one  of  your 
good  deedes  a  Gods  name ;  for  I  am  not  one  that  curiously  stands 
upon  merits.  435 

Cortbus.  You  whoreson,  5odden>beaded  sheepes-face,  shall  a  good 
fellow  do  lesse  service  and  more  hoAestic  to  the  parish,  it  will  you 
not,  when  he  is  dead,  let  him  have  Christmas  '  buriall  ? 

Wiggen.    Peace  Corebus,  as  sure'  as  Jack  was  Jack,  the  frollickst 
frannion  *  amongst  you,  and  I  Wiggen  his  sweete  sworne  brother,'  440 
Jack  shall  have  his  funerals,  or  some  of  them  shall  lie  on  Gods  deare 
earth  for  it,  thats  once." 

Churchwa.  Wi^en,  I  hope  thou  wilt  do  no  more  then  thou 
darst  aunswer. 

ffig.    Sir,  sir,  dare  or  dare  not,  more  or  lesse,  aunswer  or  not  445 
aunswer,  do  this,  or  bare  this. 

Sex,  Helpe,  heipe,  helpe  I  ^  Wiggen  sets  upon  the  pariah  with  a 
pike  sufFe. 

I  Miipiinc  for  *CDi*liiit.'        *  DogbeRy'tduttntioaofirordibiboatiioldiiEaflalicoiiiBdf. 

*  JJ.  aiare.  *  Ai  above  :  —  i  g«y,  reeklen  fellow. 

*  According  to  %  Wilnr  Scon  ■■  the  very  litcit  alluBon  id  the  IntlitBliaa  of  bndia^aoi 
in  amu"  tt  in  the  InUid  c£  Bewick  anJ  Grabamt,  "nrom  Inethnn"  *•  tbey  are,  each  "Uth 
and  tiDth  "  to  the  other. 

*  Thal'i  KCIIsI  once  for  ill.  —  Ballen. 

''  Recent  editioiu  nuke  the  Sexton'i  q«ech  end  here,  and  3>ut  the  rat  in  the  att(e  frectiau. 
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EvuENiDU  tneeket  and  temti  It  tbtm, 

Eum.    Hould  thy  hands^  good  fellow. 

Cwe.    Can  you  blame  him,  sir,  if  he  take  Jacks  pan  against  this  450 
shake-rotten  parish  that  will  not  burie  Jack, 

Bum.   Why,  what  was  that  Jack } 

Cereb.   Who  Jack,  sir,  who  our  Jack,  sir }  as  good  a  fellow  as 
ever  troade  uppon  neats  leather. 

IViggen.   Looke  you,  sir,  he   gave    foure  score   and  nineteene  455 
mourning  gowncs  to  the  parish  when  he  died,  and  because  he  would 
not  make  them  up  a  full  hundred,  they  would  not  bury  him;  was 
not  this  good  dealing  ? 

Churcbwar.  Oh  Lord,  sir,  how  he  lies ;  he  was  not  worth  a  halfe- 
penny,  and  drunke  out  every  penny :  and  nowe  his  fellowes,  his  460 
drunken  companions,  would  have  us  to  buric  him  at  the '  charge  of 
the  parish.  And  wc  make  many  such  matches,  we  may  pull  downe 
the  steeple,  sell  the  belles,  and  thatche  the  chaunccU.  He  shall  lie 
above  ground  till  he  daunce  a  galliard  about  the  churchyard  for 
Steeven  Loache.  465 

ff^iggtn,  Su:  argumintaris^  domine  Ltache ;  —  and  we  make  many 
such  matches,  we  may  pull  downe  the  steeple,  sell  the  belles,  and 
thatche  the  chauncell :  in  good  time,  sir,  and  hang  your  selves  in 
the  bell  ropes  when  you  have  done.  Domine  epenms,  prapono  tiii  hanc 
queilionem^  whether  you  will  have  the  ground  broken,  or  your  pates  470 
broken  first  ?  For  one  of  them  shall  be  done  presently,  and  to  b^in 
mine'  He  seale  it  upon  your  cockescome. 

Eum.    Hould  thy   bands,  I  pray  thee,  good  fellow  i  be  not  too 
hastie. 

Coreb.   You  capons  face,  we  shall  have  you  turnd  out  of  the  475 
parish  one  of  these  dayes,  with  never  a  tatter  to  your  arse ;   then  you 
are  in  worse  taking  then  Jack. 

Eumen,    Faith  and  he  is  bad  enough.   This  fellow  does  but  the  part 
of  a  friend,  to  seeke  to  burie  his  friend ;  how  much  will  burie  him  ? 

Wiggtn.    Faith,  about  some  fifteenc  or   sixteene  shillings  will  480 
bestow  him  honestly. 
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Sextan.    I,  even  there  abouts,  sir, 

Eumen.    Heere,  hould  it  then,  and  I  have  left  me  but  one  poore 
three  halfe  pence;  now  do  I  remember  the  wordes  the  old  man 
spalce  at  the  crosse :  'bestowe  all  thou  hast,' — and  this  is  allf — 'till  ^.85 
dead  mens  bones  comes  at  thy  call.'    Heare,  holde  it,^  and  so  farewell. 

IVig.  God,  and  all  good,  bee  with  you  sir ;  naie,  you  cormorants, 
He  bestowe  one  peale  of^  Jaclc  at    mine  owne  proper  costs  and  | 

charges. 

Qireb.   You  may  thanlce  God  the  long  staSe  and  the  bilbowe  490 
blade  crost  not  your  cockcscombe.    Well,  weele  to  the  church  stile,* 
and  have  a  pot,  and  so  tryll  lyll. 

Both.    Come,  lets  go.  Exruml. 

Font.  But  harke  you,  gammer,  me  thinkes  this  Jack  bore  a  great 
sway  in  the  parish.  4^5 

Old  woman.  O  this  Jack  was  a  marvelous  fellow ;  he  was  but  a 
poore  man,  but  very  well  beloved :  you  shall  see  suion  what  this 
Jack  will  come  to. 

£i>tfr  the  harvest  men  singing,  teilb  wtmen  in  tbiir  bdnJi. 

Frol.  Soft,  who  have  wee  heere  ?  our  amorous  harvest  starres.' 
Fant.   I,  I,  let  us  sit  still  and  let  them  alone.  , 

Hetre  tbej  begin  it  sing,  the  sang  JtniltJ.* 

Soe  heere  we  come  a  reaping,  a  reaping. 

To  reape  our  harvest  fruite. 

And  thus  we  passe  the  yearc  so  long. 

And  never  be  wc  mute.  £xif  tbe  berveit  mem.* 

EntfT  HuAKEBANGO  and  CoBuui  tbe  ehmne,* 

Frtl.   Soft,  who  have  we  here  ?  505 

Old  ui.    O  this  is  a  cholericic  gentleman  ;  all  you  that  love  your 

lives,  keepe  out  of  the  smell  of  his  two-hand  sworde ;  nowe  goes  he 

to  the  conjurer. 

I  Recent  edi.  [GIvti  mmt^'\. 
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Fant.  Me  thinkes  the  Conjurer  should  put  the  foole  into  a 
jugling  boxe.  510 

Huan.    Fee,  fa,  fum,^  here  is  the  Englishman, 
Conquer  him  that  can,  came  for  his  lady  bright, 
To  proovc  himselfc  a  knight, 
And  win  her  love  in  fight. 

Cor.    Who-hawe,  maister  Bango,  are  you  here?  beare  you,  you  515 
had  best  sit  downe  heere,  and  beg  an  almes  with  me, 

Huan.  Hence,  base  cullion,  heere  is  he  that  commaundeth  in- 
gresse  and  egresse  with  his  weapon,  and  will  enter  at  hit  voluntary, 
whosover  saith  no. 

J  vaiet  »niJUme  af  firi :  HvAvtMmao /aJ&th  dtwiu. 
Voice.    No,  520 

Old  w.   So  with  that,  they  kist,  and  spoiled  the  edge  of  as  good 

a  two  hand  sword,  as  ever  God  put  life  in ;  now  goes  Corebus  in, 

spight  of  the  conjurer. 

Enier  the  Conjurer,  iS  iiriit  Coasaui  hUnJe.* 

Sacr.    Away  with  him  into  the  open  fields. 
To  be  a  ravening  pray  to  crowes  and  kites  :  ^  525 

And  for  this  villain,  let  him  wander  up  &  downe 
In  nought  but  darkenes  and  eternall  night.* 

Car.    Heer  hast  thou  slain  Huan,  a  slashing  knight. 
And  robbed  poore  Corebus  of  his  sight.  Exit. 

Sacr.    Hence,  villainc,  hence.  530 

Now  I  have  unto  Delya  given  a  potion  of  forgetfulnes. 
That  when  shee  comes,  shec  shall  not  know  hir  brothera. 
Lo  where  they  labour,  like  to  country  slaves. 
With  spade  and  mattockc  on  this  inchaunted  ground! 

1  «Tbe  'fK^hr-fam'  fonrnili  ii  conunon  to  all  Engliih  itoris  of  giina  and  ogrcif  it 
aba  ocean  in  Pedc'i  plij  ind  in  King  Ltar.  ,  .  .  Moan.  Jona  tad  KrotF  httE  iime 
Tcnurki  on  ir  in  chdc  'Magyar  Taki,*  pp.  340-341 ;  40  hu  Mr.  Lang  in  hii  'Periauli,' 
p.  liili,  where  he  tracs  it  to  the  fvnie*  in  JExhy\m'  BumiiiiJii." — Jacoba,  Bug.  Ftiry 
Ta/ii,  p.  J4J. 

*  Recsit  ok.  —  Bratr  Sacnput  llu  Ctxjmrtr  and  Two  Puriei. 

*  Recent  edi.  —  Huanebango  ii  larriiJ  ail  kf  lit  Two  Fwia. 

*  RmsDt  eda.  —  SrHUi  Cotdiua  tSml. 

»■ 
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Now  will  I  call  hir  by  another  name,  535 

For  never  shall  she  know  hir  sclfc  againe, 

Untill  that  Sacrapant  hath  brcathd  his  laiL 

See  where  she  comes.  Battr  Delja, 

Come  hither,  Delya,  take  this  gode.* 

Here,  hard  '  at  hand,  two  slaves  do  worke  and  dig  for  gold  j  cjq 

Gore  them  with  this  &  thou  shalt  have  inougb. 

He  givti  bir  a  eaJe. 

Dtl.    Good  sir,  I  know  not  what  you  meane. 

Sacra.    She  bath  forgotten  to  be  Delya, 
But  not  forgot  the  same  '  she  should  forget : 

But  I  will  change  hir  name.  ci  r 

Faire  Bcrecynthia,  so  this  country  calls  you, 
Goe  ply  these  strangers,  wench,  they  dig  for  gold.       Exit  SacrMfsmt. 

Defya,    O  heavens  !  how  am  I  beholding  to  *  this  faire  yong  man. 
But  I  must  ply  these  strangers  to  their  worke. 
See  where  they  come.  rcc 

Bnlir  the  ma  Bratberi  in  their  ibirti,  teilb  spadei,  digging, 

I.  Brether.   O  Brother,  see  where  Delya  is  ! 

3.  Brether.    O  Delya,  happy  are  we  to  sec  thee  here. 

Defya.    What  tell  you  mee  of  Delya,  prating  swaincs  ? 
I  know  no  Delya  nor  know  I  what  you  meane ; 
Ply  you  your  work,  or  else  you  arc  like  to  smart.  cce 

/.  Brother.    Why,  Delya,  knowst  thou  not  thy  brothers  here  i 
We  come  from  Thessalie  to  seekc  thee  forth. 
And  thou  deceivcst  thy  selfe,  for  thou  art  Delya. 

Defya.   Yet  more  of  Delya  ?  then  take  this  and  smart : 
What,  faine  you  shifts  for  to  defer  your  labor?  ^^o 

Worke,  villaincs,  worke,  it  is  for  gold  you  digg. 

*  In  thii  ind  like  ana  the  edinn  TCtton  a  tdenble  meDe  by  dificrait  pfinting.  Tln^ 
'  Hn  hud '  itay  be  taken  u  pirt  of  the  pncoding  line. 

■  Di.  NicholKia  would  nad  'nunc'  lo  no  idvunge.  Sacnpuit  nyi  iIk  hu  forgaOED  ho- 
Tame,  but  hu  not  forgotten  u  much  u  ihe  ought  to  (ocgec.  Tbe  pbnue  ii  nrkwad,  bot  ia 
perhapi  moie  "  inlelligible  "  ihan  Mr.  Bnlka  lUom. 

*  Bdow  ■  to,'  Sig.  D  iii. 
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3.  Br.    Peace,  brother,  peace,  this  viW  inchanter 
Hath  ravisht  Delya  of  hir  senccs  cicane. 
And  she  forgets  that  she  is  Delya, 

/.  Br.    Leave,  cruell  thou,  to  hurt  the  miserable  t  5^5 

Digg,  brother,  digg,  for  she  is  hard  as  Steele. 

Here  they  Jig  tf  Jeftry  the  light  mier  a  Bttit  hiiu 

2.  Br.    Stay,  brother,  what  hast  thou  descride } 
Del,    Awzy  Sc  touch  it  not ;  it  is  some  thing  that  my  lord  hath 
hidden  there.  She  tevers  it  4gen. 

Enter  Sacrapant. 

Sacr.    Well  sed,^  thou  plyest  these  pyoncrs  well,     Goe,  get  you  570 
in,  you  labouring  slaves. 
Come,  Berecynthia,  let  us  in  likewise. 
And  heare  the  nightingale  record  hir  notes.  Exeunt  emnet. 

Enter  Zanttppa,  the  eurst  daughter^  It  the  Well^  with  afet  in  hir  hand, 

Zam.    Now  for  a  husband,  house  and  home;  God  send  a  good 
one  or  none,  I  pray  God.     My  father  hath  sent  me  to  the  well  for  575 
the  water  of  life,  and  tells  mcc,  if  i  give  faire  wordes,  I  shall  have 
a  husband. 

Enter  thefiwle  wencb  to  the  Well  fir  meter,  with  a  fat  in  hir  hand. 

But  heere  comes  Celanta,  my  sweetc  sister;  lie  stand  by  and  heare 
what  she  sales. 

Cihnt.    My  father  hath  sent  mee  to  the  well  for  water,  and  he  580 
tells  me  if  I  speake  faire,  I  shall  have  a  husband,  and  none  of  the 
worst.    Well,  though  I  am  blacke,"  I  am  sure  all  the  world  will  not 
forsake  mee ;  and  as  the  olde  proverbe  is,  though  I  am  blacke,  I  am 
not  the  divell. 

>  D}r.  print*  'Welldoiu  t' 

*  To  the  populir  talc,  here  ^nly  diavm  upon.  Peek  hu  added  an  imiuing  feMore  which 
ttaat  to  be  Ua  own  inrcndon.  He  proviilei  tbe  deaf  HiunebaDgo  *icb  a  acolding  wife,  while 
tlK  lilind  Corebu*  lakei  her  ugly  hut. 

*  At  much  aa  "uncomely,"  "ugly."  u  thown  by  llie  coontlai  paHagc*  in  Etiiabechan 
Utcnnre,  and  tbe  cannoacion  of  ihe  oppostc,  "bat."  Dirce  <|uotn  the  aime  phrae, — 
"though  I  *m  Uacke,  I  am  not  tbe  Uvdl  ■  .  ."  from  Gieaie'i  Stgp  for  am  Uftiari 
C*»rptr, 
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7.anu    Marri«   gup  with   a.    murren,  I    knowc  wherefore   thou  585 ' 
■peakegt  that ;  but  goe  thy  waies  home  as  wise  as  thou  camst,  or 
He  get  thee  home  with  a  wan  ion. 

Here  the  strikes  bir  fittber  agginst  hir  luttrs,  and  Ireaies  them  bath  amd 
gaes  bir  way. 

Celant.    I  thinke  this  be  the  curstest  queane  in  the  world.   You  see 
what  she  is,  a  little  faire,  but  as  prowd  as  the  divell,  and  the  veriest 
vixen  that  lives  upon  Gods  earth.     Well,  lie  let  hir  alone,  and  goe  S9° 
home  and  get  another  pitcher,  and  for  all  this  get  me  to  the  well 
for  water.  Exit. 

Enter  tata  Furies  tut  af  the  Canjurtri  cell  and  laiei  Huanbbango  bj  tbe  fFell 
tf  Lift. 

Sater  Zantippa  mitb  a  fltthtr  ta  tbe  Well. 

TiOnt.    Once  againe  for  a  husband,  &  in  faith,  Ceknta,  I  have  got 
the  start  of  you.     Belike  husbands  growe  by  the  Well  side.    Now 
my  father  sayes  I  must  rule  my  tongue :  why,  alas,  what  am  I  then  ?  jg  j 
A  woman  without  a  tongue  is  as  a  souldier  without  his  weapon ; 
but  He  have  my  water  and  be  gon. 

Heere  tbe  affers  ta  dip  ber  pittber  in,  and  a  bead  sfeaies  in  tbe  Well. 

Head.    Gently  dip,  but  not  too  dccpe,^ 
For  feare  you  make  the  golden  birdc^  to  wcepc, 

Faire  maiden,  white  and  red,  600 

Stroke  me  smoothe,  and  combe  my  head, 
And  thou  sbalt  have  some  cockcll  bread. 

Zant.    What  is  this,  —  Faire  maiden  white  &  red* 
Combe  me  smooth,  and  stroke  my  head, 

^  la  n>  Thru  Bait  tf  ibi  iTill,  "  ■  golden  bead  came  up  BnriV  i— 

■* '  Wuh  me  tnd  comb  me. 
And  lay  mc  down  nfily. 
And  lay  me  on  a  banic  to  itj. 
That  1  may  look  pretty 
Wlien  aomcbody  pa«a  1^.'  " 
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And  thou  shalt  have  some  cock«lI  bread.'  605 

Cockell  callst  thou  it,  boy  ?  —  feith.  He  give  you  coclcell  bread, 

Shu  hreahti  bv  pileber  uppan  his  heaJe,  iheti  it  tbmders  and  Bgbtens,*  and 
HuANEBANGO  ritts  up  :  Huanebamco  h  deafe  and  tannat  bear*.* 

Huan.    Phylyda  phylerydos,  Pamphylyda  floryda  flortos, 
Dub  dub  a  dub,  bounce  quoth  the  guns,  with  a  sulpherous  hufie 

snulFc.* 
Wakte  with  a  wench,  pretty  peat,  pretty  love  and  my  sweet  prettie  610 

pigsnie ; 
Just  by  thy  side  shall  sit  surnamed  great  Huanebango 
Safe  in  my  armes  will  I  keepe  thee,  threat  Mars  or  thunder  Olym- 
pus. 
Zant.    Foe,  what  greasie  groome  have  wee  here?     Hee  looks  as  615 
though  hee  crept  out  of  the  backeside  of  the  Well;  and  speakes  like 
a  drum  perisht  at  the  west  end. 

Huan.    O  that  I  might,  but  I   may  not,  woe  to  my  destcnie 
therefore,* 
Kisse  that  I  ctaspe,  —  but  I  cannot;  tell  mee  my  dcstenie  where-  620 
foref 
Zant.    Whoope  nowe  I  have  my  dreame,  did  you  never  heare  to 
great  a  wonder  as  this  i 
Three  blue  beanes  in  a  blue  bladder,  rattle,  bladder,  lattle.' 


■o  be  diat  the  phme  hi  have  cockdt-bfead  ineuii 


m  get  a  lOTcr  or  i  hmband. 

*  So  jn  Hutnunn^i  Iv}ein,  t  knighr  poun  wtter  fivm  t  certain  well  upon  a  tfone  mar  b^ ; 
a  terrible  cbandcnlorm  ii  die  iaunedijcc  leiult.  A  Dmilar  act  nay  bring  the  mitder  rain  for 
onc'i  tmjn  (Qiimm,  Myibnlagii,  p.  494). 

*  Haney  bad  an  indifferent  ear  &31  Tcne,  and  heie,  perbapa,  — ence  the  heximeten  follow 
■D  ban!  upon,  —  u  a  neat  way  of  Kiting  the  &ct. 

*  Both  Stanybutft  and  Harvey  were  favontet  ibi  ihi>  ratt  of  ri^cule.  Tbe  boameten  of 
the  fDnnB-  an  deacribed  admltabty  by  Niah,  and,  of  count,  in  parodied  ban.  HaS,  Ruff, 
and  Snnff  were  cbaiactoa  in  the  play  af  ATrn;  Cambjut.  Cf.  too  Harr^  in  "  Gieoi'i  Meow- 
riall  or  cenain  fimeraU  aanaea  "  (Son.  n  )  :  — 

"  I  wott  not  what  tbeac  cutdng  Hufle-uiuRa  meane, 
Ofalebaujc:  daggen  I  have  lictk  akili.  .  .  ." 

*  Dy.  pi^tt  out  that  tbia  ii  an  actual  Eae  in  Harvey'i  Etutmium  Lamri. 
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Huan.    He  nowe  set  my  countenance  ind  to  hir  in  prase;  it  may  615    1 
be  this  rim  ram  ruffe  ^  is  too  rude  an  incounter. 

Let  mc,  fiiirc  Ladie,  iT  you  be  at  leisure,  revel!  with  your  sweetnes, 
and  railc  uppon  that  cowardly  Conjurer,  that  hath  cast  me  or  con- 
gealed mee  rather  into  an  unkinde  sleepe  and  polluted  my  carcassc. 

Zantyfpa.    Laugh,  laugh,  Zantyppa,  thou  hast  thy  fortune,  a  foole  630 
and  a  husbandc  under  one. 

Huan.  Truely,  sweete  heart,  as  I  seeme,  about  some  twenty 
yeares,  the  very  Aprill  of  mine  age. 

Zartlyppa.    Why,  what  a  prating  assc  is  this  ? 

Huantbangi.    Hir  corall  lippcs,  hir  crimson  chinne,  63J 

Hir  silver  teeth  so  white  within; 
Hir  golden  locks,  hir  rowling  eye, 
Hir  pretty  parts,  let  them  goe  by  : 
Hey  ho,  hath  wounded  me. 
That  I  must  die  this  day  to  see.  640 

Za.    By  gogs  bones,  thou  art  a  flouting  knave. 
"Hir  corall  lippes,  hir  crimson  chinne,"  ka,  "wilshaw."' 

Huan.  True,  my  ownc,  and  my  owne  because  mine,  &  mine  be- 
cause niinc,  ha  ha !  Above  a  thousand  pounds  in  possibilitie,  and 
things  fitting  thy  desire  in  possession.  645 

Zan.  The  sott  thlnkes  I  aske  of  his  landes.  Lobb^  be  your 
comfort,  and  cuckold  bee  your  destenie.  Heare  you,  sir ;  and  if  you 
will  have  us,  you  had  best  say  so  betime. 

Huan.  True,  sweete  heart,  and  will  royallize  thy  prc^ny  with 
mv  pctieree.  „        „  ,  ,         ,      ,  Bxtaat  tuaa.  650 

'  °  Eaitr  EvMENiDBs  tie  manartKg  in^bl. 

Eu.   Wretched  Eumenides,  still  unfortunate. 
Envied  by  fortune,  and  forlorne  by  fate ; 

1  Uwi  bj  Chaucer  to  doctibe  the  "  hunting  of  the 
Tcne,  pnticulaTly  in  Che  north  of  Enghnd  ( Pnloguc  to 

■■  But  tnuteth  we!,  I  un  ■  nitbem  man, 
I  an  not  gcKt  lum,  ram,  nif,  by  letter.  .  .  ." 
Profenor  Skeu  {Nsiti  to  C.  T.,  p.  446)  chinlu  Peek  hi)  Chaucer  in  mind,  ind  ifamn  that 
the  latter  probably  borrowed  the  wordi  "  from  nme  French  Kwrce." 

)<Ka'  =  quoth  he.  —  '  Wilihaw '  J      [Qy. :  Will  ich  ha(ve)  >  Cf.  1.  648.     Gin.  8^1 
*  Lob'i  pouiid,  u  B.  ooco,  wm  *  phme  of  the  day  lor  "  the  thnidom  of  the  hoi-peeked 
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Here  pine  and  die,  wretched  Eumenides. 

Die  in  the  spring,  the  Aprill  of  myi  age  ? 

Here  sit  thee  down,  repent  what  thou  hast  don :  65J 

I  would  to  God  that  it  were  nere  bcgon. 

Euitr  Jaceb.* 

Jade.    You  are  well  oveitaken,  sir. 

Eum.    Who's  that  ? 

Jade,    You  are  heartily  well  met,  sir. 

Etim.    Forbeare,  I  say,  who  is  that  which  pincheth  mee?  t)6o 

Jade,  Trusting  in  God,  good  Master  Eumenides,  that  you  are 
in  so  good  health  as  alt  your  friends  were  at  the  making  hereof, 
God  give  you  God  morrowc,  sir,  lacke  you  not  a  neate,  handsome 
and  cleanly  yong  lad,  about  the  age  of  fifteene  or  sixtecne  yeares, 
chat  can  runne  ^  by  your  horse,*  and  for  a  neede  make  your  master-  665 
shippes  shooes  as  blacke  as  incke,  —  howe  say  you  sirP 

Eum.  Alasse,  pretty  lad,  I  know  not  how  to  keepe  my  selfe, 
and  much  lesse  a  servant,  my  pretty  boy,  my  state  is  so  bad. 

Jade,  Content  your  selfe,  you  shall  not  bee  so  ill  a  master  but 
ile  bee  as  bad  a  servant.  Tut,  sir,  I  know  you,  though  you  know  not  670 
me.  Are  not  you  the  man,  sir,  denie  it  if  you  can,  sir,^  that  came 
from  a  strange  place  in  the  land  of  Catita,  where  Jacke-a-napes  flies 
with  his  taile  in  his  mouth,  to  seeke  out  a  Ladie  as  white  as  snowe, 
and  as  redd  as  blood ;  ha,  ha,  have  I  toucht  you  now  f 

Eum.    I  thinke  this  boy  be  a  spirit.  675 

How  knowst  thou  alt  this  ? 

Jade.  Tut,  are  not  you  the  man,  sir,  denic  it  if  you  can,  sir,  that 
gave  alt  the  money  you  had  to  the  burying  of  a  poore  man,  and  but 
gne  three-halfe-pcnce  left  in  your  pursse  f  Content  you,  sir,  Ile  serve 
you,  that  is  flat.  680 

Eum.  Well,  my  tad,  since  thou  art  so  impomate,  I  am  con- 
tent to  entertaine  ttiee,  not  as  a  servant,  but  a  copartner  in   my 

'  It  k  hmlly  rwceauy  to  comet  thii  into  ■  Axy. '  *  Ai  i  ghou,  of  coune. 

■Bdow'ninne,'  Sig.  E  ii.  *  The  "fbot-pige"  of  thebdladi. 

'  Thoc  rhyming  Kiapi  leniinil  one  codhidcI]'  of  [he  cami-fabli,  of  [he  fonrniU-jioglci  in 
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journey.      But  whither  shall  we  goe  ?  for  I  have  not  any  money 
more  than  one  bare  three  halfe-pence. 

"Jacke.   Well,  master  content  your  selfc,  for  if  my  divination  bee  68; 
not  out,  that  shall  bee  spent  at  the  next  inne  or  alehouse,  we  come 
too  \  for  maister,  I  Icnowe  you  are  passing  hungrie ;  therefore  He  goc 
before  and  provide  dinner  untill  that  you  comej  no  doubt  but  youlc 
come  faire  and  softly  after. 

Eum,    I,  go  before.  He  follow  thee.  691 

Jack.    But  doo  you  heare,  maister,  doo  you  know  my  name  ? 

Eum.   No,  I  promise  thee,  not  yet. 

Jack.    Why,  I  am  Jack.  ExtuntyL. 

Eum.   Jack,  why  be  it  so,  then.  i 

Eater  the  Hestei  and  Jack,  letting  meate  en  tbt  tabU,  and  f idlers  rami*  It       ' 
play,  EuMENiDEa  walketb  up  and  dgwne,  and  will  tale  no  meate. 

Host.    How  say  you,  sir,  doo  you  please  to  sit  downe  P  695 

Eum.    Hostes,  I  thanke  you,  I  have  no  great  stomack. 

Host.  Pray,  sir,  what  is  the  reason  your  maister  is  so  strange  f 
Doth  not  this  meate  please  him  ?  1 

Jack.  Yes,  hostes,  but  it  is  my  maisters  fashion  to  pay  befoic 
hec  eates,  therefore  a  reckoning,  good  hostesse.  700 

Host.    Marry  shall  you,  sir,  presently.  Exit. 

Eum.  Why,  Jack,  what  doost  thou  meane,  thou  knowcst  I  have 
not  any  money  :   therefore,  sweete  Jack,  tell  mc  what  shall  I  doo. 

Jack.    Well,  maister,  looke  in  your  pursse,' 

Eum.    Why,  faith,  it  is  a  follie,  for  I  have  no  money.  705 

Jack.   Why,  looke  you,  maister,  doo  so  much  for  me, 

Eum.    Alas,  Jack,  my  pursse  is  full  of  money. 

Jack.   *  Alas,'  maister,  —  docs  that  worde  belong  to  this  accident  ? 
Why,  me  thinkes  I  should  have  scene  you  cast  away  your  cloake,      ' 
and  in  a  bravado  daunced  a  galliard  round  about  the  chamber;  why,  710 
maister,  your  man  can  teach  you  more  wit  than  this;   come,  bostis 
cheere  up  my  maister. 

Hostis.  You  are  heartily  welcome:  and  if  it  please  you  to  cate 
of  a  fat  capon,  a  fairer  birdc,  a  finer  bifde,  a  sweeter  birde,  a 
crisper  birde,  a  neater  birde,  your  worship  never  eate  off.  /15 

'  Pnitably  i  nu^nm  Ibc  'came.'  ■  Bdow  *piiiac,'  Sif.  £  iii. 
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Eum.    Thankes,  my  fine  eloquent  hostessc. 

"Jack.  But  heare  you,  maister,  one  wordc  by  the  way ;  are  you 
content  I  shall  be  halfcs  in  all  you  get  in  your  journey  ? 

Eum.    I  am,  Jack,  here  is  my  hand. 

yack.    Enough,  maister,  I  aske  no  more.  720 

Eum.  Come,  hostesse,  receive  your  money,  and  I  thanke  you 
for  my  good  entertainment. 

Hett.    You  are  heartily  welcome,  sir. 

Eum.    Come,  Jack,  whether  go  we  now  \ 

"Jack.    Maiy,  maister,  to  the  conjurers  presently.  725 

Eu.    Content,  Jack  :  Hostis,  farewell.  Bxt.  om. 

Enter  CoREiin  and  Zelahto  '  tbefeule  teench,  ta  the  Wtllfar  teater. 

Cortb.  Come,  my  ducke,  come.  I  have  now  got  a  wife ;  thou  art 
faire,  art  thou  not  ?  ^ 

"Lilan,    My  Corebus,  the  fairest  alive,  make  no  doubt  of  that. 

Cor.    Come,  wench,  are  we  almost  at  the  wel  F  730 

Titla.  I,  Corebus,  we  are  almost  at  the  Well  now ;  He  go  fetch 
some  water :  sit  downe  while  I  dip  my  pitcher  in. 

Vtffce.    Gently  dip  :  but  not  too  deepe ; 
For  feare  you  make  the  goulden  beard  to  weepe. 

A  bead  cames  up  taitb  earei  of  earnt,  and  ibt  eambei  tbem  in  btr  Up, 

Faire  maiden,  white  and  red,  -j^^ 

Combe  me  smoothc,  and  stroke  my  head. 

And  thou  shalt  have  some  cockell  bread. 

Gently  dippe,  but  not  too  deepe. 

For  feare  thou  make  the  goulden  beard  to  weep. 

Faire  malde,  white  and  redde,  •^^.o 

Combe  me  smooth,  and  stroke  my  head ; 

And  every  haire  a  sheave  shall  be. 

And  every  sheave  a  goulden  tree. 

A  bead*  cames  up  full  af  gaUi,  ibe  cambei  it  inta  btr  tap. 

Zelan.  Oh  see,  Corebus,  I  have  combd  a  great  deale  of  golde 
into  my  lap,  and  a  great  deale  of  corne.  ^^ ^ 

>  Ccbota.  ■  He  i)  blind.  ■  In  tbe  die  thcR  ue  thne  badL 
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Cortb,  Well  said,  wench ;  now  we  shall  have  just' enough.  God 
send  us  coiners  to  coinc  our  goldc.  But  come,  shall  wc  go  home, 
sweet  heart  f 

Zeian.    Nay,  come,  Corebus,  I  will  lead  you. 

Caret.    So,  Corebus,  things  have  well  hit,  7ja 

Thou  hast  gotten  wealth  to  mend  thy  wit.  Exit. 

Enter  Jack  end  tie  wanJring  Imigbt.  i 

fad.    Come  away,  maister,  come. 

Bum.    Go  along.  Jack,  He  follow  thee.  I 

Jack,  they  say  it  is  good  to  go  crosse-l^ged,  and  say  his  prayen 
backward : '  how  saicst  thou  ?  7J5  , 

fad.   Tut,  never  feare,  maister ;  let  me  alone,  heere  sit  you  still, 

speake  not  a  word.     And  because  you  shall  not  be  intised  with  his 

inchanting  speeches,  with  this  same  wooll  He  stop  your  cares ;  and 

so,  maister,  sit  still,  for  I  must  to  the  Conjurer.  Exit]»A. 

Enter  the  Canjurer  t»  the  wandring  knight. 

Sa.    How  now,  what  man  art  thou  that  sits  so  sad  ?  ^60 

Why  dost  thou  gaze  upon  these  stately  trees. 
Without  the  leave  and  will  of  Saciapant  ? 
What,  not  z  word  but  mum  ? 
Then,  Sacrapant,  thou  art  betraide. 

Enter  Jace  inviiiile,  and  tttketb  aff  SACRAFAim  mreatb  frtm  bis  bead,  **i 
bis  sword  cut  ef  bit  band. 

Sac.   What  hand  invades  the  head  of  Sacrapant  i  7^5 

What  hatefull  fury  doth  envy  my  happy  state  i 
Then,  Sacrapant,  these  are  thy  latest  dayes. 
Alas,  my  vaines  are  numd,  my  sinews  shrinke, 

My  bloud  is  pearst,''  my  breath  fleeting  away,  i 

And  now  my  timelesse  date  is  come  to  end :  ^^^  | 

He  in  whose  life  his  actions  *  hath  beene  so  foule, 
Now  in  his  death  to  hell  descends  his  soule. 
He  djetb. 

1  Dyee'i  copy  reid  '  to«.'  Mr.  P.  A 
1  Milton,  Camat,  S17  1  "tackwiRl  n 
■  Mr.  P.  A.  Duiicl  wooM  nad  '  isai.' 
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Jack.   Ob,  sir,  arc  you  gon  ?     Now  I  hope  we  shall  have  some 
other  coile.     Now,  maister,  how  lilce  you  this  ?  the  Conjurer  hcc  is 
dead,  and  vowes  never  to  trouble  us  more.     Now  get  you  to  your  775 
faire  Lady,  and  see  what  you  can  doo  with  her.    Alas,  he  heareth  me 
not  all  this  while ;  but  I  will  helpe  that. 

Hi  fulbi  ibt  WBoU  tuf  »fbu  earti. 

Eum.    How  now.  Jack,  what  news .' 

Jaci.  Heere,  maister,  take  this  sword  and  dig  with  it,  at  the 
footc  of  this  hill.  ^80 

Hf  digs  and  ipUs  a  light. 

Eum.    How  now,  Jack,  what  is  this  ? 

"Jack.  Maister,  without  this  the  Conjurer  could  do  nothing,  and 
so  long  as  this  light  lasts,  so  long  doth  his  arte  indure,  and  this 
being  out,  then  doth  his  arte  decay, 

Eum.    Why  then,  Jack,  I  will  soone  put  out  this  light.  785 

Jack,    I,  maister,  how  ? 

Eum.  Why  with  a  stone  He  breake  the  glassc,  and  then  blowe 
it  out. 

Jack.    No,  maister,  you  may  as  sobne  hreake  the  smiths  anfill, 
as  this  little  vyoll;    nor  the  bluest  blast  that  ever  Boreas  blew,  790 
cannot  blowe  out  this  little  light;  but  she  that  is  neither  maide,' 
wife,   nor   widowe.       Maister,  winde   this  home ;   and   see  what 
will  happen. 

He  windti  tbt  barne. 

Heere  enters  Vbnsua  and  briakis  tbe  glasse,  and  blewes  tut  tie  light,  and 
g»elb  in  againe. 

Jack.   So,  maister,  how  like  you  this  ?     This  is  she  that  ranne 
madding  in  the  woods,  his  betrothed  love  that  keepes  the  crossc;  and  795 
nowe,  this  light  being  out,  all  are  restored  to  their  former  libertie. 
And   now,   maister,  to   the   Lady   that  you  have  so  long  looked 
for. 

He  irateetb  a  curlen,  and  there  Deua  sittitb  a  tUepe, 
1  Bdow  *  milde,'  Sig.  F. 
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Eum.    God  speed,  faire  msude  sitting  zlone :  there  is  once. 

God  speed,  faire  maidc^  there  is  twise :  Ssc 

God  speed,  faire  maide,  that  is  thrise. 

Delia.    Not  so,  good  sir,  for  you  arc  by. 

"Jaci.    Enough,  maister,  she  hath  spoke;  now  I  will  leave  ber 
with  you. 

Eum.   Thou  fairest  flower  of  these  westcme  parts,  8oj 

Whose  bcautic  so  rcflcctcth  in  my  sight. 
As  doth  a  christall  mirror  in  the  sonnc : 
For  thy  sweet  sake  I  have  crost  the  froscn  Rhine,* 
Leaving  faire  Po,  I  saild  up  Danuby, 

As  farre  as  Saba,  whose  inhansing  streames  Sio 

Cuts  twixt  the  Tartars  and  the  Russians, — 
These  have  I  crost  for  thee,  faire  Delia  : 
Then  grant  me  that  which  I  have  sude  for  long. 

Del.    Thou  gentle  knight,  whose  fortune  is  so  good. 
To  finde  me  out,  and  set  my  brothers  free,  8'S 

My  faith,  my  heart,  my  handy  I  give  to  thee. 

Eum.   Thankes,  gentle  madame:  but  heerc  comes  Jack;  thanJK 
him,  for  he  is  the  best  friend  that  we  have. 

Eater  Jack  toith  a  head  in  bit  band. 

Eum.    How  now.  Jack,  what  hast  thou  there  \ 

fad.    Mary,  maister,  the  head  of  the  conjurer.  Jio 

Eum.    Why,  Jack,  that  is  impossible;  he  was  a  young  man. 

yaci.  Ah,  maister,  so  he  deceived  them  that  beheld  him:  but 
hce  was  a  miserable,  old,  and  crooked  man ;  though  to  each  mans 
eye  h  [c  sec]  med  young  and  fresh.  For,  maister,  this  Conjurer  looke 
the  shape  of  the  oldc  man  that  kept  the  crosse :  and  that  olde  man  SiJ 
was  in  the  likenesse  of  the  Conjurer.^  But  nowe,  maister,  windc 
your  home.  He  teindes  bis  btna. 

Enter  Veneua,  the  tne  Brothers,  and  be  (bat  ttas  at  the  Crtsie. 

Eu.    Welcome,  Ercstus,  welcome,  faire  Vcnclia," 
Welcome,  Thelea,  and  Kalepha  *  both ! 

'  Dj.  Data  tbit  tlu)  aad  tbe  three  tbllovring  Una  ore  taken  alnxM  TBbuiiii  fiom  OirVi 
Oriatiiia  Furita.  >  It  »  not  mamuj  to  tioft  Mr.  Duud'i  mitBiiriiiii. 

■  fidow  •  VcDdu,'  3ig.  r  IL  *  CUjrplu. 
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Now  have  I  her  that  I  so  long  have  sought,  830 

So  saith  faire  DeUa,  if  we  have  your  consent. 

/.  Bro.    Valiant  Eumenides,  thou  well  deservest 
To  have  our  favours :  so  let  us  rejoyce, 
That  by  thy  meancs  we  arc  at  libcrtie. 

Heere  may  wr  joy  each  in  others  sight,  835 

And  this  faire  Lady  have  her  wandring  Icnight. 

yaei.  So,  maistcr,  nowc  yee  thinke  you  have  done:  but  I  must 
have  a  saying  to  you.  You  know  you  and  I  were  pannets,  I  to 
have  halfe  in  all  you  got. 

Eum.    Why,  so  thou  shalt.  Jack.  840 

fack.  Why,  then,  maister  draw  your  sworde,  part  your  Lady,  let 
mee  have  halfe  of  her  presently. 

Eumenid.  Why,  I  hope.  Jack,  thou  doost  but  jest ;  I  promist  thee 
halfe  I  got,  but  not  halfe  my  Lady. 

yaei.    But  what  else,  maister }  have  you  not  gotten  her  ?    There-  845 
fote  devide  her  straight,  for  I  will  have  halfe  ^  there  is  no  remcdie. 

Eurm».  Well,  ere  I  will  falsiAe  my  wordc  unto  my  friend,  take 
her  all ;   beere  Jack,  He  give  her  thee. 

"Jacke.    Nay,  neither  more  nor  lesse,  maister,  but  even  just  halfe. 

Eum.    Before  I  will  falsifie  my  faith  unto  my  friend,  I  will  divide  850 
bin  Jacke,  thou  shalt  have  halfe. 

/.  Brother.    Bee  not  so  cruell  unto  our  sister,  gentle  knight. 

3.  Brother.    O  spare  faire  Delia ;  shee  deserves  no  death. 

Eum.  Content  your  selves ;  my  word  is  past  to  him ;  therefore 
prepare  thy  selfe,  Delya,  for  thou  must  die.  855 

Delya.    Then,  farewell,  worlde ;  adew  Eumenides. 

He  offers  le  ilriie  ««./ Jacks  Haiet  bim. 

yacie.    Stay,  master ;  it  is  sufficient  I  have  tride  your  constancie. 

Do  you  now  remember  since  you  paid  for  the  burying  of  a  poore 

fellow  ? 

Eum.    I,  very  well,  Jacke.  860 

yacie.    Then,  master,  thankc  that  good  deed  for  this  good  tume, 

and  so  God  be  with  you  all. 

Jacke  Uapes  Jtmne  in  the  gremi^ 
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■Bum,  Jacke,  what,  art  thou  gone  ? 
Then  farewell,  Jacke. 

Come,  brothers  and  my  beauteous  Delya,  865 

Erestus,  and  thy  deare  VcncUa : 
We  will  to  Thessalie  with  joyfiill  hearts. 

Ml.  Agreed,  we  follow  thee  and  Delya. 

Sxemt  tmnei.^ 

Font.   What,  Gannmer,  a  sleepe  ? 

Old  worn.    By  the  Mas,  sonne,  tis  almost  day,  and  my  windowes  870  i 
shut '  at  the  cocks  crow. 

Frol.    Doo  you  heare.  Gammer,  mee  thinkes  this  Jacke  bore  a  I 

great  sway  amongst  them. 

Old  worn.    O,  man,  this  was  the  ghost  of  the  poore  man,  that 
they  kept  such  a  coyle  to  burie,  &  that  makes  him  to  help  the  875 
wandring  knight  so  much.     But  come,  let  us  in :  we  will  have  a  cup 
of  ale  and  a  tost  this  morning  and  so  depart.' 

Font.   Then  you  have  made  an  end  of  your  tale.  Gammer  } 

Old  worn.   Yes,  faith.    When  this  was  done,  I  tooke  a  pcece  of 
bread  and  cheese,  and  came  my  way,  and  so  shall  you  have,  too,  880 
before  you  goc,  to  your  brcakefast. 

>TbiiC  it,  an  the  acton  of  the  ^y  widun  tbt  ^.     Bdow  'Omim,'Sig.  tS. 
»  Q,,  liutt.  •  Rki. 


[^ted  «c  London  \ij  Jabn  Da*ltr,  far  Raph 

UncKie,  ind  Jiibn  HarJie,  and  m  to 

be  lolde  at  the  limp  ora  igiina 

Saint  Gils  hii  Church  widi- 
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A.  OurKten:  thtta-SmrcM. — T.  Wtnos,  in  17S5  {Miltmfs  P»tm 
M  Several  OcftsUns),  pointed  out  thw  *'the  namei  of  some  of  the  clitrac- 
ters  u  Skcnpant,  Chorebus,  and  others,  are  taken  Irom  the  Orlanda  Furhst." 
Peele  quotea  Ariosto  freely  near  the  end  of  Edwdrd  I.  Storojenko  (Grosart'i 
Greeat,  I,  ■  80]  thinks  the  Sacripant  in  Greene's  Oriand*  Furkiv  "  a  very 
tnnspKrent  parody  of  Ttmiurlaine."  Mr.  Plcay,  with  some  daring,  asseitt 
that  Huanebango  is  travestied  from  Huon  o' Bordeaux,  and  is  "palpably 
Harrey."  Erestus,  says  the  same  authority,  is  from  Kyd's  Se/iman  snd 
Perteda  ,■  "  the  play  is  evidently  full  of  personal  allusions,  which  dme  only 
an  elucidate,"  Mr.  Ward  remarks  that  Jack  is  "namesake  and  rival  of 
the  immortal  giant-killer."  The  classics,  of  course,  are  represented.  War- 
ton  remarked  that  the  story  of  Meroe  could  be  found  in  Adlington's  trans- 
lation of  Apuleius,  1 566 ;  but  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  go  to  such  a  source 
for  the  *•  White  Bear  of  England's  Wood." 

B.  The  Sonc  of  the  HairMtera  —  When  the  harvest-men  enter  ^ain, 
and  ung  the  song  "douUed,  "  — as  here,  — it  is  evidently  the  same  thing, 
a  companion  [uece,  only  with  rea^nng  in  place  of  sowing,  and  words  to 
match  :  — 

"  Lo,  here  we  come  a-rea|nng,  a-rea^ng. 
To  reap  our  harvest-fruiL 
And  dius  we  pats  the  year  so  loni. 
And  never  be  we  mute." 

Is  it  too  inncb,  then,  to  assume  that  the  present  song  is  to  be  rettoied  lome- 
wbat  a>  ft^ows  i — 

Lo  here  we  come  a-sowing,  a-sowing. 

And  sow  sweet  frmts  of  love. 
All  that  lovers  be  pray  you  for  me,  — 

In  your  sweethearts  well  may  it  prove. 

They  would  naturally  enter  with  motions  of  sowing  or  of  reaping,  and  the 

opeung  words  would  fit  the  action.     Moreover,  "  In  your  sweethearts  well 

]>1 
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may  it  prove"  must  refer  to  requital  not  Tor  the  act  of  sowing,  but  Ibr  the 
prayers  invoked.  Theic  craft-aongs  were  common  enough.  In  Summtr'i 
Last  Wili  and  Teiiament  the  harvest -men  sing  an  old  folk-song  of  this  kind, 
if  one  may  judge  by  the  Haokj,  heaij  of  the  refrain,  said  by  one  of  the  Dods- 
ley  editors  (ed.  1825,  JX,  41)  to  be  heard  still  "in  some  parts  of  the  king- 
dom." The  curious  in  these  matters  may  iind  valuable  information  about 
songs  of  labour  in  general,  with  imitative  action  and  suitable  refrains,  in 
Biicher's  Arbeit  UHd  Rbjlbmui,  Abhandlungen  d.  phil.-htst.  Classe  d. 
itonigl.  Sichuschen  Gesell.  d.  Wissenschafien,  Bd.  XVII. 

AMiienal  Nait.  — P.  }6g,  1.  491,  for  'church  ml 
sk'  >  —  buEieeOvniMiry'i  Qiaraiitri  {fftrh,  p.  145),  " 
Ktle  tomttioriy  <h«r'i  an  •k-bouK.' 
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GREENE'S  PLACE  IN  COMEDY 

Of  the  group  of  gifted  colIcge-brcd  men  who  had  some  pan  in  the 
fashioning  of  Shakespearian  drama  and  drew  into  their  mortal  lungs 
a  breath  of  the  element  whose  "  air  was  feme,"  Greene  has  long 
been  marked  with  unenviable  distinction.  He  had  the  misfortune 
to  try  to  darken  with  an  early  and  single  shaft  the  rising  sun  of 
Shakespeare ;  and  he  has  stood  out  like  a  shadow  against  that  dawn- 
ing genius  ever  since.  The  mean  circumstances  of  his  Bohemian 
career,  and  the  terribly  bruta),  Zolaesque  scene  of  his  death-cham- 
ber—  the  most  repulsively  gruesome  in  English  literary  annals  — 
have  sustained  with  a  lurid  light  the  unfavourable  impression  ;  and, 
were  this  really  all,  no.  one  would  have  grudged  oblivion  the  man's 
memory.  The  edition  of  his  collected  works,  however,  which 
Grosart  gave  to  scholars,  has  enlarged  general  knowledge  of  Greene, 
and  has  permitted  the  formation  of  a  more  various  image  of  his 
personality,  a  juster  estimate  of  his  literary  temperament,  and  a 
clearer  judgment  concerning  his  position  in  the  Elizabethan  move- 
ment of  dramatic  imagination;  and  some  few,  even  before  tbii,  had 
lifted  up  protestation  against  that  ready  damnation  which  seemed 
provided  for  him  by  his  irreverence  toward  the  undiscovered  god 
of  our  idolatry  who,  then  fleeting  his  golden  days,  seemed  to  this 
jaundiced  eye  '^  an  upstart  crow  beautified  with  «ur  feathers,  .  .  . 
the  only  Shake-scene  in  a  country."  Neverwere  more  unfortunate 
words  for  the  ^ blind  mouth"  that  uttered  them.  But  there  is 
more  to  know  of  Greene  than  this  one  speech;  and  though  the 
occasion  is  not  apt  here  for  so  complete  a  valuation  of  his  charac- 
ter and  temperament,  his  deeds  and  works,  as  is  to  be  desired  for 
truth's  sake,  yet  it  is  needful  to  take  some  notice  of  his  total 
personality  as  evinced  in  his  novels,  plays,  poems,  and  pamphlets, 
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in  order  to  determine  his  relative  Station  in  the  somewhat  limited 
sphere  of  English  comedy. 

Marlowe  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  forerunner  of  the  heroic 
strain  in  Shakespeare,  with  moulding  influence  on  the  imaginative 
habit  of  his  younger  fellow- workman  in  respect  to  that  phase  of 
his  art ;  and  Greene,  who  though  he  will  never  shine  as  a  "  mom- 
ing-star"  of  the  drama  was  at  least  a  twin  luminary  with  Marlowe, 
has  been  credited  with  occupying  a  similar  position  as  the  fore- 
runner of  Shakespeare  with  respect  to  the  portrayal  of  vu^r  life. 
It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  an  antithesis  so  convenient  for 
the  critics  should  be  really  matter-of-fact.  The  narrower  dis- 
tinct claim  that  the  Clown  in  his  successive  reincarnations  passed 
through  the  world  of  Greene's  stage  on  his  way  from  his  old  fleshly 
prison  in  the  Vice  of  the  primitive  English  play  may  require  less 
argument ;  and  in  several  other  paniculars  it  may  appear  that  fore- 
gleams  of  the  Shakespearian  drama  are  discernible  in  Greene's 
works  without  drawing  the  consequence  that  Shakespeare  was  neces- 
sarily a  pupil  in  every  school  that  was  open  to  him.  Not  to  treat 
the  matter  too  precisely,  where  precision  is  apt  to  be  illusory  even 
if  attainable  in  appearance,  was  there  not  a  plain  growth  of  Greene 
as  a  man  of  letters  closely  attached  to  his  time  which  will  illustrate 
the  general  development  of  the  age  and  its  art,  and  naturally  bring 
out  those  analogies  between  his  work  and  Shakespeare's  that  have 
been  thought  of  as  formative  elements  in  him  by  which  bis  suc- 
cessor on  the  stage  profited }  The  line  of  descent  does  not  matter, 
on  the  personal  side,  if  the  general  direction  of  progress  be  made 
out. 

Greene  was  distinctively  a  man  of  letters.  He  was  born  with 
the  native  gift,  and  he  put  it  to  use  in  many  ways.  He  tried  all 
kinds  of  writing,  from  prose  to  verse,  from  song  to  sermon,  and 
apparently  with  equal  interest.  He  was  college-bred  and  must  have 
been  of  a  scholarly  and  receptive  temperament;  he  was  variously 
read  in  different  languages  and  subjects  \  and  he  began  by  being  what 
he  charged  Shakespeare  with  being,  —  an  adapter.  His  tales,  like 
others  of  the  time,  must  be  regarded  as  in  large  measure  appropria- 
tions from  the  fields  of  foreign  fiction.  Even  as  he  went  on  and 
gained  a  freer  hand  for  expression,  he  remained  imitative  of  otbers. 
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with  occasional  flashes  of  his  own  talent ;  2nd,  dying  young,  he 
cannot  be  thought  to  have  given  his  genius  its  real  trial  of  thorough 
originality.  In  the  main  his  work  is  derivative  and  secondary  and 
represents  or  reflects  literary  tradition  and  example;  he  was  still  in 
the  process  of  disencumbering  himself  of  this  external  reliance  when 
he  was  exhausted,  and  perished ;  and  it  is  in  those  later  parts  of  his 
work  which  show  originality  that  he  is  attached  to  the  Shake- 
spearian drama.  Slight  examination  will  justify  this  general  state- 
ment in  detail.  It  is  agreed  that  he  drew  his  earlier  novels  from 
the  stock-fiction,  with  its  peculiar  type  of  woman  and  its  moral 
lesson ;  and  he  shows  in  these  sensibility  of  imagination  and  grace 
of  style.  He  was,  more  than  has  been  thought,  a  stylist,  a  born 
writer}  and  this  of  itself  would  interest  him  in  the  euphuistic 
&shion,  then  coming  to  its  height  in  Lyly ;  and  besides  he  always 
kept  his  finger  on  the  pulse  of  the  time  and  was  ambitious  to  sue- 
ceed  by  pleasing  the  popular  taste :  he  adopted  euphuism  tempo- 
rarily, employing  it  in  his  own  way.  In  the  drama  his  play, 
Orlando  Furioia,  harks  back  to  Ariosto,  and  it  was  when  the  stage 
rang  with  Tamburla'ine  that  he  brought  out  A/phonsui,  King  tf 
Jregen,  and  when  Doctor  Fauilus  was  on  the  boards  that  he  fol- 
lowed with  Friar  Baton  and  Friar  Bungay;  on  Sidney's  Arcadia 
succeeded  his  own  Menaphon;  and  if  James  IF.  with  its  Obcron 
preceded  A  Midiummer  Night's  Dream  —  which  is  undetermined  — 
it  was  a  unique  inversion  of  the  order  which  made  Greene  always 
the  second  and  not  the  first.  In  view  of  this  literary  chronology 
it  seems  clear  that  in  the  start  and  well  on  into  his  career  Greene 
was  the  sensitive  and  ambitious  writer  following  where  Italian 
trattition,  contemporary  genius,  and  popular  acclaim  blazed  the 
way;  and  in  so  doing  his  individual  excellence  lay  not  in  origi- 
naUty  on  the  great  scale,  but  in  treatment,  in  his  modilication  of  the 
gtnre^  in  his  individual  style  and  manner  and  purport  —  in  the 
virtues,  that  is  to  say,  of  an  able,  clever,  variously  equipped  man 
of  letters  whose  talent  had  not  yet  discovered  the  core  of  genius  in 
itself. 

It  is  observable,  too,  in  the  earlier  period  of  his  work,  that  in  his 
treatment  of  his  material  so  derived,  he  displays  the  qualities  of  the 
weaker,  the  less  robust  literary  habit ;  he  uses   refinement,  be  is 
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checked  by  his  good  taste,  he  strives  for  effects  less  violent,  less  sen- 
sational, less  difficult  in  the  sense  that  it  requires  less  of  the  giant's 
strength  to  carry  them  off  well.  There  is  little,  too,  in  this  portion 
tti  his  work  which  lets  pereonality  bum  through  the  hterary  mould  \ 
that  belongs  to  his  late  and  stronger  time.  It  is  true  that  his  novels 
have  a  moral  in  them  for  edification;  but,  although  he  bad  the 
preacher's  voice,  it  is  not  here  in  the  earlier  tales  that  it  is  heard  -, 
it  was  the  immemorial  privilege  of  the  Renaissance  tale,  however 
scandalous,  to  wear  cowl  and  cassock.  In  the  cardinal  point  of  his 
delineation  of  female  character,  for  which  he  is  highly  praised  because 
of  the  purity  and  grace  of  the  womanhood  he  presented,  he  follows 
the  Renaissance  convention,  as  it  seems  to  me,  but  with  refining 
and  often  true  English  touches  —  that  ideal  of  Italian  origin  which 
is,  on  the  whole,  one  of  outline,  of  pale  graciousness,  of  immobile 
or  expressive  beauty,  pictorial  \  these  women  seem  like  lovely  por- 
traits which  have  stepped  down  out  of  a  frame,  and  have  only  so 
much  of  life  as  an  environment  of  light  and  air  and  silence  can  give 
them.  Are  they  not,  for  example,  as  truly  like  Spenser's  women  — 
except  where  Spenser's  are  differentiated  by  doing  "  manly  "  parts 
—  as  they  are  prophetic  of  Shakespeare's  simpler  types  \  Greene, 
no  doubt,  incorporated  in  this  ideal  something  of  his  own  experi- 
ence of  noble  and  patient  womanhood,  possibly  as  he  had  known 
'  It  in  his  wife,  as  Shakespeare  embodied  eternal  reality  in  his  creations; 
but  it  would  not  occur  to  me  to  believe  that  Shakespeare  found  a 
model  for  Ophelia  or  Imogen  in  the  Lady  Ida.  and  Dorothea,  any 
more  than  in  Una  and  her  sisters.  All  these  before  Shakespeare  arc 
..-ef  one  family  —  they  are  the  conventionalized  Renaissance  ideal 
variously  modified  and  filled  with  richer  artistic  life;  but  in  Shake- 
speare they  pass  into  that  clear  luminous  air  where  art  and  humanity 
are  one  thing.  Greene  should  have  our  admiration  for  his  sensibility 
to  the  type,  for  the  appreciation  with  which  he  drew  it,  for  the  chann 
he  thereby  clothed  his  pages  with ;  but  as  to  there  being  a  line  of 
descent,  that  is  altogether  another  thing;  and  in  respect  to  Greene 
himself,  his  special  female  characterization  imports  the  element  of 
refinement  in  him,  the  trait  of  the  less  robust  literary  habit  just 
spoken  of.  Similarly,  he  was  of  too  sound  taste  to  be  long  content 
to  speak  in  the  cut  phrase  of  euphuism,  and  he  soon  laid  the  fashion 
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off;  and,  in  bis  afterplay  on  the  Tamburlaine  motive,  it  is  a  matter 
of  debate  whether  he  was  parodying  or  rivalling  Marlowe's  large-  - 
languagcd  rhetoric,  and,  whichever  he  was  doing,  he  was  hampered 
by  a  better  taste  than  his  model,  either  laughing  at  it,  or  else  with- 
out the  giant's  strength  to  succeed  in  the  worser  way;  and  to 
Dactvr  Faustus  and  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay,  so  far  as  they 
arc  compared,  lilce  remarks  apply.  Greene  has  his  own  virtues 
in  all  these  instances,  but  they  are  not  those  of  originating 
power,  of  creative  overflow,  of  genius  of  the  Elizabethan  stripe; 
they  live  within  the  narrower  circle  of  improvement  through  refined 
taste,  or  else  of  satirical  protest  or  tximparative  failure  due  to  the 
same  trait. 

The  thought  of  refinement  in  connection  with  Greene,  the  stress 
laid  upon  it  here,  has  not  been  commonly  prominent  in  writings 
upon  him,  and  is  out  of  harmony  with  our  traditional  impression  of 
him  —  the  envious  and  dying  profligate  in  his  misery.  Yet  it  is  to 
be  found  not  only  in  his  early  portraits  of  womanhood  of  the  pure 
type  (he  afterward  presented  a  baser  one),  nor  in  the  fact  often 
noted  of  the  marked  purity  of  his  works ;  but  more  pervasively  in 
his  continuing  taste,  in  those  habits  and  choices  in  the  literary  field, 
those  revolts  and  reforms,  which  show  the  steady  Tightness  of  the 
man  in  his  self-criticism  and  his  criticism  of  current  successes.  I 
seem  to  feel  this  innate  refinement  in  the 'limpidity  of  single  lines; 
but  it  is  plain  to  every  one  in  the  lovely  lyrics  which  have  sung 
themselves  into  the  hearts  of  all  lovers  of  our  poetry,  those  songs, 
found  in  all  anthologies  of  English  verse,  which  bear  G>'cene's 
name.  He  was  a  gross  man,  living  grossly,  as  all  know;  but  it 
sometimes  happens  that  in  such  fleshly  natures  —  as,  every  one  will 
at  once  think,  in  Ben  Jonson  —  there  is  found  this  flower  of  deli- 
cacy, the  very  fragrance  of  the  soul ;  and  so  it  was  with  Greene, 
and  the  lyrics  are  the  mortal  sign  of  this  inward  grace.  It  belongs 
with  this,  as  has  been  observed  by  several  writers,  that  of  all  the 
men  who  preceded  Shakespeare,  Greene  most  lets  the  breath  of  the 
English  country  blow  through  his  pages,  and  Hkes  to  lay  his  scene  in .. 
some  rural  spot.  He  loved  the  country ;  and  yet,  here  too,  protest 
may  well  be  made  when  it  is  said  that  in  this  he  led  the  way  for 
Shakespeare  i  surely  all  country  paths  were  open  to  the  Warwickshire 
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tad  in  his  own  right  ;  nor  need  the  difference  be  allowed  that  the 
forest  of  Arden  is  a  conventionalized  nature,  as  one  critic  main- 
tains, while  Greene's  is  of  the  soil  —  that  is  to  mistake  art  for  con- 
vention; but  to  say  even  this  one  word  in  passing  in  behalf  of 
Shakespeare's  nature-reality  is  superfluous,  except  that  it  suggests  the 
different  road  by  which  Shakespeare  here,  as  well  as  in  his  dealing 
with  madness,  witchcraft,  and  fairyland  (in  all  of  which  Greene  is 
said  to  have  taught  bitn),  went  his  own  ways,  irrespective  of  com- 
rades of  the  time.  In  this  love  of  the  country  which  Greene  had 
lies  the  key  to  the  better  man  in  him  and  to  his  own  native  dis- 
tinctions. Beneath  his  literary  temperament,  which  seems  an  edu- 
cational and  profinsional  veneer  that  should  Anally  drop  away,  is 
his  genuine  nature  —  the  man  he  was ;  and,  life  going  on  to  immi- 
nent wreck,  it  became  clear  in  his  later  works  that  he  was  more 
and  more  engaged  in  contemporary  life,  in  what  he  saw  and  knew, 
and  that  he  took  his  material  from  these;  he  had  written  autobio- 
graphical sketches  and  accounts  of  low  life  and  its  characters,  and 
he  had  displayed  certain  tendencies  toward  preaching  and  sympa- 
Ithies  with  the  unredeemed  masses  of  humanity,  all  somewhat  mis- 
'cellaneously,  and  without  any  other  art  than  a  strong  prose  style; 
but,  at  the  end,  is  it  not  manifest  that  he  had  grown  into  realism  as 
his  material,  and  into  an  attitude  of  moral  denunciation  and  popular 
sympathy  in  dealing  with  it,  and  is  not  this  the  significance  of  his 
collaboration  with  Lodge  in  A  LsQking-Glane  fir  London  and  England, 
and  of  his  own  unique  Gesrgt-a-Grteni?  All  the  earlier  work  seems 
to  end,  and  new  beginnings  appear  both  in  his  renderings  of  con- 
temporary realism,  and  in  his  most  imaginative  and  various  play, 
Jam»  IV. 

The  gradual  substitution,  then,  as  Greene  came  to  his  time  of 
strength,  of  frank  English  realism  for  cultured  Italian  tradition  and 
' — contemporary  vital  literary  example,  seems  to  be  the  true  line  of  his 
growth.  It  shows  distinctly  in  his  choice  of  the  English  subject  of 
Roger  Bacon  in  place  of  Doctor  Faustus,  in  his  satire  of  cenain 
aspects  of  court  life,  when  he  translated  an  Italian  plot  of  Cinthio 
into  apocryphal  history  as  "Jamts  IV.,  in  his  presentation  of  the  state 
of  London  in  collaboration  with  Lodge,  and  in  the  half-rebellious 
play  of  Gtergt-a-Grtent.     This  is  the  imaginative  and  artistic  side 
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of  what  is  practical  in  his  pamphlets  of  personal  repentance  and 
conj'-catching.  Personally  I  seem  to  detect  Puritanism  morally  in 
the  one  half,  and  Puritanism  politically  in  the  other  half,  of  this  late 
dramatic  work;  but  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  the  case  is  cer- 
tain. Apart  from  that,  Greene  was  —  what  so  few  ever  are,  even 
in  an  Elizabethan  environment  —  a  humourist ;  and  he  used  the  old'' 
English  comedy  tradition  as  an  element  in  his  purely  English  work. 
T'he  matter  is  so  plain  and  comparatively  so  slight  as  to  require 
the  fewest  words.  In  comedy  specifically  he  gave  examples,  which 
he  may  be  said  to  have  first  given  in  the  sense  that  he  gave  them  in 
an  original  or  a  developed  form,  of  the  court  fool  In  Ralph,  of  the 
country  bumpkin  or  crass  fool  in  Miles,  of  the  highly  developed  and 
wholly  humanized  Vict  in  Adam,  of  a  special  humouristic  type 
(aptly  characterized  as  the  ancestor  of  Andrew  Fairservlce)  in 
Andrew,  otherwise  not  born  till  Sir  Walter  Scott's  day,  and  of  the 
true  Shakespearian  clown,  the  unmistakable  one,  in  Slipper.  Such 
was  his  definite  service  to  comedy  in  respect  to  type;  and  criticism 
can  only  point  it  out,  because  the  substance  can  be  given  only  by 
reading  the  characters  attentively.  In  regard  to  humour  at  large,  it 
appears  to  me  that  in  his  hands,  apart  from  linguistic  felicity  and 
wit,  he  presents  a  humour  of  situation  tending  toward  pure  farce,  and- 
a  humour  of  intention  tending  toward  pure  satire  of  the  social  variety, 
and  a  humour  of  manners  tending  toward  pure  pleasantry  as  in  the 
"Vail  Staff"  episode.  The  single  link  binding  him  with  Shakespeare, 
in  comedy  is  through  the  character  of  Slippery  and  yet  here,  as  in 
the  other  instances  of  female  type,  love  of  country  scenes,  and  also 
in  madness,  witchcraft,  and  fairyland,  I  cannot  believe  that  Shake- 
speare may  not  have  arrived  at  his  end  —  in  this  case,  Launce  — 
without  necessarily  being  obliged  to  Greene  for  assistance.  The 
bent  toward  contemporary  realism,  toward  a  well-languaged  and 
winning  clown,  toward  Englishry,  which  is  another  name  for  nature 
in  human  life  and  its  setting,  is  plain  in  Greene ;  this  was  the 
running  of  the  stream  ;  but  no  larger  inference  follows  from  it  in  my 
mind  than  that  Greene  had  worked  out  his  growth,  as  Shakespeare 
in  his  apprenticeship  also  did,  in  similar  directions,  but  that  Greene 
had  done  it  on  national  lines,  whereas  Shakespeare  did  it  on  unj'^ 
versal  lines,  that  Greene  had  done  it  in  a  practical,  whereas  Shake- 
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speare  did  it  in  an  ideal  way,  and  that  Greene  had  done  it  largely 
under  personal  conditions,  being  at  war  with  his  fate  as  a  mere 
man,  whereas  Shakespeare  did  it  as  a  human  spirit  above  the  reach  of 
material  vicissitude.  What  one  owed  to  the  other  is  an  insignifi- 
cant detail  at  best  \  what  is  imponant  is  to  observe  in  Greene  the 
'^vancing  movement  of  the  drama  in  mordJMention,  in  higher 
characterization,  in  original  ph^xes  of  humanity,  in  hum^iu>a>f  more 
body  ^jyk  tntellect,  in  comcdy.and  fanta^^^proaching  the  goal  of 
the  £uzabethan  spirit.  Greene,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  opened 
some  veins  that  no  one  followed  upj  some  of  his  characters  and 
much  of  his  sympathies  were  his  own  in  an  unshared  way  \  but  his 
work  of  all  kinds  ended  with  him,  and,  so  far  as  he  was  an  explorer 
of  the  way,  he  was  most  like  one  who,  in  our  own  time,  may  be  in 
experimenter  in  some  new  force — his  name  is  not  associated  with 
scientific  history,  with  new  invention,  with  discovery,  but  such  suc- 
cess as  he  had  was  because  his  eye  was  on  the  element  which  men 
of  his  craft  were  working  out  more  thoroughly  than  he  himself. 

It  is  pleasant  to  close  this  brief  note  on  one  of  the  most  unfor- 
tunate of  men  whom  our  literature  remembers,  with  a  kindlier  appre 
ciation  of  him  than  has  hitherto  obtained.  The  mere  volume  of 
his  writings  indicates  great  industry;  the  criticism  of  them  wit- 
nesses our  respect  for  his  endowments,  his  taste,  his  fundamental 
manhood ;  the  analysis  of  them  shows  improvement  in  himself,  and 
the  power  of  mastery  over  the  material  given  him  in  the  direction 
of  the  true  progress  of  art  in  his  day ;  the  very  violence  of  his  fate 
or  of  his  repentances  suggests  that  the  nature  so  ruined  may  have 
been  of  finer  and  better  metal  than  those  who  died  and  made  no 
such  sign  of  conscious  self-obstruction :  there  remain  the  idar 
women,  the  clear-cut  comedians,  the  lovely  lyrics,  to  plead  for  him 
as  an  accomplishcr  of  art;  and,  in  view  of  this,  may  we  not  forget 
the  unhappy  incident  that  has  made  him  like  the  flitting  bat  in  the 
slow  dawn  of  our  golden  poet,  and  remember  the  much  that  he, 
dying  so  young,  at  thirty-two,  accomplished  before  the  day  of  his 
disappointment,  the  night  of  his  deserted  solitude,  and  the  tragic 
^ominy  of  bis  death  ? 

G.    E.    WOODBERRY. 
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CRITICAL  ESSAY 

JJft».  ^  —  Robert  Greene  was  bom  in  Norwich  of  estimRble  ptrenti,  tnd 
"  inhUDon-age  "  sent  there  to  school.  He  was  entered  November  15,  1575, 
at  St.  John's,  Cambridge.  According  to  his  Siart  Diicaurie,  he  was  even 
then  "in  hit  first  yearti."  We  may,  therefore,  date  his  birth  about  i;6o. 
At  the  tmiverNty  he  "light  amongst  wags"  as  lewd  as  himself,  and  waj  by 
them  dravni,  probably  after  he  had  taken  his  B.A.,  1578,  "to  travell  into 
Italy  and  Spaine,"  where  he  "practizdc  such  villaintc  as  is  abhominable  to 
declare."  After  hii  return  (probably  before  Part  I,  of  his  Mamillia  was 
entered  for  printing,  October  3,  i;8o, — certainly  by  March  20,  15S1, 
when  his  ballad  of  Toalbe*  vita  registered),  he  "  rutFeled  out  in  silks"  poung 
as  *' malcontent "  ;  but  having  in  1583,*  "by  degrees  proceeded  M.A.,"  he 
betook  himself  10  London,  where  as  "  Author  of  Playc*  and  penner  of  Love 
Pamphlets"  none  soon  was  better  known  "than  Robin  Greene."  Perhaps 
he  was  in  Caml»idge,  September  6,  I  $83,  when  the  Second  Pari  af  Matnillia 
was  registered,  for  it  is  dated  "  from  my  Studie  in  Clare  hall."  Till  about 
Augost  1 3,  I  $84,  he  was  writing  similar  tales  ;  and,  despite  a  dissolute  habit, 
he  inaintained  favour  with  some  of  honourable  calling.  His  FlaneUmacbia 
appeared  in  i;S;  ;  an  edition  of  his  Moraada*  is  licensed  during  the  next 
year.  Between  1^84  and  it86  he  visited  his  Ibrmer  home,  made  a  fleeting 
effort  at  reform,  married  a  "  proper  young  woman  "  of  Lincolnshire, '  had  a 
son  by  her,  "  cast  her  off",' '  and  returned  to  London,  Here  he  gave  himself 
"  whislly  to  the  penning  of  ptaics,"  which  with  "  other  trifling  pamphlets  " 
were  hcncdbrth  his  "  chietest  stay  of  living."     Both  kinds  brought  him  popu- 

'  Gncne'i  GrMtnennb  and  Sbtri  Diicnrie  of  My  Uft  {ippmhsl  to  the  Rifmiaati). 
Gnntt'i  LuraJiatitu  ind  Storcgeako't  Lj/i  in  Gioart'i  Gricnt,  Iz  Tok.,  Huth  Library; 
Oja'i  jtcami  1/  R.  Great  and  bit  Ifridngsi  Bemhitrdi'i  R.  Gnax'%  Ltia  n.  Scbri/ia; 
Wari'i  Hia.  Engl.  Dram,  Lit.     Alto  GronR'a  Naiie  and  Harvtf. 

*  Tnabt  Ricmllab  bh  Fermcr  FMa  tviib  an  Invitrd  Rifcniance.     Not  eituit. 

■  Clue  Hall,  July  I. 

*  Fita  pob.  t;S4. 

■  If  the  Iiabd  in  Nrntr  r»  Laic  reptncnli  Gmne'  ■  wife  Doll,  I  mxf  be  pardoiwd  fiir  can- 
jecturing  that  the  Caoltruick  and  DunecaKrum  r>f  that  itory  <&nd  for  Corby  and  Donington, 

■■■■■■  ai  the  Norfolk  line. 
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Urit)r  tnd  enry,'  In  July,  1588,  he  wu  incorponted  M.A.  at  Oxford.  In 
Febniary,  I $89,  thu  "arch  ptay-making  poet"  step*  fonh  in  the  role  of 
patriot  with  hii  Spanish  Maiqutredvi  toon  after  with  his  Manrning  Garment 
(S.  R.  Novonber  1,  1S90)  in  that  of  monliit.  The  didactic  note  had  been 
urcady  itmck  in  The  Rajitl  Exebangi,  early  in  1 590,  and  the  penitential 
in  the  Farewell  t»  Fpllie  (S.  R.  [587  ;  pub.  ■{91)  ;  but  both  prevail 
in  Never  Te»  Late*  i $90.  The  diipotiuon  to  serve  the  Commonwedth  i* 
finther  displayed  in  hit  teriei  for  the  exposure  of  "cootnage,"  I{9I^2. 
Whatever  elte  he  bad  written  he  now  counts  for  "applei  of  Sodom."  In 
July,  1591.  he'  "canvazcd"  the  brothcrt  Harvey  in  hit  Quifftr  an  Upstart 
CaurtUr,  but  of  this  we  have  only  the  eviscerated  remum.  Soon  afterward 
he  indulged  in  that  memorable  surfeit  of  pickled  herring  and  Rhenish  wine. 
The  ensuing  ticknest  at  the  shocmaker't  in  Dowgate,  —  Greene's  friendless 
lot,  "lonsic  circumstance,"  mittressc,*  bastard,  and  corpse,  —  Gabriel  Har- 
vey *  has  embalmed  with  the  foul  peculiar  juices  of  his  spite.  7*hase  last 
weeks  Greene  spent  writing  his  Graatiwartb  af  Wit  which  is  partly,  and 
his  Repentance  which  is  wholly,  autobiographical,  to  dissuade  men  &om  a  like 
"  carelesse  course  of  life,"  He  sent  back  their  son  to  hti  wife  j  and  the  night 
of  his  death  received  <'  commendations  "  from  her  *•  whereat  he  greatly  re- 
joiced," and  wrote  a  pathetic  farewell.  That  was  September  3,  i{9X. 
Mrs.  Isam,  his  hostess,  garlanded  the  dead  poet  with  bays ;  and  he  waa 
kid  in  the  New  Churchyard,  near  Bedlam. 

MlaspprehenBLons  concerning  OT«eM.  —  On  the  title-page  of  Plane- 
Umachia,  1585,  Greene  subscribes  himself  "Student  in  Phisicke"; 
and  from  this  it  has  been  inferred  by  most  of  his  bic^raphcrs 
that  he  was  then  studying  medicine.  But  for  Greene,  as  for 
Chaucer  and  Gower,  whom  he  diligently  perused,  *  phisicke  '  some- 
times meant  natural  philosophy,^  and  always  included  a  ground- 

>  SaPn&ustD  PirimiJii  (&  A.  Mirch  19,  I5ti)  g  PanitM,  pub.  tjtS;  Mtnafbvt, 
pA.  AuguK  15S9  (perhip*  before  July,  i^SS) ;  and  Qctrtnii  Amv,  pub.  15S9.  The  itXa 
vt  of  hiuoiical  importance. 

*  Philamtlt,  1 591,  b  of  earlier  iljle  and  compoaboa. 

*  Ai  '■ctuefe  apnt  of  the  companie"  of  poeti  and  writen  (Lyly,  Naihe,  Gfcoie,  and 
prabablf  Lodge  and  Peele)  whom  Richard  Htrrey  in  hii  Lamt  tf  Gtd  had  "  naMenned 
piperij  maluplala  and  nuke-batei. '  *      Naihe,  Strange  Neaifi,  etc. 

*  Siater  to  Onni^  Ball,  "  tniK  under  a  Cm  "  at  Tybuni. 
'  Fatn  Lttitrt  aitJ  Ctrrai/i  Sotinttt,  London,  i  {9a, 

*  "  PhttHpia  «...  lolecben  .    .   .   of  everichon  ''  (herba,  nnea,  etc.), 

"  That  ben  of  bodely  ■ubffaunce 
The  nature  and  the  nbalance." 

— oowtt,  Cm/-  -<■•.  vn. 
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ing  in  '  astronomic'  ^  The  word  is  here  used  with  reference  to  the 
*■  magic  natural '  of  his  subject,  —  the  book  being  a  narrative  dispute 
of  astrolc^ical  influences. 

According  to  popular  assertion,  substantiated  by  the  arguments 
of  Dyce,  Fleay,  Grosart,  and  others,  Greene  was  at  one  period  a 
parson.  Careful  investigation  convinces  me  that  this  assertion  is 
untrue.  Our  dramatist  cannot  have  been  the  Robert  Greene  who, 
as  unus  Capellanarum  nostnrum  Capiilte  nostra  Regiie,  wag  in  1576 
presented  by  Elizabeth  to  the  rectory  of  Walkington  in  Yorkshire ; 
for  at  that  time  he  was  but  a  freshman  at  Cambridge.  Nor  can 
he^  have  been  the  Robert  Greene  who  from  June  19,  1584,(0 
February  17,  1586,  was  Vicar  of  Tollesbury  in  Essex;  because 
according  to  his  own  story,'  that  period  was  covered  by  other  events : 
to  wit,  the  conviction  of  sin  in  St.  Andrew's  at  Norwich  (while  he 
was  yet  "newly  come  from  Italy,"  end  of  1584  or  beginning  of 
1 585),a**  motion  "which  vastly  amused  his  "copesmates,"  but  lasted 
**■  M  Unger  than  the  present  time" ;  the  relapse;  the  marriage  "soon 
after  to  a  gentleman's  daughter"  (sometime  in  1585);  the  brief 
sequel  of  "wickedness"  during  which  he  "spent  up"  his  wife's 
marriage-money }  the  "casting  otF"  of  the  wife;  and  the  return  to 
play-writing  in  London.  This  last,  six  years  before  his  death ; 
therefore  in  1586.  Such  manner  of  life  is  not  that  of  the  Vicar  of 
Tollesbury;  nor  is  the  recital  that  of  Greene  if  he  ever  was  vicar 
of  anything. 

Mr.  Fleay*  attempts  to  identify  Greene,  as  Robert  the  parson, 
with  one  Robert  Persj  or  Rupen  Persten  of  Leicester's  troupe 
acting  between  December,  1585,  and  July,  1587,  on  the  Continent. 
There  is,  however,  no  proof  that  Greene  was  with  these  *'  instru- 
mentalists and  acrobats  " ;  nor  is  the  name  Persj  or  Periteny  as  it 
appears  in  the  Danish  and  Saxon  records,  either  the  English  name 
Parson  or  a  translation  of  the  calling  of  parson  into  Danish  or 

^  Chiucet,  Frtl.  C  T.,  414-410. 

*  A>  Dr.  Onnrt  thinki  he  wu. 

*  In  Giout :  XII.  174-179,  Sttrt  DtKitrK  t/  ibt  Lift,  ac,  which  hu  traj  mvk  ol 
■utbenticlty. 

*  Lift  a/ St.,  93,  toj  ;  Hiir,  Stage,  li)  but  cf.  Cohn,  Sialxif.  in  Girmmj,  xs-uii 
(iS(>;),  uid  Crdianch,  ScbauipitU  J.  tngl.  KtmiManun,  u-iv  (Kiinchoci,  Nu.  LkL 
Bd.  XXIIl). 
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German.  Actor  King  became  Ktiting  and  Krnigi,  and  actor  Po|>c, 
Pape  and  Pahit^  — but  Persj,  Percy,  Pcrsten,  or  Preston  was  untrans- 
latable. Indeed,  if  the  argument  proves  anything,  it  proves  too 
much.  For  if  Mr.  Fleay's  Persten  (or  as  he  coerces  it,  PritsUr) 
is  Greene,  Vicar  of  Tollesbury,  this  Vicar  must  have  been  acting 
abroad  three  months  of  the  period  during  which  he  was  preaching  at 
home;  —  a  dual  activity  terminated,  moreover,  not  by  the  vestry 
of  Tollesbury,  which  would  appear  to  have  enjoyed  this  unusual 
pr<^ramme,  or  by  the  bishop,  but  by  the  Vicar  himself,  wbose 
resignation  is  recorded  as  "free  and  spontaneous."' 

It  is  cenainly  safer  to  accept  Greene's  own  story  and  the  pub- 
lishers' records,  which,  taken  together,  show  that  his  marital  estate 
was  a  debauch  with  rare  intervals  of  business  activity.  During  this 
period  Arhaita  and  the  enlarged  Merande  were  registered  and  Plantta- 
machia  was  printed,  , 

A  writer  of  Greene's  self-ex hibitive  temper  would  not  have 
hesitated,  and  one  of  his  didactic  tendency  could  not  have  bailed, 
to  present  the  world  with  an  account  of  an  episode  which,  if  it 
existed,  was  the  most  sensational  of  his  moral  experiences.  But  in 
none  of  his  writings,  autobiographical,  or  quasi-autobiographical, 
docs  Greene  give  even  remote  intimation  of  taking  orders.  On  the 
contrary  he  speaks  as  a  layman,  and  a  very  wicked  layman,  too^  as 
one  who  from  infancy  was  bred  in  sin,  and  who  held  aloof  from 
God's  ministers.  So  far  was  he  from  the  possibility  of  orders  that 
when,  in  his  youth,  *'once  and  yet  but  once"  he  "sorrowed  for 
his  wickedness  of  life,"  his  comrades  could  conceive  of  no  hi^er  joke 
in  the  world  than  to  wish  that  be  "  might  have  a  pulpit,"  Rahrtt 
of  the  Grtaiiwcrth^  "  whose  life  in  most  part  agreed  "  with  his,  was 
never  a  minister,  nor  was  cither  of  Greene's  other  understudies, 
Philadar  and  Franctico.  In  Greene's  Fimn,  which,  whether  authentic 
or  not,  is  contemporaneous,  the  advice  given  to  our  dramatist  "  Be  a 
devine,  my  sonnc,"  is  dismissed  as  out  of  the  question,  though  Ihat 
consummation  were  most  devoutly  to  be  desired.  None  of  his  asso- 
ciates of  later  years  ^  betrays  acquaintance  with  his  ministerial  career, 

■  Bp.  Giindil'i  Rigiittr,  fbl.  iij,  u  in  Gnmn,  1.  Prefttwy  Koce. 

*Sec  lopecdTdy  Havi  viiib  run,  and  Siraitgi  Ntmii  T»  rbt  Gat.  naJrri  el  Til 
Rtptniamcc,  1591;  A  Knigbi' ,  anjuriug,  Cb.  Iti.  tbtr;  i  Kitrm-ebit  f^  At  Bkmd  Jt^b. 
li]5i  Kind-Hart' t  DriMU,  I  iyi. 
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not  Nashe  or  Burbyc  or  Deklcer  or  Hcywood  or  Chcttlc.     None  of 
his  pantrgyriats.      And  of  his  enemies  not  even  Gabriel  Harvey. 

\Ve  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  famous  passage  in  Martini 
Marsixtu!  which  (with  a  context  partly  relative  to  Greene)  announces 
that  **■  every  red-nosed  minister  is  an  author "  does  not  apply  to 
Greene,  but  to  any  "  unauthorized  author  who  serves  a  drunken 
man's  humor,"  or  that  the  insinuation  has  reference  to  some  sobri- 
quet born  of  Greene's  paroxysms  of  pentitence  and  mourning  pam- 
phlets. And,  indeed,  a  nickname  may  have  attached  itself  to  this 
waywrard  child  of  circumstance,  as  early  as  that  critical  period  in 
Norwich  when  his  copesmates  called  him  "  Puritane  and  Presi- 
zian  .  .  .  and  other  such  scofEng  tearmes."  What  more  likely 
than  "■  Parson,"  since  they  had  gone  so  far,  Greene  tells  us,  as  to 
v}ish  him  a  pulpit?  But  if  he  had  a  pulpit,  what  becomes  of  the 
joke?  and  of  his  own  word  —  "the  good  lesson  went  ()uite  out  of 
my  remembrance  ...  I  went  forward  obstinately  in  my  misse  "  ? 
As  to  the  manuscript  notes  in  the  1599  copy  of  The  Pinner  »f 
IVaktfieid-,  the  first  of  which  states  that  Shakespeare  said  that  the 
play  was  '^written  by  ...  a  minister  who  acfted]  ye  pifLers  pt  in  it 
himself,"  and  the  second,  in  another  hand,  that  Juby  said  that  '*  ys 
play  was  made  by  Ro.  Gree[neJ,"  —  it  must  be  remembered  that 
both  attributions  arc  hearsay ;  that  both  notes  are  anonymous ; 
that  one  or  both  may  be  fraudulent;  that  there  is  no  certain  proof 
that  they  were  written  by  contemporaries ;  and  finally  that,  unless 
their  contents  are  shown  to  be  accurate  as  well  as  authentic,  and 
to  refer  to  the  same  author,  they  do  not  connect  any  Robert  Greene 
with  the  ministry.  Since  our  Greene's  writings  show  that  he  was 
no  minister,  there  is  but  one  hypothesis  upon  which,  assuming  the 
accuracy  and  relevancy  of  both  these  manuscript  notes,  he  can  be 
the  person  indicated;  namely,  that  the  designation,  minister,  used 
by  Shakespeare-  was  a  nickname.  And,  conversely,  Shakespeare's 
remark  can  be  credited  in  its  literal  significance  only  if  the  play  was 
itot  by  our  Greene.  In  the  latter  event,  the  attribution  of  author- 
ship to  a  minister,  taken  in  connection  wJth  £d.  Juby's  attribution 
to  a  certain  Ro.  Greene,  would  denote  some  parson-playwright  to 
whom  no  other  play  has  been  traced  —  Robert  of  Walkington,  or 
Robert  of  ToUesbury,  or  some  other  of  this  not  unusual  name. 
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And  in  that  case  it  would  be  easy  to  understand  haw  the  name  of 
an  obscure  author,  if  mentioned  by  Shakespeare,  should  have  slipped 
the  memory  of  the  title-page  scribe.  Internal  evidence,  as  will 
later  be  seen,  is  not  conclusive  of  Greene's  authorship ;  but  even  if 
it  were,  it  would  not  prove  that  he  was  a  minister. 

It  may  be  conceded  that,  like  other  Elizabethan  dramatists,  he 
assumed  a  part  upon  the  stage.  But  that  he  adopted  the  calling,  or 
ever  stood  a  chance  of  enjoying  '^its  damnable  excessive  gains,"  is 
only  less  improbable  than  that  he  was  a  parson.  Dyce's  quotation 
from  Harvey  to  the  effect  that  Greene  was  "a  player"  misappre- 
hends the  '*  piiissam  epitapher "  who  was  merely  enumerating  the 
"thousand  crotchets"  that  littered  Greene's  "wilde  head,  and 
hence  his  stories,"  ^  None  of  his  contemporaries  hints  that  Greene 
was  an  actor ;  none  regards  him  in  that  light.  He  himself  despised 
the  profession. 

In  respect  of  his  relations  with  Shakespeare,  I  cannot  but  feel 
that  he  has  been  harshly  judged.  We  shall  be  justified  in  callii^ 
the  Shaiescent  remarks  unduly  rancorous  when  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  the  '■'■  admired  inventions  "  of  Greene  and  of  those  whom 
he  was  addressing  in  the  Groatnvarth  had  not  been  borrowed  by  the 
young  actor-playwright;  or  that  Greene  should  have  let  himself 
be  plundered  without  protest  by  this  revamper  of  plays  because  the 
rcvamper  was  destined  some  day  to  be  illustrious,  in  fact  to  be  the 
Shakespeare.  I  have  not  observed  that  dramatists  tl  id  omm  genm^ 
nowadays,  offer  the  check  with  any  more  Christian  grace  than 
characterized  Robert  Greene. 

Hli  Develoimient  as  a  Dramatist :  Order  of  Plays.*  —  A  painstaking 
investigation  of  the  evidence  leads  me  to  conclude  that  none  of 
the  plays  .assigned  to  Greene  was  produced  before  the  end  of  1586, 
or,  probably,  the  beginning  of  1587;  that  their  order  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Aiphonsus,  Leoiing-Glasie,  OrlanJo^  Friar  Baccn,  Jamti  IV.  ; 
and  that  if  Selimui  and  the  Pinner  arc  his,  they  range  respectively 
with  Alphonsus  and  Janus. 

1  Dyce,  AniMni  af  Grcttu,  ff,  ];,  36;  *nd  Htircj't  Femrt  Ltttm,  pp.  9, 1;. 

*  Brawn  (Onait'i  Grttn,  Vol,  I,,  Intrcxluctuin,  li.  a  k^.)  unnga  :  j1.,  O.F.,  lad 
F.  B.  (1JJ4-J7)  j  JiB.  IV.,  int  Pixncr  (ij9o-9i){  L.—G.  (i;9i-9i).  StDK^enka 
{Gtomn,l.,i(,7^iib)aimta-.j1.[ttaiT^tMrl.,ii%7-%t),0.,ioiL.  —  G.Um-tay, 

y«.iy..F.B..Pi.-,r(,it9-9i\ 
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I.  The  earliest  extant  exemplar  of  The  Cemkall  Histsrie  of 
Alphonius,  King  of  jtragon,  by  R.  G.,'  and  without  motto,  "  as  it  hath 
bene  sundrie  times  acted  "  was  "  brinted  "  by  Thomas  Crcede,  Lon- 
don, 1599.  The  play  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  written 
in  emulation  of  the  Tamhuriaine,  which  was  on  the  stage  in  1588, — 
perhaps,  indeed,  as  early  as  the  end  of  1586.^  While  similarity  of 
diction  and  conceit  might  indicate  a  contemporaneous  production, 
the  lines  in  Alphonsut^  — 

"  Not  mighty  Tamburlaine, 
Nor  loldieri  trained  up  amongst  ihe  wars,"  * 

arc  proof  presumptive  of  the  priority  of  Marlowe's  play.  Indeed, 
Dr.  Grosart  is  justified  in  asserting  that  **  to  take  jflphensus  without 
a  tacit  reference  to  Tamhurlahe  is  to  miss  the  entire  impulse  of  its 
writer";  for  the  dramatist  appears  to  be  attempting  a  burlesque; 
and  the  vainglorious  claim  that  he  makes  for  his  hero*  Is  a  mani- 
fest challenge  to  Marlowe  and  that  bombastic  brood.  Greene  may 
have  been  writing  the  play  as  early  as  1587  ;  he  was,  at  any  rate, 
interested  in  the  hero  then,  for  he  mentions  him  in  the  Dedication  to 
The  Cardt  of  Fancied  That  the  jfiphensus  was  well  known  in  the 
early  spring  of  1589  would  appear  from  an  allusion  in  Pcele's  Fare- 
■uiell^  which  couples  it  with  Tamburlaini  so  closely  as  further  to 
suggest  that  it  already  clung  like  a  burr  to  its  magniloquent  prede- 
cessor. Whether  the  series  of  satiric  reprisals  in  which,  between 
1 588  and  J  590,  Greene  and  Nashe  indulged  at  Marlowe's  expense,^ 
was  stimulated  by  some  counter-burlesque  of  jilphontus  is  uncertain ; 
but  that  Marlowe  shortly  before  March  29,  1588,  had  been  privy 
to  some  public  burlesque  of  a  production  of  Greene's,  may  reason- 
ably be  inferred  from  Greene's  preface  to  the  Perymedes  of  that  date. 

1  No  nwinian  of  thr  M.A.,  which  ii  giiwi  when  hii  name  if  itnched  to  other  ^f*. 
Aipb^nut  U  neither  mentioned  by  Heniknve^  nor  recorded  S,  R. 

*  Adcd  by  the  Adminl'i  men,  15B7,  according  10  Flay.  Bp.  to  Mingfbtti,  whkb  refm 
ID  it,  imrf  have  been  written  u  eariy  u  1587  ( Storajenkd ) , 

*  Act.  IV. ;  the  linei  i;78,  i;7i)  do  not  look  like  addlliont, 

*  Pr^^a,  a  Alpb.,  1.  iB.  »  WHd,  E.  D.  L.  I.  314  n. 

'V  Tt  tin  Famia  ad  Ftranaie  Gatrali:  "  Mabtma'i  fra  and  miEhey  Timberync" 
{Ktnai,,Lifi,fSbth,p.,j^,  96-97)- 

'  See  PirjmiJa,  AicHUfbin,  ^7,anmic  af  MinrJirii,  and  the  opening  of  Graat'i  yipm 
(written  befcn  1590), 
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For  there  we  leam  that  two  *'  gentlemen  poets  "  had  recently  caused 
two  actors  to  make  a  mockery  of  his  motto  Omne  tulit  punctum, 
because  his  verse  fell  short  of  the  bombast  and  blasphemy  with 
which  Marlowe  captivated  the  vulgar.  If  it  was  the  verse  of  the 
yJlphonius  that  was  derided  by  these  "  madmen  of  Rome,"  we  have 
here  a  date  before  which  the  play  had  been  both  acted  and  bur- 
lesqued. Now,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  our  earliest  copy  of 
Alphomui  (1599)  has  neither  motto  nor  colophon.  This  is  strange, 
for  in  all  other  respects  the  edition  is  uniform  with  that  of  yamei  IV^ 
which  had  been  brought  out  by  the  same  publisher,  Creede,  only 
the  year  before,  with  Greene's  Omni  tulit  punctum  upon  its  title- 
page.  In  fact,  all  other  plays  written  by  Greene  alone,  and  bearing 
his  name,  have  a  motto  of  some  kind.  One  may  naturally  query 
whether  it  was  to  Creede's  advantage  to  dissociate  this  particular 
play  from  some  eleven  or  twelve  years'  old  derision ;  or,  whether  he 
was  following,  without  definite  purpose,  the  policy  of  some  previous 
edition,  now  lost,  which  likewise  had  omitted  the  motto. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is,  in  the  preface  of  March  29,  1588, 
undoubted  allusion'  to  Greene  and  Lodge's  Laak'mg-Ghae^  which, 
as  will  presently  be  shown,  was  written  before  June,  1587.  The 
Alpbansut  must  be  assigned  to  a  still  earlier  date,  because,  in  its  pro- 
l<^ue,'  it  gives  evidence  of  priority  to  Greene's  other  efforts  in 
serious  or  heroic  style.  This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  an  exam- 
ination of  the  play.  The  copious  crude  employment  of  mytho- 
logical lore,  the  creaking  mechanism  of  the  plot,  the  subordination 
of  vital  to  spectacular  qualities,  betray  an  inexperience  not  mani- 
fest in  Greene's  other  dramatic  output.  Moreover,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  our  edition  of  Alphonsui  appears  to  preserve  the  details 
of  the  author's  holograph,  the  versification  makes  a  clumsier  show- 
ing than  in  the  rest  of  his  plays.  The  Hnes  are  frequently 
rhymed,  sometimes  within  the  speeches,  but  more  often  in  a  per- 
functory fashion  at  speech-ends.  And,  though  this  practice  wanes 
as  the  play  proceeds,  the  verses  are  throughout  more  frequently  end- 

■  "The  nud  preejt  of  the  tanne." 

'  Venm'f  lim,  40-4;,  which  would  place  thii  pUy  »fter  i  leriei  of  loie  punphkci,  ind 
before  the  treatmenc  of  gnver  themei.      See  SimpBn,  i :  jja.       Mr.  Fkajr  DiilMdCMiii(l; 

•agni  id  productioD  la  1587  {Lx/t  nf  Sbuhif.,  pp.  96,  97). 
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stopped,  2nd  the  rhythm  more  mechanical,  than  in  the  other  dramas. 
Between  two-thirds  and  three-iqu alters  of  the  lines  have  the  monoto- 
nous CKSura  at  the  end  of  the  second  foot ;  and  of  the  lyric  cx- 
surae,  which  should  par  txcelience  lend  variety  to  the  verse,  about 
eleven-twelfths  fall  in  the  middle  of  the  third  foot.  We  may 
indeed  say  that  in  four-fifths  of  the  lines  these  sources  of  same- 
ness prevail.  Of  prose  there  is  no  sign.  Both  in  material  and 
Style  the  play  is  inelastic,  only  too  easily  open  to  attaclc.  That 
Greene  should  prefix  the  Omru  tu/it  punctum  of  his  popular  prose 
romances  was  natural,  but  it  was  also  courting  the  attack  of 
Marlowe,   Kyd,  or  any  gentleman-poets  derisively   inclined. 

2.  A  Loaking-Glaiu  for  Landm  and  England  made  by  Thomas 
Lodge,  Gentleman,  and  Robert  Greene,  in  ArUbus  Magister-,  is 
called  by  Professor  Brown  the  "  finest  and  last  "  of  the  plays  in  which 
Greene  had  a  hand,  and  is  assigned  to  a  date  "after  Lodge's  return 
from  Cavendish's  expedition  in  1591."  This  conjecture  may  at  once 
be  dismissed,^  for  that  expedition  did  not  start  till  August  26,  1591 ; 
none  of  its  ships  returned  before  June  it,  1593;  and,  by  that  time, 
Greene  was  dead.  The  play  was  roistered  in  May,  1594,  and 
our  earliest  exemplar  (Creede)  was  printed  in  the  same  year. 
Henslowe  records  the  presentation  of  the  play,  but  not  as  new, 
March  8,  1591-92.  We  have  abundant  proof  of  its  popularity. 
Therefore,  since  only  four  representations  are  recorded  during  the 
remainder  of  that  season,  which  lasted  till  June  22,  1592,"  it  must 
have  had  its  run  at  an  earlier  date.  Spencer's  line  in  The  Tears  tf 
the  Muses,  1591,  about  the  '^pleasing  Alcon  "  has  been  regarded  as 
an  allusion  to  Lodge's  authorship  of  that  character  in  the  Loeiing- 
Glasse;  and  with  some  show  of  reason,  for  nearly  all  the  speeches 
of  Alcon  are  distinctively  the  work  of  Lodge.*     But  an  earlier  remi- 

1  See  for  thii,  OroBit,  InlnJ,  ut.  iti.  ;  Simpaon,  1 1    jSl  j  and  Win). 

*cr.  r^JCi<«ci,  etc.,  which  1)1 ''new  "play  wwacnd  thrice  in  the  lbnnighc(H«ii/n(w). 

*  Pleaj  oBgiu  "  moit  ind  best  "  c^  the  pliy  to  Lodge.  Groan  diiagmg,  but  doe*  not 
Vfcc^.  A  compinlive  invotigition  sliifiei  me  that  only  the  Ibllowing  puoE'*  ""  ^  ungned 
to  Lodge:  Sc.  iii.  (Dy.,  pp.  Iio-lll;  Gn>.,  II.  319-480)  Uiurer,  Thraob.,  Alcon,  ai  (k 
M  Snar  RimiBat  Sc.  v.   (Dy.,  pp.  114^116;   Gn».,  U.  6j4-g6S)  Alcon,  Thr.,  Liwy,, 

indfc,  Uwr.,  n  fir  la  Eniir  jida, ;  Sc.  vii.  (Dy.,  pp.  119,  13a;  Gna.,  U.  1070-1169) 
DOM,  At^,  Merilunti,  etc.  ;  Sc.  I.  (Oy.,  pp.  134,13;^  Gm.,  11.  I  ;il-l6o4),  Mer- 
chanB,etc.  j  Sc.  ail.  (Dy.,  pp.  131-139  ^  Giot.,U.  1900-1030)  Thr.,  Aksii,etc.  —  Sc.  nu. 
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niscence  of  the  pUy  may  be  found  in  Greene's  mention  of  Ninevie 
and  Jonas  in  the  dedication  and  epilogue  of  the  Msurning  Gamuniy 
1590.  Since  it  appears,  moreover,  from  a  passage  in  Sci/iaei  Mtta- 
morpbotisy  that  Lodge  had  renounced  play-writing  as  early  as  1589,^ 
Storojenko  and  Grosart  date  the  composition  of  Letiing-GItuu 
between  the  close  of  1588  and  the  summer  of  1589.  I  am  sure 
that  the  date  was  earlier  still  i  for,  since  the  Mttamerphesis  followed 
immediately  upon  Lodge's  return  from  a  voyage  with  Captain 
Clarke  to  Terccra  and  the  Canaries,  any  such  playv^'riting  as  that 
of  the  Leeiing-Glasst  must  have  been  done  before  the  departure  of 
this  expedition.  According  to  Mr.  Lee,'  the  Expedition  sailed 
"  about  1 588."  Now  the  play  contains  no  allusion  to  the  Armada ; 
it  is,  therefore,  antecedently  improbable  that  it  was  written  in  1588 
ia/er  than  the  jpth  af  May.  And  since  a  modernized  morality  of 
God's  wrath  impending  over  London,  if  written  in  that  year, 
could  not  have  failed  to  echo  the  first  mutterlngs  of  the  Spanish 
thunderstorm,  I  am  led  to  fix  the  composition  before  June,  1587, 
when  Philip  and  Sixtus  concluded  their  treaty  against  England. 

The  date  of  first  presentation  must  have  been  appreciably  before 
March  29,  1588,  for  a  character,  the  'priest  of  the  sun,'  which 
Agured  in  the  Looking-Glasse,  but  "in  no  other  early  play,"'  is 
mentioned  in  the  introduction  to  Ptrymedes,  already  cited.  Here, 
Greene  asserts  that  even  if  his  verse  did  not  always  '*  jet  upon  the 

(Df.,  p.  \Vi  Gnu,,  11,  iigo-1363)  Alcon,  etc.,  to  Exit  Sirmia,  ibowi  Hgn)  of  Lodge  prin- 
cipiily,  but  Bine  of  the  lina  ire  Oiccne^i,  In  gcncnlf  each  of  the  ptoj^ietic  intcrluda  b  b^r 
the  luthor  of  the  Kcne  preceding.  £.£.  11.  i;9i~i653,  Jonu,  Angel,  Oteu,  by  Lodge. 
From  1.  aoto  all  it  by  Gncne ;  therrfbn  moK  of  jorvu. 


But  Live  wkh  lime  and  to  fer  &iiu 

»  Wu.  Dia.  Biol;  »rt.  tjidgi. 

*  Fleif ,  Li/(  tf  Sbakttf. ,  p.  98 .  Mr.  Fleay,  conjecturing  thai  Lodge  una  iBocialed  with 
Marlowe  in  the  atUck  upon  Gieene'i  uniuccenful  henric  play,  and  that  Lodge  ia  Bthind  onder 
the  \ftrjmiiit)  mention  of  the  "mad  preeit,''  mignt  the  L.-C  to  a  titer  date.  But  we  find 
no  evidence  of  coolneli  between  Lodge  and  Greene  during  i;88  ind  15S9.  On  the  cantraiy, 
Lodge  prefixei  to  the  Sfan.  Maifnir,  (S,  R,  Febtuaiy  i,  15S9],  Tenei  calling  GieeiK  haJoUx 
tmi  arid  iompagnon  di  Dirmr,  arid  rejtncei  to  be  aiioclated  with  hii  hme.  The  friendUiip  wai 
(till  Ireah  when  Greene  died.  Lodge  tnt  not  the  "mad  pieeu."  Nor  can  I  adopt  Mr.  Floy '■ 
other  conjecture  {Bit[,  Cim,  II.  31 )  that  the  "  pieeit  "  wu  HictoninKi. 
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stage  in  tragicall  buskins,"  or  his  ^*everie  worde"  blaspheme,  he 
could,  an  he  pleased,  fill  the  mouth  <^  like  the  Ta-burden  of  Bo-Bell, 
daring  God  out  of  heaven  with  that  Atheist  Tamburlan";  and, 
by  way  of  proof,  he  sets  side  by  side  with  Tamburlan,  the  impious 
ranting  of  his  own  "  mad  prcest  of  the  Sonne."  The  reference  is, 
of  course,  to  the  scene  in  the  LooHng-Glasse^  where  the  mitred 
priests  of  the  sun, "  carrying  fire  in  their  hands,"  hail  Rasni  as  a 
"  deitie  "  ;  ^  and  he  assumes  that  the  mention  of  one  of  the  char* 
acters  will  indicate  the  play,  —  a  justifiable  expectation  if  the  play 
had  been  before  the  public  for  nine  or  ten  months. 

Though  affected  by  its  moral  configuration,  the  LbBi'tng-Glasse 
is  well  constructed.  In  plot,  characterization,  manners  (especially 
those  of  low  life),  in  worldly  wisdom  and  fervour,  it  leaves  Aipheit- 
sui  fsT  behind.  The  subtler  handling  of  classical  adornment  and 
the  bubble  of  the  humour  would,  of  themselves,  justify  us  in  assign- 
ing it  to  the  same  period  with  Orlanch  and  Friar  Bacan.  The 
advancing  maturity  is  manifest  also  in  its  verse  and  prose.  I  do 
not  attribute  Greene's  improvement  in  blank  verse  entirely  to 
Lodge's  cooperation;  for  Lodge's  verse  in  the  Civill  IVar^  ^SS?) 
was  not  markedly  easier  than  that  of  the  Alphensus,  and  his  verse  in 
this  play  '  is  but  a  trifle  more  clastic  than  in  the  Civil!  Pf^ar,  Tak- 
ing at  random  fifty-seven  of  Greene's  verses,^  I  find  that  some  fifty- 
two  avoid  the  monotone,  and,  of  these,  no  fewer  than  twenty-five 
escape  the  penthimimeral  cxsura  as  well.  In  other  words,  five- 
sixths  of  the  rhythms  are  free,  and  one-half  of  these  skilfully  varied. 
In  the  prophetic  verses  the  monotone  is  properly  more  prevalent. 
About  thirty  per  cent  of  Greene's  have  it.  But  even  there  almost 
half  of  the  'free'  rhythms  display  artistic  handling.  Speech-end 
rhythms  are  fewer  than  in  Jlphonsus ;  rhyme,  indeed,  is  altogether 
less  in  evidence!  —  except  in  the  prophetic  rhapsodies.  Lodge's 
lines  for  Oseas  rhyme,  however,  more  than  Greene's  for  Jonas. 
Not  only  is  the  proportion  of  prose  lai^er  than  in  any  other  of 

>  The  dirccdon  A  band,  etc.,  might  well  Ibllow  cUnc  upon  "leinpt  yon  nw  V  af  line 
1764.  The  pnage,  II.  1764.-17S1,  intemipti  >  Kene  othcrwitc  luliicienc  to  itMlf,  with  ■ 
togcanc  of  lupemimenna  whoae  utterance  Ji  1  vcHuble  "li-burden."  The  bit  looki  ilmort 
like  an  afinthought,  aping  Matlowan  ityle  ;  but  it  la  manitcM  Greene,  not  Lodge. 

*  Fat  tbc  diittibucion  of  luthonhjp,  tee  note  j,  p.  405. 

■  Liaea  So-i  16,  481-508. 
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Greene's  plays,  —  a  feature  which  is,  perhaps,  due  to  the  fact  tha 
each  collaborator  had  his  own  set  of  mechanicals  to  exploit, —  but  the 
style  of  it  is  more  conversational  than  in  any  preceding  English  play. 

3.  Our  earliest  impression  of  Orianda  Fur'ma,  One  af  tht  Ttuetot 
Peeres  ef  France,  *^  a.i  it  was  playd  before  the  Queenes  Maiestie," 
is  published  by  Burbye,  1594.  It  had  been  entered  for  Danter, 
December  7,  1593,  but  was  transferred  to  Burbye  on  the  ensuing 
May  28.  He  issued  a  second  edition  in  1599.'  Greene  was 
accused  in  1592^  of  having  sold  the  play  to  the  Lord  Admiral's 
men  while  the  Queen's  company,  to  which  he  had  previously  dis- 
posed of  it,  was  "in  the  country."  Now  the  Queen's  men  had 
acted  at  court  for  the  last  time,  December  26,  1591 ;  and  they 
did  not  reappear  in  London  till  April,  1593.^  But  the  Admiral's, 
meanwhile  (February,  1592),  had  entered  into  a  temporary  alliance 
with  Lord  Strange's,*  through  Henslowe  and  Edw.  Alleyn  ;  and 
under  the  auspices  of  the  latter  company  almost  immediately 
(February  21)  the  Orlando  was  acted  in  one  of  Henslowe's  theatres.' 
It  was  already  an  old  play  ;  and  Henslowe  records  no  later  perform- 
ance. During  the  same  period  three  or  four  other  plays  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Queen's  passed  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Strangc's 
company.*  The  date  of  the  second  sale  of  Orlando  would  accord- 
ingly seem  to  have  been  during  January  or  February,  1592.  It 
appears,  then,  that  up  to  December  26,  1591,  it  belonged  to  the 
Queen's  men  ;  and  it  had  probably  been  presented  at  court  by  them, 
for  its  classical  and  Italian  features  were  evidently  from  the  Brst 
designed  to  suit  her  Majesty's  taste.^ 

That  the  play  was  written  later  than  July  30,  1588,  may  be 
deduced  from  a  mention  (II.  89-95)  °^  '^^  "rebate"  of  "mightic 
Fleetes "  which  "  Came  to  subdue  my  Hands  to  their  king ; "  for 
the  allusion  to  the  Armada  is  historically  minute  (note  the  conjunc- 
tion of  '  Portingale '  with  '  Spaniard '  in  reference  to  the  start  from 
Lisbon),  the  sequence  does  not  savour  of  afterthought  or  actor's 
clap-trap,  and  the  theme  receives  attention  in  other  parts  of  the 

I  Groan,  XIII.  fi!.,  nvd  Arber'i  S.  R.  rhen  quocoL      *  f\ay,  Hiir.  Sitgi,  pp.  76-Si. 
'  By  the  author  of  Tbr  Define  of  CannyeaKhitig.  *  Lee,  Lift  ef  Shaiciptan,  p.  yj. 

•Probably  the  fi.tf;  Heniiowe'.  Oiarjr.     For  Alkyn'icopyDftheritler61e»i«  Dyce,  «i  0,F. 
*  Flay,  Lifi  sf  Siaiiifnare,  p.  log.  *  So  Uliki  and  SuxojenkB. 
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play.*  Now,  between  the  "rebate"  of  the  Armada  and  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  Queen's  men  from  London  that  company  acted 
at  court  ten  times;"  and  upon  at  least  one  of  these  occasions  I 
conclude  that  the  Orlanda  was  played.  During  the  year  that 
followed  the  Armada  there  are  but  two  such  occasions  on  record, 
December  26,  1588,  and  February  9,  1589  ;  and  of  the  latter  the 
notice  is  open  to  question.^  In  any  case  the  former  is  more  likely 
to  be  the  date  of  the  presentation  of  Orlando;  for  the  reference  to 
the  Armada,  and  the  championing  of  Elizabeth  under  the  figure 
of  Angelica,  would  be  the  policy  of  a  court  play  acted  on  the  St. 
Stephen's  day  following  the  Spanish  defeat.  If  this  was  the  play, 
we  may  be  sure  that  it  won  her  Majesty's  approval  \  and  that  the 
dramatist  seized  the  opportunity  to  further  his  good  fortune,  And 
chat  is  precisely  what  Greene  did.  In  February,  1589,  he  brought 
out  his  Spanish  Masquerado,  which  was  hailed  with  such  enthusiasm 
that  his  friend  Lodge  declared  that  the  name  of  Greene  was  become 
a  terror  to  the  gem  udit'itux,  that  his  laurel  was  deathless,  and  that 
from  a  mortal  he  had  become  a  companion  of  the  gods.*  Now 
I  incline  to  think  that  the  success  of  Orlando  contributed  to  this 
popularity;  there  is  certainly  not  enough  of  political  or  iiterarv 
worth  in  the  Masqutrado  alone  to  account  for  it.  There  is  further 
reason  for  dating  the  Orlando  before  1590  if  the  resemblances 
between  it  and  the  Old  iVivts  Tale^  are  due,  as  I  think  they  are, 
to  Peele's  acquaintance  with  the  former.  And  if,  in  his  Fartwtll^ 
the  same  poet  is  alluding  to  our  play,  under  the  title  of  Charlimagne^ 
——which,  considering  Orlando's  frequent  brag  of  kinship  with  the 
emperor,  is  not  unhkely,  —  the  play  must  have  been  acted  before 
the  spring  of  1589,  That  Greene  was  occupied  with  the  Orlando  at 
a  still  earlier  date  would  appear  from  his  repeating  in  it  no  less  than 
five  of  the  character-names  which  he  had  used  in  one  of  the  stories 

>  B.[.,  Oriiuido't  aponal  of  Angcllca'i  caiue  ind  hii  challenge  10  Oliver  (II.  t4>5-l4g6)  i 
"  Yet  for  I  lee  my  PiincoK  ii  ihiude, 

By  new-come  Knglen  from  1  fbnen  oaiC.** 
*l5tl,  Dec  16;   15S9,  F^.  9  (?),  Dec.  ifi;    1590,  Mar.  i,  Dec.  16  j    1 591,  Jan.  1, 
],  6;  tA.  14,  Dec.  16.      Flay,  Hiu.  Stage,  fp.  76-80. 

■  The  due  b  nngned  abo  Id  (he  Adminl'i  men,  *  Lodge*!  pre&tory  Sonnet 

•The^'SacniBnt'  of  both;  cf.  >l»  0.  F.  11.  7I-76  wth  O.  W.  T.  II.  So8-gii. 
*So  Collier,  Mimtir,  of  AU^n  i  Fleay,  Shmkaptari,  p.  96. 
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of  the  Pirymedtsy  Nor  does  the  tracing  of  certain  resemblances  to 
their  common  source  in  the  epos  lessen  the  general  probability  that 
Greene's  story  and  play  were  written  at  approximately  the  same 
period  ;  the  latter  following,  as  the  former  had  preceded,  the  summer 
of  1588.  Mr.  Fleay  would,  indeed,  push  the  date  back  to  I587 
"  when  the  Admiral's  men  re-opened  after  the  plague," "  and  Pro- 
fessor Brown  sets  it  with  that  of  Alphonsus  and  Bacan,  between  1 584 
and  15871^  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  contents  warrant  either  of 
these  conclusions. 

Though  the  Orlando  must  be  of  later  date  than  the  Alphonsus^  it 
betrays  the  influence  of  the  still  earlier  Tamiurlaine.  But  it  is  more 
than  a  sensational  or  spectacular  play ;  it  is  a  parody  of  the  ranting 
"  mad  plays  "  which  were  then  the  rage.  Numerous  characteristics 
which  appear  to  some  critics  to  be  defects  of  construction  are  proof 
of  this.  Orlando's  sudden  insanity  and  the  ridiculously  inadequate 
occasion  of  it,  the  headlong  denouement,  the  farcical  technique,  the 
mock-heroic  atmosphere,  the  paradoxical  absence  of  pathos,  the 
absurdly  felicitous  conclusion,  —  all  seemingly  unwitting,  —  are 
purposive  and  satirical.  Of  such  a  burlesque  the  author  of  The 
Spanish  Tragedy,^  perhaps  of  the  p re-Shakespearian  Hamlet,  may 
have  been  the  butt.  Greene  and  Nashe  had  no  affection  for  Kyd. 
The  raving  and  bombast  of  this  play  — -  the  stuft^  too,  that  the  actor 
AUeyn  injected  —  suggest  a  parody  of  Kyd;  and  the  dates  accord. 
At  any  rate  I  think  it  likely  that  the  Orlando^  was  produced  while 
the  p re-Shakespearian  Hamlet  was  fresh ;  and  this  consideration 
also  looks  toward  1588. 

Many  similarities  of  style  may  be  pointed  out  between  Orlaitdt 

>  Dr.  Wild  hu  mentioned  the  '  Sicnpant '  {  but  even  mine  nriking  n  the  ippcannce  in 
Pcrymidct'  TdUnfibt  Tbird  Nigbl' i  ExirciH  not  onij  of 'Miiimi'  and  hereout  ■  Ang^c*,' 
bin  of  '  Brandanunt '  and  <  Ranliu,'  urho  at  once  niggoc  the  Bnndimatl  ind  Roalltao  or 


*  Between  1584  ind   i^ti  (ke  loJuclho  to  Barib.  Fayri).      Maytie  a 
1587  [Schick,  Sfan.  ?■«£.). 

•Note   the    ftequent  calli  fbr"revenp";    and  cf.   the    "Hamlet,    n 
phiMe    in   1588-89.      Gronn  give«  re; 
bclbre  July,   ISSS   {Grim,   I.    104). 
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and  other  of  Greene's  productions  during  1588  and  1589.^  The 
resemblances  to  Friar  Bacon  not  merely  in  diction,  imagery,  and 
allusion,'  but  in  quality  of  verse,  are  numerous.  In  respect  of  this 
last  the  plays  may  be  considered  together  since  they  arc  of  a  piece. 
They  were  apparently  written  within  a  year  of  each  other,  both 
with  a  view  to  presentation  at  Court. 

4.  The  earliest  impression  of  Tht  HomrabU  Historieaf  frier  Bactn 
and  frier  Bmgay  (as  it  was  plaid  by  her  Maiesties  servants)  is  of 
1594,  and  was  printed  for  Edward  White,  in  whose  name  (substi- 
tuted for  Adam  Islip's,  erased)  it  had  been  entered,  S.  R.  May  14, 
of  the  same  year.'  The  earliest  record  of  its  presentation  is  Hens- 
lowe's  of  1591-92  :  "  Rd  at  fryer  bacone,  the  19  of  febrary,  satter- 
daye  .  ,  .  xvij"  iij.^ "  The  play  is  first  in  the  list  of  those  performed 
by  "my  Lord  Strange's  men";  but  is  not  marked  "new."  It  is, 
however,  a  drawing  play  :  Strange's  men  act  it  about  once  every 
three  weeics,  between  February  19  and  May  6)  and  once  a  week, 
between  the  ensuing  January  10  and  January  30;  while  Queen's 
and  Sussex  act  it  twice  in  an  engagement  of  a  week  beginning 
April  I,  1593-94-  It  must  have  preceded  the  anonymous  play 
Faire  Em,  the  Miller's  Daughter  af  Manchester,  which  imitates  it*  — 
perhaps  with  ironic  intent.  Indeed,  Bacm  would  seem  to  have  been 
acted  as  much  as  twelve  months  before  Faire  Em  appeared.  For 
in  Greene's  Epistle  (about  the  middle  of  1591)  prefixed  to  the 
Farewell  t9  Follie^  where  he  reproaches  the  imitating  dramatist  with 
general  lack  of  invention  and  with  profane  borrowing  from  the 
Scriptures,  he  further  twits  him  with  having  consumed  "a  whole 
year"  in  "enditing"  his  foolish  and  inartistic  play.*  That  is  to 
say,  a  whole  year  from  the  production  of  the  play  which  it  so  evi- 

>Cf.  0.  F.  II.  S3,  S4,  with  Tullif'i  Law  (1589),  "one  oricnl  marguite  richer  thin 
thnc  which  Cmi  brought,"  etc.;  and  0.  F.  II.  461,  462,  with  N.  T.  L.  (publiahed  1590): 
"If  ihe  Cobler  hiih  aught  th«  to  ny  tlt/i  Cxtar." 

*  B.g.,  Hden'i  "icape''  — O.  F.  I.  176,  F.B.  VI.  3IJ  "Khon,"  ac.  —  O.F. 
1.  47,  F.  B.  XVI.  66  i  "  DtmogotKon,"  etc,  —  0.  F.  11.  1187,  1411,  ami  F.  B.  XI.  108  } 
"Man'.fBTjmour"  — O.F,  L  1S45,  F.  B.  XIII.  47. 

»  AitMT'*  Tranicripi,  II.  649. 

*  Benihanli,  Gtcene'i  Lekca  u.  Scbrifan,  p.  40 ;  StorDJenko  in  Groan,  I.  353.  Cf. 
Gtaae'i  Fair  M.,  Ibi  Kafir'$  Daagbrirt/FreiinrfiiU,  "thtftoij-w"      " 

*  "  O,  tit  a  joUie  mattn-  when  a  nun  hath  a  ftmlliar  stilr  "•■'  --"  —■ 
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dently  imitated.  Now,  what  was  the  date  of  Fairt  Em  f  If,  u 
Professor  Schick '  points  out,  its  main  source  was  Jacques  Yvers's 
Printemps  Hver^  it  would  probably  follow  the  fresh  editions  of  that 
book  of  1588  and  1589.  And  it  did.  I  place  its  date  between 
that  of  Greene's  Address  to  the  Gentlemen  ScholUn  prefixed  to  the 
Mourning  Garment  and  that  of  the  Address  prefixed  to  his  FarauelU 
For  in  the  former  he  undertakes  to  foresull,  in  general,  the  "  fooles  " 
who  may  "  scofTe  "  at  his  repentance,  and  in  the  latter  while  he  makes 
a  show  of  ignoring  the  "asses"  that  "strike"  at  him  (i.r.  at  his 
Mourning  Garment)  he  specifies  one  "ass"  who  may  be  expected 
to  flout  his  Fareweii,  viz.,  the  author  of  Faire  Em,  —  that  being 
indicated  by  quotations.  In  other  words  the  Faire  Em  is  to  be 
dated  between  November  2,  1590  (when  the  Mourning  Garmtnt 
was  registered),'  and  the  middle  of  1591  (when  the  Farewell  with 
this  prefatory  Address)  appeared.^  Since  the  "blasphemous  rhelorickc" 
of  Faire  Em  was  well  known  when  Greene  criticised  it,  we  may 
suppose  that  the  play  had  been  in  existence  since  November  or 
December,  1590.  And  if  its  author  had  been  "a  whole  year 
enditing  "  this  imitation  of  Friar  Bacon,  Friar  Bacon  must  have  been 
a  notable  play  in  November  or  December,  1589.  But  if  EngUtnds 
Maurninge  Gowne,  which  was  registered  July  i,  1590,  be  Greene's 
Mourning  Garment  under  another  name,*  then  Faire  Em  may  have 
appeared  as  early  as  July  or  August  of  the  same  year ;  and  Friar 
Bacon,  preceding  Faire  Em  by  a  twelvemonth,  might  be  dated  July  or 
August,  1589.  Even  if  we  do  not  strictly  construe  Greene's 
"  whole  year,"  we  must  allow  some  such  opportunity  for  the  vogue 
of  Friar  Bacon,  and  for  the  composition,  presentation,  and  vogue  of 
Faire  Em,  before  the  publication  of  Greene's  retort  in  the  1591 
edition  of  the  Farewtli  to  FoUie.  Hence  the  period  between  July 
and  the  end  of  1589  will  probably  cover  "the  production  of  Friat 
Bacon ;  but  the  latter  limit  might  include  the  spring  of  1590. 

Mr.    Fleay,"   reasoning   from   the   insertion   of  Greene's  longer 
motto   as   colophon    to   the    1594   exemplar,    places   Friar  Bacon 

'  Spanitb  Tragedy,  Prefiice,  xvn. 

'  AiiiB,  and  Storajenko  in  Oman,  1,  119. 

*  Storojenko,  u  above,  I.  13J. 

*  Wwd,  O.  E.  D.  tiii. 

*  For  Mr.  Fleay'i  iTtuincDCi,  n  WiH'i  O.  5.  D.  cxUii-cilir. 
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earlier  than  the  Mtttapbsn  (S.  R,  August  23,  1 589),  in  which  he  says 
Greene's  shorter  motto  ^  is  first  used.  Of  the  validity  of  this  test  I 
am  not  convinced.  Much  more  convincing  is  the  argument  based 
by  the  same  indefatigable  scholar  upon  a  date  suggested  within  the 
drama.  St.  James's  Day,  July  25,  is  mentioned  (Sc.  i.)  as  faUing  on 
a  Friday.  Mr.  Fleay  insists  that  in  such  cases  dramatic  authors 
used  the  almanac  for  the  current  year ;  and  he  shows  that  1589  is 
the  only  year  of  such  coincidence  that  will  meet  the  conditions  of 
this  play.  Since  the  attribution  of  the  exact  day  of  the  week  to  a 
movable  feast  is  more  likely  to  follow  than  to  precede  the  obser- 
vance, I  should  regard  July  25,  1589,35  the  limit  before  which  the 
Baan  was  not  finished.  Now,  not  only  the  eulogy  of  Elizabeth  at 
the  end,  but  the  euphuistic  and  classical  style  of  the  play,  shows 
that  it  was  intended  for  presentation  at  court.  The  only  dates 
within  the  limits  above  prescribed  on  which  the  Queen's  men  played 
before  her  Majesty  were  December  26,  1589,  and  March  i,  1590. 
I  lean  to  the  former,  St.  Stephen's  Day,  as  that  on  which  Friar 
Bacon  was  performed. 

The  relation  of  this  play  to  Dr.  Faustus  throws  additional  light 
upon  the  question  under  discussion.  We  must  hrst  eliminate  the 
assumption  that  Marlowe's  "  wall  of  brass  "^  was  borrowed  from 
Friar  Baan.  The  sources  of  the  conception  were  common  to 
both  playwrights:  the  Fa/ruus  HisterU  of  frier  Bacon,  a  story-book 
popular  at  the  time,  and  "the  tradition  already  borrowed  from 
Giraldus  Cambrensis  by  Spenser."  ^  And  it  is  evident  that  Mar- 
lowe drew  the  scene  where  Robin  conjures  with  one  of  Faustus's 
books  directly  from  the  story-book,  not  at  all  from  Greene's  play.* 
I  agree  with  Dr.  Ward  that  Greene's  play  was  suggested  by  Mar- 
lowe's, and  that  '*  it  is  hardly  too  great  an  assumption  to  regard 
Bacon's  victory  over  Vandermast  as  a  cheery  outdoing  by  genuine 
English  magic  of  the  pretentious  German  article  in  which  Faustus 
was  the  representative  traveller."     Greene's  play  is  a  romantic  but 

I  DTOplulg  the  fill  miunilf  at, 

« 1.  16.     See  V/ai,  0.  E.  D.,  ind  O.  Rltter,  F.  B.  and  F.  B.  {Dm.  Thorn,  i8g6). 

•F.^111.3.  10  (piA.  1590,  but  privitely  circulMcd  aa  ariy  M  1587). 

4  W.  mint  be  miitaken  when  be  nl^  Scene  iv.  of  £ii->iT  to  Chips.  XII.,  XIV.,  of  the 
•tray-bmik.  Fur  the  Mila  of  the  pity  don  no  conjuring  ;  end  the  devil  who  curie*  hun  oif  '« 
the  iaMranwnt  of  Bacon')  tengeuice. 
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humorous,  sometimes  burlesque,  treatment  of  2  theme  like  Mar- 
lowe's, but  familiar  to  the  audience,  and  attractive  because  domestic. 
It  may,  indeed,  be  surmised  that  some  scenes  in  Friar  Baeen  are 
parodies  of  their  pompous  analogues  in  Dr.  Fauilus.*  I  think  it 
has  not  been  noticed  that  in  the  title  of  Greene's  play  we  have  a 
clue  to  his  intention  :  the  '  Honorable  Historic '  ts  in  evident  con- 
trast with  the  'Tragical  Historic'  of  Dr.  Faustus.  For  the  word 
*  honorable '  was  not  derived  from  the  title  of  the  story-book.  That 
is  a  'Famous  Historic.'  If  he  had  acted  in  accordance  with  cus- 
tom, Greene  might  have  replaced  '  famous '  by  *  comical,'  to  indi- 
cate the  fortunate  ending  of  his  fable.  No  other  ■Jrama  that  I 
know  of,  up  to  15S9,  had  been  denominated  an  'honorable'  his- 
tory. But,  in  this  case,  Greene  had  every  provocation  to  empha- 
size the  quality  '  honorable.'  For  his  purpose  was  to  vaunt  the 
superiority  of  the  English  magician  ^ovc  the  tragically  concluding 
German. 

This  consideration  confirms  the  assignment  of  Friar  Bacon  to 
some  time  within  a  year  after  the  production  of  Dr.  Faustus  (1588 
end  or  1589  beginning).  So,  also,  the  resemblances  in  style  to 
Greene's  other  writings  of  that  period.  The  love  theme  in  Friar 
Bacon  is  similar  to  that  in  TuUit's  Love  (1589);  the  style  is  akin  to 
that  of  Orlando  (December,  1588).  These  two  are  also  closely 
related  as  dramatic  productions.  The  earlier,  to  be  sure,  confines 
itself  more  narrowly  to  the  satirical  intent,  while  the  later  aims 
in  aesthetic  respects,  also,  to  surpass  its  Marlowan  predecessor.  It 
is,  consequently,  an  improvement  upon  Orlando  in  construction  and 
characterization.  The  dramatist  is  now  working  with  free  hand, 
and,  for  the  first  time  in  this  field,  employs  the  ease  and  invention 
for  which,  as  a  story-teller,  he  was  already  famous.  In  versifica- 
tion these  two  plays  continue  the  methods  of  the  Leeiing-G/asie ; 
but  the  rhymed  lines  are  sensibly  fewer.  In  Orlando  they  appear 
at  the  end  of  the  first  half-dozen  speeches ;  in  Friar  Bacon  they  are 
to  seek.  In  both  plays,  about  three-quarters  of  the  verses  avoid 
the  singsong  pause  at  the  end  of  the  second  foot.  In  the  Orlando, 
I  should  say  that  more  than  a  third  of  the  verses  escape,  in  addi- 
tion, the  pemhimimeral  cxsura;   in  the  Friar  Bacon,  almost  a  third. 

'  Cf.  the  niinmaning  of  Burden  inij  bii  hoMCH  with  tlul  of  Akxiodcr  wid  hii  panmom. 
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Fhe  dodecasyllable  with  which  Greene  is  experimenting  in  the 
interest  of  freedom,  is  somewhat  frequent  in  both  plays.  For  the 
reason  already  given,  there  is  not  so  much  prose  as  in  the  Lmking- 
Glaisi,  perhaps  only  half  as  much.  Still,  of  Orlando^  one-fifth  is 
written  in  prose,  and  of  Friar  Bacon  nearly  a  founh. 

5.  Storojenlto'  holds  that  The  Scottish  Historit ef  famet  the  Feurth 
betrays  a  novel  tendency  toward  native  themes  and  simple  style,  and 
that,  with  Bacon  and  The  Pinner,  it  furnished  the  model  fqr  Shake- 
speare's romantic  comedies.  Professor  Brown,  pointing  out  that 
"Jamts  IV.  is  "  among  the  first  plays  to  have  an  acted  prologue  and 
interplay,"  thinlcs  that  Shakespeare  followed  Greene's  example  in 
the  Taming  of  the  Shreiu  and  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream ;  and 
he  groups  'James  IV.  with  The  Pinner  and  the  Looiing-Glasse  as  later 
than  the  three  other  plays  of  Greene,  and  free  from  their  "  alluring 
pedantry."^  But  we  have  already  seen  that  the  Looiing-Glasse  pre- 
ceded both  Orjanda. and  Bacon  i  and  I  think  it  can  be  proved  that 
yames  IV.  followed  them.  The  unique  exemplar,  printed  by 
Creede,  '^  as  it  hath  bene  sundrie  times  publikely  plaide,"  is  of 
1598,  and  is  probably  a  reprint  of  a  lost  edition  of  1594.^  Hens- 
low  makes  no  mention  of  the  play ;  nor  have  we  record  of  its 
acting.  Storojenko  conjectures  some  date  after  the  summer  of 
1589  for  its  composition;  Brown,  some  date  between  1587  and 
1592;  Ward,  about  1590;  Fleay,  after  August  23,  1589,* 
because  it  uses  the  shorter  motto  (but  elsewhere,*  1591 — prob- 
ably in  collaboration  with  Lodge). 

The  following  observations  will,  I  think,  fix  the  limits  as  1590— 
1591,  Ida's  lines,  270-279- in  Act  I.,  b^inning  "  And  weele  I 
wot,  I  heard  a  shepheard  sing,"°  are  a  reminiscence  of  the  Heard- 
groome  w'  his  sirawberrie  lasse  in  Peele's  Hunting  of  Cupid:  **  What 

1  GiDon,  I.  1 S4. 

*  Bui  Gromt  (I.  Haiii.-d.)  ipproprijiely  rwaJU  the  precriitence  of  the  Taming  tf  a 
Shrew.      He  querin  the  aequence,  —  Jiiorti  If.,  M.N.  !>.,  — biU  wirhour  upMtillg  iL 

*  See  Sconjenko  uid  Giaut  a  above;  uid  in  the  £.  X.,  Creede,  May  14,  1594. 

*  Id  Wurd,  0.  B.  D.  ciliil. 

Ji'/V/.^  ■ 

"Tbit  like  1  Bee,  Love  ball)  a  Hull  4Hiig. 
He  luriii  in  flowra,  he  parcheth  on  Ue  tred, 
He  on  king'i  pillowe^  beoita  hii  pnitit  knrn.  , 
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thing  is  love  ?  for  (wcl  I  wot)  love  is  a  thing,"  etc.*  Notice  tht 
recurrence  in  Drummond's  version  of  the  "weele  I  wot."  The 
"shepheard"  to  whom  Ida  has  reference  is,  of  course,  one  of 
the  swains  of  the  Huntings  or  Peeie  himself.  The  HanttHg  was  not 
registered  for  printing  till  July  26,  1591;  hut  then  with  the  pro- 
viso "  that  if  it  be  hurtful  to  any  other  copy  before  licensed  ,  .  . 
this  to  be  void."  The  proviso  was  frequently  mere  form,  but  it 
su^ests  that  Greene  may  have  drawn  the  verses  from  a  manuscript 
copy,  or  from  the  public  performance  before  July  26,  1591-  I 
do  not  think  that  the  Hunting  was  written  very  long  before  it  was 
[egistered,  because  the  atmosphere  and  phraseology  are  still  fresh 
in  Peele's  mind  when  he  writes  his  Desctmus  Aitrtta^  October,  1591. 
But  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  occurs  a  premonition  or  echo 
of  these  same  verses  on  Love  in  Greene's  Maurning  Garment^ 
which  had  been  registered  in  1 590,  from  eight  to  twelve  months 
■  before  the  registration  of  the  Hunting.  We  may,  with  reasonable 
latitude,  assign  the  composition  of  the  Hunting  to  the  year  1590, 
and  that  of  "Jatnes  IV.  to  a  later  date  in  proximity  to  that  of 
Greene's  Mourning  Garment  —  say  about  July,  1590,  Confimia- 
tion  of  this  conclusion  may  be  found  in  other  resemblances  of  sen- 
timent and  style  between  yamei  IV.  and  the  Meuming  Garment^  as 
well  as  in  Dorothea's  reference  Co  the  Irish  wars,  which  may  have 


It  it  a  lire,  it  ii 
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... 

Thit  u  the  vcnion  of  chc  Dnunmoad  M 
See  Dyce,  Grant  and  Pali,  p.  6o],      Fii 
"July  1  or  November  1!  — 
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identity  of 
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■lldennint,'  M.  G.  ( Dacript.  of  Sheph.  and  Wife),  •  ilderlielBt,' 
■uwheie  el«  in  Greene,  —but  in  the  Folio  of  1  Hnrj  FI.  1.  iS  (piob.  by  Gncne, 
Sbaiapiart,  p.  169  j.  The  lentiinHit  of  Phibdoi'i  Scrmti  ami  Odi  in  lU.  G.  a  1 
of  the  Ovidian  precept  of  7an« /^.l.  iiol. 
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been  suggested  by  the  contemporary  rising  in  Fermanagh  ;  for,  since 
the  suppression  of  Desmond,  in  1583,  there  had  been  comparative 
quiet  in  Ireland.  Though  the  play  exhibits  little  of  the  affected 
style  which  Elizabeth  demanded,  it  is  courtly,  and  the  graceful 
compliment  to  the  queen  and  the  (English)  rose  in  the  laudation  of 
Dorothea's  attributes,  tt^ether  with  that  heroine's  forecast  of  a 
union  between  Scotland  and  England,^  might  indicate  a  view  to 
court  presentation,  and  a  date  of  composition  when  such  union  was 
tavourably  contemplated.  The  further  boast  of  Dorothea ;  — 
"  Shall  never  Frenchman  say  an  English  maid 
Of  threau  of  (btraine  force  will  be  afraid,"  ' 
was  doubtless  intended  for  the  ear  of  the  virgin  queen,  who,  in 
1590  and  1591,  was  busily  landing  forces  in  France  to  thwart  the 
schemes  of  her  implacable  enemies,  the  Guises.  This  play  may, 
therefore,  have  been  presented  by  Greene's  company,  at.court,  on 
December  26,  1 590,  or  as  one  of  their  hve  performances  during 
1591. 

The  moral  atmosphere  is  that  of  the  penitential  pamphlets ;  while 
the  pictures  of  roguery  coincide  with  those  of  the  conycatching 
si'ries.  The  portrayal  of  character  is  that  of  a  mature  dramatist ; 
the  plot  is  more  skilfully  manipulated  than  in  Friar  Bacnn,  and 
covers  a  larger  canvas ;  but,  though  it  smacks  of  the  folk,  it  has 
hardly  the  simple  domestic  interest  of  that  drama.  Still,  Ward 
calls  it  the  happiest.  Brown  the  most  perfect,  of  Greene's  plays  1  in 
bet, "the  finest  Elizabethan  historical  play  outside  of  Shakespeare." 

The  versification  of  Jamn  IV.  gives  proof  of  a  mature  quality  of 
experimentation.  Because  rhyme  prevails.  Collier  assigned  the 
play  to  Greene's  earlier  period ;  but  the  criterion  is  inconclusive. 
Though  Greene  conformed  to  the  blank  verse  fashion  as  early  as 
1 588,  he  made-  it  clear,  at  the  time,  that  he  was  no  convert.^  And, 
while  in  1590—91  he  recognizes  the  merits  of  a  richer  and  more 
varied  rhythm,  he  is  not  yet  convinced  that  rhyme  should  be  aban- 
doned ;  in  tender  and  gently  romantic  passages  he  counts  it  utili  as 
well  as  dulci.  Some  of  the  scenes  in  which  Ida  and  the  queen 
figure  are,  accordingly,  almost  altogether  rhymed.     The  rhythmical 

'Lioa  1575-1  {Bo,  1655-1699.  ■  Ti  ibi  Gniiimn  SteJeri  ai  Ptrymtdit. 

'  LIds  1901—1902. 
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movement  is,  however,  no  less  liberal  than  in  Orlanda  and  Bacon  -, 
the  proportion  of  monotone  and  penthJmimeral  is  as  low ;  and  as 
many  as  fifty  per  cent  of  the  casura  are  lyrical.  Fully  one-quaner 
o{  the  play  is  in  prose. 

Having  a  regard  only  to  the  unquestioned  plays  of  Greene,  we 
notice  that  his  employment  of  dramatic  prose  dates  from  the  asso- 
ciation with  Lodge  in  the  Looiing-Glasse  i  that  his  renunciation  of 
rhyme  was  short-lived,  and  that  its  resumption  did  not  hamper  the 
freedom  of  rhythmical  movement.  In  none  of  the  later  plays,  how- 
ever, is  the  verse  so  elastic  as  in  his  own  dramatic  portions  of  the 
Loeiing'Glasst.  And  there  the  mobility  was  probably  due  to  a 
desire  for  contrast  with  the  prophetic  monologues. 

Attributions.  —  Various  other  plays  have,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
been  assigned  to  Greene ;  yf  Hislory  of  Jobe^  not  extant ;  part  of 
Tht  Troubhsamt  Raigne  of  King  'John^  and  of  the  First  and  Stcond 
Parti  of  Htnry  Vh;^  Fair  Emrn^  (with  no  show  of  reason),  and 
others  mentioned  by  Dyce  ;  Titui  Andronicui ;  *  The  Pinner  of  fVakt- 
fitldy  Selimuiy  and  jf  Knack  to  Know  a  Knavefi  We  can  consider 
only  the  last  three. 

I .  The  earliest  extant  exemplar  of  George^a-Greene,  the  Pinner  rf 
WakefitU  is  in  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  library.  The  authors 
name  does  not  appear.  But  the  printer,  publisher,  year,  vignette, 
and  motto  {_Aut  nunc  aut  nunguam)  are  the  same  as  on  the  title- 
page  of  the  1599  Orlando;  and  the  same  printer,  Burbye,  had,  in 
1592,  published  other  works  of  Greene:  the  Third  Part  of  Canny- 
Catching  and  The  Repentance.  These  items  do  not,  however,  prove 
anything  concerning  the  identity  of  the  author.  The  play  was 
entered  to  Burbye,  April  i,  1595.  We  learn  from  the  title-page 
that  the  Sussex  company  acted  it;  and  Henslowe  records  five  of 
these  performances  between  December  29,  1593,  and  January  22, 
1594.  But,  though  the  Sussex  men  soon  afterwards  twice  assisted 
Greene's  former  company  in  the  presentation  of  Friar  Bacon,  they 

IS.  «.  1594- 

*  Flay,  Hill.  Stagt,  pp.  399,400;  Ufi  tf  Sbaiaf.,f,  «5J  ti  Hf.  Hegooiaiko  Tru 
Cbna.  Hill,  if  Ia-t,  yalrnhr  a»i  Ornn,  ind  RMm  Httd  (Hill.  O^t,  I9,  400). 

■  PhlUJpi'i  Tbeairam  Fciurum. 

*  Grann  in  EngSiek  SitJ.  XXII.  (1896). 

*  Set  undci  '  youoi  JuveinU '  below. 
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do  not  seem  at  this,  or  any  previous  period,  to  have  owned  any  of 
the  unquestioned  plays  of  Robert  Greene.  Henslowc  does  not 
mark  this  one  '  new,'  and  the  dramatic  contents  give  no  indication 
of  its  date,  save  that  one  of  the  dramatis  persona  refers  to  Tam- 
berlaine.'  No  light  is  thrown  upon  the  authorship  by  contempo- 
rary publications i  and,  as  late  as  Kirkman's  Catalogue,  l66i,  ihc 
play  was  still  anonymous.  It  has  been  assigned  to  Greene  on  the 
manuscript  evidence  which  has  already  been  shown  to  be  inconclu- 
sive.' In  the  last  resort  our  decision  must  depend  upon  the  detec- 
tion of  Greenian  characteristics.  Dr.  Ward  has  observed  that  the 
play  possesses  "one  of  Greene's  most  attractive  notes,  —  a  native 
English  freshness  of  colouring,"  —  glimpses  of  which  may  also  be 
had  in  Friar  Bacon  and  James  JV.  This  is  true.  The  representa- 
tion of  the  characters,  manners,  and  speech  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  is  such  as  might  have  contributed  to  Chettle's  estimate 
of  the  dramatist,  —  "the  only  comedian  of  a  vulgar  writer  in  this 
country."*  In  the  "plotting,"  also,  of  the  play,  no  ordinary  skill  is 
evinced,  and  that  is  the  "quality,"  says  Nashe,  wherein  Greene 
was  master  of  his  craft.*  The  material  is  a  popular  story,  like  the 
material  of  Friar  Baeen.  One  of  the  incidents,  indeed,  existed  not 
only  in  the  popular  story,  but  in  the  experience  of  Robert  Greene 
as  well.'  The  rhetorical  style  here  and  there  affords  an  inkling  of 
this  "very  supporter"  of  native  comedy  :  a  word  that  seems  to  be 
his,"  a  phrase  or  trick  of  the  tongue,'  a  figure  or  two,^  occasionally 
a  bejewelled  verse,*  and  once,  at  least,  a  sentiment,  — 

"  The  sweet  content  of  men  that  live  in  love 
Breeds  Ireiting  humours  in  ■  resdess  mind." 

But  in  Greene's  undoubted  productions  the  Greenian  attributes  are 
not  so  far  to  seek:  the  curious  im^ery,  the  precious  visualizing, 
the  necromantic  monstrous  toys.     With  his  brocaded  rhetoric  fancy 
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is  captivated  and  judgment  disarmed.  He  gluts  each  appetite  in  turn 
with  '  semblances,'  —  rare,  remote,  and  meretricious.  H  is  silks  arc 
gay  with  'sparks'  and  margaritcs,  redolent  of  sandalwood  and 
spice,  stiff  with  oriental  gold.  They  rustic  richly  on  the  ear. 
The  atmosphere  is  sense  idealized ;  the  melody,  a  bell.  I  do  not 
find  these  earmarks  in  Tht  IHnrur;  nor  the  coloured  n^ligencc 
of  Greene,  the  studied,  off-hand  blush,  the  conscious  aScctation  of 
unconscious  art.  Of  such  devices  James  IF.,  indeed,  is  by  no  means 
compact  1  but,  in  its  first  fifth,  there  arc  four  or  five  times  as  many  ref- 
erences to  the  foreign,  the  historical,  astrological,  mythical,  as  in  all 
The  Pinner.  The  three  or  four  classical  allusions  in  The  Piniur 
are  stark.  But  Greene's  employment  of  the  mythological  is  never 
unattractive;  it  is  lui  generii.  It  has  always  a  quiddity  of  the  indi- 
rect, the  unexpected  :  a  relish  of  distinction.  These  bald  "Caesan" 
and  "  Helenas "  of  The  Pinner  are  not  Greene,  On  the  contrary, 
we  come  across  many  words,  fashions  of  prose  dictions  and  comic 
devices,  that  savour  of  Lodge  as  we  know  him  in  the  Civill  Wttr 
and  the  Laekiitg-Glasse,  and  suspect  him  in  Mucedarus.  The  con- 
versations are  sometimes  reminiscent  of  Greene  i  but,  on  the  whole, 
they  fail  of  his  humorous  indirection  and  his  craft. 

The  verse  is  so  vilely  divided  in  the  original  that  even  after 
Dyce's  attempt  at  reconstruction,  no  basis  for  conclusive  attribu- 
tion of  authorship  is  available.  Prose  forms  a  large  proportion; 
indeed,  it  looks  as  if  the  author  were  trying  to  see  how  near  prose 
he  might  come  without  ceasing  to  produce  unrhymed  pentameters. 
Fragmentary  lines,  dodecasyliables,  feminine  endings,  and  rhetorical 
pauses  abound.  These  last  are  to  me  more  suggestive  of  Greene's 
association  with  the  play  than  is  any  other  feature ;  for  more  than 
once  or  twice  they  yield  the  genuinely  Greenian  rhythm.'  If 
Greene  had  a  hand  in  The  Pinner,  the  metrical  style  would  fix  its 
date  just  before  or  after  fames  IF.  It  has  the  ease  and  variety  of 
Bacon,  but  is  as  signal  an  experiment  in  conversational  blank  verse 
as  was  yames  JV.  in  rhymed  dramatic;  and  it  is  a  fairly  successful 
experiment. 

2.  The  Firt  Part  of  the  Tragica/l  Ratgne  of  Selimus  (Creede,  1 594) 
has  been  reclaimed  for  Greene  by  Dr.  Grosart,  principally  on  the 

■  Ai  dncribnl  in  my  J^ptnS*  V>  Friar  B»cn. 
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evidence  of  England's  Parnaiiui  (l6oo)  which  assigns  to  Greene 
two  passages  taken  from  Selimus?-  For  Dr.  Grosart's  presentation 
of  the  case  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  the  Introduction  to  hie 
edition  of  Greene."  It  is  worthy  of  the  most  careful  study.  Dr. 
Ward  after  examining  the  interval  evidence  decides  adversely  to  Dr, 
Grosart's  results.*  The  following  additional  considerations  incline 
me  10  the  same  decision.  The  weight  of  the  evidence  depends,  not 
upon  the  number  of  passages  from  &A'm«j  assigned  by  Allott  to  Greene, 
but  upon  the  style  of  each  passage.  In  the  Parnmsui,  Allott  has 
assigned  to  Greene  passages  from  other  works,  which  do  not  belong 
to  him  ;  two,  for  instance,  which  have  been  traced  to  Spenser,  If 
the  passages  from  Sriimus  on  Delaie  and  Damocles  have  not  Greene's 
characteristic,  then  twenty  such  assignments  do  not  prove  that  he 
wrote  Selimus.  They  would  more  logically  prove  that  the  collector, 
in  this  as  tn  other  cases,  is  an  uncertain  guide.  Now  there  is  no 
trace,  not  the  faintest,  of  Greene's  diction,  sentiment,  poetic  quality, 
or  rhythmical  form,  in  the  tintinnabulation  of  the  Dtlaii,  or  the 
platitude  of  the  Damocles.  And  so  throughout  the  play.  Neither 
the  defects  nor  the  merits  appear  to  me  to  be  Greene's.  Many  of 
the  lines  are,  indeed,  resonant,  scholarly,  and  strong,  but  not  in 
Greene's  quality.  If  the  play  were  written  by  Greene,  it  could 
not  have  been  written  later  than  the  Alphonsus :  stanzaic  form,  and 
the  crudities  of  rhythm,  diction,  and  technique  determine  that ;  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  could  it  have  been  written  earlier  than  the 
Alphmsus,  for  with  Jlphonsus  Greene  began  "  to  treat  of  bloody 
Mars."  It  is  not  incumbent  upon  me  to  Rnd  an  author  for  Selimus, 
but  I  think  that  the  probabilities  indicate  Lodge  {circa  1586-87). 
It  has  perhaps  not  been  noted  that  Bullithrumble's  lines  (1955- 1958) 
about  godfathers  are  duplicated  by  Lodge's  Alcon  in  the  Looking'' 
Glaise  (I.  1603);  and  that  the  parlance  of  Bullithrumble  is  paral- 
leled by  Curtail  and  Poppey  in  Lodge's  Civill  IVar  {circa  1587). 
The  dogberryisms,  clipped  words,  and  inverted  phrases  of  the  same 
character  are  of  a  piece  also  with  those  of  Mouse  in  Mucedorus^  — 

^  On  DiUie,  II,  ;o3-5a9;  on  DamxUi,  II.  853-857. 

*  In  Vol.  I.  of  Griine'i  IFtrla,  and  in  the  Temfle  Dramaliilt. 

•  Hiti.  E.  D.  L.  Vol.  I. 

IIJuei  1980-1981  of  S(/i«ki  are  reptodnud  in  Muctdnrui  (H.  Uodi.  VII.  114). 
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a  play  which  has  indeed  so  many  of  the  idiosyncrasies  that  mark 
the  Civ'tU  War  that  Mr.  Fleay  is  not  without  warrant  in  conjectur- 
ing the  authorship  of  Lodge.  It  should  in  addition  be  remarked 
that  several  of  the  expressions  which  Dr.  Grosart  finds  in  Selimus^ 
and  considers  to  be  peculiarly  Greene's,  arc  to  be  found  in  the 
Civ'ill  fVar  and  the  Muadorus ;  and  that  some  non-Greenian  char- 
acteristics of  the  Selimus  appear  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  plays. 
The  *'  to-fore,"  for  instance,  which  Dr.  Grosart  marks  as  Greenian 
in  Selimui  occurs  four  times  in  Mucedorui  alone.  The  blank  verse 
of  the  Selimui  finds  Its  parallel  in  that  of  the  Civi//  ff^ar;  so,  also, 
the  quaint  stanzaic  form,  and  the  apparently  Greenian  moralizing 
on  '  content ' '  (11.  2049—1053).  And  conversely,  the  profound  and 
easeful  soliloquies  and  serious  imagery  of  the  Gvill  War  are  nearer 
akin  to  those  of  the  Selimus  than  to  anything  of  Greene's. 

3.  'Young  Juvenal!'  and  the  'Comedie  lastly  writ.' — "With 
thee  "  says  Greene  to  Marlowe  in  the  Grealstuerth^  *'  I  joyne  young 
Juveiiall,  that  byting  satirist,  that  lastly  with  mee  together  writ  a 
comedie.  Sweete  boy,  might  I  advise  thee,"  etc.  Simpson  and 
Grosart  disprove  the  conjecture^  that  the  play  was  the  Loaiing-Glajie 
and  the  'Juvenal,'  Lodge:  The  Looking-Glaiie  had  not  been  lately 
written  ;  the  epithet  '  Juvenal '  did  not  at  any  time  apply  to  Lodge ; 
nor  would  Greene,  in  1592,  have  called  him  a  "sweete  boy"  as  be 
calls  this  fellow-dramatist,  for  Lodge,  born  1557,  was  thtny-fivc  at 
the  time  and  older  than  Greene  by  three  years.  It  is  argued  that 
'  Juvenal '  was  Nashe  as  follows  :  Nashc  was  already  proficient  in 
satire;  he  had,  iietween  1589  and  1592,  published  half  a  dozen 
pasquinades  which  had  met  with  immediate  success ;  he  calls  himself 
and  is  called  by  others  'Pasquil'  or  *Arctine'  or  the  'raihng  Nasbe'; 
and  Meres  in  1598  addresses  him  as  "gallant  young  Juvenal"  and 
mentions  him  with  Greene  among  the  "  best  writers  of  comedie." 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that  Nashe  was  '  young '  —  not  quite 
twenty-five  in  1592  —  "and  that  a  difference  of  seven  years  made 
bim  a  '  sweete  boy  '  tn  Greene's  regard."  '     To  these  constdet 

»  Cf.  a-B.  fF.,  H.  Dwfa.  VII.  137,  147,  187,  191-19}. 

*  Cf.  Dyee,  Malont,  Flay. 

*  OrOMit,  Griini,  I.  pp.  Ivii-liv,  who  quota  SimpMH,  Griat  en  Nmhi,  1 
April,  1874,  »"1  Symonii,  PrtJictimn  tf  Sbtk^tn,  f.  574.  Of  thii  o 
Fuiner,  Snunion,  tod  Wud. 
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I  add  the  following:  First, — Chettle  feigning  a  letter'  from  the 
dead  poet  to  Nashe  (Rehert  Gretne  to  Pierce  PtaniUsse),  makes 
Greene  use  almost  the  epithet  of  the  Groatsujarth,  *'  Awake,  lecurt 
bej^  revenge  thy  wrongs."  It  may  be  surmised  that  the  older  poet 
was  in  the  way  of  thus  affectionately  terming  the  younger,  and  that 
Chettle,  who  had  edited  the  Groatnvorth,  had  the  pamphlet  In  mind 
when  he  conceived  this  letter.  Second, — The  pains  taken  by  Nashe, 
in  his  Strang*  Newts,  to  disclaim  anything  like  continuous  companion- 
ship arc  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  he  and  Greene  had  "  lastly " 
been  "together."  He  writes,  in  September,  1592,  "Since  first 
1  knewe  him  [Greene]  about  towne,  I  have  bcene  two  ycares  together 
and  not  see ne  him."*  The  "first"  refers  to  1588— 89  when  Nashe 
was  championing  Greene's  Menaphon  and  scoring  Greene's  rivals  in 
Tbi  Jnatomie.  The  "two  yeares  "  bring  us  to  1591,  when  he  was 
engaged  with  Greene  in  the  controversy  with  the  Harveys*  which  ■ 
he  here  recounts  .with  such  detail  as  to  indicate  no  slight  acquaint- 
ance with  Greene's  motives  and  movements  at  the  time.  In  that 
year  appeared  Nashe's  Astrological  Prognostication,  and  in  the  next, 
Greene's  ^ip,  both  bearing  upon  the  subject  on  hand.  We  may 
infer  that  the  revival  of  their  literary  association  was  connected 
with  the  'canvazing'  of  the  rope-maker's  sons.*  Greene's  con- 
cluding counsel  is  such  as  we  should  expect  him  to  give  the  'young 
Juvenall '  with  whom  he  had  lately  engaged  against  a  common 
enemy.*  Nashe  informs  us  also  that  he  had  occasionally,  of  late, 
caroused  with  the  poet  and  that  he  was  present  at  that  "  banquet  of 
Rhenish  and  pickled  herrings  "  from  which  Greene  took  his  death,* 
Third,  —  When  Dekker,  some  fifteen  years  later,  tells  in  his  Knight's 
Conjuring  of  the  habitants  of  the  "  Fieldes  of  Joye,"  he  introduces 
Nashe  as  one  of  that  group  which  is  exclusively  restricted  to  the 
poets,  and  the  editor,  of  Greene's  Groatmiorth.  "  Marlow,  Greene, 
and  Peele,"  writes  he,  "  had  got  under  the  shades  of  a  large  vyne 

1  In  Kind  Hani  Driami,  1 591, 
»  Srrai^e  Nneri,  Hg.  L.  4. 

*  Wi,  Sig,  c.  1,  1. 

*  Sa  Saffrtn  IValdin  (1596),  Sig.  v.  a. 

*  "  Blame  not  KhoUen  [the  Hirreyi  ^]  rcied  with  ihirpe  line*  if  they  icpiove  chj  loo 
Diuch  Gbotie  of  tcproofe."      Gman,  lii.  143,  Grptirw. 

*  Slranit  Nmn,  Sig.  h.  and  1.  4- 
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liughing  to  see  Nash  [the  favourite  of  the  group,  and  even  yet  the 
*  sweete  boy ']  that  was  but  newly  come  to  their  colledge,  still 
haunted  with  the  sharpe  and  satyricall  spirit  that  followed  him  hecre 
upon  earth.  .  .  ."  And  why  there?  He  had  "shorten'd  his  dayes 
by  keeping  company  with  pickle-herring"  [many  another  night,  no 
doubt,  than  that  of  August,  1592,  with  Will  Monox  and  Ro. 
Greene,  —  but  that  night  persisted].  And  with  what  do  they  greet 
him?  "How  [do]  poets  and  players  agree  now?"  A  precise 
Graatnvorth  issue  to  which  Nashe  responds  in  proper  Grealstvertb 
phrase,  with  echo  as  well  from  his  Preface  to  the  Menapbon^  and 
with  a  parting  fling  at  Harvey.^  Then,  as  if  to  round  out  the  com- 
pany, there  enters  Kind  Hart,  a-puffing,  —  Chettle,  himself,  the 
conservator  of  the  'Colledge.'  Thus  Dekker  the  contemporary 
of  the  Groatstvvrth  group  fixes  the  identity  of  its  'Juvcnall*  on 
earth  and  under.  .And  the  'comcdie'  was  writ  in  1591  or  the  first 
half  of  1592. 

But  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  its  name.  A  plea  might  be  made 
for  Summer's  Last  IVili  and  Testament^  on  certain  counts  of  R. 
W.'s  diatribe  in  Maritne  Alarsxxtus^  but  I  doubt  whether  it  would 
convince.  Simpson  thinks  that  the  'comedie'  was  not  improbably 
A  Knack  to  Know  a  Knave,  which  had  been  acted  as  new,  June  10, 
1592.  Fleay,*  however,  asserts  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
ground  for  this  conjecture  ;  and  Grosart  ^  is  sure  that  "  no  one  who 
reads  A  Knack  can  possibly  find  in  it  one  line  from  either  Greene 
or  Nashe."  I  shall  not  undertake  to  prove  that  Mr,  Simpson  was 
right :  it  must,  however,  be  observed  that  the  subject  of  A  Knack 
was  not   foreign   to  the  genius  of  Nashe;    that  two  of  the  char- 
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acters,  the  satirical  commentator  and  the  Welshman,  have  their 
counterpans  in  his  Summir'i  Last  Will ;  and  that  Greene  had  with 
godly  intent  written  up  and  published  the  whole  truth  about  knaves 
and  '  coosnage '  only  within  the  past  year  and  a  half.  As  for  the 
plot,  it  may  have  no  analogue  in  Nashe's  works,  but  in  one  ^  at  least 
of  its  threads  it  parallels  Friar  Bacon,  and  in  another  3  the 
Lteiing-Glasu ;  and  four  or  five  of  its  situations'  reproduce  pecu- 
liarities and  language  of  those  plays.  As  for  the  speeches,  though 
more  than  one  is  reminiscent  of  Greene's  rKoct,*  the  style  is  more 
like  that  of  the  Last  ff^iil  To  be  sure  there  are  stptenarii  in  the 
Knack:,  and  none  in  the  Will}  but  the  blank  verse,  such  as  it  is, 
might  readily  have  been  chipped  from  Nashe;  so  also  the  shon 
irregular  rhymed  lines,  and  much  of  the  prose.  The  vocabulary 
is  not  unlike  his.  Nashe  might  have  been  capable  of  the  classical 
excrescences;  Greene  certainly  was  not.  These  coincidences  are, 
of  course,  merely  suggestive.  For  me  they  indicate  possibly  that  if 
Greene  had  no  hand  in  the  play,  some  one  who  lacked  his  touch  and 
most  of  his  cunning  has  freely  plundered  him ; '  and  that,  if  he  had 
an  interest  in  the  play,  it  was  limited  to  the  suggestion  of  plot  and 
treatment.  Nashe  may  have  thrown  the  material  into  shape.  Ii  is 
a  small  matter,  but  perhaps  worth  recording,  that  the  Knack  calls 
itself  "a  most  pleasant  and  merie  new  Comidie"  that  Greene  calls 
the  play  "  lastly  writ "  a  '  comcdie,'  and  that  no  other  play  con- 
nected with  his  name  save  the  doubtful  Pinntr  is  so  described.  Also 
that  the  date  of  the  Knack  accords  with  the  conditions :  it  was  played 

1  Cf.  Kk,  (H.  Dodi.  ;i4)  nich  F.  B,,  Sc.  1.  i;5,  "  [he  vicuioiu  wootii|. " 

■Cf.  Kn.,  Epinde  of  Philanhiu,  with  i,l.-G/.,  thai  of  lUdigon. 

■  Cf.  the  Kqud  of  the  ncwiDui  wooing  in  K«.  with  that  in  F.  B.  i  Siiuth  ind  CobUer, 
Kk.  (p.  566),  >■  God  of  our  occupation  .  .  .  cuckold,"  with  ame  conrenuion,  U.-G/., 
Sc.  n.  i;4-i;;;  Thankks  ton,  K*.  (p.  Jij),  "Thou  hax  been  fntend,"  etc.,  with 
U.-GI.,  Sc.  Tiii.  .147;  Kn.  (p.  s»3),  "dWain  .  .  .  want,"  with  U.-G/.  llTi;  Kn. 
(p.  516)1  "Molhn'a  cune  .  .  .  hated,"  etc.,  with  Li.-GI.,  1.  II75.  RaemUuica  lo 
Lodge'!  line*  are:  Uaurer,  Kn.  (pp.  S48-!49),  and  U.-GI.,  Sea.  tii.  v.;  Kn.,  "Mj 
hooae  .  .   ,  goodi,"  and  Lk.^Gl.  iii.  419,  '*  My  cow^"  etc. 

*  Cf.  Kk.  (H.  Doda.  VI.  514),  Ethenwald'i  "to  ibow  your  panoni .  .  .  &iRr  thui 
the  dolphin'i  eye,"  etc.,  to  [be  end,  and  (H.  Dodt.  VI.  ;6i)  Ethenwald'a  "purpled  main 
.  .  .  winDHi  love,"  etc.,  and  (p.  $70)  Alliida'a  "Beaet  with  oiienl  peoj,"  etc.,  with 
F.B.,  Se.  nii.  U.  16,  50-73. 

*  On  thia  baiit,  1  (ee  aHtKthin(  (o  be  aid  in  ii*aar  of  Mt.  Fleay'i  conjecture  of  Wilaon, 
butnotofPn/cand  WilaoQ. 
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about  two  months  before  the  Grmttwarth  was  begun,  and  by  a  com- 
pany that  then  was  acting  three  dramas  known  to  be  Greene's. 

Filtr  BACon :  Stq;e  Hiitory  and  Hatertals.  —  The  position  of 
Greene's  plays  in  the  history  of  English  comedy  is  indicated  in 
Professor  Woodberry's  article.  The  play  here  under  discussion 
^...-was  acted  with  some  frequency  between  1591  and  1594,  some- 
times at  important  seasons,  always  with  fair  attendance,  and  occa- 
sionally with  large  profits.  It  was  performed  at  court  as  late  as 
1602,  and  was  occasionally  revived  under  James  I.  and  Charles  I.* 
The  necromantic  theme  with  its  instruments,  the  characters 
primarily  concerned  (Bacon,  Bungay,  Vandermast,  Miles),  and  the 
catastrophes  connected  with  the  'wonderfull  glasse,'  i.i.  the  materials 
for  Scenes  ix.,  xi.,  xiii.,  are  derived  from  Tht  Famous  Histtrie  of  Frier 
Bacon,  already  mentioned  —  "a  popular  story-book  probably  written 
toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  founded  upon  accre- 
tions of  the  legendary  history  of  Roger  Bacon."  *  The  same  source 
aHbrded  also  the  suggestion  of  Scenes  ii.  and  vi.  —  the  exposure 
of  Burden's  intrigue  and  the  interrupted  wedding.  The  romanric 
theme,  its  characters  and  incidents,  and  the  enveloping  action  are 
of  Greene's  devising.  What  slight  resemblance  the  last  bears  to 
history  need  not  here  be  recapitulated.  For  that,  and  for  the  literary 
career  of  the  magical  devices,  the  readers  may  consult  the  admirable 
summaries  of  Ward^  and  Ritter,  to  which  I  have  nothing  to  add 
save  that  there  exists  a  prior  suggestion  of  the  'head  of  brass,'  in 
English  drama,  in  the  Conflict  of  Conscience,  III.  iii.  5,  and,  in  the 
same  play,  an  instance  of  the  '  crystal  clear '  or  '  gladsome  glass.' 
The  latter  might  seem,  indeed,  to  be  anticipated  by  the  '  Glass  of 
Reson'  in  Redford's  ffyt  and  Science,  but  that  is  a  different  thing. 
The  '  glass  prospective '  is  adapted  in  Friar  Bacon  to  a  species  of 
stage  business  which  is  unique:  the  scene  betide  a  scene,  —  a  device 
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essentially  distinct  from  the  play  within  the  play.  While  the  persons 
to  whom  we  owe  the  disclosure  of  this  parallel  scene  are  no  less  sur- 
prised thereby  than  are  we,  the  persons  of  the  scene  disclosed  not 
only  vitally  afl'ect  the  main  action  by  the  unaffected  pursuit  of  their 
own  interests,  but  incidentally  present  the  fact  that  is  stranger  than 
fiction.  To  the  double  illusion  of  the  play  concocted  within  a  play, 
this  impromptu  enlistment  of  nature  in  the  ranks  of  art  adds  the 
illusion  of  unconscious  drama.  Moreover,  in  the  glass  prospective 
scenes,  the  piquancy  of  the  preternatural  is  surpassed  by  that  of 
the  natural ;  the  artless  eclipses  the  artificial,  and  the  result  is  an 
artistic  irony.  And,  after  alt,  these  scenes  beside  the  scene  are  but 
the  dcardevice  of  eavesdropping  purged  of  the  keyhole  and  the  sneak. 
They  are  not  the-  strategic  contrivance  of  the  inner  play  of  the 
Spanish  Tragedy  or  HamUt,  nor  a  mere  mechanism  for  diversion  as 
in  yamis  IV.  and  Midsummer  Night,  nor  an  episode  as  in  Love's 
Labor,  nor  a  substitute  for  the  initial  movement  tike  the  play  within 
the  Old  fVives'  Tale,  but  a  something  that  combines  qualities  from 
each.  The  parallel  scene  is  at  the  same  time  its  own  raison  ^eire, 
and  a  reflex  of  its  principal  which  it  multiplies  and  raises  to  a  higher 
power. 

The  motif —  the  wooing  by  proxy  —  is,  of  course,  as  ancient  as 
the  Arthuriad,  and  as  modern  as  Miles  Standish;  indeed,  older  and 
younger  yet.  This  appearance  precedes,  however,  several  other 
dramatic  instances,  such  as  those  of  Fairt  Em,  the  Knaei,  and,  I 
believe,  /  Henry  VI.  There  are  likewise  to  be  found  precursors  of 
Edward's  renunciation,  as  in  the  Campaspe,  and  later  instances,  as  in 
the  Knack  and  other  plays.  The  apparently  motiveless  abandon- 
ment of  Peggy  is,  however,  a  novelty,  and  uniquely  handled  ;  a 
capital  instance  of  '  comic '  irony,  invested  with  solemnity,  and 
introduced  with  a  wink. 

Dramatic  ConBtmctloa.  —  The  pedant  might  iind  it  easy  to  break 
this  plot  upon  a  wheel ;  but  the  plot  is  none  the  less  a  dramatic 
success.  Ik  may  be  that  the  climax  is  reached  too  soon ;  but  the 
scene  is  none  the  less  effective  for  its  suddenness  and  in  its  con- 
sequence. The  sham  desertion  exists  merely  because  Greene 
was  put  to  it,  after  his  climax,  to  string  out  the  romantic  interest. 
In  itself  it  is  an  absurdity,  but  a  delicious  absurdity;  and,  unsympa- 
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thetic  as  we  may  be  with  the  mediaeval  test  of  constancy,  the  event 
somehow  suffices, — perhaps  because  it  unfolds  phases  i>i  Mar^ret's 
character  which  owe  their  witchery  to  their  unlilcclihood.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  title  thread  is,  for  us,  of  secondary  interest ;  but 
such  a  judgment  would  by  no  means  hold  true  of  an  Elizabethan 
audience.  That,  indeed,  would  delight  in  the  necromantic  'busi- 
ness,' with  its  elements  of  sensation  and  amaze,  its  contribution 
to  '  humours,'  and  its  intermittent  influence  upon  plot.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  intersection  of  the  threads  is  not  of  necessity,  but  of 
external  agency ;  that  the  tragic  minor  motive  is  imported,  and  the 
enveloping  action  thin.  But  why  measure  the  beautiful  by  rale 
of  thumb?  The  quality  here  is  ml  gerurhy  residing  in  scenes 
rather  than  fable  —  scenes  idyllic,  spectacular,  amusing,  so  ordered 
that  movement  shall  be  continuous  and  interest  unflagging.  The 
interest  is  not  primarily  of  character  or  solution ;  it  proceeds 
from  the  pageant :  and  the  continuity  from  the  manager.  Greene, 
the  story-teller,  has  suborned  Greene,  the  impresario ;  there  results 
this  panel-romance,  a  drama  of  the  picturesque.  On  no  previous 
occasion  had  sentimental,  comic,  sensational,  mysterious,  sublime, 
and  tragic  been  so  blended  upon  an  English  background  for  a  comedy 
of  English  life.  This  was  something  novel  for  the  pit ;  a  spectacle 
kaleidoscopic,  rapid,  innocuous;  a  hcart-in-the-mouth  ecstasy,  a 
circus  of  many  rings.  How  artistically  It  was  contrived  appears  when 
one  considers  the  sequence  and  grouping  of  the  scenes.  These  fall 
into  series,  which  happen  to  be  five  in  number;  but  to  indicate 
them  as  acts  in  the  text  might  impair  the  charade-like  simplicity 
of  the  show.  The  series  are :  First,  Scenes  i.— iv.,  four  groups  and 
four  environments,  the  material  of  all  future  combinations  of  scene 
and  sensation  :  the  courtiers  on  the  country  side  —  chivalric  and 
idyllic;  the  doctors  and  the  colleges  —  schslastic,  necromantic ;  tbe 
country  folk  and  their  fair —  pastoral,  romantic ;  the  royal  residence 
and  the  court  —  spectacular ;  time,  about  two  days.  Second^  Scenes 
v.-vii.,  Oxford  :  street,  cell,  and  r^nt-house  —  the  riotous,  magi- 
cal, romantic,  and  spectacular  ;  apparently  the  day  after  Scene  !.,  but 
actually  some  two  days.  Third,  Scenes  viii.— x.,  the  next  day: 
country,  college,  and  country  again  —  romance,  black  art,  peril, 
and  pathos.     Faurth,  Scenes  xi.-xiii.,  sixty  days  later ;  college,  coun. 
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and  college  —  magic,  majcst)',  and  collapse  of  the  supernatural. 
Fifth,  Scenes  xiv.-xvi.,  the  next  day :  country,  college,  and  court  — 
mock  heroics  and  the  pastoral,  burlesque  of  the  supernatural,  the 
smile  of  royalty,  and  couleur  de  rest.  Throughout,  the  action  is 
sustained,  the  crises  are  frequent,  the  reversals  of  fortune  unex- 
pected and  absorbing,  the  suspense  sufficient. 

In  spite  of  the  author's  efforts  to  make  a  prig  of  Margaret, 
and  in  spite  of  all  disparity  between  her  sUtion  and  her  style,  the 
"  lovely  star  of  Fressingfield  "  shines  first  and  fairest  of  her  daugh- 
ters in  English  comedy,  —  of  country  wenches  born  to  conquer. 
Innocent,  coy,  standing  upon  her  "  honest  points,"  she  is  neither 
unsophisticated  nor  crude  —  but  a  perilous  coquette.  In  wit,  yield- 
ing not  to  the  Lincoln  earl,  and  in  diplomacy  one  too  many  for  the 
prince,  she  hardly  needs  to  warn  them  or  us  that  she  has  had  lords 
for  lovers  before.  "  Stately  in  her  stammell  red,"  she  toys  with 
Edward,  for  whom  she  doesn't  care ;  but  his  deputy-lover  she  corners 
at  first  chance,  and  it  is  then  "marriage  or  no  market"  with  this 
maid.  She  outplays  the  irate  Prince  of  Wales  by  sheer  loyalty  to 
his  rival :  "  'Twas  I,  not  Lacy,  stept  awry  ;  "  and  if  her  lover  be  to 
fall,  she  will  join  him  "in  one  tomb."  When  it  comes  to  Lacy's 
desertion  of  her,  the  dramatist  fills  her  mouth  with  piety,  but  the  girl 
bubbles  through.  As  between  the  convent  and  the  court  she  vastly 
prefers  the  latter,  and  her  farewell  to  the  world  is  eloquent  of 
gowns.  In  spite  of  the  pother  with  which  she  welcomes  "base 
attire,"  her  "  flesh  is  frayle  "  ;  and  when  her  lover,  with  "  enchant- 
ing face,"  comes  riding  back,  and  the  "wedding-robes  are  in  the 
tailor's  hands,"  it  doesn't  take  Peggy  long  to  decide  between  "God 
or  Lord  Lacy."  In  simple  dignity  she  is  most  like  her  Greenian 
sisters,  Ida  and  Angelica,  But  she  is  also  the  predecessor  of  many  a 
heroine  not  so  simple  as  men  have  thought  :'  of 'ATfridain  the  Knack, 
Bridget  in  Evnj  Man  in  his  Humour^  Harriet  in  the  Man  of  Madt, 
Dorinda  in  the  Beaux'  Stratagem,  Lucinda  in  the  Conscious  Lovers. 
As  for  her  lover,  his  type  is  that  of  Alfrida's  Ethenwald,  more 
manly  to  be  sure  than  he,  but  lacking  le^ues  of  what  a  Lacy 
should  have  been.  Even  the  Post  is  at  pains  to  apologize  for  him. 
Still,  Lacy  excels  his  master  —  an  ordinary  Lothario  of  the  purple, 
noised   abroad   as    generous,   admired   of  his    associates    and    his 
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dramatic  creator,  but  of  unrcgal  stuff.  In  reality,  Edward  is  Icsi 
magnanimous  than  his  counterpart  in  Lyly's  play.  If  he  appears 
more  ready  than  Alexander  was  to  yield  his  victim,  it  is  only  because 
a  keeper's  daughter  and  a  princess  are  "sisters  under  the  sidn." 
The  Castile  Elinor  awaits  him  :  Edward  is  as  mocal  as  a  jelly-fish; 
and  a  swap  of  mistresses  is  iio  hardship.  The  characterization  oi 
Warren  and  Ermsbie,  though  but  a  score  of  lines,  is  clear-cut. 
Blunt  Anglo-Saxons  they  are,  prompt  with  the  sword,  with  women 
dubious  —  a  complementary  pair.  Also  complementary  are  the 
fools — one  of  the  court,  the  other  of  the  home:  Rafc  the  jester. 
Miles  the  blunderer;  the  latter  halfway  between  vice  and  clown. 
Like  the  clown,  he  stimulates  progress  by  the  spur  of  his  stupid- 
ity ;  like  the  vice,  he  jc^s  without  concern  to  his  predestined  place. 
With  Longtongue  and  Ragan  he  is  of  the  kin  of  disputatious  ser- 
vants, a  brother  to  Greene's  Jenkin,  Adam,  and  Slipper,  and,  like 
the  last  two,  a  *■  philosopher  of  toast  and  ale."  Lentulo  of  the 
Ran  Triumphs  was  an  ancient  relative  of  his,  and,  like  him,  edu- 
cated in  that  school  whence  later  proceeded  the  Dogberrys  and 
their  cousins  german —  Poppey,  Curtail,  and  Mouse.  This  is  the 
stock  and  discipline  that  Kemp's  Gothamites  bewray  when  thdr 
tongues  blossom  into  counsel. 

Prerlous  Editions  and  the  Present  Text.  —  The  6rst  quano  is 
White's,  of  1 59+.  The  copy  in  the  British  Museum  (C,  3+,  c.  37I 
lacks  all  after  44.  from  the  words,  "  for  to  pleasure  "  (xv.  49) ;  that 
in  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  library  "  lacks  a  leaf  between  A  3  and 
B,  and  one  at  end  "  (Grosart),  Dyce,  Ward,  and  Grosart  mention 
a  reprint  of  1599;  but  I  do  not  tind  it  in  B.  M.  or  the  Bodleian. 
The  quarto  which  Dr.  Ward  supposes  to  be  of  1599  (viz,  Malone, 
226  in  the  Bodleian)  is  exactly  like  the  1630  quarto,  except  that  it 
lacks  the  title-page  and  is  badly  clipped.  The  attribution  to  1599 
seems  to  rest  upon  (i)  Malonc's  Ms.  note  on  the  fly-leaf  of  1630 
quarto  (Bodl.  Malone,  227):  "See  the  edit,  of  1599  in  Vol.  69," 
and  (2)  the  hand-written  date,  1599  (probably,  also,  by  Malone)  on 
the  upper  right-hand  corner  of  the  first  page  of  the  quarto  contained 
in  the  volume  69,  which  is  the  Malone  226  mentioned  above.  But 
that  Malone  226  and  227  should  be  respectively  of  1599  and  1630, 
and,  nevertheless,    identical,   would    be  odd;    especially   when  we 
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remember  that  the  copyright  had  been  transferred  from  Mrs.  White 
to  Mrs.  Aidee  in  1624,  and  that  Mrs.  Aldce's  puMication  of  1630 
was  a  fresh  edition  "as  it  was  lately  plaid  by  the  Prince  Palatine 
his  servants."  I  think  that  the  supposed  1599  copy  is  of  1630. 
The  1630  edition  (another  copy  of  which  is  in  B,  M.)  varies  con- 
Mderably  from  the  original  of  >S94.  The  copyright  passed  into 
Oulton's  hands  in  1640,  and  in  1655  a  new  edition  appeared. 
Modern  issues  are  those  of  Dodsley,  Dyce,  Ward,  and  Grosart 
(Do.,  Dy.,  W.,  G.),  the  last  of  which,  alone,  retains  the  original 
forms,  those  of  the  Chatsworth,  1594.  The  present  edition  follows 
the  B.  M.  quarto  of  1594.,  and,  when  that  ends,  Grosart's  (Huth 
Library)  reprint  of  the  Chatsworth.  Variations  in  the  1630  quartos 
(Malone)  have  been  indicated  in  the  footnotes.  Q  1  stands  for  ed. 
>S94.  Q  3  for  '630,  Q  4  for  1655. 

Since  most  of  the  emendations  made  by  preceding  editors  plead  as 
their  excuse  the  metrical  irregularity  of  the  quartos,  I  have  found  it 
necessary  to  justify  my  retention  of  the  original  text,  by  an  explana- 
tion of  Greene's  metrical  practice  in  this  play.  This  afeUgiay 
which,  in  some  degree,  applies  to  all  of  his  plays,  will  he  found  in 
the  Appendix.  We  should,  perhaps,  be  troubled  with  fewer  emen- 
dations of  the  Elizabethan  drama  if  we  could  bring  ourselves  to 
believe  that  playwrights  regulated  their  rhythms  more  frequently 
than  is  supposed,  by  dramatic  and  rhetorical  conditions  of  utterance  ; 
and  that  the  plays  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  not  written  in  the 
eighteenth. 

Charlf.s  Mills  Gayley. 
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Historic  of  Frier  Bacon 


[Scene  First.'     In,  or  near,  Fremingham\ 

Enter  PitfKCE  Edward'  maUtnuntid,  with  Lacy  earit  of  Linteln,  John 
Warren  earle  tf  Susux,  and  Ekmsbie  gtntlenmn:  Raph  S:mnell  tbt 
kings  f tale. 

Lade.   Why  lookcs  my  lord  like  to  a  troubled  skie, 
When  heavens  bright  shine  is  shadow'd  with  a  fc^e  ? 
Alate'  we  ran  the  dcere,  and  through  the  lawndes 
Stript  *  with  our  nagges  the  loftie  frolicke  bucks 
That  scudded  fore  the  teisers  ^  like  the  wind  :  5 

Nere  was  the  deere  of  merry  Fresingiield 
So  lustily  puld  down  by  jolly  mates. 
Nor  sharde  the  farmers  such  fat  venison. 
So  franckly  dealt,  this  hundred  yeares  before ; 
Nor  have^  I  seene  my  lord  more  frolicke  in  the  chace;  10 

And  now^  —  changde  to  a  melancholie  dumpe? 

Warren.    After  the  prince  got  to  the  keepers  lodge, 
And  had  been  jocand  in  the  house  awhile, 
Tossing  of  ^  ale  and  mitke  in  countrie  Cannes : 

1  Scxna  not  numbered  in  Qtia.      Localitia  ulndicated  \rf  Vf.,  in  general  accepted,      Fram- 
Uncham  and  Fnaangfield.^xSul^lkc  aide."      Sc.  it.  ];.  'Q  i,  '  Edvnrd  rif /rjf.' 

■OfUtt.    Cf.  Ep.  to  Farr^r/I  IV  Fc/lj  IS.  R.I  siy).  »  Outitripped. 

'  Houndi  that  rouied  and  teaied  the  game.      CF.  Play  tf  Wilbtr,  U.  291-193. 

■  'Nor  hare,'  Dy.  and  W.,  feparate  Bne;   but  Qtot.,  a  Mrutiui  at  hcR.      Foe  metnt  aee 
Appendii ;  Ibr  [hie  D.  ]  h. 

'  Qtoi.  and  ed>.  :  no  daih,  biH  period  after  'dumpe.'      Appendii  C,  i  h. 

'Dy.  and  W.. 'off; 

4JS 
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Whether  it  was  the  countries  swcetc  content,  15 

Or  eb  the  bonny  damsel!  fild  us  drinke 

That  secmd  so  stately  in  her  stammelP  red, 

Or  that  a  qualme  did  crosse  his  scomacke  then, — 

But  straight  he  fell  into  his  passions. 

Ermsb'u.   Sirra  Raphe,  what  say  you  to  your  maigter,  20 

Shall  he  thus  all  amort"  live  malecontent  ? 

Raphe,  Heerest  thou,  Ned  \  —  Nay,  looke  if  hee  will  speake  to 
-me! 

Edward.    What  sayst  thou  to  me,  foole  ? 

Raphe.  I  preethee,  tell  me,  Ned,  an  thou  in  love  with  the  keepers 
daughter  ?  16 

Edward.    How  if  I  be,  what  then  ? 

Raphe.    Why,  then,  sirha,  lie  teach  thee  how  to  deceive  Love. 

Edward,    How,  Raphe  ? 

Raphe.  Marrie  sirha  Ned,  thou  shalt  put  on  my  cap  and  my 
coat  and  my  dagger,^  and  I  w^Il  put  on  thy  clothes  and  thy  sword : 
and  so  thou  shalt  be  my  foole.  32 

Edward.    And  what  of  this  ? 

Raphe.  Why,  so  thou  shalt  beguile  Love ;  for  Love  is  such  a 
proud  scab,  that  he  will  never  meddle  with  fooles  nor  children.  Is 
not  Raphes  counsel  good,  Ned  \  36 

Edward.    Tell  me,   Ned  Lacie,  didst  thou  marke  the  mayd. 
How  lively*  in  her  country-weedes  she  lookt? 
A  bonier  wench  all  Suffbike  cannot  yeeld  :  — 
All  SufFolke!  nay,  all  England  holds  none  such.  40 

Raphe.    Sirha  Will  Ermsby,  Ned  is  deceived. 

Ermsbi'e.    Why,  Raphe  ? 

Raphe.  He  sales  all  England  hath  no  such,  and  I  say,  and  lie 
stand  to  it,  there  is  one  better  in  Warwickshire. 

>  A  iDine  woollen  doth  j  cf.  Eainv.  Hot  ■'Mimmd  peldcait,"  in  contemft.  Hoe 
ipparently  of  the  kind  of  redj  n,  perhip*,  Alleyn'i  Inventory  (CoUier't  Mna.  pf  E.  A., 
Shiketp.  Soc.  1841)  "A  laninieldoke  with  gould  lace." 

*  ila  mart,  de>ected.  So,  alio,  Fortunalui  in  ff^ily  Brgnilid  "  Wh;f,  bow  now,  Sofibci? 
itlarron?"  {Haw]ant,  Orig.  Bug. Drama,  y.iiS)^   Old  ffivt,'  Ttli,\.  i. 

■  Pralttbly  I  lurvivil  of  ihr  Vice'i  weapon  of  lath. 

*  Dy,,  G.,  W.,  ■  [ovely.'  But  Q  ],  wbicb  in  muiy  otber  patkakn  tornctt  g  I, 
T«taini  'ETdy'i  «o  Do. 
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Warren.     How  proovcst  thou  that,  Raphe  ?  45 

Rapht.  Why,  is  not  the  abbot  a  learned  man,  and  hath  red 
many  bookcs,  and  thinlccst  thou  he  hath  not  more  learning  than 
tbou  to  choose  a  bonny  wench  f  yes,  1  warrant  thee,  hy  his  whole 
grammer. 

Ermsby,    A  good  reason,  Raphe.  50 

Edward,    I  tell  the[ej,  Lacie,  that  her  sparkling  eyes 
Doe  lighten  forth  sweet  Loves  alluring  Utt; 
And  in  her  tresses  she  doth  fold  the  lookes 
Of  such  as  gaze  upon  her  golden  haire ; 

Her  bashful!  white,  mixt  with  the  mornings  red,  55 

Luna  doth  boast  upon  ber  lovely  cheekcs ; 
Her  front  is  Beauties  table,'  where  she  paints 
The  glories  of  her  gorgious  excellence  \ 
Her  teeth  are  shelves  of  pretious  margarites, 

Richly  enclosed  with  ruddie  curroU  cleves.^  60 

Tush,  Lacic,  she  is  Beauties  overmatch, 
If  thou  survaist  her  curious  imagerie.* 

Lacie.    I  grant,  my  lord,  the  damsell  is  as  faire 
As  simple  SulFolks  homely  towns  can  yeeld: 

But  in  the  court  be  quainter*  dames  than  she,  65 

Whose  faces  are  enricbt  with  honours  taint,' 
Whose  bewties  stand  upon  the  stage  of  fame. 
And  vaunt  their  trophies  in  the  Courts  of  Love. 

Edw.    Ah,  Ned,  but  hadst  thou  watcht  her  as  my  self. 
And  seene  the  secret  bewties  of  the  maid,  70 

Their  courtly  coinesse  were  but  foolery. 

Ermibie.    Why,  how  watcht  you  her,  my  lord  ? 

Edward.    When  as  she  swept  like  Venus  through  the  house, — 
And  in  her  shape  fast  foulded  up  my  thoughtes, — 
Into  the  milkhouse  went  I  with  the  maid,  75 

And  there  amongst  the  cream-boles  she  did  shine 
As  Pallace  'mongst  her  princely  huswiferie : 
She  turnd  her  smocke  over  her  lilly  armes, 
And  divd  them  into  milke  to  run  her  cheese; 
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But,  whiter  than  the  milke,  her  crist;ill  skin,  80 

Checked  with  lines  of  azur,  made  her  blush ' 

That  art  or  nature  durst  bring  for  compare. 

Ertnsbie,*  if  thou  hadst  scene,  as  I  did  note  it  well. 

How  Bewtie  plaid  the  huswife,  how  this  girle, 

Like  Lucrece,  laid  her  fingers  to  the  worke,  85 

Thou  wouldst  with  Tarquine  hazard  Roome  and  all 

To  win  the  lovely  mayd  of  Fresinglield. 

Rapht.   Sirha  Ned,  wouldst  faine  have  her?  , 

Edward.    I,'  Raphe. 

Raphe.  Why,  Ned,  I  have  laid  the  plot  in  my  head ;  thou  ghalt 
have  her  alreadie.  91 

Edward.    lie  give  thee  a  new  coat,  and'  learne  me  that. 

Raphe,  Why,  sirra  Ned,  wee  I  ride  to  Oxford  to  Frier  Bacon: 
oh,  he  is  a  brave  scholler,  sirra ;  they  say  he  is  a  brave  nigromancer, 
that  he  can  make  women  of  devils,  and  hee  can  juggle  cats  into 
costermongers.  96 

Edward.    And  how  then,  Raphe? 

Raphe.  Marry,  sirrha,  thou  shalt  go  to  him :  and  because'  thy 
father  Harry  shall  not  misse  thee,  hee  shall  turne  me  into  thee ;  and 
lie  to  the  court,  and  He  prince  it  out ;  and  he  shall  make  thee  either 
a  silken  purse  full  of  gold,  or  else  a  fine  wrought  smocke.  loi 

Edward.    But  how  shall  I  have  the  mayd  ? 

Raphe.  Marry,  sirha,  if  thou  beest  a  silken  purse  full  of  gold, 
then  on  Sundaies  shcele  hang  thee  by  her  side,  and  you  must  not 
say  a  word.  Now,  sir,  when  she  comes  into  a  great  prease'  of 
people,  for  feare  of  the  cut-purse,  on  a  sodaine  sheele  swap'  thee 
into  her  plackerd,^  then,  sirrha,  being  there,  you  may  plead  for 
your  sclfe.  I08 

Ermsbie.    Excellent  pollicie ! 

Edward.    But  how  if  I  be  a  wrought  smocke?  iio 

Rapht,  Then  sheele  put  thee  into  her  chest  and  lay  thee  into 
lavender,  and  upon  some  good  day  sheele  put  thee  on,  and  at  night 

>  "Would  hive  put  lo  the  bliuh  my  womin  chat  art,"  etc. 

*  Appendix  D,  -^  i.  *  *I '  fix  'ay'  ;  'and'  for  'an,'  ai  ftctpcndjr. 
*>o  thalj  cr.  Manhew  u.  31.  *  prcH. 

*  nrape.      Prov.  Engliiti  tor 'iweep.'  '' plickel  :  hcR  pocket. 
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when  you  go  to  b«d,  then  being  turnt  from  a  smocke  to  a  man,  you 

may  make  up  the  match. 

Lade.    Wonderfully  wisely  counselled,  Raphe.  1 1 5 

Edward,    Raphe  shall  have  a  new  coate.  < 

Raphe.    God  thanke  you  when  I  have  it  on  my  backc,  Ned. 
Edward.   Lacie,  the  foolc  hath  laid  a  perfect  plot ; 

For  why  our  countric  Margret  is  so  coy, 

And  standes  so  much  upon  her  honest  pointcs,  120 

That  marriage,  or  no  market  with  the  mayd. 

Ermsbie,  it  must  be  nigromafnjticke  speis 

And  charmes  of  art  that  must  inchaine  her  love. 

Or  else  shall  Edward  never  win  the  girle. 

Therefore,  my  wags,  weele  horse  us  in  the  morne,  125 

And  post  to  Oxford  to  this  jolly  frier: 

Bacon  shall  by  his  magicke  doe  this  deed. 

fVarren.    Content,  my  lord ;  and  thats  a  speedy  way 

To  weane  these  head-strong  puppies  from  the  teat. 

Edward.    I  am  tinknownc,  not  taken  for  the  princej  130 

They  onely  deeme  us  froiicke  courtiers. 

That  rcvell.  thus  among  our  lieges  game, — 

Therefore  I  have  devis'd  a  poUicie: 

Lacic,  thou  knowst  next  Friday  is  S.  James,' 

And  then  the  country  flockes  to  Harlston  '  faire :  1 35 

Then  will  the  keepers  daughter  froiicke  there. 

And  over-shine  the  troupe  of  all  the  maids 

That  come  to  see  and  to  be  secnc  that  day. 

Haunt  thee  disguisd  among  the  countrie-swaines. 

Feign  thart  a  farmers  sonne,  not  far  from  thence,  140 

EUpie  heV  loves,  and  who  she  liketh  best ; 

Coat'  him,  and  court  her,  to  controll  the  clowne; 

Say  that  the  courtier  tyred  all  in  greene, 

That  helpt  her  handsomly  to  run  her  cheese, 

And  fild  her  Others  lodge  with  venison,  14.5 

•Sec  p.  413.  *FouruidorK-lu]rmilaniinhafFn9Bngfidil. 

*  Dy.  and  G.,  'to  keep  alongiide  of,'  Fr.  eiuyir.  W.  exphiiu,  'to  piM'  ind  cicei 
Htmlit,  II.  ii.  306.  Derindon  ODCOtiin ;  but  the  word  t!  here  figuratively  uaed  j  m  if  the 
Piioce  fbould  ny,  —  "  Ai  i  piybound  in  couning  goeth  cndwiys  by  hii  fellow  and  giveth 
tb(  ban  *  lum,  w  do  thou  outMrip  the  clown  (hiad  him  off),  caurt  Mugaiet  (give  Ikt  the 
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Commendi  him,  znd  icndi  fairings  to  herselfe. 

Buy  tome  thing  worthie  of  her  parenuge, 

Not  worth  her  beautie ;  for,  Lacic,  then  the  faire 

AtFoordi  no  Jewell  fitting  for  the  mayd  : 

And  when  thou  talkest  of  me,  note  if  she  blush :  150 

Oh  then  the  lovei ;  but  if  her  cheekcs  waxe  pale, 

Ditdaine  it  it.     Lacie,  lend  haw  she  fam. 

And  ipare  no  time  nor  cost  to  win  her  loves. 

Lacii.    I  will,  my  lord,  so  execute  this  charge 
As  if  that  Lacie  were  in  love  with  her.  155 

Edward.   Send  letters  speedily  to  Oxford  of  the  newes. 

Raphe.  And,  sirha  Lacie,  buy  me  a  thousand  thousand  million 
of  line  bels. 

Lac'u.    What  wilt  thou  do  with  them.  Raphe  i  159 

Raphe.  Mary,  every  time  that  Ned  sighs  for  the  keepers  daughter. 
He  tie  a  bell  about  him  :  and  so  within  three  or  foure  daies  I  will 
tend  word  to  his  father  Harry,  that  his  sonne,  and  my  maister  Ned, 
is  become  Loves  morris  dance.' 

Edward.    Well,  Lacie,  look  with  care  unto  thy  charge. 
And  I  will  haste  to  Oxford  to  the  frier,  165 

That  he  by  art  and  thou  by  secret  gifts 
Maist  make  me  lord  of  merrie  Fresingtield. 

Lad*.    God  send  your  honour  your'  harts  desire.  Sxetst. 

[Scene  Second.     Frier  Bacons  cell  at  Brazennete] 

Enter  Frier  Bacon,  wilb  MiLgi,  bh  pMre  uhakr,  with  ieskei  under  bit  mrme  ,• 
vsitb  tbem  Burden,  Ma)On,  Clement,  tbrte  Dtelsrs. 

Bacan.    Mtles,  where  are  you  ? 

Milts.    Hie  iuniy  dectisstme  et  reverenditsime  doetar. 

Bacan.    jfttuUsti  nis  ^  liiros  meos  dt  necremantia  t 

turn),  and  thin  cut  him  oat."  Set  Nm  Eag.  Dlci.  on  Turberville'i  I'lwrrir,  146  {1575)  ; 
■nd  dinlnclion  bdmen  <  eating'  and  ■couting'  or  going  lionguile  of.  Profanr  Wagaa'i 
Dtr  a^ttiaiu  nil  lith  im  die  v'ti  ia  /inJIicbn  /ittbairr,  htfia,  u  dan  ii*  £iw  aicbi  hi 
wtrdii  ttiK  iiaomewhu  imuiing,      Cf.  "crat,  contreulde  "  j  vf .  /T.  A.  Sc.  lii,  I.  IS. 

•  Dy,  readi  •  d»ncer. '  But  why  not  a  ijii«doclie  ?  "  Nfd  it  become  1  whole  nMrnHhiKc 
ofkltnielf."  *  Appendii  B,  I.      Dy.  queiia  ■<// your.*  *  nil  =  mmi.      Fkay. 
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ATtUi.    Ecce  juam  henum  tt  quam  jucundum  habitare  ^  librai  in  unum  f 
Baan.    Now,  maisters  of  our  academickc  state,  5 

That  rule  in  Oxford,  Vtzroics  in  your  place, 

Whose  heads  containc  maps  of  the  liberal!  arts. 

Spending  your  time  in  deapth  of  learned  skill. 

Why  flocke  you  thus  to  Bacons  secret  cell, 

A  frier  newly  staldc  in  Brazennose  ?  10 

Say  whats  your  mind,  that  I  may  make  replie. 

Burden,     Bacon,  we  hear  that  long  wc  have  suspect. 

That  thou  art  read  in  magicks  mystcrie : 

In  piramancie,  to  divine  by  flames ; 

To  tell,  by  hadromaticke  *  ebbes  and  tides ;  1 5 

By  aeromancie  to  discover  doubts, 

To  plaine  out  questions,  as  Apollo  did. 

BacM.    Well,  Maister  Burden,  what  of  all  ^  this  i 

Miles,    Marie,  sir,  he  doth  but   fulfill,  by   rehearsing  of  these 

names,  the  fable  of  the  Fox  and  the  Grapes :  that  which  is  above 

us  pertains  nothing  to  us.  21 

Burden,    I  tell  thee,  Bacon,  Oxford  makes  report. 

Nay,  England,  and  the  court  of  Henrie  sales, 

Th'  art  making  of  a  brazen  head  by  art, 

Which  shall  unfold  strange  doubts  and  aphorismes,  25 

And  read  a  lecture  in  philosophic; 

And,  by  the  heipe  of  divels  and  ghastly  fiends, 

Thou  meanst,  ere  many  yeares  or  daies  be  past, 

To  compasse  England  with  a  wall  of  brasse. 

Bamt,    And  what  of  this  1  30 

Miles,    What  of  this,  maister !  why,  he  doth  speak  mystically : 

for  he  knowes,  if  your  skill  failc  to  make  a  brazen  head,  yet  Mother 

Waters  strong  ale  will  fit  his  turne  to  make  him  have  a  copper-nose. 
Clement.    Bacon,  we  come  not  greeving  at  thy  skill. 

But  joieing  that  our  academie  yeeids  35 

A  man  supposdc  the  woondcr  of  the  world ; 

For  if  thy  cunning  worke  these  myracles, 

England  and  Europe  shall  admire  thy  fame, 

In,    u^Li^^f,fg^  1  pof  divination  by  tin,  witer  (hjndronuDcy),  Mai  uf,  ke 

le  Old  EngSib  Drama,  pp.  111-113,  '  Appendii  B,  i. 
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And  Oxford  shall  in  characters  of  brasse. 

And  statues,  such  as  were  built  up  in  Rome,  40 

Eternize  Frier  Bacon  for  his  art. 

Mason.   Then,  gentle  Frier,  tell  us  thy  intent. 

Bacon.   Seeing  you  come  as  friends  unto  the  frier. 
Resolve  you,  doctors,  Bacon  can  by  bookeg 

Make  storming  Boreas  thunder  from  his  cave,  45 

And  dimme  faire  Luna  to  a  darke  eclipse. 
Xhe  great  arch-ruler,  potentate  of  hell. 
Trembles  when  Bacon  bids  him,  or  his  fiends, 
Bow  to  the  force  of  his  pentageron,^ 

What  art  can  worke,  the  frolicke  frier  knowes ;  50 

And  therefore  will  I  curne  my  magicke  bookes, 
And  straine  out  nigromancic  to  the  deepe. 
I  have  contrivd  and  framde  a  head  of  brasse, 
(I  made  Belcephon^  hammer  out  the  stuffe) 

And  that  by  art  shall  read  Philosophie :  55 

And  I  will  strengthen  England  by  my  skill, 
That  if  ten  Cxsars  livd  and  raignd  in  Rome, 
With  all  the  legions  Europe  doth  containe, 
They  should  not  touch  a  grasse  of  English  ground ; 
The  worke  that  Ninus  reard  at  Babylon,  60 

The  brazen  walles  framde  by  Semiramis, 
Carvd  out  like  to  the  portall  of  the  sunne, 
Shall  not  be  such  as  rings  the  English  strond 
From  Dover  to  the  market-place  of  Ric. 

Burdtn.    Is  this  possible  .'  65 

Milts.    He  bring  ye  t[w]o  or  three  witnesses. 

Burden.   What  be  those 7 

Milts.    Marry,  sir,  three  or  foure  as  honest  divels  and  good  com- 
panions as  any  be  in  hell. 

Mason.    No  doubt  but  magicke  may  doe  much  in  this ;  70 

For  he  that  reades  but  mathematicke  ^  rules 

1  ProtnUy  (or  '  peniaganan '  (cf.  xiii.  91)  ;  boe  of  the  penMcle  or  penOfTUD,  die  fire- 
nyvd  tax  UKd  in  migic  u  a  defence  ogainBt  dcmanL 

*  Bekephon  ;  cf.  Eiodui  lit.  1  {  Numben  xxxiii.  7.      Wttd. 

*  "ThJ»diinruhleixtnHthemitic»l"(Bp.  Hooka',  Iforia,  t:]]o),  roeai 
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Shall  (inde  conclusions  that  availe  to  work 
Wonders  that  passe  the  common  sense  of  men. 

Burden.    But  Bacon  roves '  a  bow  beyond  his  reach, 
And  tels  of  more  than  magicke  can  performe,  75 

Thinking  to  get  a  fame  by  fooleries. 
Have  I  not  past  as  farre  in  state  of  schooles. 
And  red  of  many  secrets?  yet  to  thinke 
That  heads  of  brasse  can  utter  any  voice. 

Or  more,  to  tell  of  deepe  philosophic,  80 

This  is  a  fable  ^sop  had  forgot. 

Bacan.    Burden,  thou  wrongst  me  in  detracting  thus ; 
Bacon  loves  not  to  stufFe  himselfe  with  lies. 
But  tell  me  fore  these  doctors,  if  thou  dare. 
Of  certainc  questions  I  shall  move  to  thee.  85 

Burden.    I  will :  aske  what  thou  can. 

Miles.  Marrie,  sir,  hecic  straight  be  on  your  pickpacke  to  knowe 
whether  the  feminine  or  the  masculin  gender  be  most  worthie. 

Bacon.  Were  you  not  yesterday,  Maister  Burden,  at  Henly  upon 
the  Thcmbs  ?  90 

Burden.    I  was :  what  then  ? 

Bacm.    What  booke  studied  you  thereon  all  night .' 

Burden.    I !  none  at  all ;   I  red  not  there  a  line. 

Baan.    Then,  doctors.  Frier  Bacons  art  knowes  nought. 

Clement.  What  say  you  to  this,  Maister  Burden  i  doth  hee  not 
touch  you  i  96 

Burden.    I  passe  not  of  his  frivolous  speeches. 

AiiUs.  Nay,  Master  Burden,  my  maister,  ere  hee  hath  done  with 
you,  will  turne  you  from  a  doctor  to  a  dunce,  and  shake  you  so 
small,  that  he  will  leave  no  more  learning  in  you  than  is  in  Balaams 
asse.  101 

Bacon.    Maisters,  for  that  learned  Burdens  skill  is  deepe. 
And  sore  he  doubts  of  Bacons  cabalisme, 
I'll  shew  you  why  he  haunts  to  Henly  oft : 

Not,  doctors,  for  to  tast  the  fragrant  aire,  105 

But  there  to  spend  the  night  in  alcumie. 
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To  multiplie  with  secret  spels  of  art  ( 

Thus  privat  steales  he  learning  from  us  all. 

To  proove  my  sayings  true,  lie  shew  you  straight 

The  boolce  he  keepes  at  Henly  for  himselfe.  i  to 

Milts.    Nay,  now  my  maister  goes  to  conjuration,  take  heed. 

Bacon.  Maisters,'  stand  still,  fearc  not,  lie  shcwc  you  but  his 
booke. 

Hert  bt  onjuris. 

Per  oBines  dtss  infermiUsy  BtUtphon!  1 14. 

Enttr  a  Woman  mitb  a  sbttlJer  tf  mttun  an  4  sfit,  and  t  Devill. 

Mila.  Oh,  maister,  cease  your  conjuration,  or  you  spoile  all ; 
for  hceres  a  shce  divell  come  with  a  shoulder  of  mutton  on  a  spit : 
you  have  mard  the  divels  supper-,  but  no  doubt  hee  thinkes  our 
coUedge  fare  is  slender,  and  so  hath  sent  you  his  cooke  with  a. 
shoulder  of  mutton,  to  make  it  exceed. 

Hoitesst.    Oh,  where  am  I,  or  whats  become  of  me  ^  1 20 

Bacon.    What  art  thou  * 

Hosiesst.    Hostesse  at  Henly,  mistresse  of  the  Bell. 

Bacon.    Kow  earnest  thou  heere  ? 

Hoitenf.    As  I  was  in  the  kitchen  mongst  the  maydes, 
Spitting  the  mcatc  against'  supper  for  my  gucsse,'  115 

A  motion  mooved  me  to  looke  forth  of  dore. 
No  sooner  had  I  pried  into  the  yard. 
But  straight  a  whirlewind  hoisted  me  from  thence. 
And  mounted  mc  aloft  unto  the  cloudes. 

As  in  a  trance  I  thought  nor  feared  nought,  130 

Nor  know  I  where  or  whether  I  was  tane, 
Nor  where  I  am,  nor  what  these  persons  be. 

Bacon.    No  ?   know  you  not  Maister  Burden  ? 

Hostess/.    O  yes,  good  sir,  he  is  my  daily  guest.  — 
What,  Maister  Burden  !  twas  but  yesternight  135 

That  you  and  I  at  Henly  plaid  at  cardes. 

I  Appeadii  D,  }  t. 

»So  QlM.     Do.,  Dy.,  W.,  ''gaiiut.' 
Iiin'i  Pbar,nmia  (|6S9),  Bit.  IV.  C.  iii. 
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Burden.  I  knowe  not  what  we  did.  —  A  poxe  of  all  conjuring 
friars  1 

Clement.   Now,  jolly  Frier,  tell  us,  is  this  the  bookc 
That  Burden  is  so  carefull  to  looke  on  ? '  140 

Bacon.  It  is.  —  But,  Burden,  tell  me  now, 
Thinkest  thou  that  Bacons  nicromanticke  skill 
Cannot  performe  his  head  and  wall  of  brasse. 
When  he  can  fetch  thine  hostesse  in  such  postf  144 

Miles.  He  warrant  you,  maigtcr,  if  Maister  Burden  could  conjure 
as  well  as  you,  hcc  would  have  his  booke  everie  night  from  Henly 
to  study  on  at  Oxford. 

Masan.    Burden,  what,  are  you  mated  by  this  frolicke  frier  ?  — 
Looke  how  he  droops ;  his  guiltie  conscience 
Drives  him  to  bash,^  and  makes  his  hostesse  blush.  150 

Baton.    Well,  mistres,  for  I  wil  not  have  you  mist, 
'You  shall  to  Henly  to  cheere  up  your  guests 
Fore  supper  ginne.  —  Burden,  bid  her  adew ; 
Say  farewell  to  your  hostesse  fore  she  goes.  — 
Sirha,  away,  and  set  her  safe  at  home.  155 

Hostesse.    Maister  Burden,  when  shall  we  see  you  at  Henly  ? ' 

Exeunt  Hostesse  and  the  DeviJI. 

Burden.    The  devill  take  thee  and  Henly  too. 

Miles.    Maister,  shall  I  make  a  good  motion  ? 

Bacon.   Whatstbat.^  159 

Miles.  Marry,  sir,  nowe  that  my  hostesse  is  gone  to  provide  sup- 
per, conjure  up  another  spirite,  and  send  Doctor  Burden  flying  after. 

Bacon.  Thus,  rulers  of  our  accademicke  State, 
You  have  scene  the  frier  frame  his  art  by  proofe ; 
And  as  the  coltedge  called  Brazennose 

Is  under  him,  and  he  the  Maister*  there,  i6j 

So  surely  shall  this  head  of  brasse  be  framde, 
And  ycclde  fonh  strange  and  uncoth  aphorismes ; 

>Q  I  hu  IL  1 39-140  in  pme;  but  Do.,  Oy.,  W,,  rtk. 

*  Be  ahHbed.  So  TulRl'i  lave  :  "  Ukc  Diiu  when  ihc  baihc  XL  Aclxon't  proence  "  ; 
and  Or/>^ri«  (Gniun't  Great,  Vll.  ii;ind  XII.  ;o). 

■line  1561  Appendii  A,  %\  oA  D,  t. 

*  fmptAj  prindpaL      In  Bacon'i  diy  BnuenoK  Coltigi  wu  not  yei  rounded. 
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And  Hell  and  Heccate '  shall  faiic  the  frier. 
But  I  will  circle  England  round  with  brasse. 

Miles.    So  be  it,  et  nunc  it  temptr,  Amtn.  Extuml  tmnei.      170 

[Scene  Third.     Harlston  Faire^ 

Enter  Marcret,  the  fairt  majd  of  FrtiingfitU,  with  Thomas,    [Richakd] 
iMi/ JoNE,  and  ether  elawnes  ;  Lacie  disguised  in  eauntrie  apfareU. 


Thomas.  By  my  troth,  Margret,  heeres  a  wether  is  able  to  make 
a  man  call  hts  father  whorson  :  if  this  wether  hold,  wee  shall  have  hay 
good  cheape,  and  butter  and  cheese  at  Harlston  will  beare  no  price. 

Margret,    Xhomas,  maides,  when  they  come  to  see  the  fairc, 
Count  not  to  make  a  cope^  for  deanh  of  hay :  5 

When  we  have  turnd  our  butter  to  the  salt, 
And  set  our  cheese  safely^  upon  the  raclces. 
Then  let  our  fathers  prise  *  it  as  they  please. 
We  countrie  sluts  of  merry  Fresingfield 

Come  to  buy  needlesse  noughts  to  make  us  fine,  10 

And  looke  that  yong  men  should  be  franckc*  this  day. 
And  court  us  with  such  fairings  as  they  can- 
Phoebus  is  btythe,  and  frolicke  lookes  from  heaven, 
As  when  he  courted  lovely  Semele,* 

Swearing  the  pedlers  shall  have  emptie  packs,  15 

If  that  faire  wether  may  make  chapmen  buy. 

Lacle.    But,  lovely  Peggie,  Semele  is  dead, 
And  therefore  Phoebus'  from  his  pallace  pries. 
And,  seeing  such  a  sweet  and  seemly  saint, 
Shewes  all  his  glories  for  to  court  your  selfe.  '  20 

Margret.   This  is  a  fairing,  gentle  sir,  indeed. 
To  sooth  me  up  with  such  smooth  flattcrie ; 
But  Icarnc  of  me,  your  scoffe's^  ^^\p\  broad  before.  — 

1  WigTHT  would  rouJ,  "  And  hell  and  Hec»t  >h)11  th*  fiiir  6il,"  for  "  Huati  ia  mta  am 
^wliiilUg.-  Wrong.  Ward  dta  for  the  msylbble,  Shakop.,  i  H.  VI.,  III.  u.  ^,  ud 
Milton,  Cmrus,  T.  ;]5.  '  largain.  *Q40Tnita.     Appe»^if,l. 

*  So  gtos.  I,  ],  4  (  =  '  price,'  not  'pnM,'  nor  u  in  xiii.  41.  '  goiew. 

*  Margrct^t  '  myrholcf  icai '  ilipa  m  not  to  be  ICC  down  to  her  nulic  icboolii^  ;  fer  ldcjc*< 
'mythology  '  ii  no  better  ;  nor  Greene' >.  '  So  Q  ].  Q  i,  tt'ff".  *  Your  inaj 
i)  CTidcnt  on  the  fiice  of  it.' 
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Well,  Jane,  our  bewties '  must  abide  their  jestes ; 

We  serve  the  turne  in  jolly  Fresingfield.  25 

"Jsne.    Margret,'  a  farmers  daughter  for  a  farmers  son  : 
I  warrant  you,  the  meanest  of  us  both 
Shall  have  a  mate  to  lead  us  from  the  church. 
But,  Thomas,  whats  the  newes  ?  what,  in  a  dumpe  ? 
Give  me  your  hand,  wc  arc  neere  a  pedlers  shop, —  30 

Out  with  your  purse,  we  must  have  fairings  now. 

Tbemat.    Faith,  Jone,  and  shall :   lie  bestow  a  fairing  on  you,  and 
then  we  will  to  the  tavern,  and  snap  off  a  pint  of  wine  or  two. 

All  tbij  while  Lacie  wbufers  Marcret  in  the  tare. 

Margret.    Whence  are  you,  sir  ?  of  SulFolke  ?  for  your  tearmes 
Are  finer  than  the  common  sort  of  men,^  35 

Lacie.    Faith,  lovely  girle,  I  am  of  Beckles*  by,- 
Your  neighbour,  not  above  six  mites  from  hence, 
A  farmers  sonne,  that  never  was  so  quaint^ 
But  that  he  could  do  courtesie  to  such  dames. 
But  trust  me,  Margret,  I  am  sent  in  charge  40 

From  him  that  reveld  in  your  fathers  house. 
And  fild  his  lodge  with  cheere  and  venison, 
'Tyred  in  green  (  he  sent  you  this  rich  purse, 
His  token  that  he  helpt  you  run  your  cheese, 
And  in  the  milkhouse  chatted  with  your  selfe.  45 

Margret.    To  me }     You  forget  your  selfe.* 

Lacie.    Women  are  often  weake  in  mcmoric. 

Margret.    Oh,  pardon  sir,  I  call  to  mind  the  man : 
Twerc  little  manners  to  refuse  his  gift, 

And  yet  I  hope  he  sends  it  not  for  love  j  50 

For  we  have  little  leisure  to  debate  of  that.' 

font.   What,  Margret !  blush  not :  mayds  must  have  their  loves. 

'Q3,  'beiiilta.'      W.  chingato 'iiuti»'(?).  *  Appendix  D,  3  i. 

'  IJaa  34,  35,  u  poM  in  Q  I.  <  On  [he  nonhern  border  of  Suitblk, 

'  W.  explain  ■  ihjr ' ;  but  periupa  the  word  ben  meana  <  a9cctedl;r  ni^  * ;  in  oot  phiu 
'ttDck-op.'      Cr.  SpenKT,  F.  ^,  III.  lii.  10  {Cnlury). 

■  So Qto*.  and  G.  "Tome  ?  "  ayi  M.  wilh  (aBecIed  ?)  mrpriie.  "  Surely  )T)u  miittke. 
"  Ah,  juM  Like  oihen  of  your  kx,^^  retorti  L.,  "obLiviout  when  you  please."  "  Well, 
acknowledga  M.,  ■<!  do  temember  the  min;  buC  have  we  time  to  wine  on  bis  altentioniP 
Do.,  Dr.,  and  W.  iKgn  "  You  .  .  .  aelf "  to  Lade;  but  i)  that  ncccaaty  ?    Appendix C,  1  i. 

'  Appndix  D,  3  a. 
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Thomai.  Nay,  by  the  masse,  she  lookes  pale  as  if  she  were 
angric.  S4 

Richard.  Sirha,  are  you  of  BeckJs  ?  I  pray,  how  dooth  Good- 
man  Cob  }  my  father  bought  a  hoTsc  of  him.  — lie  tcU  you  Mar- 
gret,  a  were  good  to  be  a  gentlcmans  jade,  for  of  all  things  the  foule 
hilding  could  not  abide  a  doongcart. 

Margret  \aiidt\ .    How  different  is  this  farmer  from  the  rest 
That  earst  as  yet  hath  pleasd  my  wandring  sight !  60 

His  words  arc  wittie,  quickened  with  a  smile. 
His  courtesic  gentle,  smelling  of  the  court  i 
Facill  and  debonaire  in  all  his  deeds; 
Proportiond  as  was  Paris,  when,  in  gray. 

He  courted  j^non  in  the  vale  by  Troy,  65 

Great  lords  have  come  and  pleaded  for  my  love : 
Who  but  the  keepers  lasse  of  Fresingfield  ? 

And  yet  me  thinks  this  farmers  jolly  sonne  ! 

Passeth  the  prowdest  that  hath  pleasd  mine  eye. 
But,  Peg,  disclose  not  that  thou  art  in  love,  70   | 

And  shew  as  yet  no  sign  of  love  to  him. 
Although  thou  well  wouldst  wish  him  for  thy  love ; 
Keepe  that  to  thee  till  time  doth  serve  thy  turne, 
To  shew  the  grcefe  wherein  thy  heart  doth  burne. — 
Come,  Jone  and  Thomas,  shall  we  to  the  faire  f —  75 

You,  Beckls  man,  will  not  forsake  us  now? 

Lac'ii.    Not  whilst  I  may  have  such  quaint  girls  as  you. 

Margrtt.    Well,  if  you  chaunce  to  come  by  Fresingfield, 
Make  but  a  step  into  the  keepers  lodge,' 

And  such  poore  fare  as  woodmen  can  afloord,  80    ' 

Butter  and  cheese,  creame  and  fat  venison,  1 

You  shall  have  store,  and  welcome  therewithall.  ' 

Laat.   Gramarcies,  Peggie ;  looke  for  me  eare  long. 

£xt»*t  mna- 
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[Scene  Fourth.     The  Court  at  Hampton  House.'] 

Enttr  Hbmry  tbe  third,  tbi  Euperour,  the  King  of  Castile,  Elinor,  bh 
daugbter,  Jaques  Vandermast  a  Germaine. 

Henr'te.    Great  men  of  Europe,  monarks  of  the  West, 
Ringd  with  the  walls  of  old  Oceanus^ 
Whose  loftie  sui^e  is  ^  like  the  battelments 
That  compast  high  built  Babell  in  with  towers, — 
Welcome,  my  lords,  welcome,  brave  westerne  kings,  5 

To  Englands  shore,  whose  promontorie  cleevcs 
Shewcs  Albion  is  another  little  world  : 
Welcome  says  English  Hcnrie  to  you  all  j 
Chiefly  unto  the  lovely  Eleanour, 

Who  darde  for  Edwards  sake  cut  through  the  seas,  10 

And  venture  as  Agenors  damsell  through  the  deepe,' 
To  get  the  love  of  Henries  wanton  sonne. 

CasliU.    Englands  rich  monarch,  brave  Plantagenet. 
The  Pyrcn  Mounts  swelling  above  the  clouds, 
That  ward  the  welthie  Castile  in  with  walles,  1 5 

Could  not  detaine  the  beautious  Eleanour ; 
But,  hearing  of  the  fame  of  Edwards  youth. 
She  darde  to  hrooke  Ntptunus  haughtie  pride. 
And  bide  the  brunt  of  froward  Eolus : 
Then  may  faire  England  welcome  her  the  more.  20 

Elinor.    After  that  English  Hcnrie  by  his  lords 
Had  sent  Prince  Edwards  lovely  counterfeit, 
A  present  to  the  Castile  Elinor, 
The  comly  pourtrait  of  so  brave  a  man. 

The  vcrtuous  fame  discoursed  of  his  deeds,  25 

Edwards  couragious  resolution, 
Done  at  the  Holy  Land  fore  Damas  ^  walles, 
Led  both  mine  eye  and  thoughts  in  equall  links, 
To  like  so  of  the  English  monarchs  sonne, 
That  I  attempted  perrils  for  his  sake.  30 

For  'done,'  Dj.  queria  '  ihawn.' 
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Empereur.    Where  is  the  prince,  my  lord  ? 

Htnrie.    He  posted  down,  not  long  since,  from  the  court. 
To  Sutfolke  side,  to  mcrric  Freminghsm,' 
To  sport  himsclfe  amongst  my  fallow  deere ; 
From  thence,  by  packets  sent  to  Hampton  >  house,  jj 

We  faeare  the  prince  is  ridden  with  his  lords 
To  Oxford,  in  the  academie  there 
To  heare  dispute  amongst  the  learned  men. 
But  we  will  send  foorth  letters  for  my  sonnc. 
To  will  him  come  from  Oxford  to  the  court.  40 

Empt,    Nay,  rather,  Henrie,  let  us,  as  we  be. 
Ride  for  to  visite  Oxford  with  our  traine. 
Faine  would  I  see  your  universities, 
And  what  learned  men  your  academie  yields. 
From  Haspurg^  have  I  brought  a  learned  clarkc  45 

To  hold  dispute  with  English  orators: 
This  doctor,  surnamde  Jaques  Vandermast, 
A  Germaine  borne,  past  into  Padua, 
To  Florence  and  to  fair  Bolonia, 

To  Paris,  Rheims,  and  stately  Orleans,  50 

And,  talking  there  with  men  of  art,  put  downe 
The  chiefest  of  them  all  in  aphorismes,' 
In  magicke,  and  the  mathematicke  rules: 
Now  let  us,  Henrie,  trie  him  in  your  schoolcs. 

Htnrie.    He  shal,  my  lord  ;  this  motion  likes  me  wcl.  SS 

Weele  progresse  straight  to  Oxford  with  our  trains, 
And  see  what  men  our  academie.bringes. — 
And,  woonder  Vandermast,  welcome  to  me : 
In  Oxford  shalt  thou  6nd  a  jollie  frier, 

Cald  Frier  Bacon,  Englands  only  flower :  60 

Set  him  but  non-plus  in  his  magicke  spcls, 
And  make  him  yceld  in  mathematicke  rules. 
And  for  thy  glorie  I  wilt  bind  thy  browes, 

'  Not  crowa  propetty  in  Hency  III'i  idgn  ;  not  urn  HunpMn  cnnni  fropotTi  '^  '^^' 
wbo  had  built  the  houR,  eictun^l  it  with  Henry  VIII  for  Richntaod.      WmL  1 

'  Hapeboij.      In  linei  57,  44,  etc.,  pronounce  'acidemie,'  | 

*  Statement  of  KientiAc  prindpla.      Cf.  '  Aphoriutu'  of  Hippocnm. 
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Not  with  a  poets  garland  ^  made  of  baies, 

But  with  a  coronet  of  choicest  gold.  65 

Whilst  then  we  set '  to  Oxford  with  our  troupes. 

Lets  in  and  banquet  in  our  English  court.  Exit. 

[Scene  Fifth.     A  Street  in  Oxford.'] 

Emter  Raphe  Siunell  in  Edwakdes  efpareU;  Edward,  Warken,  Eriubt, 
iiiguistd. 

Raphe,  Where  be  these  vacabond  knaves,  that  they  attend  no 
better  on  their  master  ? 

Edward.    If  it  please  your  honour,  we  are  all  ready  at  an  inch.^ 

Raphe.  Sirrha  Ned,  lie  have  no  more  post  horse  to  ride  on:  lie 
have  another  fetch.*  5 

Ermibie.    I  pray  you,  how  is  that,  my  lord .' 

Raphe.  Marrie,  sir,  lie  send  to  the  He  of  Eely  for  fourc  or  five 
dozen  of  geese,  and  He  have  them  tide  six  and  six  together  with 
whipcord  :  now  upon  their  bacltes  will  I  have  a  faire  field  bed  with 
a  canapie;  and  so,  when  it  is  my  pleasure.  He  flee  into  what  place  I 
please.     This  will  be  easie.  1 1 

Warren.  Your  honour  hath  said  well :  but  shall  we  to  Brasennose 
Collcdge  before  we  pull  off  our  bootes } 

Ermibie.    Warren,  well  motion'd  1  wee  will  to  chc  frier 
Before  wc  revcU  it  within  the  towne. —  15 

Raphe,  see  that  you  keepe  your  countenance  like  a  prince. 

Raphe.    Wherefore  have  I  such  a  companie  oT  cutting^  knaves 
to  wait  upon  me,  but  to  keep  and  defend  my  countenance  gainst 
ail  mine  enemies  ?  have  you  not  good  swords  and  bucklers  ? 
Saler  Bacon  and  Miles. 

Ermsiie,    Stay,  who  comes  heere  ?  20 

1  Ai  in  tbe  ltiBta6oa  which  acc(iniF«ii«l  the  confening  of  the  acadeiruc  itgne  in  Grammu. 

■So  D^.ind  W.  Cf.  H.  r.,  Ptol.  toActll.  34.  2  i,/i.-  which  cannot  be  the  t.  ir., 
'to  mr/  '  or  '  minhil '  (■«  Mum  jlnbur,  17;;,  etc.,  u  in  N.  E.  D.).  G.  niggstt'fet,' 
which  inih  nothing.      Q  ]  ha  *  lit,'  which  wu  probably  intemlal  far  '  mt.' 

*  For  the  emergency.      Cf.  FleKber,  Liyal  Suijiii,  IV.  ii. 

•Dodjc.      SoRedfbH'i  A*7r.  anJSc.,  "The  fechyi  oTTcdioama"  )  cf.  Lear  U.  h. 
Like  Cowley')  (Urttr. 
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Warrtn.   Somescholler  ^  and  weeteaske  him  where  Frier  Bacon  is. 

BacBH.  Why,  thou  arrant  dunce,  shal  I  never  make  thee  good 
scholler  ?  doth  not  all  the  towne  crie  out  and  say,  Frier  Bacons 
subsiser  is  the  greatest  blockhead  in  all  Oxford  ^  why,  thou  canst 
not  speake  one  word  of  true  Latinc.  25 

MiUs.  No,  sir  ?  Yes.'  What  is  this  els  ?  Ega  sum  tuui  btma,  *  I 
am  your  man '  i  I  warrant  you,  sir,  as  good  Tullies  phrase  as  any  is 
in  Oxford. 

Bacon.    Come  on,  sirha ;  what  part  of  speech  is  Ego? 

Milti.    EgBy  that  is  *  I ' ;   marrie,  mmen  tubstatttivo.  30 

Bacon.    How  proove  you  that  ? 

Miles.  Why,  sir,  let  him  proove  himselfe  and  a  will;  'I'  can 
be  hard,  felt,  and  understood. 

Bacm.    O  grossc  dunce ! 

Here  btate  him. 

Eiku.  Come,  le't  us  breake  ofF  this  dispute  between  these  two.  — 
Sirha,  where  is  Brazennose  Colledge  P  36 

Miles.    Not  far  from  Copper-smithes  Hall. 

Edward.   What,  doest  thou  mocke  me } 

Miles.    Not  I,  sir:  but  what  would  you  at  Brazennose  P 

Ermsiie.    Marrie,  we  would  speak  with  Frier  Bacon.  40 

Miles.   Whose  men  be  you  ? 

Ermsiie.    Marrie,  scholler,  heres  our  maister. 

Raphe.  Sirha,  I  am  the  maister  of  these  good  fcllowcs;  mayst 
thou  not  know  me  to  be  a  lord  by  my  reparreli  p  44 

Miles.  Then  heCrcs  good  game  for  the  hawke  j  for  heers  the 
maister  foole  and  a  covie  of  cocks  combs  :  one  wise  man,  1  thinke, 
would  spring  you  all. 

Edward.    Gogs  wounds !     Warren,  kill  him. 

Warren.  Why,  Ned,  I  think  the  dcvill  be  in  my  sheath  ;  I  can- 
not get  out  my  dagger.  50 

Ermsbie.    Nor  I  mine:  swones,  Ned,  I  think  I  am  bcwitcht. 

Miles.  A  companic  of  scabbcs !  the  proudest  oi  you  all  drawe 
your  weapon  if  he  can.  — 

Sec  how  boldly  I  speake,  now  my  maister  is  by.  [jfiiJe.'] 

1  So  2t«.  =  "  Cin't  I  ?     yci.Ian.-      Dy.  W  W.,  urnKHBrily  :  '  Yet,  whM.'etc. 
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Edward.    I  strive  in  vaine-,  but  if  my  sword  be  shut  55 

And  conjur'd  fast  by  maglcke  in  my  sheath, 
Villaine,  hecre  is  my  fist. 

Sirikti  bin  a  iix  sn  the  rart. 

Milts.    Oh,  I  beseech  you  conjure  his  hands  too,  that  he  may  not 
lift  his  armes  to  his  head,  for  he  is  light  fingered ! 

Raphe.    Ned,  strike  him;  He  warrant  thee  by  mine  honour.     60 

Bacon.    What  meancs  the  English  prince  to  wrong  my  man  ? 

Ethvard,    To  whom  speakest  thou } 

Bacon.    To  thee. 

Edward.    Who  art  thou  .? ' 

Bann.    Could  you  not  judge  when  all  your  swords  grew  fast,  65 
That  Frier  Bacon  was  not  farre  from  hence.' 
Edward,  King  Henries  sonne  and  Prince  of  Wales, 
Thy  fooie  disguisd^  cannot  conccale  thy  self: 
I  know  both  Ermsbie  and  the  Sussex  earle. 

Els  Frier  Bacon  had  but  little  skill.  70 

Thou  comest  in  post  from  metric  Frcsingfield, 
Fast  fancied  to  the  keepers  bonny  lassc, 
To  crave  some  succour  of  the  jolly  frier  : 
And  Lacie,  Ear[t]e  of  Lincolne,  hast  thou  left 
To  treat  fair  Margret  to  allow  thy  loves;  75 

But  friends  are  men,  and  love  can  baffle  lords ; 
The  earl  both  woes  and  courtes  her  for  himselfe. 

JVarrtn.    Ned,  this  is  strange;  the  frier  knoweth  al. 

'Ermsbie.    Appollo  could  not  utter  more  than  this. 

Edward.    I  stand  amazed  to  hearc  this  jolly  frier  80 

Tell  even  the  vcric  secrets  of  my  thoughts.  — 
But,  learned  Bacon,  since  thou  knowest  the  cause 
Why  I  did  post  so  f^st  from  Fresingfield, 
Helpe,  Frier,  at  a  pinch,  that  I  may  have 

The  love  of  lovely  Margret  to  my  selfe,  85 

And,  as  I  am  true  Prince  of  Wales,  He  give 

>  On  Edw.'i  abrupt  uttenncea,  n  Append! 

>  W.  1  ■  thy  fbol  <fiiguiK.'      But  Bkoh  n 
itM  deceive  me  b  myour  identity.*" 
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Living  and  lands  to  strength  thy  colledge  state. 

Warrtn.    Good  Frier,  heipe  the  prince  in  this. 

Rapht.  Why,  servant  Ned,  will  not  the  frier  doe  it  ?  Were  not 
my  sword  glued  to  my  scabbcrd  by  conjuration,  I  would  cut  olf  his 
head,  and  make  him  do  it  by  force.  91 

Afilet.  In  faith,  my  lord,  your  manhood  and  your  sword  is  all 
alike ;  they  arc  so  fast  conjured  that  we  shall  never  see  them. 

Ermsbit,  What,  doctor,  in  a  dumpe !  tush,  helpc  the  prince, 
And  thou  shalt  see  how  liberal!  he  will  proove.  95 

Bacm.   Crave  not  such  actions  greater  dumps  than  these  ? 
I  will,  my  lord,  straine  out  my  magicke  spels^ 
For  this  day  comes  the  carle  to  Fresingfield, 
And  fore  that  night  shuts  in  the  day  with  darke, 
Thcile  be  betrothed  ech  to  other  fast.  IDO 

But  come  with  me ;  weele  to  my  studie  straight, 
And  in  a  glasse  prospective  I  will  shew 
Whats  done  this  day  in  merry  Fresingfield. 

Edward.    Gramercics,  Bacon ;  [  will  quite  thy  paine. 

Bacon.    But  send  your  traine,  my  lord,  into  the  townc :  105 

My  scholler  shall  go  bring  them  to  their  inne : 
Meane  while  wcele  see  the  knaverie  of  the  carle, 

Edward.    Warren,  leave  me:  —  and,  Ermsbie,  take  the  foolci 
Let  him  be  maister,  and  go  revell  it, 
Till  I  and  Frier  Bacon  talke  a  while.  no 

fTarren.    We  will,  my  lord. 

Raphe.    Faith,  Ned,  and  He  lord  tt  out  till  thou  comest : 
He  be  Prince  of  Wales  over  all  the  blacke  pots  >  in  Oxford.     Extni. 


[Scene  Sixth.     Frier  Bacons  cell  in  Brazennose^ 

Bacon,  Mnd  Edward,  g»ei  into  the  stuij.^ 

Bacm.    Now,  frolick  Edward,  welcome  to  my  cell ; 
Heere  tempers  Frier  Bacon  many  toies, 

'  Cf.  I.  3  i   (Mack)  jiclu,  Icithem  urine-jugi. 
*  After  Bicon  and  Edw.  hid  wilkcd  i  lew  paco  abo 
■Uge,  the  ludicnce  were  to  uppoK  that  [be  icenr  wai  ctun 
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And  holds  this  place  his  consistorie  court. 

Wherein  the  divels  pleads '  homage  to  his  words. 

Within  this  glasse  prospective  thou  shalt  see  5 

This  day  whats  done  in  merry  Fresingfield 

Twixt  lovely  Peggie  and  the  Lincolne  earle. 

Edward.    Frier,  thou  gladst  me :  now  shall  Edward  trie 
How  Lacie  meanetb  to  his  soveraigne  lord. 
Baetn.   Stand  there  and  ioolcc  directly  in  the  glasse.  10 

Enter  Margaret  and  Frier  Bunqav,' 

What  sees  my  lord  ? 

Edward.    I  see  the  keepers  lovely  lasse  appearc, 
As  bright-sunne  *  as  the  parramour  of  Mars, 
Onely  attended  by  a  jolly  frier. 

Bacan.    Sit  stilt,  and  Iceepe  the  cristall  in  your  eye.  15 

Margret.    But  tell  me,  Frier  Bungay,  is  it  true 
That  this  fair*  courtious  countric  swaine, 
Who  saies  his  father  is  a  farmer  nie, 
Can  be  Lord  Lacie,  Earle  of  Lincolnshire  ? 

Bun.    Pe^ic,  tis  true,  tis  Lacie  for  my  life,  20 

Or  else  mine  art  and  cunning  both  doth  faiie, 
Left  by  Prince  Edward  to  procure  his  loves; 
For  he  in  greene,  that  holpe  you  runne  your  cheese, 
Is  Sonne  to  Henry,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Margret.    Be  what  he  will,  his  lure  is  but  for  lust :  25 

But  did  Lord  Lacie  like  poor  Marg[a]ret, 
Or  would  he  daine  to  wed  a  countrie  lasse,^ 
Frier,  I  would  his  humble  handmayd  be. 
And  for  great  wealth  quite  him  with  courtcsie. 

Bungay.   Why,  Margret,  doest  thou  love  him  f  30 

'  Common  comtTiKtion ;  but  Q  ] ,  '  pleadc. '      Metir,  Appcndii  £,  x. 

*  Va\aft  tbe  cnrtUD  which  concealed  the  uppn  nagc  \m  wichdnwn,  diicDTering  M.  uid 
B.,  and,  when  ihe  fttumiititiiHi  in  the  glia  wu  luppoicd  V>  be  over,  llie  cunain  wu  drawn 
bicic  xfaia.     Dyce. 

*  So  Qto.  Mij  be  uiuntenooiul  nutithetia  tot  '  lunne-brighi. '  But  edi.  all  adopt  Do.'t 
'  brightsome,'  wluch  hu  additional  authority  of  Alpbmui  IV,  p.  140  a  {  Dyce  cd. ). 

*  D]r.  'fm  mttf'  bi  metre,  arguing  ftom  iii.  61 ;  vi.  33-35.  But  the  original  nsding 
ii  wfliciently  (netriol.      See  Appendix  B,  1 ;  and  C,  i  a. 

'  J2  3  and  G.,  'laMc  ? '     Wrong,  IW  the  clauKt  are  conditional, 
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Margrtt.    His  personage,  like  the  pride  of  vaunting  Troy, 
Might  well  avouch  to  shadow  ^  HelJen's  scape:' 
His  wit  is  quicke  and  leadie  in  conceit. 
As  Greece  affoorded  in  her  chiefest  prime: 

Courteous,  ah  Frier,  full  of  pleasing  smiles  !  35 

Trust  me,  1  love  too  tnuch  to  (ell  thee  more; 
Suffice  to  me  he  is  Englands  parramour.' 

Bitrt.    Hath  not  ech  eye  that  vicwd  thy  pleasing  face 
Surnamed  thee  Faire  Maid  of  Fresingfield? 

Margrtt.    Yes,  Bungay  ;  and  would  God  the  lovely  carle  40 

Had  that  in  em  that  so  many  sought. 

Bungay.    Fearc  not,  the  frier  will  not  be  behind 
To  shew  his  cunning  to  entangle  love, 

Edward.    I  thinke  the  frier  courts  the  bonny  wench  :* 
Bacon,  me  thinkes  he  is  a  lustie  churle.  45 

Bacon.    Now  lookc,  my  lord. 

Enter  Lacie. 

Edward.    Gogs  wounds,  Bacon,  heere  comes  Lacie !  ^ 
Bacon.    Sit  still,  my  lord,  and  marke  the  commedie. 
•  Bungay.    Heeres  Lacie,  Margret  i  step  aside  awhile. 
\Tbry  aiilbdratu.'\ 

Lacie  [ielus\ .    Daphne,  the  damsell  that  caught  Phxbus  fast,     50 
And  lockt  him  in  the  brightncssc  of  her  lookes, 
Was  not  so  beautious  in  Appollos  eyes 
As  is  faire  Margret  to  the  Lincolne  carle  -,  — 
Recant  thee,  Lacie  —  thou  art  put  in  trust : 

Edward,  thy  soveraignes  sonrle,  hath  chosen  thee,  55 

A  secret  friend,  to  court  her  for  himself, 

>  Cover  with  an  eicuK.      Wird. 

*  QloL  ■  cape,'  whkh  mighc  bt  juxilici]  n  =  capture.  (See  N.  B.  £>.  for  the  vetb ;  and 
tf.  Greene'i  bndnen  fci  coining  from  the  Latin,  i.g.  rncini  in  Jai ,  IV.  J  Do.  MCgon  in* 
ed).  idopt  '  rape. '  But  my  reading  ii  conliinwd  bf  Or/.  Fir.,  Sc.  i.  1 76,  tontenung  Heloi, 
who,  "  With  a  iwjine  made  icapi  iwiy  to  Trajr,"'  =  ruapr.  In  Q  t  of  out  teil  the  •  •  WM 
Ibmbed  by  tht  preceding  poBeoiye. 

■  W,  conjecture!  ■  paragon  ' ;  but  Greene  had  1  weakneu  for  'panmoui. ' 

*  Mole  that  the  prince  duet  not  hear  what  the  audierKe  hejn. 
'  For  mette  of  II.  4T,  loS,  iiT,  146,  176,  /Ipp    C,  1  a. 
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And  darcst  thou  wrong  thy  prince  with  trcchcrie?  — 
Lacie,  love  makes  no  exception  *  of  a  friend, 
Nor  deemes  it  of  a  prince  but  as  a  man. 

Honour  bids  thee  controll'  him  in  his  lust;  6o 

His  wooing  is  not  for  to  wed  the  giric, 
But  to  intrap  het  and  b);guile  the  lasse. 
Lacie,  thou  lovest,  then  brooke  not  such  abuse, 
But  wed  her,  and  abide  thy  prince's  frowne;^ 
For  better*  die  than  see  her  live  disgracde.  65 

Margrtt.    Come,  Frier,  I  will  shake  him  from  his  dumpes. — 

How  cheere  you,  sir  ?  a  penic  for  your  thought !  '■  "-' 

Your  early  up,  pray  God  it  be  the  neere:* 
What,  come  from  Becklcs  in  a  morne  so  soone  \ 

Lacie.    Thus  watchfull  are  such  men  as  live  in  love,  70 

Whose  eyes  brooke  broken  slumbers  for  their  slcepe. 
I  tell  thee,  Peggie,  since  last  Harlston  faire 
My  minde  hath  fell  a  heape  of  passions. 

Mar.    A  trustie  man,  that  court  it  for  your  friend  : 
Woo  you  still  for  the  courtier  all  in  greene? —  75 

[//tfVr]      1  marvell  that  he  sues  not  for  himsel£e. 

Lacie.    Peggie,  I  pleaded  first  to  get  your  grace  for  him; 
But  when  mine  eies  survaid  your  beautious  lookes. 
Love,  like  a  wagge,  straight  dived  into  my  heart, 
And  there  did  shrine  the  Idea^  of  your  selfe.  So 

Pittie  me,  though  I  be  a  farmers  sonne, 
And  measure  not  my  riches,  but  my  love. 

Margrtt.    You  are  verie  hastie;  for  to  garden  well, 
Seeds  must  have  time  to  sprout  before  they  spring: 
Love  ought  to  creepeas  doth  the  dials  shade,  85 

For  timely'  ripe  is  rotten  too  too^  soone. 

Bungay  \advancing'\.    Deus  hie;   roome  for  a  merric  frier  ! 
What,  youth  of  Becklcs,  with  the  keepers  lasse  ? 
Tis  well ;  but  tell  me,  heere  you  any  newes  f 

*  Ai  in  I.  141.  ■  t;r.  ccnenmio  1 1 

'  Altogcthci  too.    SoHeywood,  yetain.,  1. 18],  indlitquenClT.    Slill  hard  in  New  England, 
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Margret}   No,  Frier :  what  newes  ?  90 

Bungay.    Hccre  you  not  how  the  pursevants  do  post 
With  proclamations  through  ech  country  towne  ? 

Lade.    For  what,  gentle  frier  ?  tell  the  newes. 

Bun.    Dwelst  thou  in  Beckles,  &  heerst  not  of  these  news? 
Lacie,  the  Earle  of  Lincolne,  is  late  fled     _  95 

From  Windsor  court,  disguised  like  a  swaine, 
And  lurkes  about  the  countrie  heere  unknowne. 
Henrie  suspects  him  of  some  Irecherie, 
And  therefore  doth  proclaime  in  every  way. 

That  who  can  take  the  Lincolne  earle  shall  have^  100 

Paid  in  the  Exchequer,  twcntie  thousand  crownes. 

Lacie.    The  Earle  of  Lincoln  !     Frier,  thou  art  mad  : 
It  was  some  other ;  thou  mistakcst  the  man. 
The  earle  of  Lincolne !'  why,  it  cannot  be. 

Margrtt.   Yes,  verie  well,  my  lord,  for  you  are  he :  lOf 

The  keepers  daughter  tooke  you  prisoner. 
Lord  Lacie,  yeeld,  lie  be  your  gailor  once. 

Edward.    How  familiar  they  be.  Bacon  ! 

Bacon.    Sit  still,  and  marke  the  sequell  of  their  loves. 

Lacie,    Then  am  I  double  prisoner  to  thy  selfe:  no 

Peggie,  I  yeeld.     But  are  these  newes  in  jest  }* 

Margret.    In  jest  with  you,  but  earnest  unto  me ; 
For  why  these  wrongs  do  wring  me  at  the  heart. 
Ah,  how  these  earlcs  and  noble  men  of  birth 
Flatter  and  faine  to  foigc  poore  womens  ill!  '     115 

Lacie.    Beleeve  me,  lasse,  I  am  the  Lincolne  carle : 
I  not  dcnic  but,  tyred  thus  in  rags, 
I  lived  disguisd  to  winne  faire  Peggies  love. 

Margret,    What  love  is  there'wherc  wedding  ends  not  love? 

Lacie.    I  meant,^  faire  girle,  to  make  thee  Lacies  wife.  120 

Market.    I  litle  thinke  that  earles  wil  stoop  so  low. 

Lacie.   Say  shall  I  make  thee  countesse  ere  I  sleep  ? 

Margret.    Handmaid  unto  the  earle,  so  please  him  selfe: 
A  wife  in  name,  but  servant  in  obedience. 
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Lade.    The  Lincorne  countesse,  for  it  shalbe  bo:  125 

lie  plight  the  bands,  and  scale  it  with  a  Icisse, 

Edward.    Gogs  wounds.  Bacon,  they  kisse  !      lie  stab  them. 

Bacon.    Oh,  hold  your  handes,  my  lord,  it  is  the  glasse ! 

Edujard.   CoUcr  to  sec  the  traitors  grce  so  well 
Made  me'  thinke  the  shadowcs  substances.  130 

Bacm.    Twere  a  long  poinard,  my  lord,  to  reach  betweenc 
Oxford  and  Fresingfield ;  but  sit  still  and  see  more." 

Bungay.    Well,  Lord  of  Lincolnc,  if  your  loves  be  knit. 
And  that  your  tongues  and  thoughts  do  both  agree. 
To  avoid  insuing  jarres,  He  hamper  up  the  match:  135 

lie  take  my  portace  '  forth  and  wed  you  heerc. 
Then  go  to  bed  and  scale  up  your  desires. 

Lacit.    Frier,  content.  — r  Peggie,  how  like  you  this  ? 

Margrtt.    What  likes  my  lord  is  pleasing  unto  me. 

Bungay.    Then  hand-fast  hand,  and  I  wil  to  my  booke.  140 

Bacon.    What  sees  my  lord  now  ? 

Edward.    Bacon,  I  see  the  lovers  hand  in  hand. 
The  frier  readie  with  his  portace  there 
To  wed  them  both :  then  am  I  quite  undone. 

Bacon,  helpc  now,  if  e'er  thy  magicke  scrvde  !  —  145 

Helpc,  Bacon ;  stop  the  marriage  now, 
If  divels  or  nigromancie  may  suffice, 
And  I  will  give  thee  fortie  thousand  crownes. 

Bacon.    Feare  not,  my  lord.  He  stop  the  jolly  frier 
For*  mumbling  up'  his  orisons  this  day.  150 

Lacit,   Why  speakst  not,  Bungay  ?     Frier,  to  thy  booke. 

1  Lina  130,  161,  Appendix  C,  i  a. 

*  Una  131-1  ]i :    Dy.,  "I>  thii  a  prac  wfoth  or  comiptcd  ytaei"       Ndtbec  ;    KC 

Appendii  D,  3  a. 

■  A  breTur;  for  out-of-door  dm.  Cf.  Nne  Cuii.,  I,  ii.  (H.  Dodt.  Hi.)  tai  ConJ.  Cmu. 
111.  It.  (CK«n). 

«  So  Qm.,  manJnK  •  in  lapecC  of '  ;  and  W.  in  hii  Rm  ed.  Wagner  [Aa^Bt,yo\.  II.) 
would  change  to  '  Jrom,'  B)Hng  "firmmni/ing  wiinle  beiMcn  'ich  will  ihn  nim  lUllnnd  bringen 
daiurdaMBableim.'  "  Let  in  raChrr  tniit  Gnene  for  Engliih.  CF.  hit  S^.  DiJ.  to  Or-pba- 
rin,  "Elae  ibill  you  lUKOunge  a  gardener  fir  gialiing  "  ;  al»  hia  Nntr  Th  Lale  (ed. 
1590).  "A  hat  .  .  .  iheltet/«r  the  lun,"  eti.  The  word  mam  'in  ropect  of,"  'with 
Rgard  to,^  and  then  '  a^nac^  and  ^  fnnn,*  aa  here.      (See,  alao,  A^.  E,  D-  :  For  %^,  d.) 

'In  aeiMc  of  'finiihing.'  Cf.  iii.  si;  ri.  1591  ui.  21;  Alft.,  "aMtbe  np'\,(ed. 
Djce.  p.  H'  )■ 
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Bungay  //  mull,  trying,  'Hud,  hud,' 

Margrtt.    How  lookcst  thou.  Frier,  as  a  man  distraught? 
Reft  of  thy  sences,  Bungay  \  shew  by  signes, 
If  thou  be  dum,  what  passions'  holdeth  thee. 

Lacit.    Hees  dumbe  indeed  ;    Bacon  hath  with  his  divels  15s 

Enchanted  him,  or  else  some  strange  disease 
Or  appoplexie  hath  possest  his  lungs: 
But,  Peggie,  what  he  cannot  with  his  bookc, 
Weel  twixt  us  both  unite  it  up  in  heart. 

Margnt.    Els  let  me  die,  my  lord,  a  miscreant.  160 

Edward.    Why  stands  Frier  Bungay*  so  amazd  ? 

Bacan.    I   have  strode   him  dum,  my  lordt   &,  if  your   honor 
please,' 
lie  fetch  this  Bungay  straightway  from  Fresingfield,' 
And  he  shall  dine  with  us  in  Oxford  here. 

Edward.    B^on,  doe  that,  and  thou  contentest  me.  165 

Lacit.    Of  courtesie,  Margret,  let  us  lead  the  frier 
Unto  thy  fathers  lodge,  to  comfort  him 
With  brothes,  to  bring  him  from  this  haplessc  trance. 

Margret.    Or  els,  my  lord,  we  were  passing  unlcinde 
To  leave  the  frier  so  in  his  distresse.  170 

Enter  a  Devill  and  carrie  Bungav  an  bii  bacht. 

Margrtt.    O,  helpe,  my  lord  !  a  devill,  a  devill,  my  lord ! 
Looke  how  he  carries  Bungay  on  his  backc  I 
Let's  hence,  for  Bacons  spirits  be  abroad.  £m>(. 

Edward.    Bacon,  I  laugh  to  see  the  jolly  frier 
Mounted  upon  the  divell,  and  how  the  carle  175 

Flees  with  his  bonny  lasse  for  feare., 
Assoone  as  Bungay  is  at  Brazennose, 
And  I  have  chatted  with  the  merry  frier, 
I  will  in  post  hie  me  to  Frcsingfield, 
And  quite  these  wrongs  on  LacJe  ere  it  be  long.  180 

1  Q  I.      Bui  Do.,  Dy..  mudemiiing  ELIubMhin  gnmmar,  md  'pusion. 
*Q  I  (B.  U.^Baien,  comctcd  In  a  handwHttrn  '  Bungiy  ' 
*  Line  i6i,  Appendii  D,  3  a;   it},  D  1. 
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Bacon,   So  be  it,  my  lord  :  but  let  us  to  our  dinner ; 
For  ere  we  have  taken  our  repast  awhile, 
We  shall  have  Bungay  brought  to  Brazennose.  Exemi. 

[Scene  Seventh.     The  Regentbouse  at  Oxford^ 
Enter  three  dettori.  Burden,  Maion,  Clement. 

Masan.    Now  that  we  are  gathered  in  the  Regenthouse,! 
It  fits  us  talke  about  the  kings  rcpaire ; 
For  he,  troopt'  with  all  the  wcsterne  kings, 
That  lie  alongst  the  Dansick  seas  by  east, 

Nonh  by  the  clime  of  frosiie  Germanie,  5 

The  Almain  monarke  and  the  Saxon  ^  duke, 
Castile  and  lovely  EUinor  with  him. 
Have  in  their  jests  resolved  for  Oxford  towne. 

Burden.    We  must  lay  plots  of  stately  tragedies, 
Strange  comick  showes,  such  as  proud  Rossius*  10 

Vaunted  before  the  Romanc  emperours. 
To  welcome  all  the  wesiernc  potentates.^ 

Clement.    But  more ;  the  king  by  letters  hath  foretold 
That  Fredericke,  the  Almaine  emperour. 

Hath  brought  with  him  a  Germane  of  esteeme,  15 

Whose  surname  is  Don  Jaquesse  Vandermast, 
Skilfull  in  magicke  and  those  secret  arts. 

Masm.   TTien  must  we  all  make  sute  unto  the  frier. 
To  Frier  Bacon,  that  he  vouch  this  taske. 

And  undertake  to  countervaile  in  skill  20 

The  German ;  els  theres  none  in  Oxford  can 
Match  and  dispute  with  learned  Vandermast, 

Burden.    Bacon,  if  he  will  hold  the  German  play, 
Will"  teach  him  what  an  English  frier  can  doe; 
The  divell,  I  thinke,  dare  not  dispute  with  him.  25 

>  Greene  hu  In  mind  the  Church  of  Si.  Mary  >he  Virgin. 

'  Appeiwlw  C,  I  i.  *  Do.'i  tuggatiiHi  ibt  Utw.'  Sctiin. 

tDiedi.c.  61.      C(.  NevtrlM  Uli,  Pt.  \    (1590). 

*  So  Dfce  j  but  ^tn.  and  Do.  give  the  line  to  Ciemeni .  *  Q  ■  >   tt'iU 
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Clement.    Indeed,  mis  doctor,  he  [dis  ^]  pleasured  you. 
In  that  he  brought  your  hostesse  with  her  spit, 
From  Henly,  posting  unto  Brazennose. 

Burden.    A  vengeance  on  the  frier  for  his  paines ! 
But  leaving  that,  lets  hie  *  to  Bacon  straight,  30 

To  see  if  he  will  take  this  taske  in  hand. 

Clement.  Stay,  what  rumor  is  this  ?  The  towne  is  up  in  1 
mutinie :  what  hurly  burlie  is  this  ? 

Eater  a  Conitable,  wilb  Raphe,  Warrbn,  Ermsbie,  aaJ  Milei. 

Constable.  Nay,  maisters,  if  you  were  nere  so  good,  you  shall 
before  the  doctors  to  aunswer  your  misdemeanour.  35 

Burden.    Whats  the  matter,  fellow  ? 

Cmtlable.  Marrie,  sir,  heres  a  companie  of  rufflers,*  that,  drink- 
ing in  the  uverne,  have  made  a  great  braule,  and  almost  Idlde  tbe 
vintner. 

A^lei.    Sahfe^  Doctor  Burden !  *     This  lubberly  lurden,'  40 

lU-shapte  and  ill  faced,  disdaind  and  disgraced. 
What  he  tels  unto  vobii  mentitur  de  ntbii. 

Burden.    Who  is  the  maister  and  cheefe  of  this  crew } 

Milts.    Ecce  asinum  mun£fugura'  ratunJi^ 

Neat,  sheat^  and  fine,  as  bnskc  as  a  cup  of  wine.        45 

Burden.    What  are  you  i 

Raphe.    I  am,  father  doctor,  as  a  man  would  say,  the  belwether 
of  this  company :  these  are  my  lords,  and  I  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
Clement,    Are  you  Edward,  the  kings  Sonne  ?  49 

Raphe.   Sirra  Miles,  bring  hither  the  tapster  that  drue  the  wine, 

>  tiMBtEd  by  Do.,  D]r.,  W.     G.  prden'ill.'       *  jj  J  ooiia.     Do. !  *kt  w  M  Bkm.' 

■  buUto.     Cf.  Shduii.,  Tit.  jtsd.,  I.  \.  313. 

*  SkeUonkal  mm.      Qtca.  print  [but,  buc  Do.,  Dj,,  W.,  In  coupleti.  *  btrvj  \tti. 

■  So  Q  I.  Milo  ii  re^annble  for  [he  Lddn  ;  cf.  haUlara  Sc.  ii.  4.  Tbe  uou  watt 
ia,  of  coiuK,  lUphc. 

'  W.  omiti  'ihat.'  G.  reUt,  'Nat,  ihejt,  and  [m]  fine,  u  a  brake  cnp  of  wine.' 
{Jta.  hive  comma  after  '  neat,'  nuking  '  iheat '  in  adjecdTc,  for  which  Cni.  Dia.  bobb 
the  meuiing  'trim.'  Poppey,  in  Lodge'a  fVimnd,  0/  Oml  tfar  (H.  Dodt.  VII.  i)i)' 
■^  "Fail,  fmh  and  fine,  Ai  a  meny  cup  of  wine." 
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and,  I  warrant,  when  they  see  how  soundly  I  have  brotce  his  head, 
theile  say  twas  done  by  no  lesse  man  than  a  prince. 

Maim.    I  cannot  believe  that  this  is  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Warren.    And  why  so,  sir  ? 

Mason.    For  they  say  the  prince  is  a  brave  St  a  wise  gentleman. 

ff^ar.   Why,  and  thinkcst  thou,  doctor,  that  he  is  not  so?        56 
Darst  thou  detract  and  derogat  from  him, 
Being  so  lovely  and  so  brave  a  youth  ? 

Emtsbie.    Whose  face,  shining  with  many  a  sugred  smile, 
Bewraies  that  he  is  bred  of  princely  race.  60 

MiUi.    And  yet,  maister  doctor,  to  speake  like  a  proctor, 
And  tell  unto  you  what  is  verimcnt  and  true : 
To  cease  of  this  quarrcU,  looke  but  on  his  apparell ; 
Then  marke  but  my  talis,  he  is  great  Prince  of  Walls, 
The  cheef  of  our  gregis,  and  ^llui  regit  :  65 

Then  ware  what  is  done,  for  he  is  Henries  white '  son. 

Raphe.  Doctors,  whose  doting  nightcaps  '  arc  not  capable  of  my 
ingenious  dignitie,  know  that  I  am  Edward  Plantagenct,  whom  If 
you  displease  will^  make  a  shippe  that  shall  hold  all  your  colleges, 
and  so  carrie  away  the  niniversity  with  a  fayre  wind  to  the  Banke- 
side  in  Southwarke.  —  How  sayst  thou,  Ned  Warraine,  shall  I 
not  do  it?  72 

ff^arren.  Yes,  my  good  lord ;  and,  if  it  please  your  lordship,  I  wil 
gather  up  all  your  old  pantophles,  and  with  the  corke*  make  you  a 
pinnis  of  five-hundred  tunne,  that  shall  serve  the  turne  marvellous 
well,  my  lord.  76 

ErmibU.  And  I,  my  lord,  will  have  pioncrs  to  undermine  the 
towne,  that  the  very  gardens  and  orchards  be  carried  away  for  your 
summer-walkes. 

Miles.    And,  I,  with  icientia  and  great  diligentia^  80 

Will  conjure  and  charmc,  to  kecpc  you  from  harme  ; 

Idear:  U.  C/., 14811  R.D.,. 
MCureil.' 

*  Dy.,  W.,  cucfiil  of  R.'i  nan 

*  From  tbe  inaer  Kile 
Want.      So  alH  MiU  in 
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That  utrum  barum  mavis,  your  very  great  run/it. 

Like  Bartleta '  ship,  rrom  Oxford  do  skip 

With  colleges  and  school  es,  full  load  en  with  fooles. 

^u/i/  tiices  ad  hoc,  worshipful!  Domini  Dawcocke  \  *        85 

Clement.    Why,  barcbraind  courtiers,  are  you  drunke  or  mad, 
To  taunt  us  with  such  scurilitie  ? 
Dccme  you  us  men  of  base  and  light  esteeme. 
To  bring  us  such  a  fop  for  Henries  son  i  — 

Call  out  the  beadl[e]s  and  convay  them  hence  90 

Straight  to  Bocardo :  *  let  the  roisters  lie  ' 

Close  clapt  in  bolts,  untill  their  wits  be  tame. 

Ermibie.    Why,  shall  we  to  prison,  my  lord  ? 

Raphe.  What  saist,  Miles,  shall  I  honour  the  prison  with  mv 
presence  ?  95 

Milei.    No,  no  :  out  with  your  blades,  and  hamper  these  jades  i 
Have  a  flurt  and  a  crash,  now  play  revcll  dash, 
And  teach  these,  sacerdos  that  the  Bocardos, 
Like  pezzants  and  elves,  arc  meet  for  themselves.* 

Mason.    To  the  prison  with  them,  constable.  lOO 

Warren.    Well,  doctors,  seeing  I  have  sported  me 

With  laughing  at  these  mad  and  mcrrie  wagges, 

Know  that  Prince  Edward  is  at  Brazennose, 

And  this,  attired  like  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

Is  Raphe,  King  Henries  only  loved  foole;  105 

I,  Earle  of  Sussex,"  and  this  Ermsbie, 

One  of  the  privie  chamber  to  the  king  \ 

Who,  while  the  prince  with  Frier  Bacon  stales. 

Have  revel'd  it  in  Oxford  as  you  sec. 

Mason.    My  lord,  pardon  us,  we  knew  not  what  you  were :     1 10 

1  So  <2tos,      Tbe  miiube  for  BarcLiy  ig  ii  likely  Co  tie  Mila'i  u  rhe  compcatar'i. 

■  Do.,  Dy.,  W.  chinge  Cd  diiii.  A  puwly  of  Cg-nrxai  iv,  eic.  In  Skclnia'i  Wari  lU 
HaMit.  Gya.  So,  fin  1  (txA.lnfAtni-t  Di-ob.  CtilJ  {H.  DoiU.  1).  385);  uid  fie^uoKly. 
Cf.  '  Woodcock  '  m  yobann,  ind  Hamltl,  I.  iil.   1 1  ;. 

*  Old  nanh  gate,  Oxford,  lUEd  u  i  pcison  ;  taken  down,  1771.  At  hard  Co  |et  oat  dT  at 
the  Bocardo  mood  of  the  ayUogitm.      Dyce  and  Ward. 

*  "  Are  iDeel  for  jiuC  nich  knT.|ioni  •levUi  ai  they  aie."  *  QM*.,  £iitar. 
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But  courtiers  may  make  greater  skapes  than  these. 
Wilt  please  your  honour  dine  with  me  to-day  ? 

fVarren.  I  will,  maistcr  doctor,  and  satisfic  the  vintner  for  his 
hurt  I  only  I  must  desire  you  to  imagine  him'  all  the  forenoon  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  115 

Matm,    I  will,  sir. 

Raphe.  And  upon  that  I  will  lead  the  way ;  onely  I  will  have 
Miles  go  before  me,  because  I  have  heard  Henrie  say  that  wiscdome 
must  go  before  majestic.  Extant  emaes. 


[Scene  Eighth.      The  countrie-side ;  Frestngjield.'] 
Enter  Prince  Edward  teitb  bis  fainiard  in  bii  band,  Li^ciE,  and  Margret.' 

Edward.    Lacic,  thou  canst  not  shroud  thy  traitrous  thoughts, 
Nor  cover,  as  did  Cassius,  all  his  '  wiles ; 
For  Edward  hath  an  eye  that  lookes  as  farre 
As  Lyncceus  from  the  shores  of  Grecia. 

Did  not  I  sit  in  Oxford  by  the  frier,  5 

And  see  thee  court  the  mayd  of  Fresingfield, 
S.'aling  thy  flattering  fancies  with  a  kisse  ? 
Did  not  prowd  Bungay  draw  his  portasse  foonh, 
And  joyning  hand  in  hand  had  married  you, 

If  Frier  Bacon  had  not  strook  him  dumbe,  lO 

And  mounted  him  upon  a  spirits  backe 
That  we  might  chat  at  Oxford  with  the  frier  ? 
Traitor,  what  answerst  ?  is  not  all  this  true  \ 

Lacy.    Truth  all,  my  lord-,  and  thus  I  make  replie: 
At  Harlstonc  faire,  there  courting  for  your  grace,  Ij 

When  as  mine  eye  survaid  her  curious  shape. 
And  drewc  the  beautious  glory  of  her  looks 
To  dive  into  the  center  of  my  heart, 
Love  taught  me  that  your  honour  did  but  jest. 
That  princes  were  in  fancie  but  as  men  ;  20 

»  Cf.  tbi  ictne  in  JC-.  K«.  (H.  Dod..  VI.  575).  »  Dy.  «od  W.  clun|<!  to  'thy.' 
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How  that  the  lovely  maid  of  FrcsingfieM 
Was  litter  to  be  Lacies  wedded  wife 
Than  concubine  unto  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Edward.    Injurious  Lacie,  did  I  love  thee  more 
Than  Alexander  his  Hephestion  ?  15 

Did  I  unfould  the  passion  [s]  '  of  my  love. 
And  lockc  them  in  the  closset  of  thy  thoughts  I 
Wen  thou  to  Edward  second  to  himsclfe, 
Sole  freind,  and  partner  of  his  secrcat  loves  ? 

And  could  a  glaunce  of  fading  bewtie  brealcc  33 

Th'  inchained  fetters  of  such  privat  freinds  i 
Base  coward,  false,  and  too  effeminate 
To  be  corivail  with  a  prince  in  thoughts ! 
From  Oxford  have  I  posted  since  I  dinde, 
To  quite  a  traitor  fore  that  Edward  sleepc.  35 

Margret.    Twas  I,  my  lord,  not  Lacie  stept  awry : 
For  oft  he  sued  and  courted  for  your  sclfe. 
And  still  woode  for  the  courtier  all  in  greene  j 
But  I,  whome  fancy  made  but  over  fond. 

Pleaded  myselfe  with  loolcs  as  if  I  lovd ;  40 

I  fed  myne  eye  with  gazing  on  his  face. 
And  still  bewitcht  lovd  Lacie  with  my  looks  i 
My  hart  with  stghcs,  myne  eyes  pleaded  with  tears. 
My  face  held  pittie  and  content  at  once, 

And  more  I  could  not  sipher  out  by  signes,  45 

But  that  I  lovd  Lord  Lacie  with  my  heart. 
Then,  worthy  Edward,  measure  with  thy  minde 
If  womens  favours  will  not  force  men  fall, 
If  bewty,  and  if  darts  of  persing  love. 
Are  not  of  force  to  bury  thoughts  of  friendes.  5^ 

Edward.    I  tell  thee,  Pe^ie,  I  will  have  thy  loves : 
Edward  or  none  shall  conquer  Marg[a]ret. 
In  frigats  bottomd  with  rich  Sethin'  planks, 
Topt  with  the  loftie  firs  of  Libanon, 

■Q   I  and  O.,  'pUBon.'     Q  3,  Do.,  Dy.,  W.,  'FHUOiia' :  refibed  by  'ihenL'    Sd 
"  D>  ■how  your  iWBoni,"  K*.  Ko.  (H.  Dodt.  VI.  574). 
*  Shhtim  1  cf.  JVmr  ut  Lie  (Orwrt,  VIII.  40}. 
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Stemd  and  incast  with  burnisht  Ivoric,  55 

And  overlaid  with  plates  of  Persian  wealth, 

Liice  Thetis  shall  thou  wanton  on  the  waves, 

And  draw  the  dolphins  ^  to  thy  lovely  eyes. 

To  daunce  lavoltas  '  in  the  purple '  streames ; 

Sirens,  with  harpes  and  silver  psalteries,  60 

Shall  waight  with  musicke  at  thy  frigots  stem. 

And  entertainc  fair  Margret  with  their  laies.* 

England  and  Englands  wealth  shall  wait  on  thee; 

Brittaine  shall  bend  unto  her  princes  love, 

And  doe  due  homage  to  thine  excellence,  65 

If  thou  wilt  be  but  Edwards  Marg  [a]  ret. 

Margret.    Pardon,  my  lord  :  if  Joves  great  roialtie 
Sent  me  such  presents  as  to  Danae  ; 
If  Phoebus  [']ti[r]ed*  in  Latonas  webs, 

Come^  courting  from  the  beautic  of  his  lodge;  70 

The  dulcet  tunes  of  frolicke  Mercuric  — 
Not*  all  the  wealth  heavens  treasurie  afFoords, — 
Should  make  me  leave  Lord  Lacic  or  his  love. 

Ethv.    I  have  leamd  at  Oxford,  then,  this  point  of  scbooles,  — 
jtblata''  causa.,  toliitur  efectui  :  75 

Lacie^  —  the  cause  that  Margret  cannot  love 
Nor  fix  her  liking  on  the  English  prince, — 
Take  him  away,  and  then  the  effects  will  faile. 
Villaine,  prepare  thy  selfe ;  for  I  will  bathe 
My  poinard  in  the  bosome  of  an  carle.  80 

Lade.    Rather  then  *  live  and  misse  fairc  Margret's  love  !  — 
Prince  Edward,  stop  not  at  the  fatall  doome. 
But  stabb  it  home  :  end  both  my  loves  and  life. 

Marg.    Brave  Prince  of  Wales,  honoured  for  royall  deeds, 
Twere  sinne  to  staine  fair  Venus  courts  with  blood ;  85 

»Cf.  jr..  K-.  "dolplun'.eje"  (H.  Doih.  VI.  S74)  i  "  purple  man, "  «c.  (H.  Dod». 
^1-  5'5i  iT>)-  Wud  nocea  n«eniblancc  of  U.  5&*66,  'lavoltu,'  'puipk  pUinet,' 
'Thetu,'  etc.,  to  Min^n  (Gnmn,  VI.  j6).  ■  Round  danca;  cf.  Bin,  /'.,iii.  5. 

•Cf.  Temi.  "ToaitHtaiti  .  .  .  Zeiwcnte,"  etc.  *  So  Dy.,  W.,  for '.tliied.'     ft  1, 

■''f  C  3>  f"'  [=  ine«rf.  Groan?].  *  So  Qfot.,  «nil  prob.  Greene.      Edi.,  'cune.' 

*Sa  QtiM..  Do.,  ind  prob.  Gicme.      Dy.,  W.,  'nor.' 

'  B  J.  —  g  I,  athaia.  '  In  jppotition  with  '  him,'  L  78.  •  thia 
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Loves  conquests  ends,  my  lord,  in  courtesic : 
Spare  Lacie,  gentle  Edward;   tet  me  die, 
For  so  both  you  and  he  doe  cease  your  loves. 

Edward.    Lacie  shall  die  as  traitor  to  his  lord. 

Lacit.    I  have  deserved  it,  Edward ;  act  it  well.  90 

Margrit.    What  hopes  the  prince  to  gaine  by  Lacies  death? 

Edward.    To  end  the  loves  twixt  him  and  Margeret. 

Marg.    Why,  thinks  King  Henries  sonne  that  Mai^ret's  love 
Hangs  in  the  uncertainc  ballance  of  proud  time? 
That  death  shall  make  a  discord  of  our  thoughts  ?  95 

No,  stab  the  carle,  and  fore  the  morning  sun 
Shall  vaunt  him  thrice  over  the  loftie  cast, 
Mai^ret  will  meet  her  Lacie  in  the  heavens. 

Lacie.    If  ought  betides  to  lovely  Marg[ajret 
That  wrongs  or  wrings  her  honour  from  content,  100 

Europes  rich  wealth  nor  Englands  monarchic 
Should  not  allure  Lacie  to  overlive  : 
Then,  Edward,  short  my  life,  and  end  her'  loves, 

Margret.    Rid  me,  and  keepe  a  friend  worth  many  loves. 

Lai'tt.    Nay,  Edward,  keepe  a  love  worth  many  friends.  105 

Margrtt.    And  if  thy  mind  be  such  as  fame  hath  hlazde, 
Then,  princely  Edward,  let  us  both  abide 
The  fatall  resolution  of  thy  rage  : 
Banish  thou  fancie,  and  imbracc  revenge, 

And  in  one  toombe  knit  both  our  carkases,  no 

Whose  hearts  were  linked  in  one  perfect  love. 

Edward  \aiide.'\     Edivard,  art  thou  that  famous  Prince  of  Wales, 
Who  at  Damasco  beat  the  Sarasens, 
And  broughtst  home  iriumphe  on  thy  launces  point? 
And  shall  thy  plumes  be  puld  by  Venus  downc  \  115 

Is  it  princely  to  dissever  lovers  leagues,^ 
To  part  such  friends  as  glorie  in  their  loves? 
Leave,  Ned,  and  make  a  vertue  of  this  fault. 
And  further  Peg  and  Lacie  in  their  loves: 

'  ^1-  'VI-  '  0>" '  ^  l>u'  Gr«rM  liked  ihc 
«Ji3,  calchingup'kivQ-  uf  I.   117, 
omiti  I.  117  altogether. 
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So  in  subduing  fancies  passion,  120 

Conquering  ihy  selfe  thou  getst  the  richest  spoilc. — 

Lacie,  rise  up.     Fairc  Peggie,  heeres  my  hand  : 

The  Prince  of  Wales  hath  conquered  all  his  thoughts, 

And  all  his  loves  he  yeeids  unto  the  earle. 

Lacie,  enjoy  the  maid  of  Fresingfield ;  125 

.Make  her  thy  Lincolne  countesse  at  the  church. 

And  Ned,  as  he  is  true  Plantagenet, 

Will  give  her  to  thee  franckly  for  thy  wife.* 

Lade.    Humbly  I  take  her  of  my  goveraigne. 
As  if  that  Edward  gave  me  Englands  right,  13O 

And  richt  me  with  the  Albion  diadem. 

Margret.    And  doth  the  English  prince*  mean  true? 
Will  he  vouchsafe  to  cease  his  former  loves. 
And  yeeld  the  title  of  a  countric  maid 
Unto  Lord  Lacie.'  135 

Edward.    1  will,  faire  Peggie,  as  I  am  true  lord. 

Marg.    Then,  lordly  sir,  whose  conquest  is  as  great, 
In  conquering  love,  as  Cxsars  victories, 
Mai^ret,  as  milde  and  humble  in  her  thoughts 
As  was  Aspatia^  unco  Cirus  selfe,  140 

Yeeids  thanks,  and,  next  Lord  Lacie,  doth  inshrine 
Edward  the  second  secret  in  her  heart. 

Edw.    Gramercie,  Peggie  ;  —  ntftv  that  vowcs  are  past. 
And  that  your  loves  are  not  to*  be  revolt,* 

Once,  Lacie,  friendes  againe.      Come,  we  will  post  145 

To  Oxford;  for  this  day  the  king  is  there. 
And  brings  for  Edward  Castile  Ellinor, 
Peggie,  I  must  go  see  and  view  my  wife: 
I  pray  God  I  like  her  as  1  loved  thee.^ 
Beside,  Lord  Lincolne,  we  shall  heare  dispute  150 

■  With  II.  25,  lIl-llS,  compare  Campaipt,  V.  iv.  ■  Appendix  C,  1  A. 

*  MiJio  of  Phocva,  wlram  Cyiiu  the  Younger  uiol  to  cill  Aipuii.  See  Plutucb'i 
PtrKlii,  mi  Ariextrtii.      Want,  *  Q  I  oniiti.      Q  ]  nippliti 

*  Rfvoltnl  =  overturned.  If  timitir  liienl  tnnBference  of  Litin  wordi  weie  not  coouDon 
among  ELiubethani,  one  might  luggeit  ■  revokt,'  i.e.  'lenonnced,'  citing  liv.  7S,  "1  vna 
that  nuy  noc  be  rcvoii,"  and  Sir  Gjom.  end  Sir  Qam  -  — 
which  liull  caiuc  thji  wretched  curpie  ihii  life  for  to  m>r 
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Twixt  Frier  Bacon  and  learned  Vandermast. 
Peggie,  weele  leave  you  for  a  wecke  or  two. 

Margrit.    As  it  please  Lord  Lacie:  but  loves  foolish  looks 
Thinke  footsteps  miles  and  minuOes  to  be  boures. 

Lacie.   lie  hasten,  P^gie,  to  make  short  retume. —  155 

But  please  your  honour  goc  unto  the  lodge, 
We  shall  have  butter,  cheese,  and  venison ; 
And  yesterday  I  brought  for  Marg[a]rct 
A  lustic  bottle  of  neat  clarrct  wine: 
Thus  can  we  feast  and  entertatne  your  grace.  160 

Edward,    Tls  cheere.  Lord  Lacie,  for  an  empcrour, 
If  he  respect  the  person  and  the  place. 
Come,  let  us  in ;   for  I  will  all  this  night 
Ride  post  untill  I  come  to  Bacons  cell.  Bxtum. 

[Scetie  Ninth.     Oxford.'] 
Enter  HiHRiE,  Emperour,  CAanLt,  Ellinor,  VANDCRMMrr,  Bungay. 

Empermr.    Trust  me,  Plantagenet,  these  Oxford  schooles 
Are  richly  seated  neere  the  river  stde : 
The  mountaincs '  full  of  fat  and  fallow  decrc. 
The  bailing*  pastures  laid*  with  kine  and  flocks, 
The  townc  gorgeous  with  high  built  colledges,  5 

And  schollers  seemely  in  their  grave  attire. 
Learned  in  searching  principles  of  art. — 
What  is  thy  judgement,  Jaquis  Vandermast  ? 

Fandtrmatt.    That  lordly  are  the  buildings  of  the  townc, 
Spatious  the  romes,  and  full  of  pleasant  walkes;  lO 

But  for  the  doctors,  how  that  they  be  learned, 
It  may  be  meanly,  for  ought  I  can  heere. 

Bungay.    I  tell  thee.  Germane,  Haspurge  holds  none  such. 
None  red  so  dccpe  as  Oxenford  containes: 
There  are  within  our  accademicke  state  15 

ICumnor,    Hinluc;,    Cuddadon,   Shutavcr,  nc,  cm  hinlly  be  ulkd  mounniiM.     The 
Empenwr  reoUi  the  progrea  ova  the  ChiJtemi,  or  Grrcne  ronuncef. 
■  NuCriciool ;   cf.  baltlii  ind  kalln. 
•  gtm..  Do.      PoiaWj  ineam  'covered.'      But  prohnbly  tnUpdnt  fe  'bde* :  —  Dy.,  W. 
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Men  that  may  lecture  it  in  Germante 

To  all  the  doctors  of  ypur  Belgicke  schools. 

Htntie.   Stand  to  him,  Bungay,  charme  this  Vandermast, 
And  I  will  use  thee  as  a  royall  Icing. 

Vandtrmaft.    Wherein  darest  thou  dispute  with  me  ?  20 

Bungay.   In  what  a  doctor  and  a  friar  can. 

fandermatt.    Before  rich  Europes  worthies  put  thou  forth 
The  doubtfull  question  unto  Vandermast. 

Bungay.    Let  it  be  this,  —  Whether  the  spintes  of  piromancie  or 
geomancie  be  most  predominant  in  magick  ?  25 

Vander.    I  say,  of  piromancie. 

Bungay.    And  I,  of  geomancie. 

Vander.    The  cabbalists  that  wright  of  magick  spels. 
As  Hermes,'  Melchie,'  and  Pichagoras, 

Aflirme  that,  mongst  the  quadruplicitie  30 

Of  elemcntall  essence,  terra  is  but  thought 
To  be  a  punctum  squared  to^  the  rest ; 
And  that  the  compasse  of  ascending  eliments 
Exceed  in  bignesse  as  they  doe  in  height; 

Judging  the  concave  circle  of  the  sonne  35 

To  hold  the  rest  in  his  circom  fere  nee. 
If,  then,  as  Hermes  saies,  the  fire  be  grcatst. 
Purest,  and  onely  givcth  shape  to  spirites 
Then  must  these  demones  that  haunt  that  place 
Be  every  way  supcriour  to  the  rest.  40 

Bungay.    I  reason  not  of  elementall  shapes. 
Nor  tell  I  of  the  concave  lattitudes. 
Noting  their  essence  nor  their  qualitie. 
But  of  the  spirites  that  piromancie  calles. 

And  of  the  vigour  of  the  geomanticke  fiends.  45 

I  tell  thee.  Germane,  magicke  haunts  the  grounds,* 
And  those  strange  necromantick  spels 
That  worke  such  shewes  and  wondering  in  the  world 
Are  acted  by  those  geomanticke  spintes 
That  Hermes  calleth  terra  filii,  50 

'  Tridtwfiitio.  *  PorphjTy.  •  ui  itom  a 

Do  — Df.  uhI  W.,  '  iraund.'     The  *•  '  nuf  bivc  betn  al 
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The  fierie  spirits  arc  but  transparant  shades, 

That  lightly  passe  as  heralts  to  beare  newes.; 

But  earthly  fiends,  closd  in  the  lowest  deepe, 

Dissever  mountaines,  if  they  be  but  chargd, 

Being  more  grose  and  massie  in  their  power.  55 

Vander.    Rather  these  earthly  geomantike  spirits 
Arc  dull  and  like  the  place  where  they  remaine; 
For  when  proud  Lucipher  fell  from  the  heavens. 
The  spirites  and  angels  that  did  sin  witb  him, 
Retaind  their  locall  essence  as  their  faults,  60 

All  subject  under  Lunas  continent ; 
They  which  offended  lesse  hang^  in  the  fire. 
And  second  faults  did  rest  within  the  aire; 
But  Lucifer  and  bis  proud  hearted  fiends 

Were  throwne  into  the  center  of  the  earth,  63 

Having  lesse  understanding  than  the  rest. 
As  having  greater  sinne  and  lesser  grace. 
Therfore  such  grosse  and  earthly  spirits  doe  serve 
For  juglers,  witches,  and  vild'  sorcerers; 

Whereas  the  piromantiJce  genii*  70 

Are  mightie,  swift,  and  of  farre  reaching  power. 
But  graunt  that  gcomancie  hath  most  force; 
Bungay,  to  please  these  mightie  potentates, 
Proove  by  some  instance  what  thy  art  can  doe. 

Bungay,    I  will.  75 

Empir.    Now,  English  Harry,  here  begins  the  game; 
We  shall  see  sport  betweene  these  learned  men, 

Vandermast.    What  wilt  thou  doc  ? 

Bung.    Shew  thee  the  tree,  leavd  with  refined  gold, 
Wheron  the  fearfuU  dragon  held  his  seate,  80 

That  watcht  the  garden  cald  Hesperides* 
Subdued  and  wonne  by  conquering  Hercules. 

f^andermast.    Well  done !  * 

1  Ql«.  and  Do.  —  Dy.  and  W.,  'hung.' 

»Dy.  »nd  W.,  'vile.'      But  '  Vild  ■  ii  tommon  ;  ■«  F  ^.,3  A.  W.  A.,Sp  Gifn.ac- 
•Q  i,iimn.  *  Most  oTouroM  wnter*  use  Hap.  u  tlie  name <^ i  plJ'-< 

»  Ironically,      Edt.  pl»ce  afiir  the  !t»ge  diimtion  ;  but  the  Qt«.  nuy  Und. 
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Htre  BuNOAY  eeifJMres,  and  the  Tree  apptarei  tcitb  the  Dragen  sbealing  Jirt. 

Hmrie.    What  say  you,  royall  lordings,!  to  my  frier  f 
Hath  he  not  done  a  point  of  cunning  skiti  ?  85 

Vander.    £ch  scholter  in  the  nicromantikc  spcU 
Can  doe  as  much  as  Bungay  hath  performd : 
But  as  Alcmenas  basterd  ras'd^  this  tree, 
So  will  I  raise  him  up  as  when  he  lived, 

And  cause  him  pull  the  dragon  from  his  seate,  90 

And  teare  the  branches  peecemealc  from  the  roote.  ^ 
Hercules  !    Prodi^  prodi^  Hercules  ! 

Hercules  appearts  in  bis  Liens  skin. 

Herculfs.    ^is  me  vult  ? 

Vandtrmoit.    Joves  bastard  sonne,  thou  Libian  Hercules, 
Pull  off  the  sprigs  from  off*  the  Hesperian,  tree,  95 

As  once  thou  didst  to  win  the  golden  fruit. 

Htreules.    Fiat. 

Heere  be  begins  it  breaie  ibe  brantbes. 

Vander,    Now,  Bungay,  if  thou  canst  by  magicke  charme 
The  6eiid,  appearing  like  great  Hercules, 

From  pulling  downe  the  branches  of  the  tree,  100 

Then  art  thou  worthy '  to  be  counted  learned. 

Bungety.    I  cannot. 

Vander.    Cease,  Hercules,  untill  I  give  thee  charge.  — 
Mightie  commander  of  this  English  He, 

Henrie,  come  from  the  stout  Plantagenets,  105 

Bungay  is  learned  enough  to  be  a  frier; 
But  to  compare  with  Jaquis  Vandermast, 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  must  go  seeke  their  celles 
To  find  a  man  to  match  him  in  his  art. 

I  have  given  nan-plus  to  the  Paduans,  lio 

To  them  of  Sien,"  Florence,  and  Bologna,' 
Rcimes,^  Louain,  and  faire  Rotherdam, 

>  Q],  ■tordlingi.'     >  nicd.     '  SoQ  3.    Q  l,pre£i.     *  G.  would ocniC.       'Q  i,vitrrbj. 

*  Simiu.     For  metR,  Appendix  D,  \ ;  ht  ihil  of  1.  lid,  B,  1  ;  of  II.  no,  148,  161, 

C,H;  of],  119,  B,  t.  '  So  Q  J,      y  I ,  Bcltgiu.         '  Tnu  and  mate,  AppenJx  E 
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Franckford,  Lutrech,'  and  Orleance : 
And  now  musi  HenrJe,  if  he  do  me  right, 

Crowne  tne  with  laurell,  as  they  all  have  done.  US 

Enter  Bacon. 

Baan.    All  haile  to  this  roiali  companie,' 
That  sit  to  heare  and  see  this  strange  dispute !  — - 
Bungay,  how  stands!  thou  as  a  man  amazd  p 
What,  hath  the  Germane  acted  more  than  thou  ? 

Vandermaii.    What  art  thou  that  questions  thus?*  120 

Bacon.    Men  call  me  Bacon. 

Vander.    Lordly  thou  lookest,  as  if  that  thou  wen  learnd  ; 
Thy  countenance  as  if  science  held  het  seate 
Bctweenc  the  circled  arches  of  thy  browes. 

Henrie.    Now,  Monarcks,  hath   the  Germain   found   his  match. 

Emptrour.  Bestirre  thee,  Jaquis,  take  not  now  the  foile,'  126 
Least  thou  docst  loose  what  foretime  thou  didst  gaine. 

Fandtrmail.    Bacon,  wilt  thou  dispute  ? 

Bacon.    Noe,*  unlesse  he  were  more  learnd  than  Vandermast : 
For  yet,  tell  me,  what  hast  thou  done?  130 

Vandermast.    Raisd  Hercules  to  ruinate  that  tree 
That  Bongay  mounted  by  his  magicke  spels. 
■  Bacon.    Set  Hercules  to  worke. 

Vander,    Now,  Hercules,  I  charge  thee  to  thy  taske ; 
Pull  off  the  golden  branches  from  the  roote.  135 

Hercules.    I  dare  not.      Seest  thou  not  great  Bacon  hecre, 
Whose  frowne  doth  act  more  than  thy  magicke  can  ? 

Vandermast.    By  all  the  thrones,  and  dominations, 
Vertucs,  powers,  and  mightie  hierarchies,* 
I  charge  thee  to  obey  to  Vandermast.  140 

Hercules.    Bacon,  that  bridles  headstrong  Belcephon, 
And  rules  Asmenoth,  guider  of  the  north, 
Bindes  me  from  yeelding  unto  Vandermast. 

'  So  gto).  Dy,  and  G.,  '  Unwht  [Pjrii]  tni  ■  Ray  ind  Wud,  '  haaat  ind  O  '  j 
the  compostor  hiving  fvotni)!)'  been  ihunted  by  Ihe  ui  from  Mi.  '  Lutetii '  into  *  UtRch.* 
Dekket  (pell)  tht  luta  ■  Utrich  '  {-j  D.  S.  1606).  Lutttia  (01  P>m)  hu  been  lintij  men- 
ttonnd  in  iv.   ;o  ;  wham  Unecht  wu  not  yet  i  univenity  town. 

«Seen.  6,  p.473.  'Mar.  W,(««rfSo.  (1570),  "Noleiraj/wfcdothimke.Wle." 

*  O  I,  berarcbiti. 
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Htn.    How  now,  Vandermast !  have  you  met  with  your  match  ? 

Vandermait,    Never  before  wast  knowne  to  Vandennast  145 

That  men  held  devils  in  such  obedient  awe. 
Bacon  doth  more  than  art,  or  els  I  faile. 

Empereur.    Why,  Vandermast,  art  thou  overcome  ?  - — 
Bacon,  dispute  with  him,  and  trie  his  skill. 

Bacm,    I  come'  not,  Monarckes,  for  to  hold  dispute        ,       150 
With  such  a  novice  as  is  Vandermast; 
I  came'  to  have  your  royalties  to  dine 
With  Frier  Bacon  heere  in  Brazennose} 
And,  for  this  Germane  troubles  but  the  place. 
And  holds  this  audience  with  a  long  suspence,  155 

lie  send  him  to  his  accademie  hence. — 
Thou,  Hercules,  whom  Vandermast  did  raise. 
Transport  the  Germane  unto  Haspurge  straight, 
That  he  may  tearne  by  travaile,  gainst  the  spring,' 
More  secret  doomes  and  aphorisms  of  art.  1 60 

Vanish  the  tree,  and  thou  away  with  him ! 

Exit  the  Spirit  with  Vandermast  and  the  Trei. 

Emperour.    Why,  Bacon,  whether  docst  thou  send  him  ? 

Baean.    To  Haspurge:  there  your  highnesse  at  returne 
Shall  finde  the  Germane  in  his  studie  safe. 

Henrie.    Bacon,  thou  hast  honoured  England  with  thy  skill,    165 
And  made  faire  Oxford  famous  by  thine  art : 
I  will  be  English  Henrie  to  thy  selfe;  — 
But  tell  me,  shall  we  dine  with  thee  to-day  ? 

Baem.    With  me,  my  lord;  and  while  I  fit  my  cheere, 
See  where  Prince  Edward  comes  to  welcome  you,  170 

Gratious  as  *  the  morning  starre  of  heaven.  [^Exit. 

Eater  Edward,  Lacie,  Warren,  Ermibie. 

Emperaur.    Is  this  Prince  Edward,  Henries  royall  sonne  ? 
How  maniall  is  the  tigure  of  his  face ! 
Yet  lovely  and  beset  with  amorets.^ 

'SoQto*.  —  Dj.  and  W,  iltn  'c»me.'  »  So  edi.  — Qw*.,  'fn'gi, 

*So  Q  i,  mi  tOl,  tni  (\  thinky  Q  l.~G.  'come.'  •  Appendix  C,  I  a 

'  Lotv-kindlinglooki;  cf.  xii.  S.    Dyce.    Soilu  Nmrrno  Laii,  "wilicamoreRaoTa  cuitiaa." 
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Henrif.    Ned,  where  hast  thou  been  ?  175 

Edward.    At.Framingham,  my  lord,  to  trie  your  buckes 
If  they  could  scape  the  '  teisers  or  the  toJle. 
But  hearing  of  these  lor<Jly  potentates 
Landed,  and  prograst  up  to  Oxford  towne, 

I  posted  to  give  entenaine  to  them :  180 

Chiefe  tp  the  Almaine  monarkc;   next  to  him, 
And  joynt  with  him,  Castile  and  Saxonie 
Are  welcome  as  they  may  be  to  the  English  court. 
Thus  for  the  men  :  but  see,  Venus  appeares, 

Or  one  that  overmatcheth  *  Venus  in  her  shape  !  185 

Sweete  Ellinor,  beauties  highswelling  pride. 
Rich  natures  glorie  and  her  wealth  at  once, 
Faire-of  all  faires,  welcome  to  Albion; 
Welcome  to  me,  and  welcome  to  thine  ownc. 
If  that  thou  dainst  the  welcome  from  my  selfe.  190 

EUinor.    Martiall  Plantagenet,  Henries  high  minded  sonne. 
The  marke  that  Ellinor  did  count  her  aime, 
I  liktc  thee  fore  I  saw  thee :  now  I  love, 
And  so  as  in  so  short  a  time  I  may ; 

Yet  so  as  time  shall  never  breake  that  so,  195 

And  therefore  so  accept  of  Ellinor. 

Castilt.    Feare  not,  my  lord,  this  couple  will  agree. 

If  love  may  creepe  into  their  wanton  eyes: 

And  therefore,  Edward,  I  accept  thee  heere. 

Without  suspencc,  as  my  adopted  sonne.  aoo 

Henrie.    Let  me  that  joy  in  these  consorting  greets. 
And  glorie  in  these  honors  done  to  Ned, 
Yeeld  thankes  for  all  these  favours  to  my  sonne. 
And  rest  a  true  Plantagenet  to  all. 

Enter  Miles  aitb  a  chtb  and  trenchers  and  sah. 

Milti.  Salvett,  omnes  rtgeSy  that  govern  yoMr  gregis^  205 

In  Saxonie  and  Spaine,  in  England  and  in  Almaine! 
For  all  this  froHcke  rable  must  I  cover  the*  table 
With  trenchers,salt, and  clothj  and  then  lookeforyourbroth. 

'Qi,(itv.  *  G.  orniu  '  over.'      Set  Appendii  Z>,  3  ^.  *  U.  loj-109,  a  pa* 
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Emptreur.    What  pleasant  fellow  is  this  ? 

Htnrie.    Tis,  my  lord,  Doctor  Bacons  poore  scholler.  2io 

Miles  \asidi\ .  My  maister  hath  made  mc  sewer  '  of  these  great 
lords ;  and,  God  knowes,  I  am  as  serviceable  at  a  table  as  a  sow  is 
under  an  apple-tree:  tis  no  matter;  their  cheere shall  not  be  great, and 
therefore  what  skils  where  the  salt  stand,  before  or  behinde  ?     [Exii,'\ 

CaitiU.    These  schoUers  knowes  more  skill  in  actiomes,  215 

How  to  use  quips  and  sleights  of  sophistrie. 
Than  for  to  cover  courtly  for  a  king. 

[^r]rti«r  Miles  tei/b  a  menage  affoitage  end  hr»th  ;  and,  after  him. 

Miles.  Spill,  sir?  why,  doe  you  thinke  I  never  carried  twopeny 
chop*  before  in  my  life? 

By  your  leave,  mbile  decus,  for  here  comes  Doctor  Bacons  petusf 
Being  in  his  full  ^e  to  carrie  a  messe  of  pottage.  221 

BacM.    Lordings,  admire  not  if  your  cheere  be  this, 
For  we  must  keepe  our  accademicke  fare ; 
No  riot  where  Philosophic  doth  raine  : 

And  therefore,  Henrie,  place  these  potentates,  225 

And  bid  them  fall  unto  their  fmgall  cates. 

Emp.    Pr^umptuous  Frier!  what,  scofFst  thou  at  a  king  ? 
What,  doest  thou  taunt  us  with  thy  pesants  fare. 

And  give  us  cates  fit*  for  countrey  swaines  ? 

Henrie,  proceeds  this  jest  of  thy  consent,  230 

To  twit  us  with  such  ^  a  pittance  of  such  price  ? 
Tell  mc,  and  Fredencke  will  not  greeve  thefe]  long. 

Henrie.    By  Henries  honour,  and  the  royall  faith 
The  English  monarcke  beareth  to  his  friend, 

I  knew  not  of  the  frier's  feeble  fare,  235 

Nor  am  I  pleasd  he  entertaines  you  thus. 


1  Oik  who  ica  the  nbk  ;   Fr.  aiiwr.      So  Firtcha,  S.  a  W.  III.  1.      (Cnnrr.) 

I  Chopped  mat  in  btoih  f  {  N.  E.  D.).  •  U.  110-111,  u  proK  in  gtot. 

*  Wagner  Mppto  '  bui '  before  '  for  '  {  ihe  empenr  nipplied  a  gulp  o(  ntgc  before  '  In.* 

mit  *  a. '     TUi  Bnoothing  out  of  ibe  »in 
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Bacon.    Content  thee,  Fredericke,  for  I  shewd  the'  cates. 
To  let  thee  see  how  schollers  use  to  fecdc ; 

How  little  meate  refines  our  English  wits, 

Miles,  take  away,  and  let  it  be  thy  dinner.  240 

Milet.    Marry,  sir,  I  wil.     This  day  shall  be  a  festival  day  with  me;' 
For  I  shall  exceed  in  the  highest  degree.  [Exit  Miles.} 

Bacon,    I  tell  thee,  monarch,  all  the  Germane  peercs 
Could  not  afFoord  thy  entertainment  such, 

So  roiall  and  so  full  of  maiestie,  245 

As  Bacon  will  present  to  Fredericke ; 
The  basest  waiter  that  attends  thy  cups 
Shall  be  in  honours  greater  than  thy  selfe; 
And  for  thy  cates,  rich  Alexandria  drugges* 

Fccht  by  carveils*  from  Acgypts  richest  straights,  250 

Found  in  the  wealthy  strond  of  AflHca, 
Shall  royallize  the  table  of  my  king; 
Wines  richer  than  the  Gyptian  courtisan 
Quaft  to  Augustus  kingly  countermatch, 

Slfalbe  carrowst  in  English  Henries  feasts;  355 

Candie  shall  yeeld  the  richest  of  her  canes ; 
Persia,  downe  her  volga^  by  canows. 
Send  down  the  secrets  of  her  spicerie; 
The  Africkc  dates,  mirabolanes*  of  Spaine, 

Conserves  and  suckets^  from  Tiberias,  260 

Cates  from  Judea,  choiser  than  the  lampe " 

<  So  Qua.  uid  G.      Do.,  ■  tbec  '  ;  Djr.  uid  W.,  'tboe'  unneuHiil;. 
■  Dy.  ind  W.,  "Thii  .   .   .  me,"  ■  i  rcnc 

<  A  imill,  light,  and  Eut  ihipj   canvel  (N.  E.  D.). 

*  "  ThJB,"  obsCTvet  my  frienil,  Mr.  W.  N.  Lctaom,  '■  ii  much  u  if  France  WBC  W  amd 
clarcr  and  buigundy.  down  her  Thainca."  Dyce.  Quoted  u  with  apjmnl  by  G.  and  W. 
Bui  may  not  Oiceiw  indulge  in  a  figure  of  ipecch  !  Ttw  Volga  wia  the  [y|Hcal  gnat  rirer  of  the 
EliiabMhant,  (bdr  Amazon  or  Misanpp  j  and  ii  here  uacd  for  the  Euphraia  by  inioDoii  ' 
SJ  1  doca  not  capitalin  (hit  vtlga,  and  ihe  emphaai  i>  on  bir.      Sec  Appendix  ^  >  c 

*  So  in  Onene'i  Nar.  Dium.  Onamgi,     Qtoa.  and  Do.,  mirtU/ti. 

'  Dyce  reganb  the  paaaage  u  mutilated.  Mllferd'i  '  balm  '  doea  not  fit  the  aeoae. 
•lampiEy'  (Iram  W.  Bell  and  Fleay),  lee  Ward.  I  think  that  explanitioD  ii  good; 
Greene  ii  not  aTcrv  to  cMning  worda,  and  if  be  ii  tnnabting  mur^rta  by  '  lamp,'  tbe  tigu 
the  neit  fitM  ioggeKi  tbat  >  paronomiiii  miy  hare  won  liior  with  him  by  reaaoa  of  i 

deiivation  from  Xa/twpil  [k.  the  Lamprii,  a  MlSam  deep-aea  ftih). 
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That  fiered  Rome  with  sparkes  of  gluttoniCj 

Shall  bewtifie  the  board  for '  Fredericke : 

And  therfore  grudge  not  at  a  frier's  feast.  [Exeaat.^ 


[Scene  Tenth.     Near  the  Keepers  lodge  in  Fresingjleki.'] 
Eater  twe  geatkmea,  Laubert  aad  Serlsby  '  nilb  the  Keeper. 

Lambert.    Come,  frolicke  keeper  of  our  lieges  game, 
Whose  table  spred  hath  ever  venison 
And  jacks  '  of  wines  to  welcome  passengers. 
Know  I  am  in  love  with  jolly  Marg[a]ret, 

That  ovcr-shincs  our  damsels  as  the  moonc  < 

Oarkneth  the  brightest  sparkles  of  the  night. 
In  Laxfield  *  heere  my  land  and  living  lies : 
lie  make  thy  daughter  joynter  ^  of  it  all. 
So  thou  consent  to  give  her  to  my  wife ; 
And  I  can  spend  five  hundreth  markes  a  yeare.  ii 

Serlhie.    I  am  the  landslord,*  Keeper,  of  thy  hold*. 
By  coppic  all  thy  living  lies  in  me^ 
Laxfield  did  never  see  mc  raise  my  due : 
I  will  infeofe  faire  Marg  [a]  ret  in  all. 
So  she  will  take  her  to  a  lustie  squire.  i 

Keeper.    Now,  courteous  gent[ijls,  if  the  keepers  girle 
Hath  pleasd  the  liking  fancie  of  you  both, 
And  with  her  beutie  hath  subdued  your  thoughts, 
Tis  doubtfull  to  decide  the  question. 

It  joyes  me  that  such  men  of  great  esteeme  2< 

Should  lay  their  liking  on  this  base  estate, 
And  that  her  state  should  grow  so  fortunate 
To  be  a  wife  to  meaner  men  than  you  : 
But  sith  such  squires  will  stoop  to  keepers  fce,^ 
I  will,  to  avoid  displeasure  of  you  both,  2 

Call  Margret  forth,  and  she  shall  make  her  choise.  Exit 

1  W.  dten  R>  <  of.'  *  Six  miles  K.  E.  of  Fnmlinghun.  '  cMtc 

*Q  I,  Sertij.  '  jointure  or  jmntnw.      WagiMT. 

*piicbBi  oftAix,  'bhckepoti.'  *  Q  ]  and  cdi.     Q  t,  Imlari. 
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Lambert.    Content,^  —  Keeper;  send  bcr  unto  us. 
Why,  Serlsby,  is  thy  wife  so  lately  dead, 
Are  all  thy  loves  so  lightly  passed  over, 
As  thou  canst  wed  before  the  ycare  be*  out  ?  30 

Serlsby.    I  live  not,  Lambert,  to  content  the  dead, 
Nor  was  I  wedded  but  for  life  to  her ; 
The  grave*  ends  and  begins  a  maiicd  state. 

Enter  Marc  ret. 

Lambert.    Peggie,  the  lovelie  flower  of  all  townes, 
Suffolks  fair  Hellen,  and  rich  Englands  star,  35 

Whose  beautie,  tempered  with  her  huswlterie, 
Males  England  tallce  of  merry  Frisingtield  ! 

Serlsby.    I  cannot  tricke  it  up  with  poesies, 
'Nor  paint  my  passions  with  comparisons, 

Nor  tell  a  tale*  of  Phebus  and  his  love's ;  40 

But  this  beleve  me,  —  Laxfield  here  is  mine. 
Of  auncient  rent  seven  hundred  pounds  a  yeare. 
And  if  thou  canst  but  iove  a  countrie  squire, 
I  will  infeoffe  thee,  Marg[a]ret,  in  all : 
I  cannot  Hatter^  trie  me,  if  thou  please.  4S 

Mar.    Brave  neighbouring  squires,  the  stay  of  SufFolks  clime, 
A  keepers  daughter  is  too  base  in  gree' 
To  match  with  men  accoumpted  of  such  worth: 
But  might  I  not  displease,  I  would  reply, 

Lambtrt.    Say,  Peggy  ;    nought  shall  make  us  discontent.  50 

Mar.    Then,  gentils,  note  that  love  hath  little  stay. 
Nor  can  the  flames  that  Venus  sets  on  iire 
Be  kindled  but  by  fancies  motion  :- 
Then  pardon,  gentils,  if  a  maids  reply 

Be  doubtful,  while  I  have  debated  with  my  selfe  55 

Who,  or  of  whome,  love  shall  constraine  me  like, 

•  G.  '  Conteni  ibti,"  by  amlogy  with  ii.  137,  x.  73.  Bui  the  meaniiig  u  "We  m 
ntiifKd."  Malone  on  the  margin  of  hit  1630  quuto  (Bodl.  ]  luggem  'good  '  ifts  *  Content. ' 
Sec  Appendix  C,  l  t  (01  ictentiDn  of  Q  i,  u  ibove. 

»W.nadi'ii.'  *Qt,gravtt.  •  g  i,  UiV. 

•So  Do.,  Dy.,  W.,  uidG.  — g  I,  lUucburt. 
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S*rUby.    Let  it  be  me;  and  trust  me,  Marg[a]ret, 
The  meads  invironed  with  the  silver  streames, 
Whose  batling  pastures  fatneth '  all  my  flockes, 
Yeelding  forth  fleeces  stapled  ^  with  such  woole  6o 

As  Lempstcr  cannot  ycclde  more  finer  stuffe, 
And  fortie  kine  with  faire  and  burnisht  ^  heads, 
With  strouting  *  duggs,  that  paggle  ^  to  the  ground. 
Shall  serve  thy  da[i]ry,  if  thou  wed  with  me. 

Lambert.    Let  passe  the  countrie  wealth,  as  flocks  and  kine,     65 
And  lands  that  wave  with  Certs  golden  shcves, 
Filling  my  barnes  with  plentie  of  the  fieldes  -, 
But,  Peggie,  if  thou  wed  thy  selfe  to  me. 
Thou  shah  have  garments  of  imbrodred  silke, 

Lawnes,  and  rich  networks  for  thy  head  attyre :  70 

Costlie  shalbe  thy  fa[i]re  abiliments, 
If  thou  wilt  be  but  Lamberts  loving  wife. 

Margret.    Content  you,  gentles,  you  have  proferd  faire. 
And  more  than  fits  a  countrie  maids  degree : 

But  give  me  leave  to  counsaile  me  a  time,  75 

For  fancie  bloomes  not  at  the  first  assault ; 
Give  me  ...  8  but  ten  days'  respite,  and  I  will  replye, 
Which  or  to  whom  my  selfe  affectionats. 

Serlsby.    Lambert,  I  tell  thee,  thourt  importunate ; 
Such  beautie  fits  not  such  a  base  esquire:  80 

It  is  for  Serlsby  to  have  Marg[a]ret. 

Lamb.    Thinkst  thou  with  wealth  to  overreach  me? 
Serlsby,  I  scome  to  brooke  thy  country  braves : 
I  dare  thee,  coward,  to  maintaine  this  wrong. 
At  dint  of  rapier,  single  in  the  field.  85 

Serlskf.   He  aunswere,  Lambert,  what  I  have  avoucht.  — 
Margret,  farewel;  another  time  shall  serve.  Exit  Serlsby. 

Lambert.    lie  follow.  —  Peggie,  farewell  to  thy  selfe; 
Listen  how  well  He  answer  for  thy  love.  Exit  Lambert. 

^  (2  I  reuinfii.      Do,,  Dy.  object  lo  thii  common  ktrm  of  the  pLurak. 

*  CowninK  of  wool  fit  fix  tbc  marlul,  luch  u  Leominuer  (in  Heretbnkhin)  cannot  excel. 

*  So  QiM,      Bui  Do.,  '  fumiih'd.'  *  protubennt.  *  lung  nnying  j 
pcrhapa  hjr  a  telocoping  of '  paddle  *  and  'waggle.'      Ward  tuf^eiti  fuiionof  paddle  *  and  'ba|, 

*  She  paiaa  to  think,      Djr.  would  amit  '  Gire  me. '      But  kc  Appeadu  i>,  3  «. 
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Margtrtt.    How  fonunc  tempers  lucky  happes  with  frowns,     90 
And  wrongs '  me  with  the  sweets  of  my  delight ! 
Love  is  my  btisse,  and  love  is  now  my  bale. 
Shall  I  be  Hellen  in  my  forward  '  fates, 
As  I  am  Hellen  in  my  matchles  hue, 

And  set  rich  SufFolkc  with  my  face  afire  \  95 

If  lovely  Lacic  were  but  with  his  Peggy  ? 
The  cloudie  darckcnesse  of  his  bitter  frowne 
Would  check  the  pride  of  those  aspiring  squires. 
Before  the  terme  of  ten  dayes  be  expired. 

When  as  they  looke  for  aunswere  of  their  loves,  100 

My  lord  will  come  to  merry  Frisingheld, 
And  end  their  fancies  and  their  follies  both. — 
Til  when,  Pc^ic,  be  blith  and  of  good  checrc. 

Enter  a  Post  taitb  a  Utter  and  a  hag  «fg»U. 

P>>si.    Fair  lovely  damsell,  which  way  leads  this  path? 
How  might  I  post  me  unto  Frisingiield .'  105 

Which  footpath  leadeth  to  the  keepers  lodge? 

Margeret.    Your  way  is  ready,  and  this  path  is  right : 
My  selfe  doe  dwell  hereby  in  Frisingfield ; 
And  if  the  keeper  be  the  man  you  seekc, 
I  am  his  daughter :  may  I  know  the  cause  ? 

Past.    Lovely,  and  once  beloved  of  my  lord,^ 
No  mcrvaile  if  his  eye  was  lodgd  so  low. 
When  brighter  bewtie  is  not  In  the  heavens: 
The  Lincolne  earle  hath  sent  you  letters  here. 
And,  with  them,  just  an  hundred  pounds  in  gold.  I15 

Sweete,  bonny  wench,  read  them,  and  make  reply. 

Margret.    The  scrowls  that  Jove  sent  Danae, 
Wrapt  in  rich  closures  of  fine  burnisht  gold, 
Were  not  more  welcome  than  these  lines  10  me. 
Tell  me,  whilst  that  I  doe  unrip  the  seales,  120 

Lives  Lacie  well  ?  how  fares  my  lovely  lord  ? 

Patt,    Well,  if  that  wealth  may  make  men  to  live  well. 

'  D)r.  ^eria  '  wringt.'     No. 

*  Sc  QtM. ;  but  eiU.  ToA  '  frowud,'  which  Qkd.  have  Id  1.  141 ;  but '  fi»winl '  wa  com- 
mon  in  [ha  kdh.     Cf.  Stkmut,  11.  184,  171,  119*,  1J4I. 
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The  Utter  end  Maroket  reads  it. 
Tbt  iltCMti  ff  the  Almand  tree  grtw  ia  a  night,  and  vanish  in  a  mtme  ; 
the  fiiti  bttmere^  (^''■'  ^*ii*')'  '"^^  ^'fi  with  the  San,  and  die  with  the 
dew !  fancie  that  ilippetb  in  with  a  geje,  gtetb  tut  teith  a  toinki ;  and  tM 
timely  hves  have  ever  the  shortest  length.  I  xorite  this  as  thy  grefe,  and  my 
/eUy,  aba  at  Fris'mgfield  lavd  that  which  time  hath  taught  mi  to  bi  bsit 
meant  dainties :  tjis  are  dissemblers,  and  fancie  is  but  queasit  ,■  therefore 
kntw,  Margret,  I  have  chtsen  a  Spanish  Ladie  to  be  my  wife,  ibeefe  waight- 
ing  wtman  It  the  Princesse  Ellinour ,-  a  Lady  faire,  and  no  lesse  faire  than 
thy  se^i,  honorable  and  wealthy.  In  that  J  forsake  thee,  I  leave  thee  tt 
thine  own  liking  i  and  for  thy  dowrie  I  have  sent  thee  an  hundred  pounds ; 
and  ever  assure  thee  of  my  favour,  which  shall  availe  thee  and  thine  mueh. 

Farewell.  .,,,!.■  .. 

Not  tbme,  nar  his  ewne, 

Edward  Lacie. 

Fond  AtB,  doomcr  of  bad  boading  ^tes,  137 

That  wrappes'  proud  Fortune  in  thy  snaky  locks. 

Didst  thou  inchaum  my  byrth-day  with  such  stars 

As  lightned  mischeefe  from  their  infancie.'  140 

If  heavens  had  vowd,  if  stars  had  made  decree, 

To  shew  on  me  their  froward  influence, 

If  Lacic  had  but  lovd,  heavens,  hell,  and  alt. 

Could  not  have  wrongd  the  patience  of  my  minde. 

Past.   It  grieves  me,  damsell ;  but  the  earle  is  forst  145 

To  love  the  lady  by  the  kings  command. 

Margret.   The  wealth  combinde  within  the  English  shelves,^ 
Europes  commaunder,  nor  the  English  king, 
Should  not  have  movde  the  love  of  Peggie  from  her  lord.* 

Post.    What  answere  shall  I  returne  to  my  lord  ?  150 

Margret.    First,  for  thou  cam'st  from  Lacie  whom  I  lovd,  — 
Ah,  give  me  leave  to  sigh  at  every  *  thought !  — 

'  For  '  hiemov '  =  qibemerae. 

*  A  conuDon  fiimi.      But  Dy.,  lilcnclf,  'wrapp'M'i  ind  n  W. 
■  Clilfi.     So,  aUo,  Sttimn,  1710. 

*  Df.,  "  U.  14.7-148,  comiptcd."       Not  in  the  leut.       In  1.  149  Dy.,  qy.  '(nnn  ^m'  ( 
but  ice  Appendii  D,  3  h. 

*  I>r-i  W.,  '  very.'     But  M,  iighi  at  ach  thought  u  it  u  cnunKiitcd  j  hence  the  /wool 
in  1.  156.      Appendix  C,  1  h. 
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Take  thou,  my  frcind,  the  hundred  pound  he  sent ; 

For  Margrets  resolution  craves  no  dower: 

The  world  shalbe  to  her  as  vanitie  -,  155 

Wealth,  trash  •,  love,  hate ;  pleasure,  dispaire : 

For  I  will  stra^ht  to  stately  Fremingham, 

And  in  the  abby  there  be  shorne  a  nun. 

And  yeld  my  loves  and  tibertie  to  God. 

Fellow,  I  give  thee  this,  not  for  the  newes,  160 

For  those  be  hatefull  unto  Marg  [a]  ret. 

But  for  thart  Lacics  man,  once  Margrets  love. 

Past.    What  I  have  heard,  what  passions  I  have  seene, 
lie  make  report  of  them  unto  the  Earle.  \_Exit  Pan.] 

Margrtt.   Say  that  she  joyes  his  fancies  be  at  rest,  165 

And  praies  that  his  misfortune '  may  be  hers.  £W'' 

[Scene  Eleventh.     Frier  Bacons  cellJ] 

Eater  FwER  Bacon  drawing  the  (Burttinti  with  a  xebite  itiek,  a  ittkf  i»  bb 
band,  and  a  lampe  lighted  by  bim  /  and  tbt  Bnuen  Head,  and  Milei 
aitb  teeapani  bj  bim. 

Bacm.    Miles,  where  are  you  f 

Milts.    Here,  sir. 

Bacon.    How  chaunce  you  tarry  so  long  ? 

Miles.  Thinke  you  that  the  watching  of  the  Brazen  Head  cnves 
no  furniture  i  I  warrant  you,  sir,  I  have  so  armed  my  selfe*  that 
if  all  your  devills  come,  I  will  not  feare  them  an  inch.  6 

Baton,    Miles,  thou  Icnowst  that  I  have  dived  into  hell. 
And  sought  the  darkest  pallaces  of  (iendes ; 
That  with  my  magic  spels  great  Belcephon 

Hath  left  his  lodge  and  kneeled  at  my  cell;  10 

The  rafters  of  the  earth  rent  from  the  poles, 
And  three-formd  Luna  hid  her  silver  looks. 
Trembling  upon  her  concave  conteneni,' 
When  Bacon  red  upon  his'magick  booke. 

With  seven  years  tossing  nigromantickc  charmes,  15 

'  Djr.  '  miifbrtuiwt.'     No.  '  C,  "  with  food"  >  »  boUow  ^hoc  —  Wad 
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Poring  upon  darke  Hccats  principles, 
I  have  framd  out  a  monstrous  head  of  brasse, 
That,  by  the  tnchauntuig  forces  of  the  devil, 
Shall  tell  out  strange  and  uncoth  Aphorismes, 
And  girt  faire  England  with  a  wall  of  brassc.  20 

Bungay  and  I  have  watcht  these  threescore  dayes. 
And  now  our  vitall  spirites  crave  some  rest : 
If  Argos  '  livd,  and  had  his  hundred  eyes, 
Xhey  could  not  overwatch  Phobeters*  night. 

Now,  Miles,  in  thee  rests  Frier  Bacons  weale ;  25 

Xhe  honour  and  renowne  of  all  his  life 
Hangs  in  the  watching  of  this  Brazen-Head ; 
Therefore  I  charge  thee  by  the  immonall  God, 
That  holds  the  soules  of  men  within  his  fist,* 
This  night  thou  watch ;  for  ere  the  morning  star  30 

Sends  out  his  glorious  glister  on  the  north. 
The  head  will  spealce  :   then.  Miles,  upon  thy  life. 
Wake  me ;  for  then  by  magick  art  He  worke 
To  end  my  seven  yeares  taske  with  excellence. 
If  that  a  winke*  but  shut  thy  watchfull  eye,  35 

Then  farewell  Bacons  glory  and  his  fame! 
Draw  closse  the  courtaines.  Miles:  now,  for  thy  life, 
Be  watchfull,  and  —  Here  he  falUth  askepe. 

Miles.  So ;  I  thought  you  would  talke  your  selfe  a  sleepe  anon ; 
and  'tig  no  mervaile,  for  Bungay  on  the  dayes,  and  he  on  the  nights, 
have  watcht  just  these  ten  and  fifty  dayes  :  now  this  is  the  night, 
and  tis  my  taske,  and  no  more.  Now,  Jesus  blesse  me,  what  a 
goodly  head  it  is !  and  a  nose  !  you  taike  of  nat  autem  ghrificare ;  '• 
but  heres  a  nose  that  I  warrant  may  be  cald  nos  autem  popelare^ 
for  the  people  of  the  parish.  Well,  I  am  furnished  with  weapons : 
now,  sir,  I  will  set  me  downe  by  a  post,  and  make  it  as  good  as  a 

•  Ptuboor,  KMiorMorptKH:  Oi.  Mit,  u.  640.    The  ^J^irrpDv  (Hrrar)  of  the  Scptuigint. 

•  Fiu  ••  Iclingt  unpajwid  ■"  to  W»gner,  but  not  to,, Greene  (0,  F.  I.  ij),  nor  Shik. 
(3  H.  Vl.  II.  i.  I;4}|  nor  SBnjhunl  {^Atnat,  1.  iS).      Wagner'i '  l«e '  it  unnecoBty. 

•  C  '■  «-'-*' 

«  From  the  Mi  «««  ghiari  {Rom.  Liturgy) .  Wird.  —  Adam  {Lkgl.  I.  114.)  makci 
the  ame  joke.  *  MJloian  lac  fopulart.  —  Q  J  :   foftlaru. 
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watch-man  to  wake  me,  if  I  chauncc  to  slumber.  I  thought, 
Goodman  Head,  I  would  call  you  out  of  your  mimtnta^  .  .  .  ' 
Passion  a  God,  I  have  almost  broke  my  pate !  ^  Up,  Miles,  to 
your  taske  i  take  your  brownc  bill  *  in  your  hand  ;  beeres  some  of 
your  maister's  hobgoblins  abroad.  51 

With  this  a  great  mist.      Tht  Head  sptdkes. 

Head.   Time  is. 

Miles.  Time  is  I  Why,  Master  Brazenhead,  you  have  such  a 
capital)  nose,  and  answer  you  with  sillablcs,  *■  Time  is '  ?  Is  this 
my  all '  maister's  cunning,  to  spend  seven  years  studie  about  *  Time 
is '  ?  Well,  sir,  it  may  be  we  shall  have  some  better  orations  of  it 
anon  :  well.  He  watch  you  as  narrowly  as  ever  you  were  watcht, 
and  He  play  with  you  as  the  nightingale  with  the  slowworme;*  lie 
set  a  pricke  against  my  brest.  Now  rest  there,  Miles.  .  .  . 
Lord  have  mercy  upon  me,  I  have  almost  killd  my  selfc.^  Up, 
Miles;  list  how  they  rumble.  61 

Head.    Time  was. 

Miles.  Well,  Frier  Bacon,  you  spent  ^  your  seven  yeares  studie 
well,  that  can  make  your  Head  speake<but  two  wordes  at  once, 
*Time  was.'  Yea,  marie,  time  was  when  my  maister  was  a  wise 
man,  but  that  was  before  he  began  to  make  the  Brasen-head.  You 
shall  lie  while  your  arce  ake,  and  your  Head  speake  no  better. 
Well,  I  will  watch,  and  waike  up  and  down'e,  and  be  a  perepatetian 
and  a  philosopher  of  Aristotles  stampe.  What,  a  freshe  noise  ? 
Take  thy  pistols  in  hand.  Miles.  70 

Heere  ibe  Head  speakes  ;  and  a  lightning  jUsbttb  ftrtb,  and  a  band  mppiares 
that  breaketb  dtwn  the  Head  teilb  a  hammer. 

Head.    Time  is  past.* 

Miles.  Maister,  maister,  up!  hels  broken  loose;  -your  Head 
speakes;  and  theres  such  a  thunder  and  lightning,  that  I  warrant 

■  Sc..-  nKTi,  u  on  a  Doth'i  head.      Wud. 

>  \Ntis,  kmch  his  iaJ  ggBiwii  ibi  p"i\^    OxMart. 

■  In  II.  49,  60,  69  :  [a  griai  huh],  Dj'.,  and  W.  But  thu  would  hxn  imlnotd 
Bkod  orlier.      Beiide  I.  49,  g.  i,  are  Inttn  tun  aaJjtur  — raidue  of  Kagt  dincdon. 

•pil«.  'Do.,  Dj'tllmy'  i  W.  omin.      But  Q  t  u  inttUltaile. 

*  ihe  nuke  that  icrikeL       Ward.  '  Againt  hu  pike.  '  Q  3  '  ^a^*  ipail.' 

'  Dy.  and  W.  place  above  the  itige  djieclion. 
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all  Oxford  is  up  in  armes.     Out  of  your  bed,  and  take  a  browne 
bill  in  your  hand  ;  the  latter  day  is  come.  75 

BaoH.    Miles,  I  come.'     Oh,  passing  warily  watchi ! 
Bacon  will  make  thee  next  himselfe  in  love. 
When  spake  the  Head  ? 

MiUs,  When  spake  the  Head !  did  not  you  say  that  hcc  should 
tell  strange  principles  of  philosophic  ?  Why,  sir,  it  speaks  but  two 
wordes  at  a  time.  81 

Bactn.   Why,  villaine,  hath  it  spoken  oft  ? 

Miles.  Oft !  I,  marie,  hath  it,  thrice ;  but  in  all  those  three 
times  it  hath  uttered  but  seven  wordes. 

Bacm.    As  how?  85 

Miles.  Marrie,  sir,  the  first  time  he  said  ^Time  is,'  as  if  Fabius 
Cumentator  ^  should  have  pronounst  a  sentence ;  [the  second  time  ^] 
he  said, '  Time  was '  i  and  the  third  time,  with  thunder  and  light- 
ning, as  in  great  choller,  he  said,  '  Time  is  past.' 

Bacen.    'Tis  past  Indeed.      Afh],  villaine,  time  is  past :  90 

My  life,  my  fame,  my  glorie,  all  *  are  past !  — 
Bacon,  the  turrets  of  thy  hope  are  ruind  downe, 
Thy  seven  yeares  studie  lieth  in  the  dust  t 
Thy  Brazen-head  lies  broken  through  a  slave, 
That  watcht,  and  would  not  when  the  Head  did  will. —  95 

What  said  the  Head  first  ? 

Miles.    Even,  sir,  'Time  is.' 

Bactn.    Villain,  if  ihou  had'st  catd  to  Bacon  then, 
If  thou  hadst  watcht,  and  wakte  the  slecpie  frier. 
The  Brazen-head  had  uttered  aphorismes,  lOO 

And  England  had  been  circled  round  with  brasse  : 
But  proud  Astmeroth,^  ruler  of  the  nonh. 
And  Dcmegorgon,*  maister  of  the  fates. 
Grudge  that  a  mortall  man  should  worke  so  much. 

>  D^.  *>>d  W.  ituett  [Rltri  and  cemnfirviarj'].  O.  rightly  dlappfOfa.  Bicon  it  bilf 
ukep  uid  ioa  not  behold'  the  nuKhief  until  after  ■  love.' 

*  QtM,  W.jindG.  —  Do.,  Dy.,  '  Commenator.'  But,  u  G.  eipluiu,  Mils  B  itniK- 
ffint  with  ■  reminiKencc  of  ■  CunctitOT.' 

'  Iiucrtod  by  Do,,  and  ochcr  edi.      But  why  lyitenutue  MlletP 

<W.,'*re>U.'    No.  '  Aonenoth. 

■  Denugargon  :  0.  F.  1187.  Myiterioui  nethn  deity  mcationed  u  early  «  the  fifth 
ccntnry  ;  uid  by  Boccaccio,  Ariodo,  Spcater.      (See  N.E.D.) 
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Hell  trembled  at  my  deepe  commanding  spels,  105 

Fiendes  frownd  to  see  a  man  their  overmatch ; 

Bacon  might  host  more  than  a  man  might  boast ; 

But  now  the  braves  of  Bacon  hath  an  end, 

Europes  conceit  of  Bacon  hath  an  end, 

His  seven  yeares  practise  soneth  to  ill  end .  1 10 

And,  villaine,  sith  my  gloric  hath  an  end, 

1  will  appoint  thee  fatal '  to  some  end. 

Villaine,  avoid  !  get  thee  from  Bacons  sight  f 

Vagrant,  go  rome  and  range  about  the  world. 

And  perish  as  a  vagabond  on  earth !  115 

Miles.   Why,  then,  sir,  you  forbid  me  your  service  ? 

Bacen.    My  service,  villaine,  with  a  fatall  curse, 
That  direfuU  plagues  and  mischiefe  fall  on  thee.  I18 

Miles.  Tis  no  matter,  I  am  against  you  with  the  old  proverb, — 
The  more  the  fox  is  curst,'  the  better  he  fares.  God  be  with  you, 
sir :  He  take  but  a  booke  in  my  hand,  a  wide  sleeved  gowne  on  my 
backe,  and  a  crowned  cap^  on  my  head,  and  sec  if  I  can  want  pro- 

Bacon.    Some  liend  or  ghost  haunt  on  thy  wearie  steps, 
Umill  they  doe  transport  thee  quicke  to  hell:  125 

For  Bacon  shall  have  never  merrie  day. 
To  loose  the  fame  and  honour  of  his  Head.  Exit. 


[Scene  Twelfth.     At  Court.'] 
Enter  Empekour,  Caitilb,    Henrie,  Ellinor,  Edward,  Laos,  Rapbi. 

Emper,   Now,  lovely  Prince,  the  prince*  of  Albions  wealth, 
How  fares  the  Lady  Ellinor  and  you  ? 
What,  have  you  courted  and  found  Castile  lit 
To  answer  England  in  equivolence? 
Wilt  be  a  match  twixt  bonny  Nell  and  thee  i  5 

Edw.    Should  Paris  enter  in  the  courts  of  Greece, 
And  not  lie  fetter'd  in  faire  Hellen's  lookes  ? 

1  Dy,  '  to  gome  hoi  end,'  and  »  G.,  W.  *  Comet  op.      Wiri 

*  OUolae  (a  'couned.'     Milet't  pun.  *  Df.)  W.  'prime'     Pnb. 
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Or  Phcebus  scape  those  piercing  amorits 

That  Daphne  glaunscd  at  his  deitie^ 

Can  Edward,  then,  sit  by  a  flame  and  freeze,  lo 

Whose  heat  puts  Hellen  and  faire  Daphne  downc  \ 

Now,  Monarcks,  aske  the  ladic  if  we  grec. 

Hin.    What,  madam,  hath  my  son  found  grace  or  no  7 

Elliner.    Seeing,  my  lord,  his  lovely  counterfeit. 
And  hearing  how  his  minde  and  shape  agreed,  15 

I  come  ^  not,  troopt  with  all  this  warlike  traine. 
Doubting  of  love,  but  so  effectionat 
As^  Edward  hath  in  England  what  he  wonne  in  Spaine. 

Castile.   A  match,  my  lord  ;  these  wantons  needes  must  love : 
Men  must  have  wives,  and  women  will  be  wed  :  20 

Lets  hast  the  day  to  honour  up  the  rites. 

Raphe.   Sirha  Harry,  shall  Ned  marry  Nell  ? 

Henry.    I,  Raphe ;  how  then  ? 

Raphe.  Marrie,  Harrie,  follow  my  counsaile :  send  for  Frier 
Bacon  to  marrie  them,  for  hcele  so  conjure  him  and  her  with  his 
nigromancie,  that  they  shall  love  togither  like  pigge  and  lambe 
whitest  they  live.  27 

Castile.  But  heaist  thou.  Raphe,  art  thou  content  to  have  Ellinor 
to  thy  ladie  ? 

Raphe.    I,  so  she  will  promise  me  two  things.  30 

Castile.     Whats  that.  Raphe? 

Raphe.  That  shee  will  never  scold  with  Ned,  nor  fight  with 
me.  —  Sirha  Harry,  I  have  put  her  downe  with  a  thing  unpossihle. 

Henry.     Whats  that.  Raphe.'  34 

Raphe.  Why,  Harrie,  didst  thou  ever  sec  that  a  woman  could 
both  bold  her  tongue  and  her  handes  ?  No  :  but  when  e^e-pies 
growes  on  apple-trees,  then  will  thy  gray  mare  proove  a  bag-piper. 

Empertur.  What  sales'  the  Lord  of  Castile  and  the  Earle  of  Lin- 
colne,  that  they  are  in  such  earnest  and  secret  talke  i 

Castile.    I  stand,  my  lord,  amazed  at  his  talke,  40 

How  he  discourseth  of  the  constancic 

I  PoMiblci  but  D<r.,  W.  'came.' 

•that.     Dy.  "BoeiomiptHl."      No.      Appoidii  D,  ]  t. 

■Pntabfei  but  Do.,  Dj.,  W.,  'b^.' 
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Of  one  surnam'd,  for  beauties  excellence. 
The  Faire  Maid  of  merrie  Fresingfield. 
■  Henrie.    Tis  true,  my  lord,  tis  wondrous  for  to  hcare; 
Her  beautie  passing  Marces '  parramour,  45 

Her  virgins  right  ^  as  rich  as  Vestas  was ; 
Lacie  and  Ned  hath  told  me  miracles. 

Castilt.   What  saies  Lord  Lacie  ?  shall  she  be  bis  wife  ? 

Lacie,   Or  els  Lord  Lacie  is  unfit  to  live. — 
May  it  please  your  highnesse  give  me  leave  to  post  50 

To  Fresingfield,  lie  fetch  the  bonny  girle. 
And  proove,  in  true  apparance  at  the  court, 
What  I  have  vouched  often  with  my  tongue. 

Henrie.    Lacie,  go  to  the  quiric  *  of  my  stable. 
And  take  such  coursers  as  shall  (it  thy  tumc :  55 

Hie  thee  to  Fresingfield,  and  bring  home  the  lasse,* 
And,  for  her  fame  flies  through  the  English  coast. 
If  it  may  please  the  Ladie  EUinor, 
One  day  shall  match  your  excellence  and  her. 

EUitwr.    We  Castile  ladies  are  not  very  coy ;  60 

Your  highnesse  may  command  a  greater  boone : 
And  glad  were  I  to  grace  the  Lincolne  earl 
With  being  partner  of  his  marriage  day. 

Edward.    Gramercie,  Nell,  for  I  do  love  the  lord, 
As  he  thats  second  to  my  sclfe^  in  love.  65 

Raphe.  You  love  her  ?  —  Madam  Nell,  never  bclcevc  him  you, 
though  he  sweares  he  loves  you. 

Eilitior.    Why,  Raphe? 

Raphe.  Why,  his  love  is  like  unto  a  tapsters  glasse  that  is  broken 
with  every  tuch ;  for  he  loved  the  &ire  maid  of  Fresingfield  once 
out  of  all  hoe.^  —  Nay,  Ned,  never  wincke  upon  me :  I  care  not,  1. 

Henrie.  Raphe  tels  all;  you  shall  have  a  good  secretarie  of 
him;  —  73 

'  For  'Min'i' — H  edi.  *  E^-i  'li-tic,'  nccdleidj.      Pei&cCly  dctr. 

*  For  quenj  (ajucrry)  {  M  edi.    But  Q  3  'iiuiir.'  *  Appoi&i  A,  i. 

»DT.,W.,'thyMaf/      G.,  a>  shove,  for  EJw.  nuani  "I  lore  Lick  bcoMc  Iv  loM 
Margant  almoit  ai  well  ai  I  lovE  you." 
*  BejioDil  recall,  "out  cf  cry."     Cf.  the  Anieriaui  iluig  "  out  of  Bghc,"  =  in  axtm.    Ot 
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But,  Lacie,  haste  thcc  post  to  Frcsingfield ; 

For  ere  thou  hast  Atted  all  things  for  her  state,  75 

The  solemne  marriage  day  will  be  at  hand. 

Lacie.    I  go,  my  Lord,  Exit  Lide, 

Empereur.    How  shaU  we  passe  this  day,  my  lord  ? 
Henrie.    To  horse,  my  lord ;  the  day  is  passing  faire, 

Wccle  flic  the  partridge,  or  go  rouse  the  deere.  80 

Follow,  my  loi^s ;  you  shall  not  want  for  sport. 


[Scene  Thirteenth.     Frier  Bacons  rt//.] 
Enter  Pmek  Bacon  niib  Fkiek  Bungay  t«  bii  cell. 

Bungay.    What  meancs  the  frier  that  frolickt  it  of  late. 
To  sit  as  melancholic  in  his  'cell  ^ 
As  if  he  had  neither  lost  nor  wonne  to-day  } 

Bacon.    Ah,  Bungay,'  .  .  .  my  Brazen-head  is  spo^ijl'd, 
My  glorie  gone,  my  seven  yeares  studie  lost!  5 

The  fame  of  Bacon,  bru[i]ted  through  the  world. 
Shall  end  and  perish  with  this  deepe  disgrace. 

Bun.    Bacon  hath  built  foundation  of  ^  his  fame 
So  surely  on  the  wings  of  true  report, 

With  acting  strange  and  uncoth  miracles,  10 

As  this  cannot  infringe  what  he  deserves. 

Bacon.    Bungay,  sit  down,  for  by  prospective  skill 
I  And  this  day  shall  fall  out  ominous  : 
Some  deadly  act  shall  tide  me  ere  I  sleep ; 

But  what  and  wherein  little  can  I  gesse,  15 

My  minde  is  heavy,  what  so  ere  shall  hap.* 

Enter  tna  SchoUen,  lannes  to  Lambert  and  Serlby.     Knaeltt. 

Whose  that  knocks  ? 

Bungay.    Two  schoUers  that  desires  to  speake  with  you, 

"  (2  1  Rpan  the  Ene.  *  Appendii  C,  i  *.  •  2  i  •». 

*  So  G.  ind  W.— Qnt,  Do.,  Dy.  gi>c  ihc  Ijne  to  Bungii.— Aftrr  'b^,'  Dy.,  and  W. 
[JCmciJar  Biirijflji  ami  after  ■  cnine  in  '  [£n»r  nun  &k/drij.  But  I  think  with  G.  that 
Q  I  ma;  be  right  br,  "the  Kigc  maj  have  been  divided  into  two  compattmeiM. " 
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Bacon.    Bid  them  come  in. —    ' 
Now,  my  youths,  what  would  you  have  ?  2C 

/  Sehaller.    Sir,  we  are  SutFolkemen  and  neighbouring  friends; 
Our  fathers  in  their  countries  lustic  squires ; 
Their  lands  adjoyne :  in  Cncltfield  '  mine  doth  dwell, 
And  his  in  Laxficld.     We  are  colledge-mates, 
Sworne  brothers,  as  our  fathers  live  as  friendes.  2< 

Bacon.   To  what  end  is  all  this  ? 

3  ScholUr.    Hearing  your  worship  Icept  within  your  cell 
A  glassc  prospective,  wherin  men  might  see 
What  so  their  thoughts  or  hearts  desire  could  wish, 
Wc  come  to  Icnow  how  that  our  fathers  fare.  3c 

Bacon.    My  glasse  is  free  for  every  honest  man. 
Sit  downe,  and  you  shall  see  ere  long,' 
How  or  in  what  state  your  friendly  fathers  live.' 
Meanc  while,  tell  me  your  names. 

Lambert.    Mine  Lambert,  y_ 

2  SchoUer,    And  mine  Serlsbie. 

Bacon.    Bungay,  I  smell  there  will  be*  a  tragedie. 

Enter  *  Lambert  and  Seruue  mtb  rapUri  and  daggers, 

Lambert.   Serlsby,  thou  hast*  kept  thine  houre*  like  a  man; 
Th'art  worthie  of  the  title  of  a  squire. 

That  durst,  for  proofe  of  thy  affection  41 

And  for  thy  mistresse  favour,  prize'  thy  bloud. 
Thou  knowst  what  words  did  passe  at  Fresingfield, 
Such  shamelesse  braves  as  manhood  cannot  brooke: 
1/  for  I  skorne  to  beare  such  piercing  taunts, — 
Prepare  thee,  Serlsbie ;  one  of  us  will  die.  4 

Serlsbie.    Thou  seest  I  single  [meet]  thee  [in]  the  field,' 
And  what  I  spake,  He  maintaine  with  my  swora: 
Stand  on  thy  guard,  I  cannot  scold  it  out. 
And  if  thou  kill  me,  thinke  I  have  a  sonne. 
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That  lives  in  Oxford  in  the  Brodgateshall,'  50 

Who  will  revenge  his  fathers  bloud  with  bloud. 

Lambert.    And,  Serlsbic,  I  have  there  a  lusty  boy, 
That  dares  at  weapon  buckle  with  thy  sonne, 
And  lives  in  Broadgates  too,  as  well  as  thine : 
But  draw  thy  rapier,  for  weele  have  a  bout.'  55 

Bacon.    Now,  lustie  yonkers,  looke  within  the  glasse,' 
And  tell  me  if  you  can  discernc  your  sires. 

7  Scoi.    Serlsbie,  tis  hard  ;  thy  father  of&rs  wrong 
To  combat  with  my  father  in  the  ticld. 

2  Schei.    Lambert,  thou  liest,  my  fathers  is  the  abuse,*  60 
And  thou  shalt  And  it,  if  my  father  harme.' 

Bungay.    How  goes  it,  sirs  ? 

I  Scheller.    Our  fathers  arc  in  combat  hard  by  Fresingfield. 
Baan.    Sit  still,  my  friendes,  and  sec  the  event. 
Lambert.    Why  sundst  thou,  Serlsbie  ?  doubtst  thou  of  thy  life  ? 
A  venie,"  man  !  fair  Margret  craves  so  much.  66 

Serbb'ie.    Then  this  for  her. 
I  Scholltr.    Ah,  well  thrust ! 

3  SchelUr.    But  marke  the  ward. 

They '  fgbl  and  kill  eth  »lber. 
Lambtrt.   Oh,  I  am  slaine!  yo 

StrUbie,   And  I,  —  Lord  have  mercie  on  me ! 
I  Schelitr.    My  father  slaine  !  — Serlby,  ward  that. 
3  Schailer.    And  so  is  mine  !  ^  —  Lambert,  Ite  quite  thee  well. 

The  ttDo  Schollera  stai  "*['}  anetber. 
Bungay.    O  strange  strattagem  ! 

Bacon.   See,  Frier,  where  the  fathers*  both  lie  dead!—  75 

Bacon,  thy  magtclce  doth  eScct  this  massacre : 

I  Now  Pnnbrakc.  *  Q  'i  '■^■"■ 

'  Up  to  Ehia  pranr  Bacon  hu  been  prepoiing  chv  gLui  ^  ■fto'  thu^  the  ftiui  know  only  what 
the  Kbokan  impin.  *  aw  of  oflence. 

*  So  g  I.  ind  Dy,  — Q  3  hu  '  niflen  lurm.'     g  4  and  W.  '  have  hirm."      I  h»Te  boid 
*  iann '  laed  InbandtiTcLy  in  the  wot  of  IreLand. 

*  boot.      Sbak.  yi.tf-IT.  I.  i.  196.  '  The  &tben. 

■  O.  find)  lEfficidtieL      But  the  ten  a  dear  ;    "  My  .   .   .  ilaine  "   a  amwered  by  *'  And 
.  .  .  aBne"i   "^rlby  .  .  .  that"  by  ■> Lambert  .  .  .  well,"      Appenfii  C,   if;    £>,  3  •■■ 

*  Dy.,  G.,  W.  query  '  KhDian.'      No.       Bacon  bai  now  Kepped  to  the  (bM,  and  lor  tbc 
fint  time  KCi  the  utiHiopbe  in  Suffolk. 
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This  glasse  prospective  worketh  manic  woes  \ 

And  therefore  seeing  these  brave  lustie  Brutes,' 

These  friendly  youths,  did  perish  by  thine  art. 

End  all  thy  magicke  and  thine  art  at  once.  8o 

The  poniard  that  did  end  the  '  fatall  ^  lives, 

Shall  breaks  the  cause  efiiciat  *  of  their  woes. 

So  fade  the  glasse,  and  end  with  it  the  showes 

That  nigromancie  did  infuse  the  christall  with. 

He  hrtakt!  the  gUsu 

Bungay.    What  means  learned  Bacon  thus  to  breakc  his  glasse  ? 

Bacon.    I  t^ll  thee,  Bungay,  it  repents  me  sore  86 

That  ever  Bacon  meddled  in  this  art. 
The  houres  I  have  spent  in  piromantickc  spels. 
The  fearefull  tossing  in  the  latest  night 

Of  papers  full  of  nigromanticke  charmcs,  90 

Conjuring  and  adjuring  divels  and  fiends, 
With  stole  and  albe  and  strange  pentaganon;' 
The  wresting  of  the  holy  name  of  God, 
As  Sother,'  Elaim,  and  Adonaic,^ 

Alpha,  Manoth,  and  Tetr^ramiton,^  95 

With  praying  to  the  fivc-fould*  powers  of  heaven, 
Are  instances  that  Bacon  must  be  damde 
For  using  divels  to  countcrvaile  his  God.  — 
Yet,  Bacon,  cheerc  thee,  drowne  not  in  despaire: 
Sinnes  have  their  salves,  repentance  can  do  much  ; '"  100 

Thinke  Mercie  sits  where  Justice  holds  her  seate. 
And  from  those  wounds  those  bloudie  Jews  did  pierce. 
Which  by  thy  magicke  oft  did  bleed  a  fresh. 
From  thence  for  thee  the  dew  of  mercy  drops. 
To  wash  the  wrath  of  hie  Jehovahs  ire,  loj 

And  make  thee  as  a  new  borne  babe  from  sinne. — 

'  Q  I.  'bntei,'  buC  evidently  in  the  Kiue  of  ■braTci'  or  'Bntinu.'       See  R.O.  \.'i.  114 
ind  N.E.D.  a  Dy.  and  W.  'their.'  »  feted. 

*  W.  radi  ■  efficient  *  {  but  it  it  poitible  that  Greene  intended  thii  more  heroic  lORDlliiM. 

*  Dy.  and  W.  '  pentagEron  '  in  view  of  ii.  49  j  but  Oreene  may  bare  wrillen  '  ^attfptOK.' 

*  'Siiartip.  'Gil'  Elfflm  oA  Adonai. ' 

'  Q  1<  '  Tcttignmniaton  '  )  the  fbur-lcRend  lymlnl  oftlK  incf&Ue  lumE. 

*  Which  of  the  migicD  hierarcluei  b  uncotiia.      Sec  Wari,  0.  &.  D.  tf.  967,  i(L 
»  U.  100-106.      Cf,  Fauaut,  ut.  71  and  77. 
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Bungay,  lie  spend  the  remnant  of  my  life 

In  pure  devotion,  praying  to  my  God 

That  he  would  save  what  Bacon  vainly  lost.  '    Exit. 

[  Scene  Fourteenth.     A  Meadow  near  the  Keepers  /odgeJ] 
Enter  Makcret  /*  ntni  apparel.  Keeper,  her  father,  and  tbelr  FricDd. 

Ktef.    Margret,  be  not  so  headstrong  in  these  vows : 
O,  burie  not  such  beautie  in  a  cell, 
That  England  hath  held  famous  for  the  hue  ! 
Thy  fathers  haire  lilte  to  the  silver  bloomes 

That  bcautifie  the  shrubs  of  AfFrica,  j 

Shall  &11  before  the  dated  time  of  death, 
Thus  to  forgoe  his  lovely  Marg[a]ret. 

Margret.    A[h],  father,  when  the  hermonte  of  heaven 
Soundeth  the  measures  of  a  lively  faith, 

The  vaine  illusions  of  this  flattering  world  ic 

Scemes  odious  to  the  thoughts  of  Mai^[a]ret. 
I  loved  once,  —  Lord  Lacie  was  my  love ; 
And  now  I  hate  my  selfe  for  that  I  lovd, 
And  doated  more  on  him  than  on  my  God ; 

For  this  I  scoui^e  my  selfe  with  sharpe  repents.  ij 

But  now  the  touch  of  such  aspiring  sinnes 
Tets  me  all  love  is  lust  but  love  of  heavens : 
That  beautie  usde  for  love  is  vanitie  i 
The  world  containcs  naught  but  alluring  baites, 
Pride,^  flatterie,  and  inconstant  thoughts.  2C 

To  shun  the  pricks  of  death,^  I  leave  the  world. 
And  vow  to  meditate  on  heavenly  blisse, 
To  live  in  Framingham  a  holy  nunne. 
Holy  and  pure  in  conscience  and  in  deed ; 

And  for  to  wish  all  maides  to  learne  of  me  2j 

To  seek  heavens  joy  before  earths  vanitie. 

Friend.    And  will  you,  then,  Margret,  be  shorn  a  nunne,  and  h 
leave  us  all  \ 

1  Afpadz  C^  I  «.  *  1  Cor.  a.  56. 
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Margrtt.    Now  farewell  world,  the  engin  of  all  woe  \ 
Farewell  to  friends  and  father !     Welcome  Christ  1  jo 

Adiew  to  daintie  robes !  this  base  attire 
Better  befits  an  humble  minde  to  God 
Than  all  the  show  of  rich  abilliments. 
Love '  ...  oh  love !  —  and,  with  fond  love,  farewell 
Sweet  Lacic,  whom  I  loved  once  so  deare  I  35 

Ever  be  well,  but  never  in  my  thoughts. 
Least  1  offend  to  thinic  on  Lacies  love : 
But  even  to  that,  as  to  the  rest,  farewell, 

Emer  LACit,  WAKiutiN,  Ermsbie,  baaud  end  ipari. 

Lade,    Come  on,  my  wags,  weere  near  the  keepers  lodge. 
Heere  have  I  oft  walkt  in  the  watrie  meades,  40 

And  chatted  with  my  lovely  Marg[a]ret. 

Warraiiu.   Sirha  Ned,  is  not  this  the  keeper  ? 

Laclt.   Tts  the  same. 

Ermihit.   The   old    lecher  hath  gotten  holy  mutton  to  htm  \  a 
nunne,  my  lord.  4S 

LacU.    Keeper,  how  farcst  thou  ?  holla,  man,  what  cbeere? 
How  doth  Peggie,  thy  daughter  and  my  love  ? 

Kteptr.    Ah,  good  my  lord  !   O,  wo  is  me  for  Pcgge ! 
See  where  she  stands  clad  in  her  nunncs  attire, 
Readie  for  to  be  shorne  in  Framingham :  50 

She  leaves  the  world  because  she  left '  your  love. 
Oh,  good  my  lord,  perswade  her  if  you  can  \ 

Lacie.    Why,  how  now,  Margrct !  what,  a  malecontent  ? 
A  nunne  ^  what  holy  father  taught  you  this. 
To  taske  your  selfe  to  such  a  tedious  life  55 

As  die  a  maid  ?  twere  injurie  to  me. 
To  smother  up  such  bewtic  in  a  cell. 

Margrei.    Lord  Lacie,  thinking  of  thy  *  former*  misse. 
How  fond  the  prime  of  wanton  yeares  were  spent 
In  love  (Oh,  fie  upon  that  fond  conceite,  60 

•  ApFcndii  C,  1  «.  *  W»|ner  emendi  (')  '|g«.' 

'  Edi.  liter  to  ■  my.'      But  M.  nuji  mean  "in  view  of  how  yaa  &iled  me"  or  "bi  *>■ 
of  TOUT  mutiken  ftnty  for  me."  *Q  j,/irmt. 
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Whose  hap  and  essence  hangeth  in  the  eye ! ), 
1  leave  both  love  and  loves  content  at  once, 
Betaking  me  to  him  that  is  true  love, 
And  leaving  all  the  world  for  love  of  him. 

Lacy.   Whence,  Peggie,  comes  this  metamorphosis?  65 

What,  shorne  a  nun,  and  I  have  from  the  court 
Posted  with  coursers  to  convaie  thee  hence 
To  Windsors,  vrhere  our  manage  shalbe  Icept ! 
Thy  wedding  robes  are  in  the  tailors  hands. 
Come,  P^^y,  leave  these  peremptorie  vowes.  70 

Margret.    Did  not  my  lord  resigne  his  interest, 
And  make  divorce  'twixi  Marg[a]rct  and  him  ? 

Lecie.    Twas  but  to  try  sweete  P^gies  constancie. 
But  will  fair  Margret  leave  her  love  and  lord  f 

Margret.    Is  not  heavens  joy  before  earths  fading  blisse,  75 

And  life  above  sweeter  than  life  in  love  ? 

Lacj.    Why,!  then,  Margret  will  be  shorne  a  nun  ?    - 

Marg.    Margret  hath  made  a  vow  which  may  not  be  revokt. 

Warraint.    Wc  cannot  stay,  my  lord ;  ^  and  if  she  be  so  strict, 
Our  leisure  graunts  us  not  to  woo  a  fresh.  80 

Ermsby.   Choose  you,  fair  damscll, — yet  the  choisc  is  yours, — 
Either  a  solemne  nunnerie  or  the  court, 
God  or  Lord  Lacie :  which  *  contents  you  best, 
To  be  a  nun  or  els  Lord  Lacles  wife  ? 

Laeie.    A  good  motion.  —  Peggie,  your  answer  must  be  short. 

Margret.    The  flesh  is  frayle  *.  my  lord  doth  know  it  well         86 
That  when  he  comes  with  his  inchanting  face, 
What  so  ere  betyde,  I  cannot  say  him  nay. 
Off  goes  the  habitc  of  a  maidens  heart. 

And,  seeing  fortune  wilt,  faire  Fremingham,  90 

And  all  the  shew  of  holy  nuns,  farewell! 
Lacie,  for  me,  if  he  wilbe  my  lord. 

Lacie,    Peggie,  thy  lord,  thy  love,  thy  husband.' 
Trust  me,  by  truth  of  knighthood,  that  the  king 
Staies  for  to  marry  matchles  Ellinour,  95 

'  For  metre  ind  text  of  11.  77,  79,  99,  Me  icipectively  AppemUi  C,  i  af  B,  a,  ind  D, 
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Until  I  bring  thee  richly  to  the  cpurt. 

That  one  day  may  both  marry  her  and  thee. — 

How  salst  thou,  Keeper  ?  art  thou  glad  of  this  ? 

Ketper.    As  if  the  English  king  had  given 
The  parlce  and  deere  of  Frisingfield  to  me.  100 

Erms.    I  pray  thee,  my  Lord  of  Sussex,  why  art  thou  in  a  broune 
study } 

War.   To  sec  the  nature  of  women ;  that  be  they  never  so  neare 
God,  yet  they  love  to  die  in  a  mans  armes. 

Lade.    What  have  you  fit  for  breakefast  ?     We  have  hied 
And  posted  all  this  night  to  Frisingfield.^  106 

Mar.    Butter  and  cheese,  and  humbl[e]s"  of  a  deere. 
Such  as  poore  keepers  have  within  their  lodge.' 

Lacii.    And  not  a  bottle  of  wine  \ 

Market.    Weeic  find  one  for  my  lord.  IIO 

Ladt.    Come,  Sussex,  .  .  .  lets  *  in  :  we  shall  have  more, 
For  she  speaks  least,  to  hold  her  promise  sure.*  \&simt.\ 

[Scene  Fifteenth.     Frier  Bacons  cell.'] 
Enter  a  Devil!  *  tt  leeke  Mile*. 

Devill.    How  resiles  are  the  ghosts  of  hellish  spirites. 
When  everie  charmer  with  his  magick  spels 
Cals  us  from  nine-fold  trenched  Phlegethon," 
To  scud  and  over-scoure  the  earth  in  post 

Upon  the  speedie  wings  of  swiftest  winds !  5 

Now  Bacon  hath  raisd  me  from  the  darkest  deepe, 
To  search  about  the  world  for  Miles  his  man. 
For  Miles,  and  to  torment  his  lasie  bones 
For  carclcs  watching '  of  his  Brazen-head. 

See  where  he  comes :  Oh,  he  is  mine.  10 

Enter  Miles  teiib  a  gtwne  and  a  earner  cap. 

Miles.    A  scholter,  quoth  you!  marry,  sir,  I  would  I  had  bene 
made  a  bottemaker  when  I  was  made  a  scholler ;    for  I  can  gel 

>  See  note  1,  p.  497.  *  Q  1  hu  linei  io;-to8,  ui'iii,  h  pfoe.      Edi.  uahm. 

'enlruli,  *  Ed>.  'letufc'    BuCKe  ApprndiiC,  i  i.  •  g  i :  Dc-H- 

'Qi:  £/(rin>>iQ3,  Phlegitan.  ^  Q  I,  wnirii^.  — Q3  COriEcti.— O.  v. ' 
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neither  to  be  a  deacon,  reader,*  nor  schoolemaister,  no,  not  the 
clarke  of  a  parish.  Some  call  me  dunce ;  another  saith,  mj  head  is 
as  full  of  Latine  as  an  egs  full  of  oatemeale :  thus  I  am  tormented, 
that  the  devil  and  Frier  Bacon  haunts  me.  —  Good  Lord,  heers  one 
of  my  maisters  devils  \  He  goe  spcake  to  him.  —  What,  Maister 
Plutus,  how  cherc  you  ? 

Deviil,     Doost  thou  know  me  ?  ig 

Miles,  Know  you,  sir !  why,  arc  not  you  one  of  my  maistcrs 
devils,  that  were  wont  to  come  to  my  maister,  Doctor  Bacon,  at 
Brazen  nose  ? 

Dtvil.   Yes,  marry,  am  I. 

Miles.  Good  Lord,  M  [aisterj  Plutus,  I  have  seene  you  a  thou- 
sand times  at  my  maisters,  and  yet  I  had  never  the  manners  to 
make  you  drinkc.  But,  sir,  I  am  glad  to  see  how  conformable  you 
are  to  the  statute.*  —  I  warrant  you,  hees  as  ycomanly  a  man  as  you 
shall  see :  marke  you,  maisters,  heers  a  plaine  honest  man,  without 
welt  orgarde.^ — But  I  pray  you,  sir,  do  you  come  lately  from  hcl  ? 

Devil.    I,  marry  :  how  then  ?  30 

Miles.  Faith,  tis  a  place  I  have  desired  long  to  see:  have  you 
-not  good  tipling- houses  there  ?  may  not  a  man  have  a  lustie  ficr 
there,  a  pot  of  good  ale,  a  paire  of  cardes,  a  swinging  peece  of 
chalke,^  and  a  browne  .toast  that  will  clap  a  white  wastcoat*  on  a 
cup  of  good  drinkc?  35 

Devil.    All  this  you  may  have  there. 

Miles.  You  are  for  me,  freindc,and  I  am  for  you.  Biit  I  pray 
you,  may  I  not  have  an  office  there  ? 

Devil.    Yes,  a  thousand  :  what  wouldst  thou  be  ?  39 

MiUs.  By  my  troth,  sir,  in  a  place  where  I  may  profit  my  sclfc. 
I  know  hel  is  a  hot  place,  and  men  are  mervailous  drie,  and  much 
drinke  is  spent  there;  I  would  be  a  tapster. 

Devil.   Thou  shall. 

Miles.  Theres  nothing  lets  me  from  going  with  you,  but  that  tis 
a  long  journey,  and  I  have  never  a  horse.  45 

Devil.    Thou  shalt  ride  on  my  backe,* 

>  /.(.  in  [he  church.  *  I.i,  againK  icings  am)  trimmingt.    Moiue  in  AfkcfJorm 

umthenme  phraM  (H.  Dodi.  VII,  113).  >  Forhiiale-account.      But  G.  q^.  ■  chcCM. ' 

*  bring  k  M  a  froch.     *  So,  u  lite  ai  Nc«&ng1c  in  L.  fTill  u  L.  tni  BxilifT  in  Kn.  Kn. 
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Aftlis,  Now  surely  herfels  a  courteous  devil,  that,  for  to  pleas- 
ure 1  his  friend,  will  not  stick  to  make  a  jade  of  him  self.  —  But  I 
pray  you,  goodtnan  friend,  let  me  move  a  question  to  you. 

Dev.    Whats  that  ?  50 

Milts.    I  pray  you,  whether  is  your  pace  a  trot  or  an  amble } 

Dev.   An  amble. 

Milts.  Tis  well ;  but  take  heed  it  be  not  a  trot ;  but  tia  no  mat- 
ter, He  prevent  it.  [St$fs.'\ 

Dev.    What  doest  ?  55 

Milts.  Mary,  friend,  I  put  on  my  spurs;  for  if  I  find  your  pace 
either  a  trot  or  els  uneasie.  He  put  you  to  a  false  gallop ;  He  make 
you  feele  the  benefit  of  my  spurs. 

Dev.    Get  up  upon  my  backe. 

Miles.  O  Lord,  here's  even  a  goodly  marvel,  when  a  man  rides 
to  hell  on  the  devil's  back  !  Exeunt :  [the  Devil]  rttrimg. 

[Scene  Sixteenth.     At  Court.'\ 

Enter' ibt  EypSKoUR  mitb  a  paintlesst  iwcrd ;  next  the  Kikc  op  CxtnLB  cmr- 
rjiug  a  jtverJ  with  d  point ;  Lacy  carrying  the  ghbe  ,•  Edward  ;  Wa»- 
KAiNE  carrying  a  r«d  if  geld  with  a  dove  on  it ,- '  Ermsby  with  a  cramne 
and  sceptre  i  /Af  Quebnk  j  [pRiMCEts  Elinor!  w//A  the  fairt  MtiJe  §f 
Fresi»gfield  en  htr  left  band;  Henry  ;  Bacon  ;  mith  ttber  Lords 
attending. 

Edward.    Great  potentates,  earth's  miracles  for  state. 
Think  that  Prince  Edward  humbles  at  your  feet. 
And,  for  these  favours,  on  his  martial  sword 
He  vows  pcrpetuall  homage  to  yourselves, 
Yeelding  these  honours  unto  Ellinour.  '  j 

Henrie.    Gramercies,  lordings  ;  old  Plantagenct, 
That  rules  and  swayes  the  Albion  diadcme, 
With  teares  discovers  these  conceived  joyes. 
And  vtfws  requitall  if  his  men  at  armes, 
The  wealth  of  England,  or  due  honours  done  10 

1  Q  I  CB,  M.)  endi  vrirh  this  wodd. 

' '  of  jiutice  J  [be  ■  goklen 
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To  EUinor,  may  quite  his  fovourites.^ 

But  all  this  while  what  say  you  to  the  dames 

That  shine  like  to  the  christall  lampes  of  heaven  ? 

Empercur,    If  but  a  third  were  added  to  these  two, 
They  did  surpasse  those  gorgeous  images  15 

That  gloried  Ida  with  rich  beauties  wealth. 

Mar.   Tis  I,  my  lords,  who  humbly  on  my  knee 
Must  yeeld  her  horisons  to  mighty  Jove 
For  lifting  up  his  handmaide  to  this  state ; 

Brought  from  her  homely  cottage  to  the  court,  20 

And  grasde  with  kings,  princes,  and  emperours. 
To  whom  (next  to  the  noble  Lincolne  earle) 
I  vow  obedience,  and  such  humble  love 
As  may  a  handmaid  to  such  mighty  men. 

P.  Elin.    Thou  maniall  man  that  wears  the  Almaine  crown,     25 
And  you  the  western  potentates  of  might. 
The  Albian  princcsse,  English  Edwards  wife. 
Proud  that  the  lovely  star  of  Fresingfield, 
Fair  Margret,  Countess  to  the  Lincoln  carle. 

Attends  on  Ellinour,  —  gramercics,  lord,  for  her,—  30 

Tis  I  give  thankes  for  Margret,  to  you  all. 
And  rest  for  her  due  bounden  to  your  selves. 

Menrit,    Seeing  the  marriage  is  solemnized,* 
Lets  march  in  triumph  to  the  royall  feast. — 
But  why  stands  Frier  Bacon  here  so  mute?  35 

Bacon.    Repentant  for  the  follies  of  my  youth. 
That  ms^icks  secret  mysteries  misled. 
And  joyfull  that  this  royall  marriage 
Portends  such  blisse  unto  this  matchless  realme. 

Hen,    Why,  Bacon,  what  strange  event  shall  happen  to  this  land  ? 
Or  what  shall  grow  from  Edward  and  his  queene  f  41  ' 

Bacen.    I  find  by  deep  praescicnce  ^  of  mine  art. 
Which  once  I  tempred  in  my  secret  cell. 
That  here  where  Brute  did  build  his  Troynovant, 
From  forth  the  royall  garden  of  a  king  45 
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Shall  flourish  out  so  rich  and  fair  a  bud. 

Whose  hrightnesse  shall  deface  proud  Phoebus'  flowre. 

And  over-shadow  Albion  with  her  leaves. 

Till  then  Mars  shall  be  master  of  the  field. 

But  then  the  stormy  threats  of  war  shall  cease :  50 

The  horse  shall  stamp  as  carelcsse  of  the  pike. 

Drums  shall  be  turn'd  to  timbrels  of  delight ; 

With  wealthy  favours  plenty  shall  enrich 

The  strond  that  gladded  wandring  Brute  to  see, 

And  peace  from  heaven  shall  harbour  in  these  leaves  JJ 

That  goi^eous  beautifies  this  matchlesse  flower : 

Apollos  hcUetropian  '  then  shall  stoope, 

And  Venus  hyacinth  shall  vaile'  her  top; 

Juno  shall  shut  her  gilltflowers  up. 

And  Pallas  bay  shall  bash  her  brightest  greene ;  60 

Ceres  carnation,  in  consort  with  those, 

Shall  stoope  and  wonder  at  Dianas  rose. 

Henrit.    This  prophecie  is  mystical). — 
But,  glorious  commanders  B  of  Europas  love, 

That  make  fairc  England  like  that  wealthy  ilc  65 

Circled  with  Gihen  and  swift*  Euphrates, 
In  royallizing  Henries  Albion 
With  presence  of  your  princely  mightinesse, — 
Lets'  march  :  the  tables  all  are  spred, 

And  viandes,  such  as  Englands  wealth  affords,  7^* 

Are  ready  set  to  furnish  out  the  bords. 
You  shall  have  welcome,  mighty  potentates : 
It  rests  to  furnish  up  this  royall  feast. 
Only  your  hearts  be  frolicke  i  for  the  time 

Craves  that  we  taste  of  naught  but  jouissance.  75 

Thus  glories  England  over  all  the  west.  [Extant  tm»ii.'\ 

Omne  luUt  funetum  qui  miseuit  utiie  duUi. 

'  Q  1>  '  t>'1''"<>P'>'> 'i   A^fvcr  rM  Ldn  <  helitropion.  *       Any  kind  of  bdiatrDpe  or  tiin«i 

*  In  G-a-Grem  "<ni\  >t»ff"  ;  in  O.F.  "  ™l  thy  plunm." 

*  Dy. ,  (DfiK  comipboa  ;  fuggclt)  '  camnda. '      But  i.    1 48  conlinnt  the  ten.     Sec  ^ 
Appendix  D,  3  a. 

*  So  Dy.,  citing  0.  F.  II.  40^1,  "nrift  Eupbnca."     J2  I,  firu. 
'  Appoulii  C,  1  c. 
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Sous  Alleged  Irbegulabitie!  in  the  Veriification  of  Priar  Bacon 

If  we  take  the  first  quarto  of  FrUr  Bac*n  ti  we  find  it,  we  shall  see  that 
some  of  the  peculimritiea  in  verse  structure  are  manneriamg  with  which  every 
nadent  of  contemporary  drama  is  familiar,  and  chat  others  may  be  justified  u 
intended  for  rhythmical  and  dramatic  expressiveness.  These  considerations 
ctmvince  me  that  it  is  best  to  leave  the  vcrsificadon  —  and  consequently  most 
of  the  text  —  as  it  was  in  1594. 

A.  AcGMiL  —  1 .  Greene  makes  frequent  use  of  the  itTni-ijllabU  open- 
ing. —  Sometimes  for  emphasis  as  in 

ii.  49.  Bow  to  the  f6rce  of  his  penlageron  ;  and  in  vi.  18,  3;,  4;,  jS. 
Sometimes  for  the  tripping  effect,  as  in  many  of  the  lines  assigned  to  Margaret, 
e.g.  iu.  to,  ij,  ij,  II,  30,  31  ;  and  in  lines  expressive  oi  the  blithe,  or 
the  beautiful,  such  as  \.  14,  iJ.  S^.  60.  7S'  8'-  Such  stress-syllable  open- 
ings are  frequendy  counterbalanced  by  an  anapxstic  second  or  third  foot ; 
occaw>nally  by  two  anapxsts,  as  in 

vi.  5S.     Lacie,  love  makes  no  excepdon  of  a  friend  ; 

xu.  ;6.      Hie  thee  to  Fresingfield  and  bring  home  the  liise, 

1.  The  stress  syllable  is  used  also  to  open  the  vcrac-section  after  the 
pause,  e.g.:  — 

i.  7S.     She  turned  her  sm6cke  |  6ver  her  lilly  aitnes  ;    and  in  iii.  7. 
But  'over,*  'ufely,'  might  be  read  with  the  hovering  accent.     So  xvi.  11 
('princes').     Methods  (1)  and  (1)  appear  to  be  combined  in 

iii.  79.  MUe  but  a  step  |  into  the  keepers  16dge ;  and  in  iii.  81,  iv.  ;, 
vi.  138. 

3.  The  extra  syllable  is  adroitly  used  before  the  verse-section  (the  epic 
tittitra)  as  a  compensation  for  the  stress-syllable  opening  :  — 

ii.  156.  Maister  Burd^ff  [  when  shall  we  see  you  at  Henley  ? 

xiv.  47.  {Peggie  |  thy  daughter,  etc.),  and  vi.  58  as  above  (LactV  |  love 
mikes). 
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>endtx 

4.   The  havering  accent  it  evident  in  tttch  line*  u 

riii.  149.     I  priy  I  Gdd  J  I  like  her  I  u  I  l^|ed  the£. 

It  emphasizes  the  relucttnt  ultenmcc.     Ignoring  this,  Dy.  ind  G.  chuge 

text  and  rhythm  K> :  — 

'  Pray  G6d  I  I  like  |  her  is  |  I  16v|ed  thee. 

B.  Qiuuitity.  —  I .  A  syUable  b  brokett  mro  a  diuyllable,  or  frohmged 
by  way  of  emphasis,  in  soch  cases  as  i.  168  (your  heart's),  5.  1 8  (of  ill 
A  this),  ii.  170  (A-men),  ii.  116  (haiJe,  or  haile),  vi,  17,  lii.  43  (&ife), 
xiii.  38  (honfc).  In  names  like  Marg(a)ret,  £rTn(e)3bie,  dizresis  or  dialy- 
sis often  occurs.  For  Elizabethan  usage,  see  Schipper,  Heuengl.  MetrU,  1  : 
§  53,  and  Knaut,  Metriii  R.  Greene's  (Halle,  1890). 

1.  In  vi.  4,  171,  vii,  25,  etc.,  such  words  as  Jevil,  iptrit,  arc  con- 
tracted by  lynzreiis  or  shirring.  In  i.  55,  xiii.  3,  xiii.  38  (while  Fve; 
he'd;  thou'st),  we  find  elision  or  apocope,  as,  also,  in  xiv.  79,  vi.  161, 
xiii.  37  ('n  if  she  be  ;  'n  if  your  hdnour;  there'll  be).  In  vi^r,  £/'«sr, 
fr^r,  p»ta'r,fi'rj,  syncope.  In  vi.  135,  ix  129  (To"avt«d  ;  no'unlesse), 
synaloepha.  Evidently  the  dramatist  has  in  mmd  the  spoken  sentence,  io 
which  slurring  and  rapid  pronunciadon  are  more  likely  to  occur  than  omis- 
sion  of  gyllablei. 

C.  tji-Wig  Syllablei.  —  i .  Ctmpenialua  f»r  ane  sjlUhU  is  made  by  s 
rhetorical  pause,  or  by  lengthening  or  empha^ung  the  next  syUaUe,  e.g., 

(a)  In  the  first  foot,  for  an  absent  thesb  :  — 

vi.  17.        A  Thit  this  fai-f  courteous  coiintrie  swaine; 

vi.  1 30.     A  Mide  tne  thinke  the  shadows  sdbsdnces  j 
unless  we  read  with  hovering  accent,  it.   "  Mide  me  A  thinke,"  wMch 
would  accumulate  the  emphaus  upon  *  thinke.'      Do.,  Dy.,  W.,  gtatni- 
tously  insert  '  to '  before  •  thinke.' 

vi.  161.      A  Why  itinds  frier  Bungay  b6  amazed? 
Another  acephalous  line.     The  suppression  of  the  light  syllable  accentosta 
the  arsis  '  Why.'     For  similar  suppression  in  questions  see  i.  zo,  ii.  is6. 

xiv.  77.      A  Wh^,  —  then  Mirgret  will  be  shfime  a  nun  ? 
Accomulaced    emphaus   of  surprise.       So,  in  iii.   4:    (A  Thomas,  msidi 
when  they  c6me),  etc.;  and  m 

xiv.  34.  A  L6ve  ...  oh,  L6ve  !  — and  with  fond  L6ve,  farewell. 
Dy.,  G.,  W.,  "Farewell,  oh  Love"  for  first  two  feet.  But  why  ihcmld 
Margaret  repeal  a  verb  which  she  has  used  twice  already  in  this  speech?    Asftr 
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Greene,  he  wu  not  writing  a  primer  oTproaod)'  for  school  redtadou.  Margaret 
hu  said  farewell  to  world,  fiienda,  father,  and  dainty  robes,  then  with  a  s^h  or 
lob,  for  which  Greene  allows  by  the  lacuna,  she  bids  adieu  to  the  dearest  — 
"  A  L6ve  ...  oh  L6ve."  The  pause  before  L»ve  heightens  the  ezplonon. 
A  simitar  effect  is  produced  by  the  suppression  at  the  beginning  of 
ziv.  20.  A  Pride,  I  f9Atter|ie  ind  |  inctiDscanc  thoughta 
or  perhaps  A  Pride    |  A  flit|terie  and. 

Dy,  says  this  line  is  mutilated,  and  G,  inserts  '  vanitie '  after  '  Pride.'  But 
the  line  ia  all  right.     See  also  C,  2  b,  bebw. 

ijc.  1 7 1 .     A  Gritious  i»  the  m6ming  stirre  of  hciven. 
I  prefer  this  to  Ward's  emendation  (approved  by  Wagner)  'Grotioua  as 
(>,'  becaiue  the  Q  u  less  sibilant  and,  owing  to  the  pause,  more  deliberate 
and  ibrdble.     Greene  may  have  written  <  As  gracious ' ;  for  compare  Lotk- 
mg-GUne,  1.  14,  'As  glorious,'  etc. 

iz.  2^7.     A  Perua,  ddwne  bir  V&lga  b^  can6ws. 

The  rhetorical  emphasis  on  '  her '  compensates  (with  the  hovering  accent)  for 
the  aposiopcsis  before  '  Persia.*  Greene's  metrical  effects  don't  always  count 
upon  the  fingers,  but  they  are  often  rhythmically  deUghtful. 

(^)    For  a  lacking  thesis  in  the  second  foot,  a  similar  rhetorical  pause, 
sometimes  also  an  anapxstic  third  foot,  may  compensate,  a*  in 

i.  1 1 .     And  n6w  A  changde  to  a  melanch61ie  diimpe. 

The  ••'  is  in  Q  1.  Wagner's  emendation  (^AnglU,  p,  523;  1879), 
"  b^i  chang'd  to  melancholy  dump,"  i*  futile. 

ii.  62.     Carved  out  A  like  to  the  p6rtRll  6f  the  tonne. 

Paoae  fiw  reflection.  The  ear  is  satisfied  by  the  spondaic  first  foot  and  the 
aiupsitic  third.     (With  i.  1 1  and  ii.  61  cf.  y/  2  above.) 

vii.  3.     P«  hf  A  trofipt  with  ill  the  westerne  kings. 
The   rhythmical   apouopesis   represents   a   rhetorical    pause  for  which    the 
strongly  accented  '  troopt '  and  '  all '  compensate.     Do.,  Dy.,  G.,  W.,  read 
'trooped,' — but  I  don't  think  Greene  did. 

X.  27.     Content  A  keeper  ;   ttoA.  her  linto  lit. 

I  hjve  inserted  a  dash  for  the  pause  of  decision  after  '  content ' :  I^mbert 
accepts  the  pvpoution  and  acts.       No  metrical  stop-gap  it  necessary. 
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Somedma  the  anis  is  Iicldng,  and  u  supplied  by  ■  pioM  or  gettme :  — 

liii.  4.    Ah,  Bungay,  7C  my  Brazen-head  is  spoiled. 
A  second  ■  ah  '  luggetcs  iiself,  and  Dy.  and  W.  princ  it.     Bui  I  have  do 
doubt  Greene  intended  the  speaker  to  draw  breach  for  a  sigh  indicative  of 
despair. 

xiv.  III.    Come,  Sussex,  T.  let's  in  we  shall  have  iii6re. 
The  missing  arsis  is  supplied  by  the  pause  that  succeeds  a  command.     Wjib 
different  punctuation  we  have  '  A    Come  !  |  Sussex,  let's  in,'  which  is  u 
good.      The  editors  keep  Lacie  talking. 

(f)    In  the  third  foot,  lacking  thesb  :  — 

ix.  129.    And  give  us  cates  A  fit  for  codnirey  swaines. 
If  the  emperor  did  not  pause  Tor  language  aulcable  10  the  emergency,  it  wu 
because  he  pronounced    'cates'  as  a  dissyUable.     Cf.    Marlowe's   Famiti 
(Dyee  ed.   1850,  p.  11 1),  "  Pardon  me  steeii,  A  f  forgot  myself." 

ii.  144.    How  n6w,  A  Vandermist  !  have  you  met  with  your  match  F 
Pause  for  surprise.      If  the  pause  should  lall  before  '  have '  it  would  indicate 
the  transition  to  inquiry.      In  this  and  the  next  instance  anapzstic  compeoia- 
tion  is  prominent. 

ix.  148.    Why  Vindermast,  A  art  thou  6verc6tne? 
But  it  is  rhetorically  more  natural  10  read  :  '  A  Why  A  VandermiiBt,  art  thoa 
6verc6me  ? ' 

(1/)    In  the  fourth  foot,  lacking  theus :  — 

V.  62-64.    ^^-    To  wh6m  speakesi  th6uf     Baetn.    To  thee.     Bin. 
A  Who  art  thou  ? 
Pause  justified  by  change  of  speaker,  and  the  indignant  inquiry. 

1.  TiBo  ar  mere  sytlabiei  iaciiHg.  To  assume  that  omissions  of  this 
kind  are  due  to  carelessness  on  the  part  of  author,  scribe,  or  printer,  is  to  beg 
the  question.  It  is  more  reasonable  to  premise  the  genuineness  of  the  lines 
and  connder  whether  each  in  (urn  is  not  to  be  juscilicd  by  its  dramatic  con- 
ditions. The  following  sixteen  exhaust,  I  think,  the  more  flagrant  instances 
of  lacuna  in  this  play.      In  none  would  I  alter  the  text  of  the  first  quarto. 

(d)    Edward's  lines  :  — 

vi.  47.    Gogi  w6unds  A  Bacon  here  comes  Licie  X. 
Abrupt  outcry,  in  which  the  less  and  the  more  forcible  exclamatory  pottses 
are  metrically  provided  for  by  the  lacking  thesis  and  arsis  respectively.     The 
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licking  theais  allowa  also  for  the  transicion  from  surprise  lo  affirm«don.      This 
line  is  paralleled  by 

vi.  127.    Gogs  w6unds  A  Bacon  they  kisse  !     He  stab  chem  T.. 
The  foimer  pause  for  breathless  amazement  j  the  Utter  for  decision  and  a 
gesture.     He  raises  his  hand  to  deal  the  blow. 

vi.  146.  Helpe,  Bacon  T.  \  A  st6p  the  marriage  now  ! 
Dyce,  "some  word  or  words  wanting,"  Others  would  supply  "Helpe! 
and  "  and  so  reduce  the  line  to  mediocrity.  The "  omission  is  intentional. 
The  exclamatory  pause  after  ■  Bacon  '  is  metrically  equivalent  to  an  accented 
syll^Ie.  The  pause  before  'stop'  is  for  Edward's  quandary  —  as  if  he 
should  for  a  moment  cast  about  for  an  appropriate  request.  The  line  might 
of  course  be  interpreted  to  as  to  require  one  lacking  thesis  before  '  Helpe '  utd 
one  before  '  Bacon.' 

vi.  loS.    A  H6w  familiar  they  be.  Bacon,  A  T,. 
First  pause,  the  gasp  before    an  interrogatory   exclamation.     Second  pause 
for  Bacon's  'Sit  still,*  which  as  a  convertible  foot  is  the  last  of  this  line  and 
the  first  of  the  next. 

vi.  176,  The  fool  pause  before  '  Flees  '  may  allow  for  a  burst  of  laughter. 
Wagner  suggests  '  very  fear,'  which  no  compatriot  of  Greene,  if  he  read  the 
line  aloud,  can  tolerate.  Until  English  is  a  dead  language  it  will  hardly  be 
judicious  to  encourage  foreign  emendations  of  our  masterpieces. 

{b)    Margaret's  lines. 

iii.  46.  SuppresMon  of  the  first  two  feet  in  rapid  dialogue.  The  words 
•  sent  this  rich  purse  '  might  have  been  set  down  before  '  To  me  ?  '  but  with 
what  advantage  save  to  lili  the  pentameter  ?  For  the  clause  has  occurred 
oDce  and  the  verb  twice  already  in  the  last  six  lines.  The  suppression 
intenufies  the  dialogue,  and  accentuates  the  mingled  surprise  and  impadence 
of  the  speaker. 

viii.  132.  A  rhetorical  pause  occupies  the  first  foot  or  the  last.  Like  the 
preceding  instance  in  so  fiir  as  the  aposiopesis  indicates  question  and  surprise. 
Dy.,  G.,  insert  'indeed'  before  'mean'  :  easy  but  needless. 

X.  156.  Dy.  queries  'shall  be'  after  'wealth.'  But  the  words  'shall 
be'  are  implied  from  the  preceding  line,  and  so  intentionally  omitted.  An 
additional  rhetorical  emphasis  falls  upon  trash:  — 

Wealth,  X  A  "^^h;  love,  hate  ;  pleasure,  dispaire. 

liv.  zo.  Impassioned  soliloquy  within  an  address,  like  x.  158.  The 
light  syllables  of  the  first  and  second  feet  are  suppressed  to  increase  the  effect 
of  the  accented  syllables  :  /\  Pride  /\  flatterie  and  — . 
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(f)    lines  of  other  duracten, 

ii.  157.  The  infuriate  Burden  occupiei  the  fint  foot  with  ■  idBed 
'  Henly  j '  or  something  unreverend. 

ix.  120.  An  interrogatory  pause  for  the  first  foot  or  an  exdamatoiy  fbr 
the  last  J  unless  we  combine  the  lines  thua  ;  — 

Van.    What  ut  th6u  that  qucstJonst  thus  \     Bean.    Men  dUI  me  Bicon. 

ix.  i6x.  Wh^,  A  Bacon,  whither  dost  th6u  send  him. 
As  in  vi.  161,  and  ix.  148,  the  lacuns  correspond  with  momenti  of 
breithless  surprise  ;  and  emphaus  is  accnroulated  upon  the  syllables  Tespec- 
tively  succeeding.  If  we  scan  without  pauses,  the  lacunae  will  occupy  ilie 
fitih  Toot  which  might  naturally  be  reserved  &r  Bacon's  echo-questjon  [send 
him  f],      '  Whither,'  probably  contracted  'whe'r.' 

X.  1 50.  What  inswere  shall  \  retume  to  my  I6rd  ?  \Marz.  Retonc  ?} 
Another  echo-foot.  Unless  we  pronounce  'r£tume'  for  which  there  b 
authority,  as  in  iv.  $6,  '  pr6gms,'  ix.  343,  ■  Exceed.'  See  Sdiipper, 
NtktHgl.    Mttr,,  p.  tj3. 

xiii.  7a.    My  fiither  alaine  !  A  S  Sirlby,  ward  thit. 
The   thesis  of  the  third  foot  allows  for  the  recoil  of  horror }  the  anis  ^ 
the  iran^tion  to  revenge  — the  drawing  of  the  rapier. 

xiv,  99.  Echo  of  the  previous  idea,  unuttered  because  dramatically  under- 
stood ;    ['  Ai  giiJ']  as  if,'  etc.     Dy.  suggests  insertion  '  As  gleJ  as  if,'  and 

A    -K 
G.  idopta.     No. 

xvi.  69.    I^et's  march  :  A  y  the  tables  all  are  spread. 

The  silent  foot  allows  for  the  rhetorical  pause  between  command  tad 
affirmation.  Cf,  vi.  146.  Dy.'s  'Let  (t/ march  ^mi-«,' and  G.'s  ■  Let  ai 
march  «»,'  will  do  well  enough  if  we  must  keep  somebody  talking  ill  the 

D.  Additional  Syllables.  —  Like  the  foregoing  apparently  deficient  ItDcs 
it  will  be  found  that,  properly  read,  most  of  the  so-called  hypennctric  line* 
conform  to  the  pentameter.  Tlie  dozen  or  so  that  do  not  are  warranted 
by  historic,  if  not  by  rhetorical,  conditions.  At  any  rate  they  are  roudi 
more  likely  10  be  the  lines  that  Greene  wrote  than  are  the  'procnistitiites' 
which  we  might  suggest. 

1 .    Readers  should  allow  for  feminine  endingi,  as 

ix.   III.    To  them  of  Sien,  F16rence  ind  Beldgna ; 
or  Btlinia,  gliding  ending. 
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fi.  i;6.    /,  Maiuer  B^en  when  shill  we  gee  yon  at  H^nly? 
Of  feminine  endings  Knaut  counts  ten,  and  about  four  gliding. 

2.  They  should  allow  also  for  the  anapxsi  in  itieir(asix.  13 1)  or  by  way 
of  compensation  for  a  missing  syllable  in  an  adjoining  foot.  Two  such  give 
die  appearance  of  a  senarius.  Occi»anally,  as  in  vi.  1 63  ( ■  gay  scraighiway,' 
or  'way  from  Fres  — '),  the  foot  is  awkward.  Even  so,  I  do  not  think  diat 
the  emendation  'straight'  (Dy.,  W,^  for  this  ■  straightway'  is  necessary. 

3.  Stnarii.  (a)  The  following  are  such  in  appearance  only.  They 
should  be  read  as  pentametera  in  which  the  anapzat,  slurring,  or  eluion,  ii 
employed.     In 

i.  I  $6.    Send  letters  spe^ly  {  to  Oxford  6f  the  newea, 
we  have  the  e|HC  caesura.     So  also  vi.  94,  cxsura  after  ■  Beckles  * ;  and  to 

X.  77.    Give  m£  .  .  .  but  ten  days'  Tes[Hte  |  and  lie  reply, 
and      zvi.  30.    Attends  on  Si'not  |  gnunfrcies,  lord,  for  her. 

In  ix.    191.    /^  Mirtiall  Plantigenet  |  Heniies  highminded  s6nne, 
we  have  the  lyric  csutn  ;  so  also  in 

xin.  67.   Then  this  for  her  |  Ah,  well  thnist.     But  mirke,  the  wird. 

Cf.  Sctupper  Nentngl.  Meir.,  p.  ij  «. 

In  iii.  $1.    For  vre've  tittle  leisure  t6  debate  of  that, 

vi.  131— 132.    'Twere  a  16ng  potnird,  tay  16rd,  to  reach  betwe^ne 
^  Oxford  and  Fresinglield,  but  sit  still  and  see  m6re, 

vi.  161.    I've  stro6k  him  dum  my  \6itA  |  'n  if  your  hdnor  please, 

iz.  31.    Of  elemental  essence,  terra's  but  thought, 

ix.  45.    And  if  the  vig'r  of  the  geomuitic  iiends, 

xiv,  79.    We  cannot  itiy  my  16rd  |  'n  if  she  be  ao  strict, — 
anapxtdc  readings  with  natural  apocope  or  syncope  preserve  th«  pentameter. 
Dy's  'yon'  for  'your  htuior'  in  vi.  161,  and  omisMon  of  'my  lord'  m 
liv.  79,  are  therefore  unnecessary. 

ivi.  64  appears  to  have  six  feet ;  but  if  it  it  taken  in  sequence  with  the 
preceding  line  the  effect  is  of  two  five-foot  lines. 

{i)  The  following  senatii  of  Q  1  are  real,  and  should  be  preserved,  though 
Dyce  and  Ward  generally  place  the  first  foot  in  a  line  by  itielf.  The  Mar- 
lowan  reform  had  not  yei  completed  the  rout  of  the  Alexandrine,  —  and 
even  if  it  had  Greene  would  have  remained  unrouted.  He  uses  the  Alexan- 
drine, sometimes  unconsciously,  sometimes  for  variety.  Perhaps  a  few  of 
these  scnarii,  i.  10,  83  ;  ii.  iti,  t4S;  iii.  16;  vi.  77  j  ix.  185  ;  x.  149; 
xi.  7,  91  ;  xii.  18  ;  xiv.  78  ;  xvi  40,  are  accidental,  but  most  of  them  are 
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intended  to  be  impres^ve,  and  the  idditiona]  foot  generally  indicttet  the 
person  most  concerned. 

X.  Other  DeUted  Lino. 

iv.  ii.  Ward  retain*  the  »enifiui.  Dyce  thinks  •  comipced,' and  cjueriet, 
'  Ai  Agenor'i  damsel  did,'  for  ■  through  che  deep '  is  almost  a  repetition 
of  '  through  the  seas.'  —  Wagner  :  '  like  Europa  through  the  deep.'  —  Per- 
haps (says  Palgrave  ace.  to  Ward)  the  dnmatiii  pronounced  the  name  Agtntr. 
We  might  then  scan  :  — 

And  venire  u  Agenor's  damsel  through  the  deep. 

But  it  is  quite  as  likely  that  Greene  Intended,  or  let  slip,  a  senoriut. 
ix.  1 1  2.    The  quartos  are  right,  and  we  should  scan  thus  :  — 

Reimes,  Lovain,  and  &i-r  R6therdam, 

For  '6yer,'  etc.,  see  B  i,  above.  By  altering  to  'Rheims,'  Do.,  Dy., 
G.,  and  W.  miss  ihe  metre.  G.,  for  insunce,  reads  ■  Rheims  [and]'  ;  Elze 
[Nott!  on  Elizab.  Dramalisis,  Halle,  l886,  cxcix)  ;  '  Of  Rheima,  of  Louvain 
^d  fair  R6tterdam';  ICnaut  :  'Rheima,  Louvain,  Paris  and.'  But  if  we 
preserve  the  spelling  of  the  quartos  the  scansion  is  simple. 

A  Few  Concluelone.  — Greene  was  sensitive  to  dramatic  niceties  of  utter- 
ance. Hence  most  of  the  metrical  idioiyncraMes  which  are  improperly 
called  irregularities.  An  induction  from  the  instances  cited  under  Cabove  shows 
that  the  following  were  the  conditions  of  utterance  to  which  he  accorded  special 
elocutionary  recognition  ;  the  pause  before  a  question  or  a  response  and  the 
increase  of  emphaaia  upon  the  syllable  succeeding  the  silence  ;  the  pause  tor 
reflection,  and  the  pause  before  deliberate  utterance  j  decision  attending  a  com- 
mand ;  the  pause  of  speechless  anger ;  the  stoppage  due  to  sighing,  sobbing, 
horror,  or  any  recoil  of  emotion  ;  the  period  of,  or  after,  a  gesture,  an  inartic- 
ulate cry,  a  burst  of  laughter,  an  exclamatory  remark  ;  the  pause  during  the 
suppression  of  the  self-explanatory.  The  examination  of  his  practice  in 
Friar  Baton  shows  that  in  order  to  represent  these  conditions  in  dramatic 
blank  verse  Greene  availed  himself  of  lilent  bcata  with  a  uniformity  that  might 
be  called  system,  were  it  the  outcome  of  anything  less  spontaneous  than  the 
rhetorical  instinct  and  the  feeling  for  rhythm.  Subordinoting  these  to  his 
knowledge  of  stage  ■  business,'  Greene  seems,  then,  to  have  developed  a  metrical 
use  of  the  lacuna  somewhat  like  thisr  — 

Befsre  an  important  affirmation,  the  name  of  one  addressed  in  exclamation, 
an  inqiury,  an  imperative  request,  a  command; 

At  the  transition  from  one  form  of  utterance  to  another,  the  suppresuon  of 
word  or  words  understood,  the  gulp  of  rage,  the  burst  of  laughter; 
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These  conclusioni  tre  confirmed  by  an  examination  of  the  other  playt  in 
ivhich  the  text  b  ^ly  authentic.  The  dramaiiet  naturally  and,  in  that  lenie, 
inicntionaliy  suited  his  '  lines '  to  the  histrionic  emei^ency  :  an  achievement 
not  difficult  for  one  of  his  rhetorical  quality,  who  was  a1>o  ^miliar  with  the 
practice  of  the  stage.  On  umilar  grounds  and  with  a  regard  likewise  for  the 
conditions  of  verse  at  the  time,  hb  scnirii  are  to  be  retained  and  defended. 

Most  of  the  attempts  to  reduce  his  dramatic  blank  verse  to  anything  like 
measured  uniformity  are,  therefore,  in  my  opinion  academic  and  superfluous. 
They  are  indeed  worse,  for  not  only  do  they  ignore  the  personal  equation, 
they  tend  to  pervert  the  data  Irom  which  the  history  cf  English  metres  must 
be  derived.  There  may,  of  course,  be  lines,  like  vi.  17  and  \x.  47  of  this 
pl«y,  where  dramatist  or  intermedbry  has  unwittingly  omitted  something,  or 
actor  wantonly  added,  but  they  arc  few;  and  unless  the  sense  calls  out  for 
orthopicdic  assistance,  no  literary,  historical,  or  philolo^al  interest  ti  sub- 
served by  doctoring  the  text. 
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CRITICAL.  ESSAY 

The  Fact*  «f  Portcr'a  Ufa.  —  The  Ttaa  Angry  Wsmtn  *f  AUtigiiM  b 
the  only  extant  production  of  Henry  Porter.  Id  1841  Mr.  Ct^ier,  who  wu 
then  editing  Hen^awe't  Diary,  nipplied  Mr.  Dyce  with  whit  purported  to 
be  ill  the  materiila  b  that  jouma]  relative  to  this  dramatiat ;  and  theK,  with 
the  exception  of  one  of  August  13,  1 597,  connecting  him  with  Nashe,  which 
hai  been  shown  to  be  a  forgery,  are  copied  from  Dyce'a  Percy  Society  edition 
of  the  True  Angrit  fVumen  by  Mr.  H.  Ellis  for  the  preftcc  to  the  Mermaid 
edition  of  the  play.  The  iiatement  is  there  made  that  "  the  foregoing  extracct 
— extending  over  the  brief  period  of  a  ungle  year  .  .  .  contain  all  the  definite 
information  which  has  reached  us  concerning  Henry  Porter."  An  examina- 
tion of  Collier's  Henslowe's  Diary  will  show,  however,  that  Mr.  Ellis  omits 
about  a  dozen  entries'  affecting  our  poet  which,  though  inaccessible  to  Dyce 
in  184.1,  have  been  available  since  184S.  A  complcre  list  of  such  notices 
in  their  chronological  order  has  not  been  set  before  the  public.  I,  therefore, 
subjoin  the  following,  inserting  an  additional  memorandum  (No.  8)  of  January 
17,  1598—9,  from  another  source,  and  eliminating  the  suspicious  Henslowe 
entries  which  Mr.  George  F.  Wamer*  has  branded  as  Collier  forgeries. 
The  references  are  to  the  first  volume  of  the  Diary. 

I.   P.  77.       W  unto  M' Porter,  the  16  pf(le»anbTi596 v" 

1.    P.  77.        Ltni  onto  M'  Potter,  the  7  of  march  i;97 a^ 

].    P.  114.      Lent  onto  the  Compiny,  the  30  of  miye  159!,  (a  bye  a  boocke  called  lore -i 

prerented,  the  lonu  of  fbwer  powndet,  dd  Co  Thomai  Dowton.  |  iiij" 

M'  Pottn'/ 

4.  P.  il6.      Lent  uiuo  Chattdl,  the  16  of  June  1598,  In  cmctt  of  a  boocke  odledl 

the  a  pte  of  bhckc  Banmin  of  the  naiih  {  and  M'  Harqr  Porter  hach  t      , 
gnoi  nw  hii  wonle  for  the  perfbnnance  of  the  tunty  and  lUtD  for  mjr  j 
moner  / 

5.  P.  iji.      Lent  onto  the  companj,  the   I S  of  Agoate  i;9S,  to  bye  ■  Boocke  caUedl 

hooTe  anger  aone  cowld    a(  M'  Porter,   M''  cheittdl,  and  bengemen  lij^ 
Johnaon,  !n  fiaUe  payment,  the  lome  of,      . J 

'  Not  1,  »,  4,  7,  9.  ■=.  ".  14.  "S>  "*.  "7i  19.  »^  "■ 

■  Caia/apu  af  lit  MSS.  anJ  JUanimtmi  if  Alhjn'i  Ctlltgt  »f  OhTi  Oi/l  at  Duliiiltb, 
Load.  :  itSi,  pp.  157-161.  See  al*>  H.  B.  Whcatley,  Jukn  Payni  alliirf  Lond. :  1884, 
p.  61. 

*  Collier  nji  chii  namewaa  added  "in  a  dJScreni  hand  to  Indicate"  the  auchor. 
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6.  P.  141.     LeM  nnlo  chomu  DowMn,  the  *>  of  deKmbr  Ijgt,  to  bjw  ■  boockc>    u 

of  hwjr  Pooits  oiled  the  1  ptB  1^  the  1  ingny  wcmen  of  aboi^toa  / 

7.  P.  144.      Loit  nnco  hanj'  Pntir,  the  17  of  J)new)uy<  ■  J9l'[~9]  ■<  the  reqml  I       . 

ofRiduitlAlkjnuiil  W»Binfcthe»rKof /  "^ 

8.  An  ickiwwledginenl  of  the  tniwctioii   (No,  7)  in  cbe  Bodldui.     See  irate  p^ied  to 

Milonc'i  tfffj  (Milone,  184):  u  loUowi, 
"An  icknowledgonent  of  a  iAx  of  lai.  owin[  to  Phjtip  HcmloiR,  dUnl  Jin.    17th, 
t59R[-f  ],  and  beuing  ^  aulogniph  Hgnatun  of  Henry  Potter,  fbnneiijr  l]iinc  l«He  in  thit 
voliin]euno«ubefmuidinMS.Eng.Hiit.C.4,fbL>5.      (Signed)  W.  H.  A,  June  S,  1885." 

9.  P.  14}.      L«nt  unto  ThoRW  Dowton,  the  31  of  Janewar;  iS9B[-f]i  to  b^^l 

lafelie  Ibr  ij  •mtauaia  gownca,  Iot  the  ij  angiej  vremen  of  abengton,  I  ii" 
the  lome  of | 

■  «.    P.  145.      Lent  unto  Thomai  Downlon,  the   II  of  lefareaiy  l59S[-9],  to  p 

M'  Pooiter,  in  fiille  paynienl  Ibr  hii  boocke  called  the  i  pte  of 

angry  wefnen  ofabington,  the  nnK  of 

It.    P.  145.      Loit  unto  Thomai  Downton,  the  11  of  fiJnaiy  IS9>[-^],  to  I 

dimt  thinga  for  the  playe  ailed  the  x  |«e  ctf  the  angier  vremen  01  vij- 
■li«F"" J 

15.  p.  146.     Lent  unto  haiejr  porter,  at  the  Requeite  of  the  company,  in  eamote  t£\ 

hn  baoclce  called  ij  mery  weTiwn  of  abenton  the  aume  of  forty  I 
■hdliiigi;  and  for  die  Rciayte  of  that  money  he  gaTC  me  hil  &ytli-  I 
fall  pRHTiyne  that  I  ahold  have  all  the  boockea  which  lie  «ritte,  >  aoax' 
eths-  fiim  lelfe  or  with  any  other,  which  aome  h»  dd  tlie  ig  of 

fibceaty,  159S[~9].     I  njr j 

Thomai  Dowitton,  Rouar  Siiawa'J 

13.  P.  146.     Lent  ootoHaiey  CbeatteU,  the4of  marche  1598^-^],  ineameaeofl 

hit  boocke,  which  harey  Porter  and  he  it  a  wntingc,  the  ipme  of,  \  ^ 
called  the  Spencen J 

14.  P.  14G,      Lent  unto  Rofaan  Shawe,  the  11  of  marche  l598[-9],  to  paye  unm  1 

Mt  porter,  in  fiiU  paymente  of  hb  pbye  called  tJie  Sfenaen  the  I-t     x' 

I  J.    P.  147.     Lent  unto  Harey  Pons',  at  the  apoyiUmoU  of  Thomai  Downlon,  the  I  ^ 
7  of  aptell  1599,  the  lome  of / 

16.  P.  151.      [A  note  for  the  fame  in  Pocter'i  fnodwriiing]  — Borrowed  of  phillip 

Henchlowe,  xx',  the  Tijth  of  Aprill,  anno.  dom.  i;99.      (Signed) 
fiiHai  PoKTM 

17.  P.  148.     Lent  untD  Thomai  Downton,  the  9  of  Apiell  i;99,  to  bye  dyven'^ 

tlunget,  u  4  clothe  ciockei,  and  macke  up  a  womooei  gowne,  the  1 1 
ume  of—  For  the  Speneen J 

■  8.    P.  94.*      Lent  Harey  Porter,  tlie  II  of  aprill  I J99  the  nme  of 'j* 'j*' 

19.    P.  148.      Lent  unto  Thomai  Downtori,  the  14  of  Aprell  1599,  to  nucke  diren  )      .j 

thLrtgci  for  the  playe  of  the  Spencen,  the  aome  of / 

lo.    P.  148.      Ddyveied  unto  Thomai  Downton  boye,  Thomai  paraonei,  to  bye  divenS 

thinf^  fin-  the  playe  of  the  Spencen,  tlie  16  of  apidl   1599,  the  I  t" 


*  Noi.  18,  IT,  1],  14  are  coiuecurire  on  p.  94,  and  in  Heralowe'a  writing,  but  with 
Porter^!  dgnature  after  14. 

■  After  thb  bllowi  an  item,  p.  149,  to  the  clfta  that  the  "  boocke  of  the  tfciKen  "  had 
hdped  Chettk  to  |>^  off  "  X*  of  a  debt  urith  the  comptnye." 
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IT.  P.  9f.  Lent  Hirejr  PoRer,  the  16  irf'iprcll,  1599,  the  MOKof  ....  i^ 
11.  P.  161.  Hsry  Poftar  todu  *  lonuetc  of  me,  niiUipe  Henflowe,  rbe  |6  of 
ApreU  )S99r  upon  tliii  condition,  thit  yf  1  would  gcrc  him  v^  it 
due  iniCinc,  for  thai  lij^  he  bound  hime  Killlc  unto  me  in  il>  of 
conmt  Inglithe  mony,  for  thii  avnt  to  pijre  unto  roe  du  nal  dijre 
fokiwince  all  the  money  which  he  owcch  unto  me,  or  el>  to  ferfettE 
fir  thn  iljd  tenn  pownda  ;  which  date  wuc  unto  mc  ut*,  which 
be  hub  not  piyd  iciKdinie  Id  hit  boode,  and  ki  bith  forfetted  onto 

John  Hauxtt,  Varul]lEt 
M>  Kthomaii,  the  Elder. 

[Thii  entry  which  Kani  to  lelir  10  No.  21,  would  naturally  be  made  on  the  iSth  of  April, 
1)99,  £(it  in  the  tXary  it  ocean  at  the  end  of  a  confiiaed  Hjitence  running  March  ij,  i;;!, 
Norerober  t6,  1599,  Auguv  9,  159B,  September  18,  1601,  Septenxber  19,  iGol.  Between 
ic  and  the  nal  entry,  undued  but  probably  of  February,  1 601-1,  leaTci  are  miidni  or  mutilated. 
Accoidlag  to  Dyce,  whote  infiirination  came  from  Collitr,  the  entry  oa  p.  94  "ii  inucli 
thn»gh,~the  money  having  been  repaid."  But  Collier  does  rwt  record  the  ^yrr»nt  of  the  lijd 
in  hii  edidon  of  the  Diary;  nor,  according  to  p.  161,  wu  Porter  releaKd  tram  the  "deate  of 
Li»>"  IT  the  <■  fuiline  of  ili."] 

»].    P.  94.        Lent  Harey  Potter,  the  s  of  may  1J99  the  lome  of 0*6' 

14.  P.  94.        Lent  Harty  Porter,  the  15  of  maye  iS99i  the  lofne  of       .      .      .      .     Ij*  6d 

(Slgrted)  HiKav  PotTU 

15.  P.  94.        Be  it  knowne  unto  all  men,  that  I,  Henry  Porter,  do  owe  unto  Phillip 

Heachlowc  the  K>me  of  i*,  oflawflill  money  of  England,  wch  I  did 
bocrmR  of  hym  the  16  of  maye,  a^  dom.  1599. 

HlNar  Poa-rral 

Otber  Early  Notices.  —  Mem,  m  the  Palladh  Taaia,  i$^%,  names 
our  dramaust  is  one  of  the  best  for  comedy  unong  us,  and  places  him  in 
good  company :  Lyly,  Lodge,  Gascoigne,  Greene,  Shakespeare,  Noshe, 
Tlionua  Heywood,  Munday,  Chapman,  Wilaon,  Hathaway,  and  Chettle. 
It  b  perhapa  worthy  of  remark  that,  beginning  with  Nuhe,  all  these  play- 
wrights were  at  the  time  Porter's  associates  in  the  employ  of  Henslowe  and  the 
Admiral's  company,  and  that  in  this  list  our  poet  rubs  shoulders  with  Chap- 
man and  Wilson.  Much  less  flattering  are  the  references  in  Richard  West's 
Ciiitrl  af  Ctnstietite  er  Did  Whipper'i  Seisiani,  1607,'  to  "  ruffianly  Dick 
Coomes"  (Poem  to  Prtpbane  Stveareri)  and  ••  Nimble-tongued  Nicholas 
as  the  Proverbe  saich  "  (Address  to  Lieri),  which  are  undoubtedly  alluuons 
to  our  play  *,:  for  although  Porter's  F^cholas  is  not  a  liar,  his  Coomes  is, 
in  the  extreme,  ruffianly  and  profane.  The  context  of  Tbe  Court  ef  Con- 
ttiena  would  indicate,  however,  that  West  was  availing  himself,  to  some 
extent,  of  nicknames  proverbial  among  the  vulgar,  such  as  Suckblood,  Tom 
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Taylor,  Money  Monger,  ind  Nicholu  Newfim^.  Thit  Porter'i  pliy  ww 
adU  in  drcuhtion  as  late  h  i66i  is  shown  \sf  it>  indoston  in  KUimu'i 
Cactlogae  of  that  date. 

Conjectural  Identity.  —  Malone,  Collier,  and  Dyce  j^ve  no  cine  ;  in  &ct 
they  do  not  exhaust  the  materials  in  Henilowe.  Longbaine  mentions  only 
the  printed  play.  Hunier,  in  his  Cberus  Vatum  AngHcaturum  *  says  *■  it 
can  hardly  be  doabtcd  that  this  is  the  same  Henry  Porter  of  Chriit  Church 
who  was  made  Bachelor  of  Music  m  July,  1600  I^Alumn.  Oxen.  III.  1182). 
Wood  says  that  he  had  seen  some  of  his  compositions,  but  thinks  none  w^re 
extant  when  he  wrote.  This  Henry  Porter  was  father  of  Walter  Porter, 
Master  of  the  Choristers  at  Westminster,  who  had  ftiends  in  Sir  Edward 
Spencer  and  Edward  Laurence.  He  was  related  to  Dr.  John  Wilson." 
Foster  in  the  Alumni  Oxaniimei,  tclli  as,  in  addition,  that  Walter  became 
gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal  of  Charles  I.  This  infbrmadon  is  all  traceaUe 
to  Wood's  Faiti,*  bal  Wood  does  not  attempt  to  idenrify  Henry  Porter 
the  dramatist  with  Henry  Porter  the  musical  composer.  Of  the  latter  we 
learn,  from  the  Rtgisiir  ef  the  University  if  Oxftrd,^  that  he  had  stndied 
muuc  for  twelve  years  and  had  "composed"  before  he  took  his  degree, 
July  4,  1600.  There  is  no  record  of  a  degree  in  arts,  nor  of  matticolatian, 
at  Christ  Church  ;  this  musical  activity  would  seem,  however,  to  bare 
occupied  the  career  of  the  future  bachelor  of  munc  from  a  date  eight  yean 
before  Porter  the  dramatist  appeared  in  Henslowe'a  employ  to  a  date  after 
oor  poei  had  borrowed  his  last  half-crown  from  that  employer.  "  The 
statutable  conditions  for  the  degree  of  Mas.  Bac."  at  that  time,  say  Boase 
and  Clark,'  "were  that  the  candidate  should  have  been  seven  years  im  ri 
musica,  and  that  he  should  compose  and  cause  10  be  sung  in  the  univemty 
a  ccnticum  quinqut  partium,  giving  three  days'  notice  of  the  performance  c^ 
this  exercise."  That  a  student  like  Porter  of  Christ  Church,  who  had 
prcKeeded  leisurely  through  his  course  in  music,  taking  twelve  years  instead 
of  the  seven  prescribed,  and  who,  meanwhile,  was  compodng  canticles  on 
elevated  and,  probably,  sacred  themes,  should  be  a  man  of  maturity  and 
acknowledged  worth  is  only  natural  to  suppose.  And  such  was  the  esteem 
in  which  Poner  of  Christ  Church  was  held  by  an  Oxford  undergrada- 
ate  of  that  day,  who  addresses  him  in  the  following  verses,  published  in 
1599:'  — 

1  firitiih  MuBcum  :  Add.  MS..  14487-91,  Vol.  II.  30X.  •  Ftai,  I.  %l^ 

s  Book  and  CUrk,  VtA.  11.,  Pi.  I,  p.  147.  *  As  abuTC,  p.  145. 

s  Douce,  in  1  note  in  the  unique  copjr  in  the  Bodldan,  ay»  that  ic«iTdin|  to  the  dMt  ef 

the  print  by  Cedll,  Weever  WM  tmnty-ihiec  in   1599.     The  epignm  m  wwdi  Wenv  njn 

that  be  is  not  fct  twenty  may  chere&re  have  been  written  as  culy  at  1 596. 
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PoiUr  I  dont  not  nieU  with  acred  writ. 

Nor  w«  the  miOH  fbn  I  win  the  nBide  { 

For  ray  yong  ymi  «i  tukt ;  iuyetunfine. 

F«  Touch  >•  da  ii  Mver  hilfe  »  itikl. 

Th)  «[lt  which  bith  the  nimnK  of  Art  lod  Wk 

Th™  much  1  know  ualo  me  wouM  have  >id  } 

Thy  nlvd  bell  cmild  not  n  nreedy  cng 

If  that  too  toone  thou  hid>  began  ber  ring." 

The  Porter  thus  apostrophized  by  John  Weever  has  set  sacred  writ  to  marie, 
but  only  after  careful  discipline  leading  to  the  musical  art;  and  his  wisdom 
hat  been  proved  by  the  result :  "  Thy  silver  bell  "  of  music,  says  his  admirer, 
"could  not  so  sweetly  sing.  If  that  loo  soon  thou  hadit  begun  her  ring." 
Mr.  Havelock  Ellis,'  to  whom  these  veriei  were  communicated  by  Mr. 
BoUen,  understands  them  to  refer  to  Poner  the  dramatist,  and  conclude* 
therdrom,  that  he  was  "at  the  period  of  his  dramatk  activilj  a  man  of 
mature  age." 

But  there  it  nothug  in  Weevet*s  verses  applicable  to  the  dramatist  as  we 
know  that  personage  :  his  extant  play  is  anything  but  sacred,  it  presents  no 
particiilar  evidence  of  mature  authorship,  betrays  no  interest  in  murical  aflsirs, 
yields  no  bell-ioncs  of  style  or  verse.  While  Weever  was  writing  his 
Efigrams,  1 J96  to  1  ^99,  the  dramatist  was  pursuing  anything  but  a  staid 
and  nlvem  course  at  the  Rose  Theatre  on  the  Bankside.  The  slowly  matured 
composer  of  canticles,  on  the  other  hand,  was  completing  a  leisurely  discipline 
at  Christ  Church,  and  to  such  a  student  Weever's  eulogy  admirably  applies.' 
In  all  probability  the  composer  stuck  to  his  mtlitr.  He  was  of  a  muucal 
fiunily :  hu  son  obtained  recognition  &om  Court  for  his  musical  attainments  ; 
and  a  Idnsman,  Dr.  John  Wilson,  "  a  very  eminent  musician  of  whom  there 
is  a  long  notice  in  Wood,"  was  proicisor  of  music  at  Oxford  in  1656.* 

The  fiimiliarity  with  Oxford  and  its  surroundings  displayed  in  the  drama 
of  the  two  angry  women  who  meet  in  the  neighboring  village  of  Abington  is, 
however,  indicative  of  Oxonian  authorship,  and  we  are  again  driven  to  the 
rej^ers  of  the  univenity  in  search  of  some  available  Henry  Porter.  There 
is,  I  find,  but  one  capable,  in  point  of  chronology,  of  fulfilling  the  conditions : 
"Matriculations:  19  June,  1589,  Brazenose,  Porter,  Henry; 
IjyaA.,  gen. /.  16."* 

'  Mcniaid  Sena,  Ftrw,  p.  90. 

*  Wkh  thk  opiuon  I  find  that  Mr.  Biyne  igrcet,  D.  N.  B.  Art.,  Firm. 
■Hunter,  II,  300,  and  Hiit.  Reg.  Univ.  OxfirJ,  liti. 

*  Boue  and  Clark,  Vd.  U.,  Pt.  1,  p.  1 70. 
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Concerning  the  icadeinic  nreer  of  thia  Heiuy  Porter  there  u  no  infbmu- 
tion  to  be  githered  from  the  records  of  university  or  college  —  why  he  wm 
not  admilted  B.A.,  or  why  or  when  he  left  his  college.  I  tun  appiited, 
however,  by  Mr.  C  B.  Heberdeo,  the  Prindpil  of  BruenoK,  who  at  my 
requett  kindly  instituted  the  requinie  search,  ihst  such  absence  of  informa- 
tion is  not  unusual,  for  the  College  Register  wu  very  imperfealy  kept  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  If  this  was  our  Heniy  Poncr,  the  author  of  the  PUasant 
Hiitcry  tf  the  Tteii  Angry  Wtmm,  he  w»  bom  in  1^73,  the  son  of  a  gentle- 
man of  London,  he  kept  an  uneventiiil .  term  or  so  at  Brasenose,  and  was 
perhaps  still  there  in  1^91  when  his  future  tiaociate  in  Henslowe's  employ, 
John  Marston,  was  mitriculated.  After  his  return  to  London  he  must  have 
taken  speedily  to  play-wtiting,  for  he  was  not  more  than  twenty-three  yean 
of  age  when  we  lind  him  telling  his  dramas  10  the  Admiral's  company  for 
distinctly  reputable  sums.  A  modest  straw  in  ftvour  of  the  supposition  that 
this  was  our  dramatist  is  the  explicit  statement  in  both  editions  of  our  play 
to  the  effect  that  its  author  was  Henry  Porter,  Gtnt,  We  have  no  proof 
that  the  Porter  of  Christ  Church,  who  cook  his  only  degree  after  our  play  was 
printed,  had  any  right  in  1  ^99  to  sign  himself  Gentleman. 


Dmnatk  Cueer.  —  Although,  as  I  have  said,  only  one  of  Poner's 
plays  is  extant,  the  entries  in  Henslowe,  and  their  context,  enable  us 
to  form  some  conception  of  his  relation  to  the  contemporaiy  drama. 
They  indicate  that  between  December  16,  1^96,  and  May  26,  1599, 
he  was  associated  as  a  writer  of  plays  with  the  Admiral,  the  Earl  of 
Nottingham's  company  of  actors,  and  that  after  February  28,  1 599, 
his  services  were  pledged  to  that  company  alone.  It  is  possible  that 
he  had  also  acquaintance  among  the  Earl  of  Pembroke's  men,  who 
were  acting  at  The  Rose  for  a  short  time  during  October  and  No- 
vember, 1597,  in  partnership  with  the  Admiral's  company;  hut  of 
this  we  cannot  be  cenain,  for  we  have  no  record  of  Porter's  aaions 
between  March  7,  1597,  and  May  30  of  the  ensuing  year. 

The  payment  of  December  16,  1596,  is  not  in  loan  nor  "in 
earnest  of  a  booclce,"  but  delivered  as  for  a  play  then  completed; 
and  the  sum,  even  if  it  were  not  a  final  instalment,  would  in  itself 
indicate  a  play  of  some  promise,  for  £b  or  £■]  was  as  much  as 
Henslowe  usually  gave  for  a  production  even  by  an  author  already 
distinguished.  If  the  payment  was  for  a  completed  "  b 00c lie,"  tl« 
play  would,  according  to  the  procedure  of  the  Admiral's  men,  have 
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been  ready  for  presentation  within  a  period  of  ten  days  to  six  weeks 
after  the  date  of  purchase.  The  following  were  the  new  plays  pre- 
sented by  this  company  during  that  period :  That  IViil  Be  Shall  Bt^ 
December  30,  1596;  AUxandir  and  Lodawick^  January  14,  and 
Weman  Hard  to  PUaity  January  27,  1597.  Of  these  Alexander  wk 
the  most  successful,  and  That  fVill  Be  ncxt.^  It  is  possible  that 
the  third  play  was  the  work  of  Heywood  who  had  been  recently 
paid  30/,  —  for  a  "boocke."*  As  to  Alexander,  it  is  mentioned  two 
years  later  as  the  property  of  Martin  Slater,*  and  there  is  reason  to 
conjecture  that  it  was  written  by  him.  But,  even  if  these  attribu- 
tions were  conclusive,  we  should  not  he  justified  in  assuming  —  that 
the  book  remaining  unassigned,  That  fVill  Be  Shall  Be,  was  the 
property  for  which  Porter  was  paid  on  December  16,  1596.  It  is 
not,  however,  impossible  that  his  first  production  was  one  of  the 
three  most  popular  plays  put  upon  the  boards  at  The  Rose  that 
season.  That  Henslowe's  loan  to  Porter  on  the  following  March  7 
had  any  connection  with  a  play  of  December  j6,  1596,  is  most 
unlikely.  Henslowe  was  not  by  way  of  disbursing  £q  for  one 
"  bocxrke."  The  date  is  also  too  remote  from  May  30,  1 598,  to 
permit  of  our  connecting  this  loan  with  the  payment  for  Love  Pre- 
vented, there  mentioned,  let  alone  the  objection  that  if  the  entries 
of  March  7,  1597,  and  May  30,  1598,  refer  to  the  same  play,  the 
author  was  paid  the  unusually  high  sum  of  ;^8.  But  though  we 
cannot  prove  that  Porter  made  much  out  of  Henslowe  and  the 
Admiral's  men,  it  would  seem  that  they  made  a  good  deal  out  of 
him.  For  after  certain  purchases  from  Porter  and  during  the  period 
within  which  the  first  performances  of  his  plays  must  naturally  have 
occurred,  the  theatre  receipts  increased  appreciably.  The  play  of 
May  30,  1598,  for  instance,  would,  according  to  custom,  have  been 
presented  some  time  between  June  lo  and  June  30.  The  only 
other  new  play  that  could  during  those  weeks  have  assisted  to  swell 
the  profits  of  the  theatre  was  the  First  Part  of  Blade  Battman  0/ 
the  North,  by    distinguished   authors,  to   be    sure,  but   not   extant. 
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'  Altx.  «™  acted  fifteen  rima  during  the  next  u: 

<  mrnthi,  That  mil  Bt  twelvi 

Tbe  ^imiii  nn  for  bur  monihi  ind  wu  acted  ten  tin 

la.     Ala.  brvught  in  ilmoM  i 

.  the  other.  comUned. 

»  HchIowc,  p.  78.      Fleay  conjectuially  identifia  it 

with  the  OalUngifir  BoMj. 

»HbJ««,  pp.  nj,  »ll,  M.r  .6,  ««IJuly  18. 
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Henslowe's  weekly  recnpts  from  "my  Lord  AdmeraH'i  mean" 
during  the  month  before  June  10  had  averaged  ;f  3  16^.31/.;  during 
the  period  between  June  10  and  June  30  they  rose  to  an  average 
of  £  ^  4  i.  41/.;  the  week  after  June  30  they  fell  again  to 
£,1.  1 1  f.  6  d}  That  Porter  was  at  that  time  held  in  respect  by 
Henslowe  is  shown  by  the  transaction  of  June  26,  when  the  crafty 
manager  took  his  surety  for  the  performance  of  a  litcraiy  and  pecun- 
iary obligation  by  Chcttle,  than  whom  no  one  could  have  been 
habitually  more  in  arrears.  And  that  Porter's  plays  were  worth 
having  is  proved  by  Henslowe's  engaging,  in  February  of  the  next 
year,  everything  that  he  might  write,  whether  in  partnership  or 
alone.  That  this  appreciation  of  his  plays  was  shared  also  by  the 
company  appears  from  the  unusual  sums  which  they  expended  for 
the  apparel  and  properties  necessary  to  their  presentation,^ 

Of  the  playwrights  at  that  time  attached  to  the  Admiral's  com- 
pany, the  most  intimately  associated  with  Porter  would  appear  to 
have  been  Chettle;  and,  through  him,  our  poet  must  have  been 
brought  into  close  relations  with  Robert  Wilson,  who  was  Chetcle's 
colleague  in  that  Stcand  Part  of  Blade  Battman,  for  the  completion 
of  which  Porter  went  surety,  —  also  with  Delcker  and  Drayton, 
who  had  assisted  in  the  writing  of  the  First  Part,  and  were,  maybe, 
interested  in  the  Second.  In  fact,  Chettle,  Dekker,  Drayton,  W'il- 
son  were  boon  companions  in  productivity  and  the  *  marshallscy ' : 
to  go  bail  for  one  of  them  was  presumably  to  pay  for  all.  With 
Ben  Jonson,  who  was  just  then  coming  into  notice  as  a  dramatist, 
Henry  Porter  must  have  drained  many  a  flagon.  In  August,  1598, 
these  two  have  just  finished  writing  a  play  in  company  with  Chettle, 
Hot  Anger  Soon  Cold,  and  are  paid  a  fair  price  for  it  by  Henslowe, 
who  seems  to  regard  Porter,  however,  as  the  principal  author,  for  he 
enters  his  name  first  in  the  record.  But  if  the  returns  from  this 
play  are  included  in  Henslowe's  receipts  of  the  next  two  months, 
it  cannot  have  been  more  than  an  ordinarily  successful  production.* 

During  the  latter  part  of  1598  our  dramatist  is  engaged  upon  a 
play  called  by  Henslowe  the  ^  Pte  of  the  2  angrey  women  ofabtngton. 

*  Hemlowe,  p.  101. 
'TmA.  If.  A.,  Pt.  U.,  £it  5 '. 
toon  than  ^£15. 
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This  was  rehearsed  during  January  and  February,  1599,  and  by 
February  12,  the  day  on  which  final  payment  was  made  to  Porter, 
£1 1 1  had  hecn  expended  on  properties  for  the  performance.  It 
was  probably  ready  for  presentation  at  that  time,  and  its  success 
may  have  assisted  the  sudden  leap  in  Henslowe's  share  of  the  receipts 
from  ;^7  10/.,  for  the  week  ending  February  18,  to  ^^15  3/.,  for 
the  ten  days  ending  February  29,*  1 599.  This  play  paid  Porter  £7, 
a  higher  figure  than  Hot  Anger  had  brought.  Some  two  weeks  later  he 
is  under  contract  to  produce  a  sequel,  the  ij  mery  wemtn  ef  abenten^  and 
only  four  days  later  still,  March  11,  he  is  engaged  in  a  new  partnership 
with  Chettle  to  produce  a  play  entitled  The  Spencers^  or  Dtipencers^ 
a  magnificent  and  tragic  subject  perhaps  suggested  by  the  reprinting 
of  Marlowe's  Edward  II.  during  the  preceding  year.^  The  Spencers 
was  finished  by  the  22d  of  the  same  mtinth.  That  it  was  looked 
upon  as  a  play  of  great  promise  appears  from  the  large  amounts 
which,  as  already  stated,  were  expended  in  its  preparation  for  the 
stage.  It  was  first  acted  some  time  after  April  14.  On  the  i6th 
Henslowe  enters  a  final  small  disbursement  for  properties,  of  which 
perhaps  the  need  was  perceived  during  the  first  performance.  His 
receipts  for  the  week  ending  April  15  rise  to  ^^13  7  i,,  four  times 
as  much  as  for  the  week  before;  while  the  entry,  jf  13  i6j.,  for  the 
week  next  ensuing,  during  which  the  play  was  surely  on  the  stage, 
is,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  February  29,  already  mentioned, 
and  of  June  3,*  the  largest  (hat  year.  Perhaps  by  April  22  the 
novelty  of  The  Spencers  had  begun  to  wear  off,  for  there  is  again  a 
drop  in  Henslowe's  receipts,  to  ;£i  i  5  s.,  the  week  ending  April  29,* 
This  partnership  with  Chettle  existed,  by  the  way,  in  the  year  when 

^  £ii  %  >.,  if  wc  nuyamaiE  (u  Mr.  naydoes)  chat  the  entiia,  pp.  143-144,  of  JinDU7 
16  and  Febnmy  i,  lefrr  to  chii  pliy.  '  Sii. :  Heniknre,  p.  ijo. 

•  Not  the  other  wiy  iround  u  Collier  thinlu  (Hendowe,  p.  [46,  n.)  for  £As,  //.  hid 
been  in  print  ance  1594. 

*  Houlowe,  pp,  130,  146.  Cf.  tSeidTMce  fiom  /'lo  81 
on  JuK  ],  theibyifter  Dekkerind  Chettle' ■  .^{aMOMiiii  wu 
indtheadTance  Innn  ;^3  141.  on  OcCober  17,  1599,  la  j(^S  II 
(Henilowe,  p.  i;i),  (luring  which  the  luccemtiil  S^ yabn  Oldcattill  had  "tatu"  leen  played. 

■  But,  ofcounc,  we  cannot  with  certainty  attribute  tbe  jncnaae  of  April  16  to  Tin  ^nctri 
ilont.  It  may  ha»e  prDteeded,  in  part,  fiom  the  rrviral  of  Alti,  and  Loiiraiick,  fur  the  prop- 
ertiei  reijuiied  by  which  Hendowe  had,  on  March  31,  advanced  £c,  to  Juby.  Henilowc  had, 
mortorer,  abtaioed  liceiwe  during  Much  Ibt  the  ^  ^V<t  Bruii  Graabilldt,  and  "  four  ocbo 
pliya'  (pp-  '46.  •47)- 
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Every  Man  in  hit  Humour  was  in  course  of  composition,  and  it  ended 
just  about  a  month  before  *■  Bengemen '  passed  a  rapier  through 
Gabriel  Spenser  in  Hoxton  Fields. 

Beside  the  playwrights  already  mentioned,  Porter  must  have 
known  in  varying  degrees  of  intimacy  Hcywood,  Haughton,  Day, 
Munday,  Chapman,  Hathaway,  and,  perhaps,  Rankins,  who  irerc 
then  writing  for  the  company ;  also  Samuel  Rowley  and  Martin 
Slater,  who  appear  to  have  been  serving  as  actor-dramatists.  With 
the  players  Downton,  Richard  Alleyn,  Robert  Shaw,  and  the  poly- 
onymous  William  Bird,  Porter  was  associated  in  various  business 
negotiations.  Of  course  he  knew  the  above-mentioned  Gabriel 
Spenser,  and  Henslowe's  son-in-law,  Edward  Alleyn,  and  the  two 
JelFes,  and  Towne  and  Singer,  and  the  other  active  members  of  the 
company. 

Most  of  the  playwrights  in  Henslowe's  pay  lived  in  hand-to- 
mouth  style  \  but  in  art  of  cozening  groats  from  the  manager  who 
in  turn  squeezed  angels  from  the  dramatist,  none  excelled  '  Harey ' 
Chcttle.  It  is  instructive  to  note  that,  from  the  period  of  close 
.  intimacy  with  Chcttle,  Porter  sinks  ever  deeper  in  Henslowe's  debt. 
On  January  17,  1599,  he  had  borrowed  a  pound  of  Henslowe. 
He  was  then,  still,  in  the  heyday  of  his  success ;  but  only  six  weeks 
later,  February  28,  we  find  Henslowe,  under  cover  of  a  further 
bc^arly  advance,  acquiring  a  lien  on  all  his  productivity.  A  few 
days  after  that  the  two  'Hareys,'  doubtless  with  a  hope  of  release 
from  the  moneylender's  grip,  are  sweating  out  The  Sptneers  for  him ; 
and  Chettle,  with  or  without  Porter's  knowledge,  is  borrowing 
another  half-sovereign  in  earnest  of  its  completion.  When,  on 
March  22,  the  joint  production  is  finished,  the  dramatists  are  paid 
less  for  it  than  The  Second  Part  of  the  Two  Angry  W^amm  had  brought 
to  Porter  alone;  and  before  it  is  acted  Porter  has  given  his  note  of 
hand  to  Henslowe  for  another  pound)  and  so  proceeds  the  declen- 
sion of  'Harey'  Porter.  Between  December  16,  1596,  and 
June  26,  1598,  he  had  been  Henslowe's  'Mr.  Porter';  as  soon  as 
he  b^ins  to  borrow,  January  17,  1599,  he  is  '  Harcy '  with  a  rare 
reversion  to  the  ancient  style ;  after  April  7  there  is  no  reversion. 
The  loans,  too,  which  at  first  were  of  a  dignified  amount,  suddenly 
fall  to  ii.  bd.     Familiarity  has  bred  as  usual;  and,  by  April  16, 
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'Harey,'  who  at  this  time  owes  the  manager  25  j.,  is  compelled  in 
consideration  of  i  s.  to  clear  his  debt  on  the  morrow  or  forfeit  £,  lo. 
Next  day  Shyloclc  has  him,  but  for  some  reason  continues  to  dribble 
out  the  sixpences  until  May  26.  Then  *  Harey  *  signs  the  last 
I.  O.  U.  of  which  we  have  record,  and  drops  out  of  history  and 
Henslowe  with  as  little  warning  as  he  had  entered. 

Date  of  the  Xxtent  Play.  —  Porter  wrote  two  plays  and  engaged 
to  write  a  third  on  the  Women  nf  Abingtm.  Of  a  First  Part  of  the 
Tuu  Angrj  Wsmen^  there  is  no  record  in  Henslowe,  at  least  under 
that  name.  .  But  of  the  Second  Part  the  entries  of  December  22, 
1598,  and  February  12,  1599,  make  explicit  mention;  and  an 
intervening  note  of  January  31,  1599,  which  records  an  outlay  for 
[he  play  without  specification  of  the  part  is  by  date  and  position 
evidently  a  reference  to  this  same  Second  Part.  According  to  the 
entries  of  February  12,  the  sum  of  £%  was  on  that  day  expended 
in  a  concluding  purchase  of  properties  for  the  performance,  and  an 
equal  amount  was  given  to  Porter  in  final  payment  for  the  "booclce" 
entitled  the  2  pu.  of  the  angry  uiemeit  of  abmgton.  So  closes  all 
record  of  that  second  part.  Tlie  payment  of  £i.y  two  weeks  later, 
February  28,  is  the  usual  advance  "in  earnestc  of"  a  "boocke" 
not  yet  finished ;  but  the  title  of  it  was  the  ij  tnirj  women  if  abenton^ 
and  it  was  undoubtedly  intended  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  general 
theme.  There  is,  however,  no  record  of  final  payment  (of  ;f  4 
or  ;^5)  as  in  other  cases,  and  no  proof  that  the  play  was  com- 
pleted. I  have  no  doubt  that  the  play  of  which  the  text  is  here 
given,  Tht  Pttmant  History  of  the  Two  Angry  Women  of  Ablngton,  is 
the  unrecorded  First  Part,  above  mentioned.  Our  drama  was  twice 
printed  in  1599  "as  it  was  lately  playde  by  .  .  .  the  .  .  .  Admirall 
his  servants,"  and  it  had,  in  all  probability,  been  in  the  possession 
of  the  company  for  some  time  before  publication  j  whereas  the 
Second  Part  was  only  first  acted  in  that  year,  and  would  not,  with 
the  consent  of  the  company,  have  been  turned  over  to  printers. 
For  it  was  to  the  player's  interest  to  restrict  his  dramatic  stock-in- 
trade,  while  it  was  novel,  to  the  play-house.  That  the  non-extant 
play  of  December  22,  1 598— February  12,  1599,  which  is  explicitly 
called  the  Second  Part,  was  preceded  by  The  Pleasant  History  is, 
moreover,  confirmed  by  the  title-page  of  The  Pleasant  History,  which 
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is  unconscious  of  predecessor  and  sequel  alike.  By  how  long  a 
period,  then,  did  our  pby  precede  the  missing  Second  Part  ?  The 
words  ^as  it  was  lately  playde  "  on  the  title-pages  of  both  editions 
may  or  may  not  be  advertisement.  But  there  is,  at  any  rate,  no 
likelihood  that  the  first  performance  antedated  May  14,  1594,  when 
the  Admiral's  men  began  their  long  engagement  with  Henslowc  \ 
nor  that  it  fell  between  that  date  and  December  16,  1596,  for  it 
docs  not  appear  (nor  any  name  that  suggests  it)  in  Henslowe's  con- 
secutive list  of  plays  performed  by  the  Admiral's  men  during  that 
period.  And  since  Henslowe  observed  his  method  of  entry  by 
days  and  plays  until  November  5,  1597,  the  Pltasant  Hittory  would 
have  been  specified  in  that  part  of  the  diary  ^  if  the  first  payment  to 
Porter,  December  16, 1596,  or  the  loan  of  the  succeeding  March  7, 
had  been  for  a  play  bearing  that  name.  Since  there  is  no  mention 
of  a  /Vwjfl«(  History  of  the  Two  jtngrj  ff^emtn  tf  jihingten  before  the 
close  of  Henslowe's  daily  register,  nor  of  a  First  Pari  tf  tbt  Two 
Angry  fVomen  between  that  date  and  December  22,  1598,  when 
negotiations  are  in  progress  for  a  Second  Part,  it  would  seem  that, 
whether  our  play  came  into  existence  before  or  after  Novem- 
ber 5,  1597,  it  must  have  first  passed  under  some  other  name. 
In  the  former  alternative  not  even  the  wildest  conjecture  can  iden- 
tify it  with  any  title  recorded  by  Henslowc  before  March  7,  1597, 
except  fVaman  Hard  to  Please,  and  that  is  more  suitable  to  the  sub- 
ject of  Heywood's  Challenge  for  Beauty  than  of  our  Pleasant  History. 
It  is  not  until  two  months  af^er  the  loan  of  March  7  —  four  pounds 
to  Porter  —  that  one  comes  upon  the  first  performance  of  the  only 
play  of  that  period  that  can  at  all  correspond  with  the  Pleasant  His- 
tory. This  is  the  successful  but  as  yet  unidentified  ComodeyofUmers, 
for  the  writing  of  which  Henslowe  records  no  payment,  although  he 
marks  it  "new"  and  makes  entries  which  show  that  it  was  acted  no 
less  than  twelve  times  at  his  *'  howsse "  between  May  1 1  and 
October  1 1  of  that  year,  and  that  it  supplanted  Alexander  and  That 
Will  Be  in  the  favour  of  the  public.  It  has  been  held,  to  be  sure, 
that  this  anonymous  Comodey  was  Every  Man  in  bis  Humour;  but 
that  is  impossible,  for  Ben  Jonson  himself  states  that  Every  Man 
was  brought  out  during  the  next  year,  1598,  and  not  by  the 
'  pp.  Si-9"- 
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Admiral's,  but  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  servants,^  while  Henslowe 
includes  The  {Comodej  tf)  Umers  even  the  year  after  it  had  been 
acted  by  the  Admiral's  company  in  his  "  Note  of  all  such  bookes  as 
belong  to  the  Stoclcc  [of  that  same  company] ,  and  such  as  I  have 
bought  since  the  3d  of  Marchc,  1598."'  Mr.  Fleay  thinks  that 
the  Cemadty  was  Chapman's  Humenus  Dayes  Mirth,  and  Dr.  Ward 
inclines  to  accept  the  conjecture }  but  I  think  that  Mr.  Fleay's  plea 
in  ^vour  of  Chapman's  play  will  apply  as  well  to  Porter's  Pleasani 
Histtry^  the  subtitle  of  which  advertises  "the  humorous  mirth  of 
Dick  Coomes  and  Nicholas  Proverbcs,"  while  the  scenes  develop 
"  humours,"  which  are  much  more  natural  than  those  of  Chapman's 
play,  and  fall  but  little  short,  indeed,  of  the  quality  that  characterizes 
B.  J.'s  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  As  far  as  plot  goes  I  cannot  for 
a  moment  believe  that  the  ineptitudes  of  the  Humereus  Dayii  Mirth 
can  have  commanded  the  popularity  which  was  achieved  by  the 
Comsdty  of  Umers. 

If,  however,  according  to  the  latter  alternative,  the  Pleasant  History 
came  into  existence  between  November  5,  1597,  and  December  22, 
1598,  the  attempt  to  identify  it  with  the  Comsdey  of  Umers  falls  to 
the  ground.  But  another  possibility  at  once  presents  itself:  for 
the  only  mention  by  Henslowe  of  a  play  produced  in  the  interim  by 
Porter  alone  is  of  "  a  boocke  called  IJive  Prevented."  ^  For  this  a 
payment  of  £^  is  made  on  May  30,  1598  ;  and  until  Love  Prevtnted 
turns  up,  and  turns  out  to  be  other  than  our  play,  it  will  be  open  to 
conjecture  whether  under  this  title  we  have  not  the  earliest  record 
of  the  Pleasant  History  of  the  Two  Angry  Women.  For  not  only  is 
this  the  sole  title  assigned  to  Porter  alone  during  the  period  under 
consideration,  it  is  also  a  title  fairly  descriptive  of  the  central  move- 
ment of  the  Heasant  History.*  The  date  of  payment,  moreover, 
would  accord  with  the  assertion  of  recent  performance  which  appears 
upon  the  title-page  of  our  play  as  printed;  it  would  also  allow  for  a 
reasonable  lapse  of  time  before  the  publication,  which  was  not  by 
license  and  was  probably  of  a  printed  copy.     If  this  conjecture  be 

J  "nde-page  of  £.  M.  i.  H.,  aJited  by  8.  J.,  1616.  '  Oiary,  p.  ^^i.  *p.  114. 

'  Notice  the  Tcnune  of  the  action  in  thr  ipeecha  of  Gouney  and  Sir  Raph,  Sc.  liv., 
U.  i77-»!9,  the  "cnming  of  ctuelove."  1  am  pleued  to  find  thic  in  thii  coDJecture,  which 
I  Jul  ima^ncd  a>  be  dew,  I  hire  beea  andcipued  by  Mr.  Fleay,  0>rm.  Engl.  Drama.  1,  163. 
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correct,  the  date  of  our  play  is  May  30,  1598;  and  wc  have  an 
explanation,  in  part,  of  Henslowe's  increased  receipts  during  the 
month  following.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  our  play  be  the  Cmudtj 
of  UmerSf  the  date  of  its  first  presentation  is  May  11,  1597. 
Whether  these  identifications  be  correct  or  not,  the  play  msty  be 
dated  between  December  16,  1596,  and  December  22,  1598,  and 
it  was  probably  known  to  Mercs  when  during  the  latter  year  be 
included  Porter  among  the  writers  of  comedy.^ 

Dramatic  Qualities :  Construction.  —  Of  the  plot  we  may  cry  with 
Gourscy,  "  Here's  adoc  about  a  thing  of  nothing."  Not  thiSi  but 
occasional  situations  and  the  subconscious  qualities  of  humour  and 
verisimilitude  ,!end  distinction  to  the  play.  The  Pleasant  History 
has  atmosphere  and  therefore  entity.  It  is  a  creation.  Its  cfaarac- 
ters  stand  out.  Porter  knew  their  ways  and  words  before  he  knew 
their  history.  He  had  met  them  out  Cumnor  way  or  Hinkscy^ 
by  Bagley,  Abington,  and  Milton  on  many  a  cross-country  stroll. 
What  basis  there  was  for  Mrs.  Barnes's  jealousy,  whether  Master 
Barnes  had  too  often  gone  to  Milton  "  a-hunting  or  such  ordinary 
sports,"  and,  once  too  often,  "  chatted  with  "  Mrs.  Goursey  "  al] 
day  till  night,"  we  are  not  explicitly  informed.  Nor  is  the  dramatist. 
That  Mrs.  Goursey  has  given  no  cause  for  offence  goes  without 
saying.  But  there  is  trouble  in  the.alr.  The  wives  are  angered: 
after  a  dissension  sufficiently  prolonged  to  afford  us  an  insight  into 
them  and  their  surroundings,  their  wrath  shall  be  appeased.  How, 
we  know  not ;  nor  does  the  dramatist,  but  it  seems  to  him  natural, 
if  not  novel,  that  the  son  and  daughter  of  these  foes  should  \vitfa 
their  marriage  "bury  their  parents'  strife."  That  end  he  pursues, 
carrying  all  with  him  except  chose  whom  he  most  would  carry. 
When  the  hour  is  nigh  and  wc  are  expectant,  and  the  star-crossed 
lovers  have  made  for  Carfax  to  be  wed,  they  lose  each  other  and 
everybody  else  in  a  midsummer  night's  *cunny  grcene,"  where, 
whence,  and  whither,  darkling,  the  dramatic  persons  play  blind- 
man's  bulF  with  the  plot  till,  frustrate  of  discovery,  they  despair. 
Then  in  steps  Sir  Raph  Smith,  ex  Itnebrii  it  machina,  to  find  the 
heroine,  and  prophesy  solution  and  "  the  lanthome  of  the  day  "  and 
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lend  our  hopes  a  fillip,  but  straight  to  lose  us  worse  than  ever  in  the 
devious  night.  Beholders  and  beheld  all  now  despair.  And  Porter 
might  still  be  spasmodically  rounding  his  rabbits  into  the  '^cunny 
greene "  and  out  again,  had  not  the  quarrelsome  wives  happened 
each  on  other,  and  on  them  in  turn  their  husbands  happened, 
who  simulating  mortal  combat  succeed  at  last  in  terrifying  their 
women  into  peace.  Only  after  the  characters  most  concerned 
have  thus  by  chance  taken  the  solution  into  their  own  hands  and 
elated  the  reconciliation,  does  the  peacemalcer  intended  by  the 
dramatist  drop  in  with  the  lost  sweetheart  on  his  arm ;  and  the 
union  of  the  young  lovers,  which  had  been  designed  to  promote 
the  union  of  their  mothers,  proceeds  on  its  own  merits,  superfluous, 
like  the  second  tail  on  the  proverbial  toad.  The  plot,  therefore, 
is  not  the  "-thing."  Not  only  does  it  pursue  half  a  dozen  possi- 
bilities, each  of  which  it  drops  halfway  ;  it  starts  another  half-dozen, 
which  it  never  pursues.  But  the  auditor,  unforewarned,  pricks  to 
each  wild-goose  chase  in  turn.  The  complication  of  the  angry 
women  and  the  subplot  of  the  lovers,  with  its  pretence  of  a  solution, 
move  rapidly  through  the  first,  third,  sixth,  and  eighth  scenes ;  but 
in  the  second  and  fourth  the  farcical  element  retards  the  pace;  in 
the  seventh  a  new  and  fiitilc  start  is  made,  and  in  the  ninth  the 
platt  itself  slides  into  a  kind  of  ammtdia  alt  impreviio.  From  this 
it  is  rescued  at  the  beginning  of  Scene  xii.  by  Master  Barnes's 
"  pollicie."  But  although  his  "drift  device"  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  audience,  I  have  my  doubts  whether  any  hearer 
has  cai^ht  the  hint,  and  I  am  sure  that  to  most  readers  the  sham 
combat  between  the  husbands  in  Scene  xiv.  comes  as  something 
impromptu  and  secondary.  Consequently  a  luxury  of  anticipation 
has  been  forfeited.  The  "  pollicic "  is  in  itself  a  capital  ruse 
for  curing  shrewishness,  and  it  has  been  frequently  used  of  later 
years,  as,  for  instance,  in  Gillette's  Because  She  Loved  Him  So ;  but 
in  1597  it  had  the  additional  charm  of  novelty,  and  deserved  a 
better  handling.  The  situation  in  Scene  vi.,  where  Mrs. 
Gourscy  snatches  and  restores  her  husband's  letter,  is,  conversely, 
well  prepared,  but  lacks  all  consequent.  The  marksman  draws 
his  bow  to  the  top  of  its  bent,  then  gradually  relaxes  the  ten- 
sion—  because  he  has  foi^ot  his   arrow.      But,  though  Porter  is 
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guilty  of  imperfect  devices,  few  English  comedies  before  his  time 
can  boast  of  scenes  more  realistic  and  humorous  than  the  game  at 
tables,  the  burlesque  wooing  of  Mall  at  her  window,  and  the  comic 
irony  of  the  climax  between  the  disputatious  mothers  under  whose 
beaks  the  debated  chickens  are  eloping.  In  fact,  with  all  crudities, 
the  plot  develops  an  interesting  individuality,  for  which  the  author 
does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  responsible;  none  the  less  interesting  if 
"a  German  from  the  waist  downward,  all  slops,  and  a  Spaniard 
from  the  hip  upward,  no  doublet." 

Poitrayal  of  OiAracter.  —  When  we  turn  to  the  "  persons  "  and 
their  **  humours  "  we  realize  the  architectonics  of  the  play.  There 
is  something  at  once  natural  and  masterly  in  the  ease  with  which 
Potter  introduces  the  condition  of  '■'■  neighbour  amitie,"  wherewith 
the  masters  delude  themselves,  while  their  spouses  blow  upon 
the  coals  of  hatred:  the  hostess,  teeming  with  innuendo, — "mal- 
ice embowelled  in  her  tongue,"  —  the  lady  of  Milton  read  in 
j^op's  fables,  quick  to  conjecture,  and  "every  day  as  good  as 
Barnes's  wife,"  whether  to  divert  a  moral  or  direct  a  curse.  And 
as  the  women  promise  they  develop:  Mrs.  Barnes,  a  "jealous, 
slandering,  spiteful  queane " ;  Mrs.  Goursey,  subtler  and  fairer 
spoken,  but  incapable  of  backgammon  "if  standers  by  doe  talke," 
—  patently  obedient,  but  impatient  of  rebuke,  soothing  her  husband 
with  soft  words,  but,  inward,  fuming  at  his  "  Peace,  be  quiet,  wife  " ; 
easily  his  better,  bidding  him  "grow  to  the  housetop  with  your  anger. 
Sir,"  and  then  humouring  his  pleasure,  not  because  of  his  "  incense- 
ment,"  but  bis  "  health."  The  opprobrious  epithets  of  Barnes's  wife 
Mistress  Goursey  returns  into  her  teeth ;  damns  her  as  "  mankind  " ; 
takes  up  the  quarrel  last  and  is  last  to  lay  it  down.  In  fact,  as 
Mistress  Goursey  is  the  more  independent  of  the  twain,  she  is  also 
historically  the  jaatc  original.  Mrs.  Barnes,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
an  amalgam  of  stock  shrews,  gossips,  and  jealous  wives :  a  descendant 
of  Tom  Tyler's  more  strenuous  half,  a  kinswoman  of  Dame  Chat,  a 
Kitelyin  petticoats,  the  remote  grandmother  of  Colman's  Mrs.  Oakly. 

Barnes  and  Goursey  are  henpecked  husbands  of  the  remordent 
variety.  Barnes,  the  more  experienced  in  domestic  infelicity,  is 
correspondingly  the  more  given  to  moral  tags  and  pregnant  sentences. 
He  sometimes  rises  almost  to  poetry,  as  when  he  tells  his  wife :  — 
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"  Rough,  wrathfiil  words 
Are  bastard*  got  by  ruhneu  in  the  thoughti ; " 

from  bathos  he  Is  just  saved  by  a  sense  of  the  incongruous :  "  O 
doe  not "  begs  he  of  the  virago  whom  he  styles  **  sweete," 

"  O,  doe  not  «et  the  orgui  of  thy  voice 
On  such  «  grunting  tone  of  discontent ! 
Doe  not  deTornie  the  beautie  of  thy  tongue 
With  Mich  midiapen  answeres." 

It  is  appropriate  that  upon  him  who  has  given  rise  to  the  brief 
unpleasantness  by  inviting  guests  without  his  wife's  consent,  should 
rest  the  anus  of  devising  the  effective  "pollicic"  of  reconciliation. 

From  him  Goursey  is  well  differenced.  Possessed  of  a  finer 
wife  and  a  quicker  temper,  when  the  former,  contrary  to  expectation, 
crosses  the  latter  he  well-nigh  falls  into  an  apoplexy.  Oaths  he 
abhors,,  but  in  the  access  of  his  rage  swears  horribly  and  apologizes 
to  the  Almighty  between  breaths. 

That  the  morals  of  the  sons  reproduce  those  of  the  sires  in  their 
salad  days,  I  reluctantly  suspect.  It  is  the  recital  of  young  Frank's 
licentiousness  that  convinces  young  Philip  that  here  is  just  the  hus- 
band for  Sister  Mall.  And  —  considering  that  Mall  is  frankly  and 
squarely  what  her  mother  calls  her,  a  "  lustic  guts "  and  "  vile  girl," 
in  fact  her  mother's  daughter,  fit  to  "  floute  the  devill  and  make 
blush  the  boldest  face  of  man  that  ere  man  saw  "  a  swearing  wench 
whose  only  claim  to  morals  is  unmorality  —  Philip's  judgment  is 
correct.  There  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  coarser-minded  girl  in  Eliza- 
bethan comedy ;  and  at  the  same  time  there  obtains  no  dramatic 
portrayal  of  the  animal  more  observantly  conceived  or  more 
faithfully  executed.  That  she  is,  as  Mr.  Ellis  says,  less  sophisti- 
cated than  Congreve's  Prue,  is  not  exactly  to  her  credit.  Nor 
need  I  make  her  out  "a  wholesome,  robust  English  girl  .  .  .  with  a 
brave  openness,  loving  and  sincere,"  in  order  to  justify  my  appre- 
ciation of  Porter's  skill  in  creating  her.  She  is,  indeed,  robust 
and  Elizabethan,  seventeen  and  upward ;  but  within  she  is  a 
mate  for  Caliban;  no  relation  to  Prue,  —  rather  a  link  between 
Wapull's  Wilful  Wanton  and  Vanbrugh's  Hoyden.     It  is  hardly 
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necessary  to  point  out  the  literary  and  dnmatic  affinities  of  Sir 
Rapb  and  his  wife :  the  buclc-hunting  squire  and  the  lady  tender- 
hcaned  and  "pitous." 

The  foregoing  are  characters  of  broad  outline  \  but  each  has,  as 
well,  his  quirk  of  conduct,  manners,  or  of  style.  The  jealous  wife 
with  her  "stopt  compares";  "Mistrcsse  Would-Have,"  who  has 
"  let  restrained  fancy  lose,"  and  sworn  to  lead  no  apes  in  hell ;  her 
brother,  a  poet  at  second-hand,  and  "  sick  discourser  "  of  his  sister's 
wit;  Nan  Lawson's  lover  of  "quick  invention"  and  "pleasure- 
aiming  mind,"  —  these  and  others  of  the  major  movement  arc 
as  palpably  in  their  "  humours "  as  Mrs.  Otter,  Doll  Common, 
Master  Stephen,  or  ICitely,  or  Truewit.  And  when  we  turn  to  the 
secondary  group  we  find  the  "  humours  "  not  only  advertised  upon 
the  title-page  hut  specified  in  the  text.  Dick  Coomcs  is  "  humord 
bluntly"  to  brag  and  swear  and  drink  and  quarrel  and  talk  bawdy. 
"  I  see,  by  this  dearth  of  good  swords,  that  dearth  of  sword-and- 
bucklcr  fight  begins  to  grow  out ;  I  am  sorry  for  it,"  complains  this 
swashbuckler  serving-man.  With  "  Sbloud !  "  he  comes  upon  the 
stage,  and  there's  little  left  of  God  unhallowed  when  Coomes  sub- 
sides beneath  his  buckler  in  the  dark.  "  Why,  what  a  swearing 
keeps  this  drunken  asse,"  exclaims  Francis.  "Peace,  do  not  marre 
his  humour"  Phil  replies.  "Away,  bawdie  man,"  cries  Hodge, 
and  even  the  Boy  must  say,  "  Here  him  no  more,  maistcr ;  he  doth 
bedawbc  ye  with  his  durty  speche."  He  has  a  "merric  humour," 
too,  this  Coomes,  of  punning,  and  has  brought  "the  apparel!  of 
his  wit  .  .  .  into  fashion  of  an  honor."  A  Thraso  of  the  servants' 
hall,  he'll  outswcar  any  *  Pharaoh's  foot '  of  a  tailor's  shop.  He 
can  dispute  precedence  with  Ancient  Pistol  as  **  the  foul-mouthedst 
rogue  in  England  " ;  and  when  he's  in  his  "  quarreling  humour"  not 
Pistol,  nor  Bobadil,  nor  the  '  humorous '  Nim  could  sw;^er  to 
Dawson's  close  or  out  of  a  horse-pond  with  a  more  humorous  grace. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that,  in  his  first  lines,  Coomes  animadverts  upon 
"the  humour  of  those  young  springals,"  his  masters,  who  "will 
spend  all  their  fathers'  good  at  gaming";  also  that  Philip's  serving- 
man  has  his  humour  both  of  manners  and  of  style:  "a  spruce 
slave,"  cross-gartered  like  Malvolio,  "a  nosegay  bound  with  laces 
in  his  hat,"  '■'■  all  proverbes  in  his  speech  .  .  .  because  he  would 
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speak  truth,"  a  dramatic  Camden  or  Ray,  who  quotes  Latin  withal, 
and  is  as  marked  in  his  '*  humour "  as  Coomcs  and  Franke's  Boy, 
and  Mall  and  Mrs.  Barnes  in  theirs. 

Place  in  the  Hiatoiy  of  Conudy.  —  It  would,  therefore,  be  of  no 
small  importance  to  determine  whether  this  Pltasant  History  is 
Henslowe's  Camadfy  of  Umirs  of  May  ii,  1597;  for  if  it  be,  this 
play  of  characteristics  precedes  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  and  dis- 
putes the  "  place  peculiar  to  itself  in  our  dramatic  literature  "  which 
most  critics  have  assigned  to  that  masterpiece  of  Ben  Jonson.  But 
even  if  it  be  not  the  play  of  May  1 1,  1597,  our  drama  was  certainly 
written  before  December  22,  1598,  probably  by  May  30  of  that 
year;  and  consequently  to  Porter,  as  an  influential  associate  of 
Chapman  and  Jonson,  must  be  given  something  of  the  credit  of 
blazing  the  path  toward  the  comedy  of  characteristic.  The  fun 
of  the  play  has  at  once  a  Chaucerian  shrewdness  and  a  something 
of  the  careless  gufiaw  of  W.  Wager.  Its  realism  throws  back  to 
Mai,  and  "Johan^  Tom  Tyler  and  Gammer  Gurton,  As  a  comedy  of 
unadulterated  native  flavour,  breathing  rural  life  and  manners  and 
the  modern  spirit,  constructed  with  knowledge  of  the  stage,  and 
without  affectation  or  constraint,  it  has  no  foregoing  analogue  except 
perhaps  The  Pinner  of  Wakefield.  No  play  preceding  or  contempo- 
rary yields  an  easier  conversational  prose,  not  even  the  Merry  Wtvet. 

We  must  not  close  this  study  without  remarking  certain  resem- 
blances to  Shakespeare.  In  the  matter  of  situations  and  language 
traces  of  the  Romeo  and  "Juliet  of  1592,  and  the  Midsummer-Nighf  t 
Dream  of  1594—1595,  appear.  The  fanciful  reader  might,  indeed, 
suspect  something  like  a  good-natured  burlesque  of  the  balcony  scene 
in  the  conversation  between  Frank  and  Mall  "at  her  window"; 
perhaps  even  of  the  motif  of  Shakespeare's  tragedy,  in  the  loves  of 
the  children  of  the  inimical  wives  of  Abington  :  "How,  sir?  your 
wife  I "  says  Mrs.  Barnes  to  Francis :  — 

"  Woaldst  ihoQ  my  daughter  have  ? 
De  rather  have  her  married  to  her  grave." 

Even  so  had  spoken  Lady  Capulet.  And  Romeo  seems  to  be 
muttering  in  his  sleep  through  Philip's  soliloquy :  —• 
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•'  The  »kie  .  .  . 
Is  in  three  houres  become  an  Etliiope  ... 
She  will  not  have  one  of  those  pearled  itaim 
To  blab  her  sable  mettmorphosu." 

If  anything  further  were  needed  to  illustrate  Philip's  taste  in  plays, 
it  would  be  furnished  by  the  hazy  reminiscence  of  **  the  imperial 
votaress"  and  "the  nun,  for  aye  ...  in  shady  cloister  mewed." 
Indeed,  if  Poncr  did  not  have  in  mind  the  quadrilateral  wanderings  of 
the  Alidsummer- Night' s  Dream  when  Frank  and  Mall  missed  the  way 
to  Carfax,  I  am  much  surprised.  That  Dick  Coomcs,  when  he 
Stood  between  his  mistress  and  the  angel  to  be  tempted,  was  not 
thinking  of  Gobbo,  is,  of  course,  possible,  but  it  is  not  possible 
that  Dick  Coomes's  creator  was  not  familiar  with  the  Mtrchant 
of  Venice.  There  is  also,  as  I  have  already  implied,  a  quality  in 
Dick's  sword-and-buclder  voice  that  rings  contemporaneous  with 
the  Henry  IF.,  Pts.  I.  and  II.  To  trace  a  connection  between  the 
well-known  lines  of  Hamlet  in  1602  and  Porter's 

"  How  loathsome  is  this  bcist  man's  shape  to  me 
This  mould  of  reason  so  unreisonable  " 

(1597—98),  would,  I  fear,  be  fanciful.  The  resemblance,  faint  as 
it  is,  may  be  due  to  mere  coincidence  or  to  derivation  from  a  com- 
mon source. 

Preriou*  Editloiia  and  th«  PrMent  Text.  —  Two  editions  of  diis 
play  were  published  in  1599:  one  for  Joseph  Hunt  and  William 
Ferbrand  ;  the  other  for  Ferbrand  alone  (in  same  place  of  business). 
From  the  variations  in  spelling  and  text  which  characterize  the 
Ferbrand  quarto  and  are  evidently  intended  for  improvements,  and 
from  the  fact  that  Ferbrand  was  still  alone  when,  in  1600,  he  pub- 
lished another  play.  Look  About  Ym^  I  conclude  that  the  edition 
printed  during  the  period  of  partnership  was  the  earlier  of  the  twa 
It  will  be  indicated  in  the  notes  to  the  present  text  as  Q  i.  Of  Q  i 
a  copy  is  to  be  found  in  the  British  Museum  (162.  d.  55).  Of 
Q  2,  published  by  Ferbrand  alone,  there  are  two  copies  in  the 
Bodleian,  one  formerly  owned  by  Matonc,  the  other  by  Douce. 
Q  2  furnishes  the  more  careful  text.  That  it  was  made,  however, 
not   from   manuscript,  but  from  Q  i,  is  evidenced  by  the  retentioo 
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of  occasional  printers'  errors  and  oddities  characteristic  of  the  eariicr 
edition.  Dycc,  in  his  edition  (Dy.)  for  the  Percy  Society,  1841, 
followed  Q  I,  with  occasional  readings  from  Q  2  and  silAit 
emendations.  This  edition,  with  modernized  spelhng,  is  included 
in  Hazlitt's  Dodiley^  Vol.  VII.  (H.).  Mr.  Havclock  Ellis's  edition 
of  the  play  (E.),  with  acts,  scenes,  and  modernized  spelling,  for  the 
Mermaid  Series  {Ntre  and  Other  Hayi,  1888),  appears  to  be  based 
upon  H.  The  present  text  is  that  of  Q  2  (Bodt.  Malone  1S4), 
with  such  substitutes  from  Q  i  as  are  indicated  in  the  footnotes. 

Charlbs  Mills  Gayley. 
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M.    GOUMET. 

Mist.  Gourut, 
M,  Barnes. 
MuT.   Barnes. 
Franee  Goursey. 
pHiLLrp  TBarnesI 
Boy.  ■" 

Mall  Barnes. 
Dick  Coomes. 
Hodge. 

Nicholas  Proverbs. 
S»  Raph  Smith. 
HLady  Smith.] 
Will,  Sir  Rapbti  mm 
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The  Prologue 

Gentlemen,  I  come  to  yee  like  one  that  lackes  and  would  borrow, 
but  was  loath  to  aske  least  hec  should  be  denied :  I  would  aske,  but 
I  would  aske  to  obtainc ;  O  would  I  knewe  that  manner  of  asking .' 
To  beg  were  base,  and  to  cooche  low  and  to  carry  an  humble  shew 
of  cntrcatie  were  too  dog-like,  that  fawnes  on  his  maister  to  get  a 
bone  from  his  trencher :  out,  curre !  1  cannot  abide  it  to  put  on  the 
shape  and  habit  of  this  new  worlds  new  found  beggars,  mistermed 
souldiers,  as  thus ;  *  Sweet  gentlemen,  let  a  poore  schoUer  implore 
and  exorate'  that  you  would  make  him  rich  in  the  possession  of  a 
mite  of  your  favours,  to  keep  him  a  true  man  in  wit,  and  to  pay  for 
his  lodging  among  the  Muses  !  so  God  him  helpe,  he  is  driven  to  a 
most  low  estate  :  tis  not  unknowne  what  service  of  words  he  hath 
been  at ;  hee  lost  his  lims  in  a  late  conflict  of  floute ;  a  brave  repulse 
and  a  hot  assault  it  was,  he  doth  protest,  as  ever  he  saw  since  hee 
knjwe  what  the  report  of  a  volley  of  jcstes  were  ;  he  shall  therefore 
desire  you' —  A  plague  upon  it,  each  beadle  disdained  would 
whip  him  from  your  companie.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  cannot  tell 
howc  to  get  your  favours  better  then  by  desert  i  then  the  worse 
lucke,  or  the  worse  wit,  or  some  what,  for  I  shall  not  now  deserve 
it.  Welcome'  then,  I  commit  my  selfe  to  my  fortunes,  and  your 
contents ;  contented  to  dye,  if  your  severe  judgements  shall  judge 
me  CO  be  stung  to  death  with  the  adders  hisse. 
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The  pleasant  Comedy  of  the 

two  angry   Women   of 
Abington 


[Scene  First     Abington,     Near  Master  Barneses  House: 
The  Orchard^'] 

Enter  Maitik  Goukiey  and  bis  wife,  and  Mastu  Babnei  and  bii  mft, 
milb  tbeir  Itee  itnnes,  and  tbeir  ttas  u 


Meisttr  Giiursey,    Good  maistcr  Barnes,  this  entertaine  of  youra, 
So  full  of  courtesie  and  rich  delight, 
Makes  me  misdoubt  my  poore  ability 
In  quittance  of  this  friendly  courtesie. 

Ai.  Bar.    O  master  Goursey,  neighbour  amicie  5 

Is  such  a  Jewell  of  high  reckoned  worth, 
As  for  the  attaine  of  it  what  would  not  I 
Disburse,  it  is  so  precious  in  my  thoughts ! 

M.  Gou.    Kinde  sir,  neere  dwelling  amity  indeed 
Offers  the  hearts  enquiry  better  view  lO 

Then  love  thats  seated  in  a  farther  soyle : 
As  prospectives '  the'  neerer  that  they  be 
Yeeld  better  judgement  to  the  judging  eye; 
Thinges  seene  farrc  ofT  arc  lessened  in  the  eye, 
When  their  true  shape  is  scene  being  hard  by.  15 


1  E.,  Act  I.  Sc.  I.     No  di*!aon  into  «t>  ud  tctnu  in  Qtca. 
■     I.     Djrce,  *Q\,tt. 
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M.  Bar.    True,  sir,  tis  so ;  and  tmcly  I  csteeme 
Mcerc  *  amity,  familiar  neighbourhood, 
The  cousen  germaine  unto  wedded  love. 

M.  Geu.    I,'  sir,  there  surely  some  aliance  twixt  tbem. 
For  t^ey  have  both  the  ofi^-spring  from  the  hean:  to 

Within  the  hearts  bloud  ocean  still  are  found 
Jewels  of  amity  and  jemmes  of  love. 

M.  Bar.    I,  master  Goursey,  I  have  in  my  time 
Seene  many  shipwracks  of  true  honesty ; 

But  incident  such  dangers  ever  are  I5 

To  them  that  without  compass  sayle  so  farre : 
Why,  what  need  men  to  swim  when  they  may  wade  I 
But  leave  this  talke,  enough  of  this  is  said  : 
And,  master  Goursey,  in  good  faith,  sir,  wellcome  j  — 
And,  mistresse  Goursey,  I  am  much  in  debt  30 

Unto  your  kindnes  that  would  visit  me. 

Afi.  Geu.    O  master  Barnes,  you  put  me  but  in  minde 
Of  that  which  I  should  say ;  tis  we  that  are 
Indebted  to  your  kindness  for  this  cheere : 

Which  debt  that  we  may  repay,  I  pray  lets  have  JJ 

Sometimes  your  company  at  our  homely  house. 

Mi.  Bar.    That,  mistrcsse  Goursey,  you  shall  surely  have; 
Hecle^  be  a  bolde  guest  I  warrant  ye, 
And  boulder  too  with  you  then  I  would  have  him. 

Mis.  Geu.    How  doe  ye  meane  he  will  be  bolde  with  me  f       4.0 

Mi.  Bar.    Why,  he  will  trouble  you  at  home,  forsooth. 
Often  call  in,  and  aske  ye  how  yc  doe ; 
And  sit  and  chat  with  you  all  day  till  night. 
And  all  night  too,  if  he  might  have  his  will. 

M.  Bar.    I,  wife,  indeed,  I  thanke  her  for  her  kindnes;  45 

She  hath  made  me  much  good  cheere  passing  that  way. 

Mi.  Bar.    Passing  well  done  of  herj  she  is  a  kinde  wench. — 
I  thanke  ye,  mistrcsse  Goursey,  for  my  husband ; 
And  if  it  hap  your  husband  come  our  way 

'  Abtolute,  fcriect,      Dycc.  *  A;  ;  )0  alio  in  I.  a]  ir  faam. 

■  t>rce  niggau  (or  the  metn,  'He  will.'  Bui  man  probably  '  Hedc '  WB  ■  oxHniDihk, 
ind  'boME*  (Q  i,  'bODld')  i  duqrilible.  Accordint  to  ^  B^ur  of  the  Oi^i&tBtij 
"bold  "  if  K>  proiwutKed  at  the  pracnt  diy. 
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A  hunting  or  such  ordinary  sportes,  50 ' 

lie  do  as  much  for  yours  as  you  for  mine. 

M.  Gou.    Pray  doe,  forsooth.  —  Gods  Lord,  what    meancs   the 
woman  i 
She  speakes  it  scomcfully :  i  faith  I  care  not ; 
Things  are  well  spoken,  if  they  be  well  taken, —  [^JiiJe.] 

What,  mistresse  Barnes,  is  it  not  time  to  pan  i  55 

Mis.  Bar.    Whats  a  clocke,  sirra  ? 

NUhelas.   Tis  but  new  strucke  one. 

M.  Geu.   I  have  some  busines  in  the  towne  by  three. 

M.  Bar.   Till  then  lets  walkc  into  the  orchard,  sir. 
What,  can  you  play  at  tables  ? '  60 

M.  Gou.    Yes,  I  can. 

M.  Bar.   What,  shall  we  have  a  game  i 

M.  Geu.   And  if  you  please. 

M.  Bar.    I  faith,  content;  weele  spend  an  bower  so. — 
Sirra,  fetch  the  tables."  65 

Nic.    I  will,  sir.  Exit. 

I^il.   Sirra  Franke,  whilst  they  are  playing  heere, 
Wccle  to  the  greene  to  bowles. 

Fra.    Phillip,  content.  —  Coomes,  come  hythcr,  sirra : 
When  our  fathers  part,  call  us  upon  the  grccnc.  —  70 

Phillip,  come,  a  rubber,^  and  so  leave. 

PhlL    Come  on.  Exeunt  [pHatiP  and  Fkamcis], 

Coom.  Sbloud,  I  doe  not  like  the  humour  of  these  springals;  theil 
spend  all  their  fathers  good  at  gamming.  But  let  them  trowle  the 
bowles  upon  the  greene;  He  trowle  the  bowles  in  the  buttery  by 
the  leave  of  God  and  maister  Barnes :  and  his  men  be  good  fellows, 
so  it  is;  if  they  be  not,  let  them  goe  snick  up.*  Exit.     77 

Enter  Nicholas  with  ibt  tabks. 

M.  Bar.   So,  set  them  downe. — 
Mistresse  Goursey,  how  doe  you  like  this  game  f 

Mi.  Gm.   Well,  sir.  80 
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M.  Bar.  Can  ye  play  at  it  ? 

Mis.  Gtu.  A  little,  sir. 

M.  Bar.  Faith,  so  can  my  wife. 

M.  Geu.  Why,  then,  master  Barnes,  and  if  you  please, 
Our  wives  shall  try  the  quarrel!  twixt  us  two,  85 

And  weele  looke  on. 

Af.  Bar,  I  am  content.  —  What,  woman,i  will  you  play  ? 

Mil,  Gou.  I  care  not  greatly. 

Ml.  Bar.  Nor  I,  but  that  I  thinlce  sheele  play  me  false. 

M.  Gou.  He  see  she  shall  not.  90 

Ms.  Bar.  Nay,  sir,  she  will  be  sure  you  shall  not  see. 
You  of  all  men  shall  not  marke  her  hand ; 
She  hath  such  close  conveyance  in  her  play. 

M.  Gou.   Is  she  so  cunning  growne  ?     Come,  come,  lets  sec. 

Ms.  Gau.  Yea,  mistris  Barnes,  will  ye  not  house  your  jests,    95 
But  let  them  rome  abroad  so  carelcsly  ? 
Faith,  if  your  jealious  tongue  utter  another, 
He  crosse  ye  with  a  jest,  and  yc  were  my  mother.  —  [AiiJc^ 

Come,  shall  we  play  ? 

Mis,  Bar.  I,  what  shall  we  play  a  game  ?  lOO 

Mis.  Geu.  A  pound  a  game. 

M.  Gou.  How,  wife? 

Mis.  Gou.  Faith,  husband,  not  a  farthing  lesse. 

M.  Gou.  It  is  too  much  i  a  shilling  were  good  game. 

J/fiV],  Geu.  No,  weell  be  ill  huswives  once;  105 

You  have  oft  been  ill  husbands  :  lets  alone. 

M.  Bar.  Wife,  will  you  play  so  much  ? 

Mis.  Bar.  I  would  be  loath  to  be  50  franke  a  gaimster 
As  mistressc  Goursey  is ;  and  yet  for  once 
He  play  a  pound  a  game  aswell  as  she.  i  to 

M,  Bar.   Go  to,  youlc  have  your  will.  Offer  to  get  from  ihim. 

Mis.  Bar.  Come,  ther's  my  stake. 

Mis.  Gou.  And  ther's  mine. 

Mis,  Bar.  Throw  for  the  dice.     Ill  luck!  they  are  youis. 

M.  Bar,  Master  Goursey,  who  sayes  that  gamings  bad,        115 

'  Q  I,  '  women  j'  but  Bamei  ii  MUttMJng  hii  irife.      Df.  (dinio  1.  147 1  anttsL  I77i 
wtwn  both  Qfat.  bate  ■  wonun. ' 
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When  such  gcx)d  angels '  walke  twixt  every  cast  ? 

M,  Geu,  This  is  not  noble  sport,  but  royall  play. 

Jlf.  Bar.  It  must  be  so  where  royals  walke  so  fast. 

Jlfh.  Bar.  Play  right,  I  pray. 

Ml.  Geu.  Why,  so  I  doc.  110 

Mis.  Bar.  Where  stands  your  man  ? 

Mis.  Gtu.  In  his  right  place. 

Ms.  Bar.  Good  faith,  I  thinke  ye  play  me  foule  an  ace. 

M.  Bar.  No,  wife,  she  playes  ye  true. 

Mil.  Bar.  Peace,  husband,  peace;  ile  not  be  judged  by  you.  125 

Mis.  Geu.  Husband,  master  Barnes,  pray  both  goe  walke ; 
We  cannot  play,  if  standers  by  doe  talke. 

M.  Geu.  Well,  to  your  game ;  we  will  not  trouble  ye. 

[GouKsEr  an^  Barnu]  gat  frtm  tbtm. 

Mi.  Gou.  Where  stands  your  man  now  ? 

Ali.  Bar.  Doth  he  not  stand  right?  130 

Mi.  Geu.  It  stands  betweene  the  pointes. 

Mi,  Bar.  And  thats  my  spight. 
But  yet  me  thinkes  the  dice  runnes  much  uneven. 
That  I  throw  but  dewes  ase  and  you  eleven. 

Mis.  Geu.  And  yet  you  see  that  I  cast  downe  the  hill.  135 

Mi.  Bar.  I,  I  beshrew  ye,  tis  not  with  my  will. 

Mis.  Geu.  Do  ye  beshrew  me  ? 

Mi.  Bar.  No,  I  beshrew  the  dice. 
That  cume  you  up  more  at  once  then  me  at  twlse. 

Mi.  Geu.  Well,  yo'u  shall  see  them  turne  for  you  anon.  140 

Mi.  Bar,   But  I  care  not  for  them  when  your  game  is  done. 

Mi.  Geu.  My  game !  what  game  ? 

Mi.  Bar.  Your  game,  your  game  at  tables. 

Mi.  Geu.  Well,  mistresse,  well,  I  have  red  ^sops  fables, 
And  know  your  morrals  meaning  well  enough.  145 

Mi.  Bar.  Loe,  you'l  be  angry  now !  heres  good  stufFe. 

[^Re-ettler  Govvatr  and  Barrej.] 

M,  Gaur.  How  now,  woman  ? '  who  hath  wonne  the  game  ? 

Ml,  ■  Geu.  No  body  yet. 
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M.  Bar.   Your  wife's  the  direst  for't.' 

Jl^i.  Bar.   I,  in  your  eye.  I50 

Mi.  Gou.    How  do  you  meane  ? 

Mi.  Bar.    He  holds  you  &ircr  for't  then  I. 

■Ml.  Gou.  For  what,  forsooth  ? 

Mi.  Bar.  Good  gamster,  for  your  game. 

M.  Bar.  Well,  try  it  out ;  t'is  all  but  in  the  bearing.'  155 

Mi.  Bar.  Nay,  if  it  come  to  bearing,  shee'l  be  best. 

Ml.  Gou.  Why  you'r  as  good  a  bearer  as  the  rest. 
.Ml.  Bar.  Nay,  thats  not  so;  you  bcarc  one  man  too  many. 

Mi.  Gau.   Better  doe  so  then  beare  not  any. 

Af\.  Ba.  Beshrew  me,  but  my  wives  jestes  grow  too  bitteri    160 
Plainer  speeches  for  her  were  more  [fitjtcr:* 
Malice  lyes  inbowelled  in  her  tongue, 
And  new  hatcht  hate  makes  every  jest  a  wrong,  [Aside.l 

Mi.  Go.   Lookc  ye,  mistresse,  now  I  hit  yee. 

Ml.  Bar.  Why,  I,  you  never  use  to  misse  a  blot,*  165 

Especially  when  it  stands  so  faire  to  hit. 

Mi.  Gou.  How  meane  ye,  mistresse  Barnes  ? 

Mi.  Ba.  That  mistresse  Course's  in  the  hitting  vaine. 

Mi.  Gou.    I  hot*  your  man. 

Mi.  Bar.    I,  I,  my  man,  my  man  1  but,  had  I  knowne,  1 70 

I  would  have  had  my  man  stood  ncerer  home. 

Mi.  Gou.    Why,  had  ye  kept  your  man  in  his  right  place, 
I  should  not  then  have  hit  him  with  an  ase. 

Mis.  Bar.    Right,  by  the  Lord !  a  plague  upon  the  bones ! 

Mi.  Gou.    And  a  hot  mtschiefe  on  the  curser  tool  175 

M.  Bar.    How  now,  wife? 

M.  Gour.   Why,  whats  the  matter,  woman  i 

Mi.  Gou.    It  is  no  matter :  I  am  — — 

Mii.  Bar.    I,  you  arc  — — 

Mi.  Gou.    What  am  I  >.  180 

Mis.  Bar.    Why,  thats  as  you-  will  be  ever. 

Mis.  Gou.    That's  every  day  as  good  as  Barneses  wife. 

Ml.  Bar.    And  better  too :  then  what  needs  al  this  trouble  ? 
A  single  horse  is  worse  then  that  beares  double. 

'  Q  '^< /•"'<•  'A  mm  of  the  (une.  *  So  Dy.     QCn.  hour.  *  Int. 
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M.  Bar.    Wife,  go  to,  have  regard  to  that  you  say ;  185 

Let  not  your  words  passe  foonh  the  vierge  of  reason. 
But  keep  within  the  bounds  of  modesty, 
For  ill  repon  doth  lilce  a  baylifFe  stand, 
To  pound  the  straying  and  the  wit-lost  tongue. 

And  makes  it  forfeit  into  follies  hands.  190 

Well,  wife,  you  know  tis^  no  honest  part 
To  entertaine  such  guests  with  jestes  and  wronges': 
What  will  the  neighbring  country  vulgar  say. 
When  as  they  heare  that  you  fell  out  at  dinner  f 
Forsooth,*  they'l  call  it  a  pot  quarrell  straight ;  195 

The  best  they'l  name  it,  is  a  womans  jangling. 
Go  too,  be  rulde,  be  nilde. 

ATt,  Bar.    Gods  Lord,  be  nilde,  be  rulde ! 
What,  thinke  ye  I  have  such  a  babies  wit, 

To  have  a  rods  correction  for  my  tongue  \  200 

Schoole  infancie ;   I  am  of  age  to  speake, 
And  I  know  when  to  speake :   shall  I  be  chid 
For  such  a* 

Ml.  Geu.    What  a  \  nay,  mistresse,  speake  it  out ; 
I  scome  your  stopt  compares  :  compare  not  me  205 

To  any  but  your  equals,  mistresse  Barnes. 

M.  Gou.    Peace,  wife,  be  quiet. 

A£.  Bar.    O,  perswade,  perswade  !  — 
Wife,  mistresse  Goursey,  shall  I  winne  your  thoughts 
To  composition  of  some  kind  effects  P  210 

Wife,  if  you  love  your  credit,  leave  this  strife, 
And  come  shake  hands  with  mistresse  Goursey  heere. 

A^:   Ba.   Shall  I  shake  hands  ?  let  her  go  shake  her  hecles  j 
She  gets  nor  hands,  nor  friendship  at  my  hands : 
And  so,  sir,  while  I  live  I  will  take  heed,  215 

What  guests  I  bid  againe  unto  my  house. 

M.  Bar,    Impatient  woman,  will  you  be  80  Stiffe 
In  this  absurdnes  ?  * 

'  D]r»  nadi,  'it  u'j  but  probably  in  pror.  pron.   <  know '  ira  then,  ■>  frcquend^  now, 
a  dioylliUe.  *  Q  ^,  Furmrb.  ■  Q  i,  ■  tot  inch  a  '  xppeodcd  M  Udc  loi. 
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Mi.  Ba.    I  am  impatient  now  I  spcalce; 
But,  sir,  lie  tell  you  more  another  time :  no 

Go  too,  I  will  not  take  it  as  I  have  done.  Exii. 

Mis.  Geu.    Nay,  she  might  stay ;  I  will  not  long  be  heere 
To  trouble  her.     Well,  maister  Barnes, 
I  am  soriy  that  it  was  our  happes  to  day. 

To  have  our  pleasures  parted  with  this  fray:  215 

I  am  sorric  too  for  a^l  that  is  amisse, 
Especially  that  you  are  moov'de  in  this. 
But  be  not  so,  tis  but  a  womans  Jarre, 
Their  tongues  are  weapons,  words  there  blowes  of  warre. 
'Twas  but  a  while  we  buffeted  you  saw,  230 

And  each  of  us  was  willing  to  withdraw ; 
There  was  no  harme  nor  bloudshed  you  did  see : 
Tush,  fcare  us  not,  for  we  shall  well  agree. 
I  talte  my  leave,  sir,  —  Come,  kindc  harted  man. 
That  Speakes  his  wife  so  faire,  I,  now  and  than ;  13J 

I  know  you  would  not  for  an  hundreth  pound 
That  I  should  hearc  your  voyces  churlish  sound  j 
I  know  you  have  a  farre  more  milder  tune 
Then  ^ Peace,  be  quiet,  wife';  but  I  have  done. 
Will  ye  go  home  ?  the  doore  directs  the  wayj  240 

But,  if  you  will  not,  my  dutie  is  to  stay.  [JW/.] 

M.  Bar.    Ha,  ha  !   why,  heres  a  right  woman,  is  there  not  f 
They  both  have  din'de,  yet  see  what  stomacks  they  have  ! 

M.  Gau.    Well,  maister  Barnes,  we  cannot  do  with  all :  ^ 
Let  us  be  friends  still.  245 

Af.  Bar.    O,  maister  Goursey,  the  mettell  of  our  minds, 

aving  the  temper  of  true  reason  in  them, 
Affoordes*  a  better  edge  of  argument 
For  the  maintainc  of  our  familiar  loves 

Then  the  soft  leaden  wit  of  women  can  j  250 

Wherefore  with  all  the  parts  of  neighbour  love 
I  impart  ^  my  selfe  to  maister  Goursey, 

M.  Gbu.    And  with  exchange  of  love  I  do  receive  it : 

»  cannot  help  it  withal.  *(!'.'  Affooide.' 

*SaQta.     Dy.  luggoti 'dbimput';   cf.  nen  line. 
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Then  here  weel  part,  partners  of  two  curst  wives. 

M.  Ba.   Oh,  where  dhall  wee  find  a  man  so  blest  that  is  not  ? ' 
But  come ;  your  businessc  and  my  home  afiaircs  256 

Makes  me  deliver  that  unfriendly  worde 
Mongst  friends  —  farewell." 

M.  Geu.    Twentie  farewels,  sir. 

M.  Bar.    But  harke  ye,  maister  Goursey  j  260 

Looke  ye  perswade  at  home  as  I  will  do : 
What,  man !  we  must  not  alwayes  have  them  foes. 

M.  Go.    If  I  can  helpe  it. 

M.  Bar.   God  helpe,  God  helpe ! 
Women  are  even  untoward  creatures  still.  Exeunt.   265 


[Scene  Second.     In  front  of  Barneses  House."] 

Snler  Pbu.if,  FkANCtg,  and  kit^t,Jrcm  btneliug. 

Phil.    Come  on,  Franke  Goursey :  you  have  good  lucke  to  winne 
the  game. 

Fran.    Why,  tell  me,  tst  not  good,  that  never  playd  before  upon 
your  greene  ? 

Phil.    Tis  good,  but  that  it  cost  me  ten  good  crownes ;  that  makes 
it  worse.'  6 

Fran.    Let  it  not  greeve  thee,  man  -,  come  ore  to  us ; 
We  will  devise  some  game  to  make  you  win 
Your  money  backe  againe,  sweet  Philip. 

Phil.    And  that  shall  be  ere  long,  and  if  I  live:  lO 

But  tell  me,  Francis,  what  good  horses  have  yee, 
To  hunt  this  sommer  ? 

Fra.    Two  or  three  jades,  or  so. 

Phil.    Be  they  but  jades  ? 

Fran.    No,  faith;  my  wag  string  here  IS 

Did  founder  one  the  last  time  that  he  rid. 
The  best  gray  nag  that  ever  I  laid  my  leg  over. 

Bfff.    You  meane  the  flea  bitten  ? 

*  Qtm.  ippend  L  sjR  to  L  157. 
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Fran.    Good  sir,  the  same. 

Boy.    And  was  the  same  the  best  that  ere  you  rid  on  ?  lo 

Fran.    I,  was  it,  sir. 

Bey,    I  faith,  it  was  not,  sir. 

Fran.    No  !   where  had  I  one  so  good  ? 

Boy.    One  of  my  colour,  and  a  better  too. 

Fran.    One  of  your  colour !  I  nere  remember  him ;  25 

One  of  that  colour ! 

B^.   Or  of  that  complexion. 

Fran.    Whats  that  ye  call  complexion  in  a  horse  ? 

Bvy.   The  colour,  sir. 

Fran.   Set  me  a  colour  on  your  jest,  or  I  will —  30 

Boy.    Nay,  good  sir,  bold  your  hands ! 

Fran.    What,  shal  we  have  it  ? 
'    Boy.    Why,  sir,  I  cannot  paint. 

Fran.   Well,  then,  I  can ;  • 
And  I  shall  find  a  pensill  for  ye,  sir.  35 

Bay.   Then  I  must  findc  the  table,  if  you  do. 

Fran.    A  whoreson,  barren,  wicked  urchen  \ 

Btfy.    Looke  bow  you  chafe !  you  would  be  angiy  more. 
If  I  should  tell  it  you. 

Fran.    Go  to,  lie  anger  ye,  and  if  you  do  not.  40 

Boy.    Why,  sir,  the  horse  that  I  do  mesne 
Hath  a  leg  both  straight  and  cleane, 
That  hath  nor  spaven,  splint,  nor  flawe. 
But  is  the  best  that  ever  ye  saw ; 

A  prctic  rising  knee,  O  knee !  4S 

It  is  as  round  as  round  may  be ; 
The  full  flanke  makes  the  buttock  round : 
This  palfray  standeth  on  no  ground 
When  as  my  maister's  on  her  backe. 

If  that  he  once  do  say  but,  ticke;'  5^ 

And  if  he  pricke  her,  you  shall  see 
Her  gallop  amaine,  she  is  so  free  \ 

>  Dy.,  qy.  'aciu'P     But,  oT  coune,  the  boy  attend  the  'tcbick'  wicb  wluch  one  bio 
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And  if  he  give  her  but  a  nod, 

She  thinkcs  it  is  a  riding  rod  ; 

And  if  hee'l  have  her  softly  go,  55 

Then  she  trips  it  like  a  doe ; 

She  comes  so  easie  with  the  laine, 

A  twine  tbred  turnes  her  baclce  againe; 

And  truly  I  did  ncre  see  yet 

A  hone  play  proudlier  on  the  bit :  60 

My  maistcr  with  good  managing 

Brought  ber  first  unto  the  ring  \ ' 

He  likewise  taught  ber  to  corvet, 

To  ninne,  and  suddainlre  to  set  % 

Shee's  cunning  in  the  wilde  goose  race,  6j 

Nay,  sbee's  apt  to  every  pace ; 

And  to  proove  her  colour  good, 

A  flea,  enamourd  of  her  blood, 

Digd  for  chanels  in  her  neclc, 

And  there  made  many  a  crimson  speck:  70 

I  thinke  theres  none  that  use  to  ride 

But  can  her  pleasant  trot  abide ; 

She  goes  so  even  upon  the  way. 

She  will  not  stumble  in  a  day } 

And  when  my  maistcr —  -  75 

Fra.    What  do  I? 

Bay.    Nay,  nothing,  sir. 

fhil.    O,  fie,  Franke,  fie ! 
Nay,  nay,  your  reason  hath  no  justice  now, 

I  must  needs  say )  perswade  him  first  to  speake,  80 

Then  chide  him  for  it!  —  Tell  me,  prettie  wag, 
Where  stands  this  prawnccr,  in  what  inne  or  stable  ? 
Or,  bath  thy  maistcr  put  her  out  to  ninne. 
Then,  in  what  field,  what  champion  '  feeds  this  courser. 
This  well  paste,  bonnie  steed  that  thou  so  praisest?  85 

Bej.    Faith,  sir,  I  thinke  — 
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Fran.    Villamc,  what  do  yee  thinke  ? 

Btrf.    I  tbinke  that  you,  sir,  have  bene  askt  by  many, 
But  yet  I  never  heard  that  yee  tolde  any. 

Phil.    Well,  boy,  then  I  will  adde  one  more  to  niany,  90 

And  aske  thy  maister  where  this  jennet  feeds. — 
Come,  Franke,  tell  me,  nay,  prethie,  tell  me,  Franke, 
My  good  horse- maister,  tell  me  —  by  this  light, 
I  will  not  steale  her  from  thee ;  if  I  do. 
Let  me  be  held  a  fclone  to  thy  love.  95 

FroH.    No,  Phillip,  no. 

Phil.   What,  wilt  thou  we  [a]  re  a  point '  but  with  one  tag  ? 
Well,  Francis,  well,  I  sec  you  arc  a  wag. 
Enter  Cohei. 

Cam.    Swounds,  where  be  these  timber  turners,  these  trowlethc 
bowles,  these  greene  men,  these —  100 

Fran.    What,  what,  sir  ? 

Came!.    These  bowlers,  sir. 

Fra.    Well,  sir,  what  say  you  to  bowlers  i 

Ceo.    Wily,  I  say  they  cannot  be  saved. 

Fra.    Your  reason,  sir  ?  105 

Coo.    Because  they  throw  away  their  soules  at  every  marke. 

Fra.   Their  soules  !  how  meane  ye  ? 

/%!.    Sirra,  he  mcanes  the  soute'  of  our  bowle. 

Fra.   Lord,  how  his  wit  holdes  bias  like  a  bowle  t 

C«o.   Well,  which  is  the  bias  \  IIO 

Fra.    This  next  to  you.' 

Cot,    Nay,  turne  it  this  way,  then  the  bowle  goes  true. 

Boy,    Rub,  rub ! 

Coo.    Why  rub  ? 

B^.    Why,  you  overcast  the  marke,  and  misse  the  way.  II5 

Coo.   Nay,  boy,  I  uRe  to  take  the  fairest  of  my  play. 

/%/.   Dicke  Coomes,  me  thinkes  thou  art*  very  pleasant: 
When'gotst  thou  this  mirrie  humor? 

Ceo.    In  your  fathers  seller,  the  merriest  place  in  th'  house. 

'  A  tagged  lice  lued  (a  MUcb  the  hate  or  bnectia  to  the  donUet.      Djrce. 
'  nk,  ot  obtate  lurftce.  *  B  'i  'th'iit.' 

*]2">>.,  U.  iiouid  III  Mooe.  *I>r.,  <|y.  ■  Wbir.' 
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/%/.    Then  you  have  bene  carowsing  hard  ?  120 

Cee.  Yes,  faith,  'tis  our  customc  when  your  fathers  men  and 
we  meete. 

Pbi.    Thou  art  very  welcome  thether,  Dicke. 

Cm.  By  God,  I  thankc  ye,  sir,  I  thanke  ye,  sir :  by  God,  I  have, 
a  quart  of  wine  for  ye,  sir,  in  any  place  of  the  world.  There  shall 
not  a  servingman  in  Barkeshire  fight  better  for  ye  then  I  will  do, 
if  you  have  any  quarrell  in  hand  :  you  shall  have  the  maidenhead  of 
my  new  sword ;  I  paide  a  quarters  wages  for't,  by  Jesus.  1 28 

Phi.    Oh,  this  meate  failer  Dicke ! 
How  well  t'as  made  the  apparell  of  his  wit,  130 

And  brought  it  into  fashion  of  an  honor !  — 
Prctbc,'  Dicke  Coomes,  but  tell  me  how  thou  doost? 

Cm.    Faith,  sir,  like  a  poore  man  at  service. 

Pb'i,    Or  servingman. 

Cm.    Indeedc,  so  called  by  the  vulgar.  135 

Phi.    Why,  where  the  devill  hadst  thou  that  word  ? 

Cob.  Oh,  sir,  you  have  the  most  eloquenst  ale  in  all  the*  world i 
our  blunt  soyle  afToordes  none  such. 

Fra.  Phillip,  leave  ulking  with  this  drunken  foole.  —  Say,  sirra, 
where's  my  father?  140 

Cot.  '  Marrie,  I  thanke  ye  for  my  verie  good  cheere.'  —  *  O  Lord, 
it  b  not  so  much  worth.'  —  *You  see  I  am  bolde  with  ye.'  — 
'  Indeed,  you  are  not  so  bolde  as  welcome ;  I  pray  yee,  come 
oftner.'  —  'Truly,  I  shall  trouble  ye.'  —  All  these  ceremonies  arc 
dispatcht  betweene  them,  and  they  are  gone.  I45 

Fra.   Arc  they  so  ? 

Ceo.    I,  before  God,  are  they. 

Fra.    And  wherefore  came  not  you  to  call  me,  then  ? 

Coo.    Because  I  was  loth  to  change  my  game. 

Fra.    What  game?  150 

Coo.    You  were  at  one  sort  of  bowles,  as  I  was  at  another. 

Phi.   Sirra,  he  meanes  the  buttery  bowles  of  beere. 

Cm.    By  God,  sir,  we  tickled  it. 

Fra.    Why,  what  a  swearing  keepes  this  drunken  asse  !  — 
Canst  thou  not  say  but  sweare  at  every  word  ?  155 

lQa,/^rib  >Q  I, 'in  the' 
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Phi.    Peace,  do  not  marre  his  humour,  prethie,  Franke. 

Gaa.    Let   him    alone;   hee's  a  springall,  he  Icnowes  not  what 
belongs  to  an  oath. 

Fra.   Sirra,  be  quiet,  or  I  doe  protest  — 

Cat.    Come,  come,  what  doe  you  protest  \  i6o 

Fra.    By  heaven,  to  crack  your  crownc. 

C!m.   To  crack  my  crownc  !     I  lay  ye  a  crowne  of  that, 
Lay  it  downe,  and  yc  dare  j 

Nay,  gbloud,  ile  venter  a  quarters  wages  of  that. 
Crack  my  crowne,  quotha !  ^  165 

Fra.    Will  *  ye  not  yet  be  quiet  ?  will  yc  urge  nic  ? 

(^.    Urge  yee,  with  a  pox  !  who  urges  ye  ? 
You  might  have  said  so  much  to  a  clowne. 
Or  one  that  had  not  been  ore  the  sea  to  see  fashions : 
I  have,  I  tell  ye  true ;  and  I  know  what  belongs  to  a  man.         1 70 
Crack  my  crowne,  and  ye  can. 

Fra.    And  I  can,  ye  rascal! !  {Oferi  ta  hat  */«.] 

/%('.    Hold,  haire  braine,  holde !  dost  thou  not  sec  hccs  dninke  ? 

Coo.    Nay,  let  him  come ; 
Though  he  be  my  masters  sonne,  I  am  my  masters  man,  175 

And  a  man  is  a  man  in  any  ground  of  England. 
Come,  and  he  dares,  a  comes  upon  his  death : 
I  will  not  budge  an  inche,  no,  sbloud,  will  I '  not. 

Fran.    Will  yc  not  ? 

/%/.   Stay,  prithic,  Franke.  —  Coomcs,  dost  thou  hcare?         iSo 

Cao.    Heare  me  no  hearcs : 
Stand  away,  Ile  trust  none  of  you  all. 
If  I  have  my  backe  against  a  cart  wheele, 
I  would  not  care  if  the  devill  came. 

Phi.   Why,  ye  foole,  I  am  your  friend.  185 

Coc.    Foole  on  your  face !  I  have  a  wife. 

Fra.    Shees  a  whore,  then. 

Coo.   Shccs  as  honest  as  Nan  Lawson. 

Phi.    What  she? 

Coo.   One  of  his  whores.  190 

I  U.  161-16;,  167-171,  174^176,  iSi-tl4,  i^nMdu  rene  in  Thf  f»i|i[iJi 
•go,  BTn-l.  (NotiaQi, 
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phi.   Why,  hath  he  so  many  ? 

Cm.    I,  as  many  as  there  be  churches  in  London. 

i%i/.    Why,  thats  a  hundred  and  nine. 

By.    Faith,  he  lyes  a  hundred. 

Phi,    Then  thou  art  a  witnes  to  nine,  195 

Bey.    No,  by  God,  lie  be  witnes  to  none. 

Cm.    Now  doe  I  stand  like  the  George '  at  Colbrooke. 

Boy.   No,  thou  standst  like  the  Bull  ^  at  S.  Albones. 

Coa.    Boy,  ye  lye  the  hornes.^ 

Bay.    The  bul's  bitten ;  see  how  he  huts !  20o 

Pbil.    Comes,  Comes,  put  up,'  my  friend  and  thou  art  friends. 

Coo,    He  heare  him  say  so  first. 

Phil.    Franke,  prethie  doe ;  be  friends,  and  tell  him  so. 

Fra.    Goe  to,  I  am. 

Bey,    Put  up,  sir,  and  ye  be  a  man,  put  up.  205 

Ceom.   I  am  easily  perswaded,  boye. 

Pbil.    Ah,  ye  mad  slave  I 

Cotrnts.   Come,  come,  a  couple  of  whore-mastera  I  found  yee, 
and  so  I  leave  yee.  Exit. 

Phil.    Loe,  Franke,  doost  thou  not  see  bees  drunke,  210 

That  twits  thee  *  with  thy  disposition  ? 

Fra.    What  disposition  ? 

mi.    Nan  Lawson,  Nan  Lawson. 

Fran.    Nay,  then  — 

mi.    Goe  to,  ye  wag,  tis  well :  I15 

If  ever  yee  get  a  wife,  i  faith  He  tell. 
Sirra,  at  home  we  have  a  servingman ; 
Hees  ^  not  humord  bluntly  as  Coomes  is. 
Yet  his  condition*  makes  me  often  merrie: 

He  tell  thee,  sirra,  hees  a  fine  neate  feUow,  220 

A  spruce  slave ;  I  warrant  ye,  hcele^  have 
His  crucll  ^  garters  crosse  about  the  knee, 

INimaofDRnu.      Ellii. 

*  H.  and  E,,  "fct  \yt  —  the  Homo,"  ■•  if  ■  man  lunu.      Bat  Qfot.,  ta  >b<nc, — 
"Yon  ue  Ijring  ibout  the  bomt,  I  h««  none." 
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His  woollen  hose  as  white  as  the  driven  snowe, 

His  shoocs  dry  leather  neat,  and  tyed  with  red  ribbins, 

A  nose-gay  bound  with  laces  in  his  hat,  225 

Bridelaces,  sir,  In's  hat  —  an  all  greenc  hat,^ 

Greene  coveriet  for  such  a  grasse  greene  wit. 

'  The  goose  that  graseth  on  the  greene,'  quoth  be^ 

'  May  I  eate  on  when  you  shall  buried  be ! ' 

All  proverbes  is  his  speech,  hee's  proverbs  alL  230 

Fra.   Why  speakes  he  proverbs  ? 

Phi.    Because  he  would  spcakc  truth, 
And  proverbes,  youlc  confesse,  arc  olde  said  sooth. 

Fra.    I  like  this  well,  and  one  day  lie  see  him : 
But  shall  we  pan  f  235 

Phil.    Not  yet,  He  bring  you  somewhat  on  your  way. 
And  as  we  goc,  betweene  your  boy  and  you 
He  know  where  that  [brave]  '  praunser  stands  at  levery. 

Fra.    Come,  come,  you  shall  not. 

Phil,    I  faith,  I  wil.  Extiait.      240 

[Scene  Third.  '     Barneses  Garden.'] 
Eater  Mastek  Baknu  mJ  his  Win. 

M.  Bar.    Wife,  in  my  mindc  to  day  you  were  too  blame, 
Ahhough  my  patience  did  not  blame  ye  for  it : 
Me  thought  the  rules  of  love  and  neighbourhood 
Did  not  direct  your  thoughts;  all  indirect* 

Were  your  proceedings  in  the  entertaine  j 

Of  them  that  I  invited  to  my  house. 
Nay,  stay,  I  doe  not  chide,  but  counsell,  wife^ 
And  in  the  mildest  manner  that  I  may  : 
You  ncede  not  vicwe  me  with  a  servants  eye. 
Whose  vassaile^  sences  tremble  at  the  looke  10 

Of  his  displeased  master.     O  my  wife, 

1  The  originali  run,  "  Bridelicei  ar  hii  hil,  ind  lU  ptax  hat";  id  Dyce.  EUii,  ■tentlif, 
'■  BriddKB,  ar  —  and  hii  hu  ill  grem. "  Ic  mrf  hive  been  written,  ■>  BrideUcct,  nr.  Hb 
hit?  —  an  all,"  etc.      Coomei  parada  hit  wedding  traphicL 

*  S«  Dy.  from  Q  i  ;  but  not  in  Q  1. 

*  E.,  Act  II.  St.  I.  *  H.  udE., 'iDdbcceet.'  '  So  D7. ;    Qtoa., 'nMiki^' 
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You  arc  my  selfe !  when  selfe  sees  fault  in  selfe, 

Selfe  is  sinne  obstinate,  if  selfe  amend  not : 

Indeede,  I  sawe  a  fault  in  thee  my  selfe, 

And  it  hath  set  a  foyle  upon  thy  fame,  I5 

Not  as  the  foile  doth  grace  the  diamond. 

Mi.  Bar,   What  fault,  sir,  did  you  see  in  me  to  day  i 

M.  Bar.   O,  doe  not  set  the  organ  of  thy  voice 
On  such  a  grunting  key  of  discontent ! 

Doe  not  defonne  the  beautie  of  thy  tongue  10 

With  such  mishapen  answeres.     Rough  wrathfull  wordt 
Are  bastards  got  by  rashnes  in  the  thoughts : 
Faire  demeanors  are  vertues  nuptiall  babes, 
The  off-spring  of  the  well  instructed  soule ; 

O,  let  them  call  thee  mother,  then,  my  wife  t  I5 

So  seeme  not  barren  of  good  courtesie. 

Mi.  Bar.  So ;  have  ye  done  ? 

M.  Bar.  I,  and  I  had  done  well. 
If  you  would  do  what  I  advise  for  well. 

Ml.  Bar.  Whats  that  ?  30 

M.  Bar.  Which  is,  that  you  would  be  good  friendea 
With  mistresae  Gourscy.  ^ 

Ml.  Bar.     With  mistresse  Goursey ! 

M.  Bar.  I,  sweet  wife. 

Mil.  Bar.  Not  so,  sweet  husband.  35 

M,  Bar,  Could  you  but  shew  me  any  grounded  cause. 

Atii,  Bar,  The  grounded  cause  I  ground  because  I  wil  not, 

M.  Bar,  Your  will  hath  little  reason,  then,  I  thinke. 

Mi.  Bar.  Yes,  sir,  my*  reason  equalleth  my  will. 

M.  Bar.   Lets  heare  your  reason,  for  your  will  is  great.  4.0 

Mt.  Bar.   Why,  for  I  will  not. 

M.  Bar.  Is  all  your  reason  '  for  I  will  not,'  wife  ? 
Now,  by  my  soule,  I  held  yee  for  more  wise, 
Discreete,  and  of  more  temperature  in  sence, 

Then  in  a  sullen  humour  to  affect'  ,  45 

That  womans*  will  borne,  common,  scholler  phrase : 
Oft  have  I  heard  a  timely  married  girle, 

1  U.  31  lod  ]s  ■■  OM  in  Qto*.        *Qi,«.  *Qi,iffttl.  «  Q  i ,  ■  womeiu. ' 
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That  newly  left  to  call  her  mother  mam. 

Her  father  dad,  but  yesterday  pome  from 

*  Thats  my  good  girle,  God  send  thcc  a  good  husband !  *  50 

And  now  being  taught  to  spealce  the  name  of  husband, 

Will,  when  she  would  be  wanton  in  her  will. 

If  her  husband  aske  her  why,  say  '  for  I  will.' 

Have  I  chid  men  for  ^  unmanly  choysc, 

That  would  not  lit  their  ycares  f  have  I  seene  thee  55 

Pupell '  such  greene  yong  things,  and  with  thy  counsell 

Tutor  their  wtts  P  and  art  thou  now  infected 

With  this  disease  of  imperfection  ? 

I  blush  for  thee,  ashamed  at  thy  shame. 

Mi.  Bar.  A  shame  on  her  that  makes  thee  rate  me  so!  60 

M.  Bar.  O  black  mouth'd  rage,  thy  breath  is  boysterous. 
And  thou  malcst  vertue  shake  at  this  high  storme ! 
Shees'  of  good  report;  I  know  thou  knowst  it. 

Mi.  Bar.  She  is  not,  nor  I  know  not,  but  I  know 
That  thou  dost  love  her,  therefore  thinkst  her  so  j  65 

Thou  bearst  with  her,  because  she  bcares  with  thee. 
Thou  mayst  be  ashamed  to  stand  in  her  defence: 
She  is  a  strumpet,  and  thou  art  no  honest  man 
To  stand  in  her  defence  gainst  thy  wife. 

If  I  catch  her  in  my  waike,  now,  by  Cockes*  bones,  70 

lie  scratch  out  both  her  eyes. 

M.  Bar.  O  God  ! 

Mi.  Bar.  Nay,  never  say  '  O  God '  for  the  matter; 
Thou  art  the  cause ;  thou  badst  her  to  my  house, 
Onely  to  bleare  the  eyes  of  Goursey,  didst  not  ?  75 

But  I  wil  send  him  word,  I  warrant  thee, 
And  ere  I  sleepe  to[o]  j  trust  upon  it,  sir.  Exit. 

M.  Bar.  Me  thtnkes  this  is  a  mighty  fault  in  her ; 
I  could  be  angry  with  her :  O,  if  I  be  so, 

I  shall  but  put  a  linke  unto  a  torche,  80 

And  so  give  greater  light  to  see  her  fault, 
lie  rather  smother  it  in  melancholty : 
Nay,  visedome  bids  me  shunne  that  passion; 
^Qj.'taian.'   Djtt.       ■  duupline.       ■  Read,  tbcihc  metrt, 'Sbeii.*    D}k.        *  G«<1'l 
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Then  I  uritl  studie  for  a  remedy. 

I  have  a  daughter,  —  now,  heaven  tnvocate,  8 j 

She  be  not  of  like  spirit  as  her  mother  I 

If  so,  sheel  be  a  plague  unto  her  husband, 

If  that  be  be  not  patient  and  discreet, 

For  that  1  hold  the  ease  of  all  such  trouble. 

Well,  well,  I  would  my  daughter  had  a  husband,  90 

For  I  would  see  how  she  could  demeane  her  selfe 

In  that  estate  1  it  may  be,  ill  enough,  — 

And,  so  God  shall  help  me,  well  rcmembred  now ! 

Franke  Goursey  is  his  fathers  sonne  and  heyre, 

A  youth  that  in  my  heart  I  have  good  hope  on ;  95 

My  sences  say  a  match,  my  soule  applaudcs 

The  motion  :  O,  but  his  lands  are  great, 

Hce  will  looke  high;  why,  I  will  strainc  my  selfe 

To  make  her  dowry  equall  with  his  land. 

Good  faith,  and  twere  a  match,  twould  be  a  meanes  lOO 

To  make  their  mothers  friends.     lie  call  my  daughter, 

To  sec  how  shees  disposde  to  marriage. — 

Mall,  where  are  ycc  ? 

Enter  Mall. 

Mali.  Father,  hecrc  I  am. 

M,  Bar,  Where  is  your  mother?  105 

Mai.  I  saw  her  not,  forsooth,  since  you  and  she 
Went  walking  both  tc^ether  to  the  garden. 

M.  Ba.  Dost  thou  heare  me,  girle  ?     I  must  dispute  with  thee. 

Mai.  Father,  the  question,  then,  must  not  be  hard. 
For  I  am  very  weake  in  argument.  no 

M.  Bar.  Well,  this  it  is ;  I  say  tis  good  to  marry. 

Mai.  And  this  say  I,  tis  not  good  to  marry. 

M.  Bar,    Were  it  not  good,  then  all  men  would  not  many ; 
But  now  they  doe. 

Mai.  Marry,  not  all;  but  it  is  good  to  marry.  115 

M.  Bar.  Is  it  both  good  and  bad  ?  how  can  this  be  i 

Mai.  Why,  it  is  good  to  them  that  marry  well ; 
To  them  that  many  ill,  no  greater  hell. 

M.  Bar.  If  thou  mightst  marry  well,  wouldst  thou  agree? 
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Mall.  I  cannot  telU  heaven  must  appoint  for  me.  12c 

M.  Bar.  Wench,  I  am  studying  for  thy  good,  indeed. 

Mall.   My  hopes  and  dutie  wish  your  thoughts  good  speed. 

M.  Bar.  But  tell  me,  wench,  hast  thou  a  mindc  to  many  ? 

Mall.  This  question  is  too  hard  for  basbfulnes ; 
And,  father,  now  ye  pose  my  modcstie.  izj 

I  am  a  maide,  and  when  ye  aske  me  thus, 
I  like  a  maide  must  blush,  looke  pale  and  wan. 
And  then  looke  pale '  againe  ;  for  we  change  colour 
As  our  thoughts  change.     With  true  fac'd  passion 
Of  modest  maidenhead  I  could  adorne  me,  130 

And  to  your  question  make  a  sober  cursie 
And  with  close  dipt  civiiitie  be  silent ; 
Or  els  say  'no,  forsooth,'  or  'I,  forsooth.' 
If  I  said  *no,  forsooth,'  I  lycd,  forsooth : 

To  lye  upon  my  selfe  were  deadly  sinnc,  135 

Therefore  I  will  speake  truth,  and  shame  the  divell. 
Father,  when  first  I  heard  you  name  a  husband. 
At  that  same  very  name  my  spirits  quickned. 
Dispaire  before  had  kild  them,  they  were  dead : 
Because  it  was  my  hap  so  long  to  tarry,  I40 

I  was  perswaded  I  should  never  many; 
And,  sitting  sowing,  thus  upon  the  ground 
I  fell  in  traunce  of  meditation ; 
But  comming  to  my  selfe,  'O  Lord,'  said  I, 
^Shall  it  be  so  }   must  I  unmarryed  dye  ^ '  145 

And  being  angry,  father,  farther  said, 
'Now,  by  saint  Anne,  I  will  not  dye  a  maide!* 
Good  faith,  before  I  came  to  this  ripe  groath, 
I  did  accuse  the  labouring  time  of  sloath : 

Me  thought  the  ycere  did  run  but  slow  about,  150 

For  I  thought  each  yeare  ten  I  was  without. 
Being  foureteene  and  toward  the  other  ^  yeare, 
Good  Lord,  thought  I,  fifteene  will  ncre  be  hecre ! 
For  I  have  heard  my  mother  say  that  then 

Prittie  maides  were  fit  for  handsome  men  :  IJS 

lD]r.  wafgaa  *ni' ;  H.  ind  E.  idopt.  *  12  'i  '  totfaa  jcoc' 
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Fiftccne  past,  sixeteenc,  and  sercntecnc  too, 

What,  thought  I,  will  not  this  husband  do  f 

Will  no  man  marry  me  ?   have  men  forgworne 

Such  beauty  and  such  youth  ?  shall  youth  be  worne, 

As  rich  mens  gownes,  more  with  age  then  use  ?  l6o 

Why,  then  I  let  restrained  ^  fansie  loose, 

And  bad  it  gaze  for  pleasure ;  then  love  swore  me 

To  doc  what  ere  my  mother  did  before  me; 

Yet,  in  good  faith,  I  was  "  very  loath, 

But  now  it  lyes  in  you  to  save  my  oath :  165 

If  I  shall  have  a  husband,  get  him  quickly, 

For.maides  that  weares  corke'  shooes  may  step  awry. 

M.  Bar,    Beleeve  me,  wench,  I  doe  not  repprebend  *  thee, 
But  for  this  pleasant  answere  do  commend  thee. 
I  must  confessc,  love  doth  thee  mighty  wrong,  170 

But  I  will  sec  thee  have  thy  right  crc  long ; 
I  know  a  young  man,  whom  I  holde  mo$t  lit 
To  have  thee  both  for  living  and  for  wit ; 
1  will  goe  write  about  it  prcscntlc. 

Mali.    Good  father,  do.  [Exit  Baknu.] 

O  God,  me  thinkes  I  should       175 
Wife  it  as  line  as  any  woman  could ! 
r  could  carry  a  portc  to  be  obayde. 
Carry  a  maistering  eye  upon  my  maide, 
With  'Minion,  do  your  businesse,  or  He  make  yee,' 
And  to  all  house  authoritie  be  take  me.  180 

O  God,  would  I  were  married !  be  my  troth. 
But  if  I  be  not,  I  swcarc  He  kccpc  my  oath. 
Eat.  Ml.  Ba. 

\Afi.  Ba.l    How  now,  minion,  wher  have  you  bin  gadding  ? 

Mall.    Forsooth,  my  father  called  me  forth  to  bim. 

Mt.  Bar.    Your  father!  and  what  said  he  too  ye,  I  pray  ?       185 

Mall.    Nothing,  forsooth. 

Aft.  Bar.    Nothing  !  that  cannot  be ;  something  he  said. 
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Mall.    I,  somthing  that  as  good  as  nothing  was. 

Mi.  Ban    Come,  let  mc  hcare  that  somthing  nothing,  then. 

Mai.    Nothing  but  of  a  husband  for  mc,  mother.  190 

Ml.  Bar.    A  husband  !  that  was  something :  but  what  husband  i 

Mall.    Nay,  faith,  I  know  not,  mother:  would  I  did! 

Mis.  Bar.    I,  'would  ye  did*!  i  faith,  are  ye  so  hasty  t 

Mall.    Hasty,  mother !  why,  how  olde  am  I  f 

Mis.  Ba.    To  yong  to  marry. 

Mai.  Nay,  by  the  masse,  ye  lie.         195 

Mother,  how  oldc  were  you  when  you  did  marry  i 

Mis.  Ba.    How  olde  so  ere  I  was,  yet  you  shall  tarry. 

Mall.    Then  the  worse  for  me.     Hark,  mother,  harke ! 
The  priest  forgets  that  ere  he  was  a  clarke : 

When  you  were  at  my  yeeres,  lie  holde  my  life,  200 

Your  minde  was  to  change  maidenhead  for  wife. 
Pardon  me,  mother,  I  am  of  your  minde, 
And,  by  my  troth,  I  take  it  but  by  kinde.^ 

Mis.  Bar.    Do  ye  heare,  daughter  f  you  shal  stay  my  leasure. 

Mail.    Do  you  heare,  mother .'  would  you  stay  fro  pleasure  205 
When  ye  have  minde  to  it  ?     Go  to,  there's  no  wrong 
Like  this,  to  let  maides  lye  alone  so  long : 
Lying  alone  they  muse  but  in  their  beds 
How  they  might  loose  their  long  kept  maiden  heads. 
This  is  the  cause  there  is  so  many  scapes,  210 

For  women  that  are  wise  will  not  lead  apes 
In  hell:*  I  tel  yee,  mother,  I  say  true;  — 
Therefore,  come,  husband,  maiden  head,  adew !  Exit. 

Mis.  Bar.    Well,  lustie  guts,  I  meane  to  make  ye  stay. 
And  set  some  rubbes  in  your  mtndes  smotbest  way.'  215 

Enter  Philip. 
Hi.    Mother  — 

Mi.  Ba.    How  now,  sirra,  where  have  ye  bin  walking } 
Phil.    Over  the  mcades,  halfe  way  to  Milton,*  mother, 

>  lutuie.  '  The  fUc  of  old  mnitU  j  cf.  Slwkap.  T.  f/S.  II.  i.  »  fi  i.  *rF. 

<  Utdc  Milton  ii  about  nght  milei  nortliaa  of  Abingdon,  acroa  the  firlik.     OlOC  liSne 
b  ibml  >  mile  £»thet  north. 
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To  beare  my  friend  Frankc  Gourscy  company. 

Afi.  Ba.    Wher's  your  blew  coat,^  your  sword  and  buckler,  lir? 
Get  you  such  like  habitc  for  a  servingman,  221 

If  you  will  waight  upon  the  brat  of  Goursey. 

mi.    Mother,  that  you  are  moov'd,  this  malu  me  wonder, 
When  I  departed  I  did  leave  yee  friends : 
What  undigested  jarrc  hath  since  betided  ?  225 

AH.  Bar.   Such  as  almost  doth  choake  thy  mother,  boy. 
And  stifles  her  with  the  conceit  of  it ; 
I  am  abusdc,  my  sonne,  by  Gourseys  wife. 

Phil.    By  mistrcsse  Goursey  ? 

Aft.  Bar.    Mistresse  flurt,  yon'  foule  strumpet,  230 

Light  a  love,  short  hecles  !     Mistresse  Goursey 
Call  her  againe,  and  thou  wert  better  no. 

Phil.    O  my  deare  mother,^  have  some  patience  I 

Mis.  Bar.    I,  sir,  have  patience,  and  see  your  father 
To  rifle  up  the  treasure  of  my  love,  235 

And  play  the  spend-thrift  upon  such  an  harlot ! 
This  same  will  make  me  have  patience,  will  it  not  ? 

Phili.    This  same  is  womens  most  impatience : 
Yet,  mother,  I  have  often  heard  ye  say 

That  you  have  found  my  father  temperate,  240 

And  ever  free  from  such  affections. 

Ali.  Bar.    I,  till*  my  too  much  love  did  glut  his  thoughts. 
And  make  him  seek  for  change. 

Phi.    O,  change  your  minde ! 
My  father  bearcs  more  cordiall  love  to  you.  245 

AH.  B.   T^ou  licst,  thou  liest,  for  he  loves  Gourseys  wife, 
Not  me. 

/%(/.   Now,  I  sweare,  mother,  you  are  much  too  blame ; 
I  durst  be  sworne  he  loves  you  as  his  soule. 


Fook  Kiuinpec,  Kghc  a  knic,  %ban  hcda  I  MutroK  Gouncf 
CaUber,"  ac.  I^.      H.  and  £.,  'ya.' 
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Aft.  Bar,    Wilt  thou  be  pampered  by  affection  ?  25O 

Will  nstture  teach  thee  such  vilde '  perjurie  ? 
Wilt  thou  be  sworne,  I,  forswornc,'  carelcsse  boy } 
And  if  thou  swearst,  I  say  he  lores  mc  not. 

/%//.    He  loves  ye  but  too  well,  I  sweare, 
Unlesse  ye  knew  much  better  how  to  use  him.  255 

Mi.  Bar.    Doth  he  so,  sir  *.   thou  unnaturall  boy ! 
*Too  well,'  gayest  thou?  that  word  shall  cost  thee^  somwhat: 
O  monstrous !  have  I  brought  thee  up  to  this  ? 
'  Too  well ' !     O  unkinde,  wicked,  and  degenerate. 
Hast  thou  the  heart  to  say  so  of  thy  mother  ?  260 

Well,  God  will  pl^ue  thee  fort,  I  warrant  thee : 
Out  on  thee,  villaine,  fie  upon  thee,  wretch  \ 
Out  of  my  sight,  out  of  my  sight,  I  say  ! 

Phil.    This  ayre  is  pleasant,  and  doth  please  me  weD, 
And  here  I  will  stay.  265 

Mi.  Bar.   Wilt  thou,  stubborne  villaine  ? 
Enter  M,  Bai. 

M.  Bar,    How  noWf  whats  the  matter  ? 

Mi.  Bar.   Thou  setst  thy  sonne  to  scoffe  and  mocke  at  me : 
1st  not  sufficient  I  am  wrongd  of  thee. 

But  he  must  be  an  ^ent  to  abuse  me  ?  270 

Must  I  be  subject  to  my  cradle  too  ? 

0  God,  O  God  amend  it !  [£«'r.] 
M.  Ba.   Why,  how  now,  Phillip  ?  is  this  trut,  my  sonne  f 
/%(/.    Deare  fother,  she  is  much  impatient : 

Nere  let  that  hand  assist  me  in  my  need,  275 

If  I  more  said  then  that  she  thought  amisse 
To  thinke  that  you  were  so  licentious  given ; 
And  thus  much  more,  when  she  inferd  it  more, 

1  swore  an  oath  you  lov'd  her  but  too  well : 

In  that  as  guiltie  I  do  hold  my  selfe,  280 

Now  that  I  come  to  more  considerate  triall : 
I  know  my  fault ;  I  should  have  borne  with  her : 
Blame  me  for  rashnesse,  then,  not  for  want  of  dutie. 

'•ik.  ^  Qkc».,  firlirni. .  *Q,i,A: 
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M.  Ba.    I  do  absolve  thecj  and  come  hether,  Phillip: 
I  have  writ  a  letter  unto  master  Goureey,  285 

And  I  will  tell  thee  the  contents  thereof; 
But  tell  me  first,  thinkst  thou  Franke  Goursey  loves  thee  ? 

Phil.    If  that  a  man  devoted  to  a  man. 
Loyal),  religious  in  loves  hallowed  vowes, 

If  that  a  man  that  is  soule  laboursome  290 

To  worke  his  owne  thoughts  to  his  friends  delight, 
May  purchase  good  opinion  with  his  friend. 
Then  I  may  say,  I  have  done  this  so  well. 
That  I  may  thinke  Franke  Goursey  loves  me  well. 

M.  Ba.    Tis  well ;  and  I  am  much  deceived  in  him,  295 

And  if  he  be  not  sober,  wise,  and  valliant. 

Phi.    I  hope  my  father  takes  me  for  thus  wise, 
I  will  not  glew  my  selfe  in  love  to  one 
That  hath  not  some  desert  of  venue  in  him : 

What  ere  you  thinke  of  him,  beleeve  me,  father,  300 

He  will  be  answerable  to  your  thoughts 
In  any  quallity  commendable. 

M.  Bar.    Thou  chearst  my  hopes  in  him;  and,  in  good  faith, 
Thoust  ^   made  my  love  complete  unto  thy  friend : 
Phillip,  I  love  him,  and  I  love  him  so.  305 

I  could  afFoorde  him  a  good  wife  I  know. 

Phi.    Father,  a  wife ! 

M.  Bar.   Phillip,  a  wife. 

Phil.    I  lay  my  life,  my  sister. 

M.  Bar.    I,  in  good  faith.  310 

Phil.   Then,  father,  he  shall  have  her ;  he  shall,  I  swcare. 

M.  Bar.    How  canst  thou  say  so,  knowing  not  his  minde } 

Phi.    All  is  one  for  that ;  I  will  goc  to  him  straight. 
Father,  if  you  would  seeke  this  scaven  yeares  day. 
You  could  not^  ftnde  a  fitter  match  for  her;  315 

And  he  shall  have  her,  I  sweare  he  shall ; 
He  were  as  good  be  hang'd  as  once  deny  bet. 
I  faith,  He  to  him.' 

Jl^.  Bar.    Hairehraine,  haircbraine,  stay  ! 

1  Q  I,  Tbna  *  Q  i|  ■»-  *  Q  >  appcndi  Chi*  to  tbe  pnccding  lint. 
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As  yet  we  do  not  know  his  fathers  ^  minde :  320 

Why,  what  will  master  Goursey  say,  my  Sonne, 

If  we  should  motion  it  without  his  knowledge  f 

Go  to,  hees  a  wise  and  discreet  gentleman. 

And  that  expects '  from  me  alt  honest  parts  j 

Nor  shall  he  failc  his  expeSation  -,  315 

First  I  doc  meane  to  make  him  privy  to  it: 

Phillip,  this  letter  is  to  that  effea. 

Phil.  Father,  for  Gods  ^  sake  send  it  quickly,  then : 
lie  call  your  man.  —  What,  Hugh  \  wheres  Hugh,  there,  ho  ? 

M.  Bar,  Phillip,  if  this  would  proove  a  match,  330 

It  were  the  only  meanes  that  could  be  found 
To  make  thy  mother  frends  with  Mist[resse]  Gou[rsey3. 

Phil.  How,  a  match  j     He  warrant  ye,  a  match. 
My  sister's  fairc,  Franke  Goarsie  he  is  rich  \ 

Her*  dowrie  too  will  be  sufficient;  335 

Franke's  yong,'  and  youth  is  apt  to  love ; 
And,  by  my  troth,  my  sisters  maiden  head 
Standes  like  a  game  at  tennis,  —  if  the  ball 
Hit  into  the  hole,  or  hazard,  farewell  all  I 

Ma.  Bar.  How  now,  where's  Hugh?  340 

[£»«r  Nicholas.] 

/%i7.  Why,  what  doth  this  proverbial  with  at  I 
Why,  where's  Hugh  ? 

M.  Bar.  Peace,  peace. 

Phii.  Where's  Hugh,  I  say  ? 

Af.  Bar.  Be  not  so  hasty,  Phillip.  345 

Pbil.  Father,  let  me  alone, 
I  doe  it  but  to  make  my  selfe  some  sport. 
This  formall  foole,  your  man,  speakes  naught  but  proveibt. 
And  speake  men  what  they  can  to  him,  hee'l  answere 
With  some  rime,^  rotten  sentence,  or  olde  saying,  350 

Such  spokes  ^  as  the  ancient  of  the  parish  use, 

iJii./flrW.  •ga,<T^«n.  *Qi,  'Gaik.'  *  QUl,  fiii. 

*  Qy-i  "Fnmkc  be  '»  TOVDg"  I  compin  tbe  pncedlng  line  but  one.      D^a. 
•eiM.,noc«nn«.    Qj.,  '  '      '  '        "• 
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With,  'neighbour,  tis  an  olde  proverbe  and  a  true. 

Goose  giblets  are  good  mcate,  old  sackc  better  then  new ' ; 

Then  saics  another,  *  neighbour,  that  is  true ' ; 

And  when  each  man  hath  drunkc  his  gallon  round,  355 

A  penny  pot,  for  thats  the  olde  mans  gallon, 

Xhcn  doth  he  licke  his  lips,  and  stroke  his  beard 

That's  glewed  together  with  his  slavering  droppes 

Of  yesty  ale,  and  when  be  scarce  can  trim 

His  gouty  fingers,  thus  hee'l  phillip  it,  360 

And  with  a  rotten  hem  say, '  hey,  my  hearts. 

Merry  go  sorric !  cocke  and  pye,  my  heartcs !  * 

But  then  their  saving  penny  proverbe  comes. 

And  that  is  this, '  they  that  will  to  the  wine, 

Bcrlady  •  mistresse,  shall  lay  theyr  penny  to  mine.'  365 

This  was  one  of  this  penny-fathers  ^  bastards. 

For,  on  my  lyfe,  he  was  never  begot 

Without  the  consent  of  some  great  proverb-monger. 

M.  Bar.  O,  ye  arc  a  wag. 

Phil.  Well,  now  unto  my  busines.  370 

Swounds,  will  that  mouth,  thats  made  of  olde  sed  sawes 
And  nothing  else,  say  nothing  to  us  now  ? 

Nieh.  O  master  Phillip,  forbeare  \  you  must  not  leape  over  the 
style  before  you  come  at  it ;  haste  makes  waste  \  softe  fire  makes 
sweete  malt ;  not  too  fast  for  falling ;  there's  no  hast  to  hang  true 
men.  376 

Phil.  Father,  we  ha'te,  ye  see,  we  ha'te.  Now  will  I  see  if  my 
mcmorie  will  serve  for  some  proverbs  too.  O,  —  2  painted  cloath 
were  as  wet  worth  a  shilling  as  a  tfacefe  woorth  2  halter  \  well,  after 
my  heartie  commendations,  as  I  was  at  the  making  hereof;  so  it 
is,  that  I  hope  as  you  speed,  so  you're  sure ;  a  swift  horse  will  tire, 
but  he  that  trottcs  easilic  will  indure.  You  have  most  learnedly 
proverbde  it,  commending  the  vertue  of  patience  or  forbearance,  hut 
yet,  you  know,  forbearance  is  no  (juittance. 

Nich.  I  promise  yce,  maister  Philip,  you  have  spoken  as  true  as 
Steele.  386 

/%i/.  Father,  theres  a  proverbe  well  applied. 
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Nlch,  And  it  seemeth  unto  me,  I,  tt  seemcs  to  me,  that  you, 
nuister  Phillip,  mocke  me :  do  you  not  know,  qui  mxat  mecatitiir? 
mocke  age,  and  see  how  it  will  prosper.  390 

Phil.  Why ,  ye  whorcsen  provcrb-bookc  bound  up  in  foUio, 
Have  yee  no  other  sencc  to  answer  mc 
But  every  worde  a  proverbc  ?  no  other  English  ? 
Well,  lie  fulfill  a  proverb  on  thee  straight. 

Nieh.  What  is  it,  sir  f  395 

Phii,  He  fetch  my  fist  from  thine  eare. 

Nich.  Beare  witnesse  he  threatens  me ! 

Phii.  Father,  that  same  is  the  cowards  common  proverbe, — 
But  come,  come,  sirra,  tell  mc  where  Hugh  is.  399 

Nich.  I  may,  and  I  will ;  I  need  not  except  I  list ;  you  shall  not 
commaund  me,  you  give  me  neither  meate,  drinke,  nor  wages;  I 
am  your  fathers  man,  and  a  man's  a  man,  and  a  have  but  a  hose 
on  his  head;  do  not  misuse  me  so,  do  not-,  for  though  he  that  a 
bound  must  obay,  yet  he  that  will  not  tarrie,  may  ^  runne  away,  so 
he  may.  405 

J/.  Bar.  Peace,  Nicke,  He  see  he  shall  use  thee  well; 
Go  to,  peace,  sirra :  here,  Nicke,  take  this  letter, 
Carrie  it  to  him  to  whom  it  is  directed. 

MfA.  To  whom  is  it  ? 

M.  Bar.  Why,  reade  it :  canst  thou  read  ?  410 

Nieh.  Forsooth,  though  none  of  the  best,  yet  meanly. 

Af.  Bar.  Why,  dost  thou  not  use  it  i 

Nich.  Forsooth,  as  use  makes  perfectnes,  so  seldome  seene  is 
soone  forgotten. 

M.  Bar.  Well  said :  but  goc  -,  it  is  to  master  Goursey.  415 

/%(/,  Now,  sir,  what  proverbc  have  ye  to  deliver  a  letter  ? 

Nich.  What  need  you  to  care  ?  who  spcakes  to  you  ?  you  may 
speake  when  you  are  spoken  to,  and  keep  your  winde  to  coole  your 
pottage.  Well,  well,  you  are  my  maisters  sonne,  and  you  looke 
for  his  lande ;  but  they  that  hope  for  dead  mens  shooes,  may  hap  to 
go  barefoote  :  take  heed ;  as  soonc  goes  the  yong  sheep  to  the  pot 
as  the  olde.  I  pray  God  save  my  maysters  life,  for  sildome  comes 
the  better !  423 

» a  1,  — . 
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Phil.    O,  he  hath  given  it  me !     Farewell,  provcrbcs. 

Nich.    Farewell,  frost.'  425 

Phil.    Shal  I  fling  an  old  alioe  after  ye  f 

Nieh.   No ;  you  should  say,  God  send  &ire  weather  after  me ! 

Pbil.    I  meane  for  good  luckc. 

Nieh.    A  good  luckc  on  yc !  Exit, 

M.  Bar.    Alas,  poore  foole,  he  uses  .all  his  wit !  430 

Phillip,  in  &ith  *  this  mirth  hath  cheered  thought. 
And  cussend  it  of  his  right  play  of  passion, 
Goe  after  Nick,  and,  when  thou  thinkst  hees  there, 
Go  in  and  urge  to  that  which  I  have  writ : 

lie  in  these  meddowes  make  a  cerckling  walke,  435 

And  in  my  meditation  conjure  so, 
As  that  same'  fend  of  thought,  selfe-eating  anger. 
Shall  by  my  spels  of  reason  *  vanish  quite : 
Away,  and  let  me  heare  from  thee  to  night. 

P&ii.    To  night !  yes,  that  you  shall :  but  harke  ye,  father ;    440 
Ix>okc  that  you  my  sister  waking  kecpe. 
For  Franke  I  swcare  shall  kisse  her  ere  I  sleepe.  Exeunt. 

[Scxne  Fourth.     1'be  Court-yard  ef  Master  Gourseys 
House  at  Milton.] 

Eater  Franke  mJ  Boy. 

Frank.   I  am  very  dry  with  walking  ore  the  greene. — 
Butler,  some  beere !  —  Sirra,  call  the  butler. 

Be.  Nay,  faith,  sir,  we  must  have  some  smith  to  give  the  butler 
a  drench,  or  cut  him  in  the  forehead,  for  he  hath  got  a  horses 
dcseasc,  namely  the  staggers;  to  night  hees  a  good  huswife,  he 
reeles  al  that  he  wrought  to  day ;  and  he  were  good  now  to  play  at 
dice,  for  he  castes  '  excellent  well.  7 

Fran.    How  meanst  thou  }   is  he  drunke  f 

1  Ai  wba  ilMNild  ny,  "  Yoor  cotnpanir  it  indiflerent  to  mc' '  So  in  Matter  BimUe, 
••nrewdl  fmt,  m)' fbrtune  might  ok  cg*t,"  ind  Kty't  PrHnrt$i  "V.f.,  Nodiinggat  not 
nothini  Int." 

«  2  i,/«*  i..  •  at*,  »««.  *  Ct<».,  iruum.  •  Tomin. 
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Bvf.  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  am  sure  hee  hath  more  liquor  in  him 
then  a  whole  dicker '  of  hydes ;  hees  sqclct  throughly,  i  faith.  i  o 

Fran.    Well,  goe  and  call  him ;  bid  him  bring  mc  drinke. 

Bfy.    I  will,  sir.  Exit. 

Fran.    My  mother  powtcs,  and  will  looke  merrily 
Neither  upon  my  father  nor  on  mc ; 

He  saies  she  fell  out  with  mistresse  Barnes  to  day;  15 

Then  I  am  sure  they'l  not  be  quickly  friends. 
Good  Lord,  what  kinde  of  creatures  women  are! 
Their  love  is  lightly  wonne  and  lightly  lost; 
And  then  their  hate  is  deadly  and  extreame: 

He  that  doth  take  a  wyfc  beukcs  himselfe  20 

To  all  the  cares  and  troubles  of  the  world. 
Now  her  disquietnes  doth  grieve  my  father, 
Greeves  me,  and  troubles  all  the  house  besides. — 
What,  shall  I  have  some  drinke?      [Htm  taundtd vtitbiti^ — How 

now  ^  a  home ! 
Belike  the  drunken  slave  '  is  fallen  asleepe,  25 

And  now  the  boy  doth  wake  him  with  his  home. 

[Enter  Bov.] 
How  now,  sirra,  wheres  the  butler } 

Bty.  Mary,  sir,  where  he  was  even  now,  a  sleepe;  but  I  wakt 
him,  and  when  he  wakt,  he  thought  he  was  in  mayster  Bamses 
buttery,  for  he  stretcht  himselfe  thus,  and  yauning  said,  '  Nicke, 
honest  Nicke,  till  a  fresh  bowle  of  ale  1  stand  to  it,  Nicke,  and 
thou  beest  a  man  of  Gods  making,  stand  to  it' ;  and  then  I  winded 
my  home,  and  bees  hornc-mad.  33 

Eater  Hodce, 

H^ig.  Boy,  hey  !  ho,  boy  !  and  thou  beest  a  man,  draw. — O, 
heres  a  blessed  mooneshine,  God  be  thanked !  —  Boy,  is  not  this 
goodly  weather  for  barley  .'  36 

Boy.  Spoken  like  a  right  maulster,  Hodge :  but  doost  thou  heare  ? 
thou  art  not  drunke. 

Hod.    No,  I  scorne  that,  i  feith. 

Bey.'    But  thy  fellow  Dicke  Coomes  is  mightily  drunke.  40 

>  A<|u»ntit]f  often  ;  one-tmntieth  ofi  lut.        *  SoQi,    Dy.,  etc.,  ■knire.'        *£><».,  Bmi. 
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Hod.  Drunlce !  a  plague  on  it,  when  a  man  cannot  carrie  his 
drinke  well !  sbloud.  He  stand  to  it. 

Bvf.    Hold,  man  \  see  and  thou  canst  stand  first. 

Hodge.  Drunke !  hees  a  beast,  and  he  be  drunke ;  theres  no  man 
that  is  a  sober  man  will  be  drunk ;  hees  a  boy,  and  he  be  drunke. 

Bof.    No,  hees  a  man  as  thou  an.  46 

Hodgt.  Thus  tis  when  a  man  will  not  be  ruled  by  his  friends :  I 
bad  him  kccpe  under  the  lee,  but  he  kept  downe  Uie  weather  two 
bowes  \  I  toJde  him  hec  would  be  taken  with  a  plannet,'  but  the 
wisest  of  us  all  may  fall.  50 

B.    Tnie,  Hodge.  Bey  trip  htm. 

Hod.  Whope  !  lend  me  thy  hand,  Dicke,  I  am  falne  into  a  wel ; 
lend  me  thy  hand,  I  shall  be  drowned  else. 

Bej.    Hold  fast  by  the  bucket,  Hodge. 

Hodg.    A  rope  on  it !  55 

Boy.    I,  there  is  a  rope  on  it  i  but  where  an  thou,  Hodge  I 

Hodge.    In  a  well ;  I  prethie,  draw  up. 

Bay.    Come,  give  up  thy  bodie ;  wind  up,  hoyst. 

Hodg,    I  am  over  head  and  eares. 

Boy.    In  all,  Hodge^  tn  all.  60 

Fran.    How  loathsome  is  this  beast  mans  shape  to  me, 
This  mould  of  reason  so  unreasonable !  ^ 
Sirra,  why  doost  thou  trip  him  downe,  seeing  hees  drunke  \ 

Bey,    Because,  sir,  I  would  have  drunkards  cheape.* 

Fran,    How  meane  ye  ?  65 

B^.  Why,  they  say  that,  when  any  thing  hath  a  fall  it  is  cheape; 
and  so  of  drunkards. 

Fran.  Go  to,  helpc  him  up  [Knocking  without]:  hut,  harke,  who 
knockes  ?  [Bor  goes  to  tbe'gate,  and  retumi.] 

Bo.  Sir  heercs  one  of  maister  Barnsies  men  with  a  letter  to  my 
oldc  maister.  '71 

Fran.    Which  of  them  is  it  ? 

Boy,    Tlicy  call  him  Nicholas,  sir. 

Fran.    Go,  call  him  in.  \Exit  Boy.] 

1  Stiuck  by  a  tiunp  taael  f 

>Cf.  Haml.  1.  u.,"AbcaittluI«anadiKouneaf  nuon,"  and  III.  i.,  "thtmouMof 
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Enttr  CooMB). 

Ceom.  By  your  leave,  bo !     How  now,  yofxng  nuister,  bow  ist  ? 

Fran.    Loolce  ye,  sirra,  where  your  fellow  lies;  76 

Hees  in  a  fine  taking,  is  be  not  ? 

Coom.    Whope,  Hodge !  wbere  art  thou,  man,  where  ait  thou  f 

Htdgi.   O,  in  a  well. 

Ca.   In  a  well,  man  !  nay,  then,  thou  art  deepe  in  understanding. 

Fran.   I,  once  to  day  you  were  almost  so,  sir.  81 

Coom.  Who,  I !  go  to,  young  maistcr,  I  do  not  like  this  humor 
in  ye,  I  tell  ye  true;  give  every  man  his  due,  and  give  him  no  more: 
say  I  was  in  such  a  case !  go  to,  tis  the  greatest  indignation  that 
can  be  offered  to  a  man ;  and,  but  a  mans  more  godlier  given,  you 
were  able  to  make  him  sweare  out  bis  heart  bloud.  What  though 
that  honest  Hodge  have  cut  bis  Anger  bcerc  ?  or,  as  some  say,  cut  a 
feather  ?  what  thogh  he  be  mump,  misled,  blind,  or  as  it  were  ?  tis 
no  consequent  to  me :  you  know  I  have  drunke  all  the  ale-houses 
in  Abington  dric,  and  laide  the  tappes  on  the  tables  when  I  had 
done :  sbloud.  He  challenge  all  the  true  rob-pots  in  Europe  to  leape 
up  to  the  chinne  in  a  barrell  of  becre,  and  if  I  cannot  drinke  it  down 
to  my  foote  ere  I  leave,  and  then  set  the  tap  in  the  midst  oi  the 
house,  and  then  turne  a  good  turne  on  the  toe  on  it,  let  me  be 
counted  nobodie,  a  pingler,i  —  nay,  let  me  be'  bound  to  drinke 
nothing  but  small  beere  seven  ycares  after ;  and  I  had  as  Icefe  be 
'''"g*^-  Enter  NicHOLM.  97 

Fran.  Peace,  sir,  I  must  speake  with  one.  —  Nicholas,  I  think, 
your  name  is. 

Nich.   True  as  the  skinnc  bctwcene  your  browes.  lOO 

Fran.   Well,  how  doth  thy  maister  ? 

Nich.    Forsooth,  live,  and  the  best  doth  no  better. 

Fran.    Where  is  the  letter  he  hath  sent  me  ? 

Nich.    Ecce  lignum  !  beere  it  is. 

Fran.    Tis  right  as  Phillip  said,  tis  a  fine  foolc  [Jtidt^ .  —     105 
This  letter  is  directed  to  my  father ; 
lie  carric  it  to  him.  —  Dick  Coomes,  make  him  drinke.  £»'. 

*  Pohapt  the  mronl  iquinti  M  two  coateniponiT  sgnificaliaai :  cut<bont{  •^■anMhatB 
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Crnn.    I,  He  make  him  drunkc,'  and  he  will. 

Nicb.    Not  so,  Richard}  it  is  good  to  be  merrie  and  wise.      109 

D'uk^  Well,  Nicholas,  as  thou  art  Nicholas,  welcome ;  but  as 
.thou  an  Nicholas  and  a  boone  companion,  ten  times  welcome. 
Nicholas,  give  me  thy  hand :  shall  we  be  merrie  ?  and  wee  shall, 
say  but  wc  shall,  and  let  the  first  word  stand. 

Nich.  Indeed,  as  long  lives  the  merrie  man  as  the  sad;  an  ownce 
of  debt  will  not  pay  a  pound  of  care.  115 

Comt,    Nay,  a  pound  of  care  will  not  pay  an  ownce  of  debt. 

Nicb.    Well,  tis  a  good  borse  never  stumbles:  but  who  lies  here? 

Coom.  Tis  our  Hodge,  and  I  thinke  he  lies  asleep :  you  made 
him  drunk  at  your  house  to  day ;  but  He  pepper  some  of  you  fort. 

^(1:.  I,  Richard,  I  know  youle  put  a  man  over  the  shooes,  and  if 
you  can  ;  but  hees  a  foole  wil  take  more  then  wil  do  him  good. 

Cean,  Sbloud,  ye  shall  take  more  then  will  doe  yee  good,  or  He 
make  ye  clap  under  the  table.  1 23 

Nich.  Nay,  I  hope,  as  I  have  temperance  to  forbeare  drinke,  so 
have  I  patience  to  endure  drinke :  He  do  as  company  doth ;  for  when 
a  man  doth  to  Rome  come,  he  must  do  as  there  is  done.  126 

Coemis.  Ha,  my  resolved  Nicke,  frolagozene ! "  Fill  the  potte, 
hostesse ;  swounes,  you  whore  !  Harry  Hooke's  a  rascall.  Helpe 
me  but  carry  my  fellow  Hodge  in,  and  weele  crusbe  it,  i  faith. 

Exeitnt. 


[Scene  Fifth.     In  front  of  Gourseys  House."] 

Enter  Phillip. 

/%//.    By  this,  I  thinke,  the  letter  is  delivered, 
And  twill  be  shortly  time  that  I  step  in, 
And  wooe  their  favours  for  my  sisters  fortune : 
And  yet  I  need  not ;  she  may  doe  as  well, 

But  yet  not  better,  as  the  case  doth  stand  5 

fietweene  our  mothers  ;  it  may  make  them  friends ; 

IQ  I,  'Jrinkc.'  *(1  I,  Nicb. 

■Cf.  Du.,  vnKjtmjn,  'lobejollr,'  ind  Heywood  utd  Brome,  i.i>iic.  H^itcbt;  "wh», 
aU  hutkk,  idl  ftt^tOHUc. ' '  Nra  £■;.  Die.    Q  i  readi '  Nickc  Frtli^ntt '  k.  <  Kick  Jmitt. ' 
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Nay,  I  would  swcarc  that  she  would  doc  as  wcU, 
Were  she  i.  stranger  to  one  quaUty^ 
But  they  are  so  acquainted,  thei]  nere  |>art. 

Why,  she  will  floute  the  devill,  and  make  blush  10 

The  boldest  face  of  man  that  ever  man  saw ; 
He  that  hath  best  opinion  of  his  wit, 
And  hath  his  braine  pan  fraught  with  bitter  jestes 
Or  of  his  owne,  or  stolne,  or  how  so  ever, 

Let  him  stand  ncre  so  high  in  his  owne  conccite,  ij 

Her  wit's  a  sunne  that  melts  him  downe  like  butter. 
And  makes  him  sit  at  table  pancake  wise. 
Flat,  flat,  [God  knowcs]  ^  and  nere  a  word  to  say ; 
Yet  shecle  not  leave  him  then,  but  like  a  tyrant 
Sheele  persecute  the  poore  wit-beaten  nun,  lo 

And  so  bebang  him  with  dry  bobs  and  scoiFes, 
When  he  is  downe,  most  cowardly,  good  faith. 
As  I  have  pittied  the  poore  patient. 
There  came  a  farmers  sonnc  a  wooing  to  her, 
A  proper  man,  well  landed  too  he  was,  25 

A  man  that  For  his  wit  need  not  to  aske 
What  time  a  yeere  twere  good  to  sow  his  oates 
Nor  yet  his  barley,  no,  nor  when  to  reape, 
To  plowe  his  fallowes,  or  to  fell  his  trees. 

Well  experienst  thus  each  kinde  of  way ;  .  3° 

After  a  two  mombes  labour  at  the  most. 
And  yet  twas  well  he  held  it  out  so  long, 
He  left  his  love,  she  had  so  laste  his  lips 
He  could  say  nothing  to  her  but  'God  be  with  yee' ! 
Why,  she,  when  men  have  din'd  and  call  for  cheese,  3S 

Will  straight  maintaine  jests  bitter  to  disgest; 
And  then  some  one  will  fall  to  argument. 
Who,  if  he  over  master  her  with  reason, 
Then  sheele  begin  to  buffet  him  with  mockcs. 
Well,  I  doe  doubt  Frances  hath  so  much  spleenc,  4^ 

Theil  nere  ^ree ;  but  I  will  moderate. 
By  this  time  tis  time,  I  thinke,  to  enter : 
>  Omitted  in  JJ  1. 
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This  is  the  house ;  shall  I  knocke  f  no ;  I  will  not 

Waite  while '  one  comes  out  to  answere ; 

He  in,  and  let  them  be  as  bolde  with  us.  Exit-     45 


[Scene  Sixth.     A  Room  in  Goursejs  House."] 

Enter  MArrEK  Goukset,  reading  a  Utter. 

M.  Geur.    If  that  they  Hie,  her  dowry  shall  be  equall 
Ta  ymr  tonnes  wealth  or  possibilily  : 
It  is  a  meanes  to  mate  our  wives  gxd  friendis. 
And  to  continue  friendship  twixt  us  two? 

Tis  so,  indeed :  I  like  this  motion,  5 

And  it  hath  my  consent,  because  my  wife* 
Is  sore  infected  and  hart  sick  with  hatei 
And  I  have  sought  the  Galen  of  advice. 
Which  oiieley  tels  me  this  same  potion 
To  be  most  soveraigne  for  her  sicknes  cure.  lO 

Enter  Franke  and  Phillip. 

Hecre  comes  my  sonne,  conferring  with  his  friend.— 
Kraunces,  how  do  you  like  your  friends  discourse  ? 
I  know  he  is  persuading  to  this  motion. 

Fra.    Father,  as  matter  that  befits  a  friend, 
But  yet  not  me,  that  am  too  young  to  many.  15 

M.  Gou.    Nay,  if  thy  minde  be  forward  with  thy  yeares. 
The  time  is  lost  thou  tarricst.     Trust  me,  boy,^ 
This  match  is  answerable  to  thy  birth  \ 
Her  bloud  and  portion  give  each  other  grace  i 

These  indented  lines  promise  a  sum,  20 

And  I  do  like  the  valew  :  if  it  hap 

'  lunil.  —  Ought  not  the  ponce  Co  aani  a  Minn  1  — 

"no,  ItriUnoij 
Nir  mite  wBuk  one  coroa  out  to  aiuwen  ■>',"  Dyce. 

*11.  6-IO,  printed'U  pcmc,  Q  a.     Soiboll.  i7-ia,avc  that  the  initial  letter  of  cub  lior^ 
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Th]r  liking  to  accord  to  my  consent. 

It  is  a  match.     Wilt  thou  goe  sec  the  maide  \ 

Fra.    Nere.     Trust  me,  father,  the  (hape '  of  marriage. 
Which  I  doe  see  in  others,  secmc[s]*  so  severe,  25 

I  dare  not  put  my  youngling  liberty 
Under  the  awe  of  that  instruction ; 
And  yet  I  graunt  the  limmits  of  free  youth 
Going  astray  arc  often  restrainde  by  that. 

But  mistressc  wcdlocke,  to  my  scholler  thoughts,  30 

Will  be  too  curst,  I  fcare.     O,  should  she  snip 
My  pleasure  ayming  minde,  I  shall  be  sad. 
And  sweare,  when  I  did  marry,  I  was  mad! 

M.  Gtur.    But,  boy,  let  my  experience  teach  thee  this  — 
Yet,  in  good  faith,  thou  spcakst  not  much  amisse; —  35 

When  first  thy  mothers  fame  to  me  did  come. 
Thy  grandsire  thus  then  came  to  me  his  sonne, 
And  even  my  words  to  thee  to  mc  he  said. 
And  as  to  mc  thou  saist  to  him  I  said, 

But  in  a  greater  hufFc  and  hotter  bloud, —  40 

I  tell  yc,  on  youthes  tip-toes  then  I  stood  : 
Saies  he  (good  faith,  this  was  his  very  say), 
*When  I  was  yong,  I  was  but  reasons  foole. 
And  went  to  wedding  as  to  wisdomes  schoole; 
It  taught  mc  much,  and  much  I  did  forget,  45 

Sut,  beaten  much,  by  it  I  got  some  wit ; 
Though  I  was  shackled  from  an  often  scoute,* 
Yet  I  would  wanton  it  when  I  was  out; 
Twas  comfort,  old  acquaintance  then  to  mccte. 
Restrained  liberty  attaindc  is  sweet.'  50 

Thus  said  my  father  to  thy  father,*  sonnc, 
And  thou  maist  doe  this  too,^  as  I  have  done. 

Phi.    In  faith,  good  counsell,  Franke :  what  satst  thou  to  it  ? 

Fra.    Phillip,  what  should  I  say  } 

PhiL    Why,  cyther  I  or  no.  55 

Fra.    O,  but  which  rather  ? 

g.  '2i,/«io-i.  ■{JIM.,  » 
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Fhil.    Why,  that  which  was  persuaded  by  thy  father. 

Fra.   Thats  I,  then,'  I:  O,  should  it  fall  out  ill! 
Then  I,  for  1  am  guilty  of  that  ill,  — 
lie  not  be  guilty,  no.  60 

Phi.    What,  backeward  gone ! 

Fra.    Phillip,  no  whit  backward ;  that  is,  on. 

Phi.    On,  then. 

Fra.    O,  sUy  ! 

Phil.    Tush,  there  is  no  good  lucke  in  this  delay :  65 

Come,  come,  late  commers,  man,  are  shcnt. 

Fra.   Heigh  ho,  I  feare  I  shall  repent .' 
Well,  which  waye,  Phillip ." 

Phi.    Why,  this  way. 

Fra.  Canst  thou  tell. 

And  takest  upon  thee  to  be  my  guide  to  hell  f  —  70 

But  which  way,  father  \ 

M.  Gour,  That  way. 

Fran,    I,  you  know ; 
You  found  the  way  to  sorrow  long  ^oe. 
Father,  God  boye  ye :  ^  you  have  sent  your  suniie 
To  seeke  on  earth  an  eanhly  day  of  doome,  75 

Where  I  shall  be  adjudged,*  alacke  the  ruthe, 
To  penance  for  the  follies  of  my  youth  ! 
WeH,  I  must  goe,  but,  by  my  troth,  my  minde 
Is  not  love  capable  to'  that  kinde. 

0,  I  have  lookt  upon  this  mould  of  men,  80 
As  I  have  done  upon  a  lyons  den  ! 

Praised  I  have  the  gallant  beast  I  saw. 

Yet  wisht  me  no  acquaintance  with  his  pawe: 

And  must  I  now  be  grated  with  them  ?  well. 

Yet  I  may  hap  to  proove  a  Daniell ;  85 

And,  if  I  doe,  sure  it  would  make  me  laugh, 

To  be  among  wilde  bcastes  and  yet  be  safe. 

Is  there  a  remedy  to  abate  their  rage  ? 

Yes,  many  catch  them,  and  put  them  in  a  cage. 

1,  but  how  catch  them  ?  marry,  in  your  hand  90 

1 J2  I,  rbam.       'QtM.,  Franla.  ■  be  Hi'  ]«.        *  Q  i^  'judced.'       *  Dy.j  7.,  'onto.' 
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Carrie  me  foonh  a  burning  fire  brand, 

For  with  his  sparkling  shine,  olde  rumor  saies, 

A  fire  brand  the  swiftest  runner  fraies : 

This  I  may  doe ;  but,  if  it  proove  not  so. 

Then  man  goes  out  to  sceke  his  adjunct  woe.  95 

Phillip,  away  !  and,  fother,  now  adew ! 

In  quest  of  sorrow  I  am  sent  by  you. 

M,  Gnu,    Retume  the  mcssei^r  of  joy,  my  sonne. 

Fraa.   Sildome  in  this  world  such  a  worke  is  done. 

/%/.   Nay,  nay,  make  hast,  it  will  be  quicklic  night.  lOO 

Fra.    Why,  is  it  not  good  to  wooc  by  candle  tight  ? 

/%//.    But,  if  we  make  not  haste  theile  be  abed. 

Fran.   The  better,  candels  out  and  cunans  spred. 

Extunt  [Francii  *ni  PhiixipJ. 

M.  Gmr.    I  know,  thoi^b  that  my  sons  years  be  not  many. 
Yet  he  hath  wit  to  wooe  as  well  as  any.  105 

Here  comes  my  wife :  I  am  glad  my  boy  is  gone 

Enttr  MisTRUM  Gouassr. 

Ere  she  came  hether.  —  How  now,  wife  ?  how  ist  ? 
What,  are  ye  yet  in  charity  and  love 
With  mistresse  Barnes  ? 

Mi.  Gm.    With  mistris  Barnes  !  why  mistrit  ^  Barnes,  I  pray  ? 

M.  Gau.    Because  she  is  your  neighbour  and 111 

Mi.  Gm.    And  what? 
And  a  jealous  slandering  spitefull  queane  she  \ty 
One  that  would  blur  my  reputation 

With  her  approbrious  mallice,  if  she  could.  115 

She  wrongs  her  husband,  to  abuse  my  fame : 
Tis  knownc  that  I  have  lived  in  honest  name 
All  my  life  time,  and  bin  your  right  true  wife. 

M.  Gour.    I  emcrtaine  no  other  thought,  my  wife. 
And  my  opinion's  sound  of  your  behaviour.  I20 

Mis.  Gau.    And  my  behaviour  is  as  sound  as  it; 
But  her  ill  speeches  seekes  to  rot  my  credit, 
And  eate  it  with  the  worme  of  hate  and  maliice. 
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•  M.  Gou.   Why,  then,  preserve  it  you  by  patience. 

Afi.  Geu.    By  patience !  would  ye  have  me  shame  my  gelfei 
And  cusscn  my  selfe  to  bean  her  injuries  i  ia6 

Not  while  her  eyes  be  open  will  I  ycclde 
A  word,  a  letter,  a  sillables  valew, 
But  equall  and  make  even  her  wrongs  to  me 
To  her  againe.  1 30 

Af.  Gou.   Then,  in  good  faith,  wife,  yc  are  more  to  blame. 

A^.  Gtu.   Am  I  too  blame,  sir }  pray,  what  letters  this  i 

[Snatebei  the  Ulter.'] 

M.  Gou.   There  is  a  dearth  of  manners  in  ye,  wife, 
Rudelie  to  snatch  it  from  me.     Give  it  me. 

Ji?.  Gtu.   You  shall  not  have  it,  sir,  till  I  have  read  it.  135 

AI.  Gou.   Give  me  it,  then,  and  I  will  read  it  to  you. 

Jl^.  Gou.   No,  no,  it  shall  not  need :  I  am  a  schoUer 
C3ood  enough  to  read  a  letter,  sir. 

M.  Gou.    Gods  passion,  if  she  knew  but  the  contents, 
Sheele  sccke  to  crossc  this  match !  she  shall  not  read  it.  — [^Aiide."] 
Wife,  give  it  mei  come,  come,  give  it  me.  141 

A^.  Gtu.    Husband,  in  very  deed,  you  shall  not  have  it. 

M,  Geu,   What,  will  you  moove  me  to  impatience,  then } 

Ait.  Gou,   Tut,  tell  net  me  of  your  impatience ; 
But  since  you  talke,  sir,  of  impatience,  145 

You  shall  not  have  the  letter,  by  this  light. 
Till  I  have  read  it ;  soule,  ile  burnc  it  first ! 

Af.  Gou.    Go  to,  ye  move  me,  wifej  give  me  the  letter; 
In  troth,  I  shall  growc  angry,  if  you  doe  not. 

Ati.  Gou.    Grow  to  the  house  top  with  your  anger,  sir  \  150 

Nere  tell  me,  I  care  not  thus  much  for  it. 

Af.  Gour,   Well,  I  can  beare  enough,  but  not  too  much. 
Come,  give  it  me ;  twere  best  you  be  persuaded  -, 
By  God  —  ye  make  me  sweare  —  now  God  forgive  me !  — 
Give  me,  I  say,  and  stand  not  long  upon  it ;  155 

Go  to,  I  am  angry  at  the  heart,  my  very  heart. 

Afii.  Gou,    Hart  me  no  hearts,  you  shall  not  have  it,  sir, 
No,  you  shall  not ;  nere  looke  so  big, 
I  will  not  be  affraide  at  your  great  lookcs  1 
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You  shall  not  have  it,  no,  yaa  shall  not  have  it.  160 

M.  Gou.    Shall  I  not  have  >  it  ?  in  troth,  He  try  that : 

Minion,  lie  hav'te ;  shall  I  not  hav*te  ?  • —  I  am  loath  — 

Go  too,  take  pausmcnt,  be  advisde  — 

In  faith,  I  will ;  and  stand  not  long  upon  it  — 

A  woman  of  your  ycarcs !     I  am  ashamde  165 

A  couple  of  so  long  continuance 

Should  thus  —  Gods  foote  —  I  crye  God  hartcly  mercy !  — 

Go  to,  ye  vex  me ;  and  He  vexe  ye  for  it  j 

Before  I  leave  ye,  I  will  make  ye  glad 

To  tender  it  on  your  knees  i   heare  ye,  I  will,  I  will.  170 

What,  worse  and  worse  stomacke !  true,  i^  faith ! 

Shall  I  be  crost  by  you  in  my  olde  age  i 

And  where  I  should  have  greatest  comfort  to, 

A  nursse  of  you  ?  —  nursse  in  the  dJvels  name !  — 

Go  to,  mistrist  by  Gods  prctious  dccrc,  175 

If  ye  delaie  — 

Mi.  Gtu.    Lord,  Lord,  why,  in  what  a  lit 

Are  you  in,  husband  !  so  inrag'd,  so  moov'd, 

And  for  so  slight  a  cause,  to  read  a  letter ! 

Did  this  letter,  love,  conteine  my  death,  180 

Should  you  denie  my  sight  of  it,  I  would  not 

Nor  see  my  sorrow  nor  eschew  my  danger, 

But  willinglic  yecid  mc  a  patient 

Unto  the  doomc  that  your  displeasure  gave. 

Heere  Is  the  letter;  not  for  that  your  incensment  185 

[Givti  ituk  tbe  Ulttr.] 

Makes  me  make  offer  of  it,  but  your  health. 

Which  anger,  I  doe  feare,  hath  crasd. 

And  viper  like  hath  guckt  away  the  bloud 

That  wont  was  to  be  cheerefull  in  this  cheeke : 

How  pale  yee  looke !  190 

M.  Gm.    Pale !  can  yee  blame  me  for  it  ?  I  tell  you  true, 

An  easie  matter  could  not  thus  have  moov'd  mc. 

Well,  this  resignement,  and  so  foorth  —  but,  woman. 

This  fortnight  shall  I  not  forget  yee  for  it. — 
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Ha,  ha,  I  sec  that  roughnes  can  doe  somewhat!  195 

I  did  not  thinke,  good  faith,  I  could  have  set 

So  sower  a  face  upon  it,  and  to  her, 

My  bed  embracer,  my  right  bosome  friend. 

I  would  not  that  she  should  have  scene  the  tetter. 

As  poore  a  man  as  I  am,  by  my  troth,  200 

For  twenty  pound  :  well,  I  am  glad  I  have  it. —  [Aiiie.'\ 

Ha,  heres  adoe  about  a  thing  of  nothing ! 

What,  stomack,  ha  \  tis  happy  you  come  downe.  Exit. 

Aft.  Giu.    Well,  craftie  ^  fox.  He  hunt  ye,  by  my  troth : 
Deale  ye  so  closely  'i     Well,  I  see  his  drift :  205 

He  would  not  let  me  see  the  letter,  least 
That  I  should  crosse  the  match  \  and  I  will  crosse  it.  — 

Enter  Comes.* 
Dicke  Coomes  ? » 

Coom.    Forsooth. 

Mit,  Gour.  Come  hether,  Dicke;  thou  art  a  man  I  love,  210 
And  one  whom  I  have  much  in  my  regarde. 

Cm.    I  thanke  ye  for  it,  mistris,  I  thanke  ye  for  it. 

Mi.  Gnu.    Nay,  heers  my  hand,  I  will  do  very  much 
For  thee,  if  ere  thou  standst  in  need  of  me ; 

Thou  shah  not  lack,  whilst  thou  hast  a  day  to  Uve,  215 

Money,  apparrcll 

Cee.   And  sword  and  bucklers  f 

Afit.  Geu.    And  sword  and  bucklers  too,  my  gallant  Dick, 
So  thou  wilt  use  but  this  in  my  defence.  219 

Coem.  This !  no,  faith,  I  have  no  minde  to  this ;  breakc  my 
head,  if  this  breake  not,  if  we  come  to  any  t'ough  play.  Nay,  mis- 
tres,  I  had  a  sword,  I,  the  flower  of  Smithficid  for  a  sword,  a  right 
fox,"  i  faith ;  with  that,  and  a  man  had  come  over  with  a  smooth 
and  a  sharpe  stroke,  it  would  have  cried  twang,  and  then,  when  I 
had  doubled  my  point,  traste  my  ground,  and  had  carried  my  buckler 
before  me  like  a  garden  but,*  and  then  come  in  with  a  crosse  blowc, 
and  over  the  picke^  of  his  buckler  two  dies  long,  it  would   have 

1  Q  1,  trafi.  »  So  e  1}  but  Dy.,  H.,  E.,  tnrapoK  thiw  lines. 

^  H-,  '  gBnkn.|>iin. '  *  the  ibaip  point  in  the  centre,      Dfce. 
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crycd  twang,  twang,  mettle,  mettle :  but  a  dogge  hath  his  day ;  tit 
gone,  and  there  are  few  good  ones  made  now.  I  see  by  this  dearth 
of  good  swords  that '  dearth  of  sword  and  buckler  fight  begins  to  grow 
ont : '  I  am  sorrye  for  it  [  I  shall  never  see  good  manhood  agune, 
if  it  be  once  gone ;  this  poking  fight  of  rapier  and  da^er  will  come 
up  then ;  then  a  man,  a  tall '  man,  and  a  good  sword  and  buckler 
man,  will  be  spitted  like  a  cat  or  a  cunney ;  then  a  boy  will  be  as 
good  as  a  man,  unlesse  the  Lord  shewe  mercie  unto  us ;  well,  I  had 
as  lieve  bee  hang'd  as  live  to  see  that  day.  Wei,  mistres,  what 
■hal  I  do  ?  what  shal  I  do  ?  237 

Mis.   Gour.     Why,    this,    brave   Dicke.      Thou   knowest   tint 
Barnses*  wife 
And  I  am  foes  :   now,  man  me  to  her  house ; 

And  though  it  be  darkc,  Dicke,  yet  wecUe  have  no  light,  240 

Least  that  thy  maister  should  prevent  our  journey 
By  seeing  our  depart.     Then,  when  we  come. 
And  if  that  she  and  I  do  fall  to  words. 
Set  in  thy  foote  and  quarrcU  with  her  men, 

Draw,  fight,  strike,  hurt,  but  do  not  kill  the  slaves,  245 

And  make  as  though  chou  struckst  at  a  man. 
And  hit  her,  and  thou  canst, — a  plague  upon  her!^ 
She  hath  misusde  me,  Dicke  :   wilt  thou  do  this  ? 

Cxiti.  Yes,  mistressc,  I  will  strike  her  men  ;  but  God  forbid  that 
crc  Dicke  Coombs  should  be  seene  to  strike  a  woman !  250 

Jldi.  Geur,   Why,  she  is  mankind,'  therefore  thou  maist  strike  bcr. 

Caem.  Mankinde!  nay,  and  she  have  any  part  of  a  man,  lie 
strike  her,  I  warrant. 

Ji(.  Gour.    Thats  my  good  Dicke,  thats  my  sweet  Dicke!     254 

CMm.  Swones,  who  would  not  be  a  man  of  valour  to  have  such 
words  of  a  gentlewoman !  one  of  their  words  are  more  to  me  then 
twentie  of  these  russet  coates  cheese-cakes  and  butter  makers. 
Well,  I  thanke  God,  I  am  none  of  these  cowards ;  well,  and  a  man 
have  any  vertue  in  him,  I  see  he  shall  be  regarded.  [j/H</<r.] 

Mi.  Geur.  Art  thou  resolved,  Dicke .'  wilt  thou  do  this  for  me .' 
And  if  thou  wilt,  here  is  an  earnest  penny  261 

Of  that  rich  guerdon  I  do  meane  to  give  thee.  [Gives  m»Mtj.'\ 

1  J2  I,  and.  ■  QtM.,  tmt.  *  hnrc.  *  Q  *■  Gtiriiju.  *  mi^ilo. 
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*  Ctom.  An  angdl,  mtstressc  \  let  mc  sec.  Stand  you  on  my  left 
band,  and  let  the  angell  lye  on  my  buckler  on  my  right  hand,  for 
feare  of  losing.  Now,  heere  stand  I  to  be  tempted.'  They  say, 
every  man  hath  two  spirits  attending  on  him,  eyther  good  or  bad ; 
now,  I  &ay,  a  man  hath  no  other  spirits  but  eyther  his  wealth  or  his 
wife :  now,  which  is  the  better  of  them  }  why,  that  is  as  they  are 
used  i  for  use  neither  of  them  well,  and  they  are  both  nought.  But 
this  is  a  miracle  to  me,  that  goldc  that  is  heavie  hath  the  upper,  and 
a  woman  that  is  light  doth  soonest  fall,  considering  that  light  things 
aspire,  and  heavie  things  soonest  go  downc :  but  leave  these  con- 
siderations to  sir  John,^  they  become  a  blackc  coate  better  than  a 
blew.  Well,  mistresse,  I  had  no  minde  to  daye  to  quarrell ;  but  a 
woman  is  made  to  bee  a  mans  seducer;  you  say,  quarrell.  275 

Mt.Gm.    I. 

Cotm.   There  speakes  an  angell :  is  it  good  \ 

Mh.  Gm.    I. 

Cami.   Then,  I  cannot  doe  amisse;  the  good  angell  goes  with  mc. 

Exeunt. 

[Scene  Seventh.'     The  Forest  near  Sir  Rafbs  House.'] 
Enter  SiK  Rapk  Smith,  tij  Lady,  anJ  Will   [aaJ  ATTENDANra], 

5.  Raph,    Come  on,  my  bans  :  i  faith,  it  is  ill  lucke, 
To  hunt  all  day,  and  not  kill  any  thing. 
What  sayest  thou,  lady  ?  art  thou  weary  yet  i 

La.    I  must  not  say  so,  sir. 
-    Sir  Ra.    Although  thou  art.  5 

fVil.   And  can  you  blame  her,  to  be  foorth  so  long. 
And  see  no  better  sport } 

Ra.    Good  faith,  twas  very  hard. 

La.    No,  twas  not  ill. 
Because,  you  know,  it  is  not  good  to  kill,  10 

Ra.  ■  Yes,  venson,  ladic. 

La.   No,  indeed,  nor  them ; 
Life  is  as  deere  in  deare  as  tis  in  men. 
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Ra.    But  they  are  Icild  for  sport. 

Lad.    But  thus  bad  play,  15 

When  they  are  made  to  sport  their  lives  away. 

Ra.    Tis  fine  to  sec  them  runne. 

La.    What,  out  of  breath  ? 
They  runne  but  illc  that  ronne  themselves  to  death. 

Ra.    They  might  make,  then,  lesse  hast,  and  keep  their  wind«. 

La.    Why,  then,  they  see  the  hounds  brings  death  behinde.      21 

Rap.  Then,  twere  as  good  for  them  at  first  to  stay. 
As  to  run  long,  and  run  their  lives  away. 

La.    I,  but  the  stoutest  of  you  all  thats  here 
Would  run  from  death  and  nimbly  scud  for  feare.  25 

Now,  by  my  troth,  I  pittic  those  poor  clfcs.^ 

Ra.   Well,  they  have  made  us  but  bad  sport  to  day. 

La.    Yes,  twas  my  sport  to  sec  them  scape  away. 

IViU.    I  wish  that  I  had  beene  at  one  bucks  fall. 

La.   Out,  thou  wood-tyrant  t  thou  art  worst  of  all.  30 

Wil,   A  woodman,'  ladie,  but  no  tyrant  I. 

La,   Yes,  tyrant-like  thou  lovest  to  see  lives  dye. 

Ra,   Lady,  no  more :  I  do  not  like  this  lucke, 
To  hunt  all  day,  and  yet  not  kill  a  buck. 

Well,  it  is  late ;  but  yet  I  swcare  I  will  35 

Stay  hecre  all  night  but  I  a  buck  will  kill. 

La.   AH  night !  nay,  good  sir  Raph  Smith,  do  not  so. 

Ra.   Content  ye,  ladie.  —  Will,  go  fetch  my  bow : 
A  berrie  '  of  faire  roes  I  saw  to  day 

Downe  by  the  groves,  and  there  He  take  my  *  stand,  40 

And  shootc  at  one ;  God  send  a  luckie  hand ! 

La.    Will  ye  not,  then,  sir  Raph,  go  home  with  me  ? 

Ra.  No,  but  my  men  shall  bcarc  thee  company.  — 
Sirs,  man  her  home.  —  Will,  bid  the  huntsmen  couple. 
And  bid  them  well  reward  their  hounds  to  night.  —  45 

Ladie,  farewell.  —  Will,  hast  ye  with  the  bow  i 
lie  stay  for  thee  hccre  by  the  grove  below. 

1  A  line  miinng,  to  rfajme  with  'cUc*.'      Hulitt.  *ftnNcr. 

*  A  UiTDw ;   iIh  a  buiraw  when  of  labhitl,  ■■  la  Sc.  i,   I.   9.      Hoc  it  ii  pnhiUf  a 
■niipriat  liit  berrie  =  bcTj.      So  £.  *  Q  i,  ■■. 
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Wtl.    I  will ;  but  twill  be  darke,  I  shall  not  see : 
How  shall  I  see  ye,  then  \ 

Ra.    Why,  hollo  to  me,  and  I  wil  answer  thee.  50 

Wil,   Enough,  I  wil. 

Raph.    Farewell.  Exit. 

La.    How  willingly  doost  thou  consent  to  go 
To  fetch  thy  maistcr  that  same  killing  bow ! 

Wtl,    Guiltie  of  death  I  willing  am  in  this,  55 

Because  twas  our  ill  haps  to  day  to  misse : 
To  hunt,  and  not  to  kill,  is  hunters  sorrow. 
Come,  ladie,  weell  have  venson  ere  to  morrow.  Kxtunt. 

[Scene  Eighth.     Jn  front  of  Barneses  House.'] 

Enter  Phiuf  and  Fkank  [aad  Bor] . 

Phil.    Come,  Franke,  now  we  arc  hard  Ijy  the '  house : 
But  how  now,  sad  f 

Fran.   No,  to  studte  how  to  woe  thy  sister. 

Phil.    How,  man  ?  how  to  woe  her  I  why,  no  matter  bow  j 
I  am  sure  thou  wilt  not  be  ashamed  to  woe.  5 

Thy  cheekes  not  subject  to  a  childish  blush, 
Thou  hast  a  b«tter  warrant  by  thy  wit ; 
I  know  thy  oratoric  can  unfold 
QuickC  invention,  plausible  discourse, 

And  set  such  painted  beautie  on  thy  tongue,  10 

As  it  shall  ravish  every  maiden  sence ; 
For,  Franke,  thou  art  not  like  the  russet  youth 
I  tolde  thee  of,  that  went  to  woe  a  wench. 
And  being  full  sluft  up  with  fallow  wit 

And  mcddow  matter,  askt  the  pretty  maidc  15 

How  they  solde  come  last  market  day  with  them, 
Sayingi  '  Indeed,  twas  very  dearc  with  them.' 
And,  do  ye  heare,  ye'  had  not  need  be^  so, 
For  she  *  will,  Francis,  throwly  *  trie  your  wit : 
Sim,  sheel  bow  the  mettall  of  your  wits,  20 

>  J2  I.  'th.*         'fj"*-)  ^-  *12  *>  *dw.'  *  C  I,  '!>"■         *Q  '•  '  ttuirow]]!.' 
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And,  if  they  crackc,  she  will  not  hold  ye  currant  i 

Nay,  she  will  way  your  wits  as  men  way  ^  angels, 

And,  if  it'  lacke  a  graine,  she  will  not  change'  with  ye, 

I  cannot  speake  it  but  in  passion. 

She  is  a  wicked  wench  to  make  a  jest ;  15 

Aye  me,  how  full  of  floutes  and  mockcs  she  is  [ 

Fran.    Some  aqua  vita  reason  to  recover 
This  sicke  discourser!      Sound*  not,  prethy,  Philip. 
Tush,  tush,  I  do  not  thinke  her  as  thou  saiest : 
Perhaps  shccs  opinions  darling,  Phillip,  ,    30 

Wise  in  repute,  the  crowes  bird.     O  my  friend, 
Some  judgements  slave  themselves  to  small  desart,' 
And  wondernize  the  birth  of  common  wit,  I 

When  their  owne^  straungenes  do  but  make  that  strange, 
And  their  ill  errors  do  but  make  that  good :  35 

And  why  should  men  debase  to  make  that  good  ? 
Perhaps  such  admiration,  winnes  her  wit.  I 

Phil,    Well,  I  am  glad  to  hcare  this  bold  prepare  | 

For  this  encounter.     Forward,  hardy  Franke !  I 

Yonders  the  window  with  the  candle  int  j  40 

Belike  shecs  putting  on  her  night  attire  :■ 
I  told  ye,  Franke,  tvras  late.     Well,  1  will  call  her> 
Mary,  softly,  that  my  mother  may  not  heare.  — 
Mall,  sister  Mall ! 

Eater  Mall  in  the  xeiniMe. 

MaL    How  now,  whose  there  ?  45 

Phil    Tisl. 

Mai.   Tis  I !  who  I  ?     I,  quoth  the  dt^jge,  or  what  ? 
A  Christ  crossc  rowc  I  ? ' 
Phi.    No,  sweete  pinckanie.' 
Mai.    O,  ist  you,  wilde  oates  ?  '  50 

'  Q  1,  *  mif . '  *  bow  down  bdoR  inlellecti  of  null  merit. 

»  Q  I,  /.  •  C""..  ™«- 

*Q  >■  '^'<>t-  ^  An  /of  tbe  Chrin-am  row  or  ilphiliet. 

*  Q  1,  Kmnd,  i.e.  iwoon.  *  pignut.      Cent.  Did.       But    Djcc!   >  tsa  rf 

endevment,  formed,  pcrhipi,  Inni  ^'riI,  Co  wink,  to  conCncC  the  ^didt. 
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Pbtl,    I,  forsooth,  wanton. 

Mai.    Well  said,  scape  thrift, 

Fran,    Philip,  be  these  your  usual]  best  salutes  \ 

Pb't.    This  is  the  harmlesse  chiding  of  that  dove. 

Fran.    Dove  !  one  of  those  that  drawe  the  quccnc  of  love  ?       55 

Aial.    How  now  ?  whose  that,  brother  \  whose  that  with  ye  \ 

Phil.    A  gentleman,  my  friend. 

Mai.    Beladie,  he  hath  a  pure  wit. 

Fran.    How  meancs  your  holy  judgement  ? 

Mai.    O,  well  put  in,  sir !  60 

Fran.    Up,  you  would  say. 

Mai.    Well  climdc,  gentleman .' 
I  pray,  sir,  tell  me,  do  you  carte  the  queene  of  love  ? 

'Fran.    Not  cart  her,  but  couch  her  in  your  eye, 
And  a  fit  place  for  gentle  love  to  lye.  65 

Mai.    I,  but  me  thinkes  you  speakc  without  the  booke, 
Xo  place  a  fower '  wheele  waggon  in  my  looke : 
Where  will  you  have  roome  to  have  the  coachman  sit  ? 

Fran.    Nay,  that  were  but  small  manners,  and  not  fit : 
His  dutie  is,  before  you  hart  to  stand,  70 

Having  a  lustie  whipscocke  in  his  hand. 

Ma.    The  place  is  voide;  will  you  provide  me  one? 

Fra.    And  if  you  please,  I  will  supply  the  roome. 

Mai.    But  are  ye  cunning  in  the  carmans  lash  i 
And  can  ye  whistle  well }  75 

Fran.    Yes,  I  can  well  direct  the  coache  of  love. 

Mai.    Ah  cruel!  carter,  would  you  whip  a  dove  ? 

I^il.    Harke  ye,  sister  — 

Mai.    Nay,  but  harke  ye,  brother  ; 
Whose  white  "  boy  is  that  same  ?  know  ye  his  mdthcr  f  80 

Phil.    He  is  a  gentleman  of  a  good  house. 

Mai.    Why,  is  his  house  of  gold  ? 
Is  it  not  made  of  lyme  and  stone  like  this  ? 

/%//.    I  meanc,  bees  well  descended. 

Mai.    God  be  thanked  !  85 

Did  he  descend  some  steeple  or  some  ladder  * 

>fiw^./«*-.  Iter. 
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/%(.    Well,  you  will  still  be  crossc:  I  tell  yc,  sister. 
This  gentleman  by  all  your  friends  consent 
Must  be  your  husband. 

Mai.    Nay,  not  all,  some  sing  another  note;  90 

My  mother  will  say  no,  I  hold  a  groate. 
But  I  thought  twas  somewhat,  he  would  be  a  carter; 
He  hath  beene  whipping  lately  some  blinde  beare, 
And  now  he  would  ferkc '  the  blinde  boy  hccrc  with  us. 

Phil.    Well,  do  you  heare,  you,  sister,  mistrcsse  Would-Have?* 
You  that  do  long  for  somewhat,  I  know  what  —  96 

My  .father  toldc  me  —  go  to,  He  tell  all 
If  ye  be  crossc  —  do  ye  heare  me  ?     I  have  labourd 
A  yeares  worke  in  this  aftemoone  for  ye : 

Come  from  your  cloyster,  votarie,  chas[t]e  nun,'  100 

Come  downe  and  kisse  Franke  Gourseyg  mothers  sonne, 

Mai.    ICisse  him,  I  pray  ? 

Phi.    Go  to,  stale  maidenhead  !  come  downe,  I  say. 
You  sevenetcene  and  upward,  come,  come  downe ; 
You'l  stay  till  twentic  else  for  your  wedding  gownc.  105 

Jl£al.    Nun,  votarie,  stale  maidenhead,  seventeen  and  upward ! 
Here  be  names!  what,  nothing  else? 

Fran.    Yes,  or  a  faire  built  steeple  without  bels. 

Jl^al.    Steeple !   good  people,  nay,  another  cast, 

Fran.    I,  or  a  well  made  ship  without  a  mast.  no 

Mai.    Fie,  not  so  big,  sir,  by  one  part  of  foure. 

Fran.    Why,  then,  ye  are  a  boate  without  an  oare. 

Mai.    O,  well  rode,*  wit !  but  whats  your  fare,  I  pray  i 

Fran.   Your  faire  selfe  must  be  my  fairest  pay. 

Mai.    Nay,  and  you  be  so  deare,  lie  cfause  another.  115 

Fran.  Why,  take  your  first  man,  wench,  and  go  no  further. 

Phi.    Peace,  Francis.  —  Harke  ye,  sister,  this  I  say  : ' 
You  know  my  mind  ;  or  answer,  I  or  nay. 
Wit  and  judgement  hath  resolvde  his  mind, 

And  he  foresees  what  after  he  shall  linde:  no 

If  such  discretion,  then,  shall  governe  you, 

>  beu,  Ditc.        '  Q  i>  '  would  hiTc' 
*  mwol.  '  fi  ^  pfinlill.  1 17-13 
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Vow  love  to  him,  heele  do  the  like  to  you. 

Mai,    Vow  love  f  who  would  not  love  such  a  comely  feature, 
Nor  high  nor  lowe,  but  of  the  middle  stature  ? 
A  middle  man,  thats  the  best  syzc  indeed ;  125 

I  like  him  well :  love  graunt  us  well  to  speed  ! 

Fran.    And  let  me  see  a  woman  of  that  tallnesse. 
So  slender  and  of  such  a  middle  smalnesse, 
So  olde  enough,  and  in  each  part  so  fit. 

So  faire,  so  kinde,  endued  with  so  much  wit,  130 

Of  so  much  wit  as  it  is  held  a  wonder, 
Twere  pittie  to  keepe  love  and  her  asunder ; 
Therefore  go  up,  my  joy,  call  downe  my  blisse; 
Bid  her  come  scale  the  bargaine  with  a  kisse. 

Mai.    Franke,  Franke,!  come  through  dangers, death, and  harmes. 
To  make  loves  patent'  with  my'  scale  of  armes.  136 

Phi.    But,  sister,  softly,  least  my  mother  heare, 

Mai.    Hush,  then  :  mum,  mouse  in  cheese,'  cat  is  neere. 

Exit  Mal.* 

Fran.    Now,  in  good  faith,  Philip,  this  makes  me  smile, 
That  I  have  woed  and  wonne  in  so  small  while.  140 

Fhi,    Francis,  indeed,  my  sister,  I  dare  say. 
Was  not  deteimined  to  say  thee  nay  ; 
For  this  same  tother  thing,  calde  maiden-head. 
Hangs  by  so  small  a  haire  or  spiders  thred, 

And  worne  so  too'  with  time,  it  must  needs  fall,  145 

And,  like  a  well  lur'de  hawke,  she  knows  her  call. 

\EHter  Mall.] 

Mal.    Whist,  brother,  whist !  my  mother  heard  me  tread. 
And  askt.  Whose  there  \     I  would  not  answer  her ; 
She  calde,  A  light!  and  up  shees  gone  to  seeke  me: 
There  when  she  findes  me  not,  sheel  hether  come ;  1 50 

Therefore  dispatch,  let  it  be  quickly  done. 
Francis,  my  loves  lease  1  do  let  to  thee. 
Date  of  my  life  and  thine :  what  sayest  thou  to  me  f 
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The  entring,  fine,  or  income  thou  must  pay. 

Are  Icisses  and  embrases  every  day ;  155 

And  quarterly  I  must  receive  my  rent  \ 

You  know  my  mindc. 

Fran.    I  gcssc  at  thy  intent : 
Thou  shalt  not  misse  a  minute  of  thy  time. 

MaL    Why,  then,  sweet  Francis,  I  am  oncly  thine.  —  160 

Brother,  beare  witncsse. 

m.    Do  ye  deliver  this  as  your  deed  I 

Atul    I  do,  I  do. 

Ph.    God  send  ye  both  good  speed  !     Gods  Lord,  my  mother ! 
Stand  aside,  and  closely  too,  least  that  you  be  espied.'  165 

\Eatir  MoTREUi  Barnu.^ 

Mi.  Ba.    Whose  there  f 

i%(.    Mother,  tis  I. 

Afii.  Ba.  You  disobedient  ruffen,  cariesse  wretch. 
That  said  your  father  lovdc  me  but  too  well ! 
lie  thinlce  on't  when  thou  thinkst  I  have  forgotten*  it:  170 

Whose  with  thee  else  \  —  How  now,  minion  }  you ! 
With  whom  ?  with  him  !  —  Why,  what  make  you  heere,  sir. 
And  thus  late  too  ?  what,  hath  your  mother  sent  ye 
To  cut  my  throate,  that  heere  you  be  in  waite  ?  — 
Come  from  him,  mistris,  and  let  go  his  hand. —  1 75 

Will  ye  not,  sir  ? 

Fra.   Stay,  mistressc  Barnes,  or  mother,  what  yc  will ; 
Shees  ^  my  wife,  and  here  she  shall  be  still. 

Mi.  Ba.    How,   sir?    your   wife!     wouldst   thou   my   daughter 
have  ? 
He  rather  have  her  married  to  her  grave.*  180 

>  Some  word,  or  mnU,  b)Te  drepC  out  here.      The  lina  ooglit  to  be  tmafcj  tliBi  i — 
"  God  Kiid  ye  both  pxA  tpeed  1  — 

Godi  LoM,  mjr  mother  I  —  ^iikly  mvl  uide. 
And  cloady  loo,  leaK  thii  you  be  ctjned,"      Dyce. 
The  mining  foM  before  '  Maud  '  miy  indieaK  the  dnnutic  piiue  for  wrpriK.    Sec  my  ^f- 
i«  to  G'«M  (Metre.).       . 

*  Dy,,  H.,  E.,  'liirgoc.'  *  Rod,  kt  the  metre,  "K>eeii."     Oja. 

•Cf.  ntmo«.iyaria,AaU\.  ».  141. 
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Go  to,  be  gone,  and  quickly,  or  I  sweare 
He  have  my  men  bcatc  yc  for  staying  here. 

Phi.  Bcate  him,  mother!  as  I  am  true  man. 
They  were  better  bcate  the  divcll  and  his  dam. 

Mi.  Bar.  What,  wilt  thou  take  his  part  ?  185 

Phil,   To  do  him  good. 
And  twere  to  wade  hetheno  up  in  blood. 

Fran.    God  a  mercy,  Phil ! '  —  But,  mother,  heare  me. 

Mit.  Bar.    Calst  thou  me  mother  ?  no,  thy  mothers  name 
Garryes  about  with  it  reprochc  and  shame.  190 

Give  me  my  daughter :  ere  that  she  shall  wed 
A  strumpets  Sonne,  and  have  her  so  mislead, 
He  marry  her  to  a  carter }  come,  I  say, 
Give  me  her  from  thee. 

Fra,    Mother,'  not  to  day,  195 

Nor  yet  to  morrow,  till  my  lives  last  morrow 
Make  me  leave  that  which  I  with  leave  did  borrov: 
Heere  I  have  borrowed  love.  He  not  denaie*  it. — 
Thy  wedding  night's  my  day,  then  He  repay  it. — 
Till  then  sbeel  trust  me.  —  Wench,  ist  *  not  go  ?  200 

And  if  it  be,  say  I,  if  not,  say  no. 

Mai.    Mother,  good  mother,  heare  me  f     O  good  God» 
Now  we  are  even,  what,  would  you  make  us  odde  f 
Now,  I  beseech  ye,  for  the  love  of  Christ, 

To  give  me  leave  once  to  do  what  I  list.  205 

I  am  as  you  were  when  you  were  a  maidc ; 
Gesse  by  your  selfe  how  long  you  would  have  staide. 
Might  you  have  had  your  will :  as  good  begin 
At  first  as  last,  it  saves  us  from  much  sinnc; 

Lying  alone,  wc  muse  on  things  and  things,  Zio 

And  in  our  mindes  one  thought  another  bring): 
This  maides  life,  mother,  is  an  idle  life, 
Therefore  He  be,  I,  I  will  be  a  wife ; 
And,  mother,  doe  not  mistrust  ^  m.'j  age  or  power, 
I  am  sufficient,  I  lacke  nere  an  houre;  215 

1  EdL  '  PMip.'  *  Q  s>  Mmthtr.  *  Q  *>  '  ^^■ 

'Rod,  fbrCbeaKtn,  "kit."     Djicc  *  Q  i,  nHiinirm, 
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I  had  both  wit  to  graunt  when  he  did  woe  me, 
And  strength  to  bearc  what  ere  he  can  doe  to  me. 

Mi.  Bary   Well,  bold-face,  but  I  mcanc  to  make  you  say. 
Goe  to,  come  from  him,  or  He  make  ye  come : 
Will  yee  not  come  ?  2io 

Fhi.    Mother,  I  pray  forbearei 
This  match  is  for  my  sister. 

Mi.  Bar.    Villaine,  tis  not  t 
Nor  she  shall  not  be  so  matchc  now. 

Phi.    In  troth,  she  shall,  and  your  unruly  hate  II5 

Shall  not  rule  us ;  weelc  end  all  this  debate 
By  this  begun  devise. 

Ml.  Bar.    I,  end  what  you  begun  !     Villaines,  theeves, 
Give  me  my  daughter !  will  ye  rob  me  of  her  ?  — 
Help,  help !  theil  rob  me  heere,  theil  rob  me  heere !  230 

Enter  MAgTER  Baknes  and  bit  men. 

M.  Bar.    Hownowf  whatoutcry  ishere?  why,how  now,wo[iun.' 

Mi.  Ba.    Why,  Gourseys  sonne,  confederates^  with  this  boy. 
This  wretch  unnaturall  and  undutifull, 
Scckcs  hence  to  steale  my  daughter :  will  you  suf^  it  ? 
Shall  he,  thats  Sonne  to  my  arche-enemy,  235 

Enjoy  her  ?  have  I  brought  her  up  to  this  ? 
O  God,  he  shall  not  have  her,  no,  he  shall  not ! 

M.  Bar.    I  am  sorry  she  knowes  it,   [^AsideJ .  —  Harke  ye,  wife, 
Let  reason  moderate  your  rage  a  little. 

If  you  examine  but  his  birth  and  living,  24O 

His  wit  and  good  behaviour,  you  will  say, 
Though  that  ill  hate  make  your  opinion  bad. 
He  dooth  deserve  as  good  a  wife  as  she. 

Enier  Mistris  Goursev  and  Coomes.* 


Mi.  Bar.    Why,  will  you  give  consent  he  shall  enjoy  her? 
M.  Bar.    I,  so  that  thy  minde  would  agree  with  mine. 
Mi.  Bar.    My  mindc  shall  ncrc  agree  to  this  agreement. 


>  Q.  1,  ^fi  Go-. 

'SoQCM.    Edi.,  •confrdcn 
*  Occur)  hne  in  Qtca.  (to 
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M.  Ba.    And  yet  it  shall  go  Forward  :  —  but  who's  heere  i 
^A^hat,  mistris  Goursey !  how  knew  she  of  this  i 

Pbi.    Franke,  thy  mother. 

Fra.    Swones,  where  ?  a  plague  uppon  it !  250 

I  thinke  the  devill  is  set  to  crosse  this  match. 

Mi.  Gt,    This  is  the  house,  Dick  Cootnes,  and  yonders  light : 
L.et  us  go  neere.     How  now  ?  me  thinkes  I  see 
My  Sonne  stand  hand  in  hand  with  Barnes  his  daughter. — 
Why,  how  now,  sirra  ?   is  this  time  of  night  255 

For  you  to  be  abroad  i   what  have  we  heere  ? 
I  hope  that  love  hath  not  thus  coupled  you, 

Fra.    Love,  by  my  troth,  mother,  love :  she  loves  me, 
And  I  love  her ;  then  we  must  needs  agree. 

Mi.  Bar,    I,  but  lie  keep  her  sure  enough  from  thee.  260 

Mi.  Ga,    It  shall  not  need,     lie  keep  him  safe  enough; 
Be  sure  he  shal  not  graft  in  such  a  stock. 

Mi.  Bar.    What  stock,  forsooth  ?  as  good  a  Stock  as  thine : 
I  doe  not  meane  that  he  shall  graft  in  mine. 

Mi.  Gnu.    Nor  shall  he,  mistris.  —  Harke,  boy  j  th'art  but  mad 
Xo  love  the  branch  that  hath  a  roote  so  bad.  266 

Fra.    Then,  mother.  He  graft  a  pippin  on  a  crab. 

Mi.  Gau.    It  will  not  proove  well. 

Fra.    But  He  proove  my  skill. 

Mi.  Bar.    Sir,  but  you  shall  not.  270 

Fra.    Mothers  both,  I  will. 

M.  Bar.    Harke,  Phillip  :  send  away  thy  sister  straight } 
Let  Francis  meete  her  where  thou  shalt  appoint ; 
Let  them  go  severall  to  shun  suspition, 

And  bid  them  goc  to  Oxford  both  this  night ;  275 

There  to  morrow  say  that  we  will  meete  them, 
And  there  determine  of  their  marriage.  \_jisidf.'\ 

Phi.    I  will :  though  it  be  vciy  late  and  darkc. 
My  sister  will  endure  it  for  a  husband.  \^Aiid€.'\   279 

M.  Ba.    Well,  then,  at '  Carfolkes,'  boy,  I  meane  to  meet  them. 

XAiide.^ 

J  C  ".'»■■ 

■Ciriii  (^a^n/Hrcm),  [he  centR  of  Oi&rd,  «  the  junction  of  CommukM,  S(.  AUue'i, 
Queen  St.,  md  the  High. 
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Phil,    Enough.  Exit  [Mastek  Bakme*]. 

Would  they  would  begin  to  chide ! 
For  I  would  have  them  brawling,  that  meane  while 
They  may  steale  hence,  to  mecte  where  I  appoint '  it.      \JiUi^,  — 
What,  mother,  will  you  let  this  match  go  forward?  — 
Or,  mistresse  Goursey,  will  you  first  agree  ?  285 

Mi.  Gau.    Shall  I  agree  first  ? 

/%!.    I,  why  not  ?  come,  come. 

Mi.  Ga,    Come  from  her,  sonne,  and  if  thou  lov'st  thy  mother. 

Mi.  Bar.    With  the  like  spell,  daughter,  I  conjure  thee. 

Mi.  G.    Francis,  by  faire  means  let  me  win  thee  from  ber,    290 
And  I  will  gild  my  blessing,  gentle  Sonne, 
With  store  of  angels.     I  would  not  have  thee 
Check  thy  good  fortune  by  this  cusning  choise: 
O,  doc  not  thrall  thy  happie  libenie 

In  such  a  bondage !  if  thou'lt  be  needs  bound,  295 

Be,  then,  to  better  worth  ;  this  worthlcsse  choise 
Is  nut  fit  for  thee. 

Mi.  Bar.   1st  not  fit  for  him  P  wherefore  itt  not  fit  I 
Is  he  too  brave'  a  gentleman,  I  praie  i 

No,  tis  not  fit  i  she  shall  not  fit  his  turne ;  300 

If  she  were  wise,  she  would  be  fitter  for 
Three  times  his  better.  —  Minion,  go  in,  or  lie  make  ye; 
He  keep  ye  safe  from  him,  I  warrant  ye. 

Mi,  Gou.    Come,  Francis,  come  from  her. 

Fra.    Mothers,  with  both  hands  shove  I  hate  from  love,         305 
That  like  an  ill  companion  would  infe£t 
The  infant  minde  of  our  afFei^ion  ' : 
Within  this  cradle  shall  this  minutes  babe 
Be  iaide  to  rest ;  and  thus  lie  hug*  my  joy. 

Mi.  Gm.  Wilt  thou  be  obstinate,  thou  selfe  wilde'  boy?  310 
Nay,  then,  perforce  He  parte  ye,  since  ye  will  not. 

Catm.  Doe  yee  heare,  mistresse  ?  praie  yee  give  me  leave  to 
talke  two  or  three  cold  words  with  my  yong  master.  —  Harke  ye, 
sir,  yee  are  my  masters  sonne,  and  so  foorth ;  and  indeed  I  beare  ye 
some  good  will,  partlie  for  his  sake,  and  partly  For  your  own  ;  and  I 

1  2  1,  0/if«"f.         *fiM.         *  Q  1,  ^tetim.        '2*il>H'-        '  St.,  •df-mlW. 
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do  hope  ^ou  do  the  like  to  mc,  —  I  should  be  sorry  els.  I  must 
needs  saie,  ye  are  a  yong  man ;  and  for  mine  ownc  part,  I  have 
scene  the  world,  and  I  know  what  belongs  to  causes,  and  the  expe- 
rience that  I  have,  I  thanke  God  I  have  travelled  for  it, 

Fra.    Why,  how  far  have  yee  travelled  for  it  ?  320 

Bvf.   From  my  masters  house  to  the  alc-house. 

Cm,    How,  sir  ? 

Ba.   So,  sir. 

Coo.  Go  to.' — I  praic,  corred  you  boie;  twas  nere  a  good 
world,  since  a  boie  would  face  a  man  so.  325 

Fra.    Go  to.  —  Forward,  man. 

Coem.  Wei,  sir,  so  it  is,  I  would  not  wish  ye  to  marry  without 
my  mistrcs  consent. 

Fra.    And  why? 

Catm.  Nay,  theres  nere  a  why  but  there  is  a  wherefore  -,  I  have 
known  some  have  done  the  like,  and  they  have  daunst  a  galliard  at 
Beyers  bush^  for  it,  332 

Bsy.  At  Bcggers  bush  !  —  here  him  no  more,  maister ;  he  doth 
bedawbe^  ye  with  his  durty  speech.  —  Doe  ye  heare,  sir?  how  farre 
stands  Beggers  bushe  from  your  fathers  house,  sir  ?  How,  thou 
whorson  refuge^  of  a  tailor,  that  wert  prentise  to  a  tailor  half  an 
age,  and  because  if  thou  hadst  served  ten  ages  thou  wouldst  proove 
but  a  botcher,  thou  leapst  from  the  shop  board  to  a  blew  coate,* 
doth  it  become  thee  to  use  thy  tearmes  so  ?  wel,  thou  degree  above 
a  hackney,  and  ten  degrees  under  a  p^e,  sow  up  your  lubber  lips, 
or  tis  not  your  sworde  and  buckler  shall  keep  my  poniard  from  your 
brest.  34,2 

Coe.   Do  yee  heare,  sir  ?  this  is  your  boy. 

Fran.    How  then  ? 

Comt.   You  must  breech  him  for  it.  345 

Fran,    Must  I  \  how,  if  I  will  not  ? 

Ceom.  Why,  then,  tis  a  fine  world  when  boJes  keep  botes,  and 
know  not  how  to  use  them. 

Fra.    Boy,  ye  rascall  \ 

•  A  common  proTetUal  etpnnion  :  "  B^gari  biah,"  nyi  Riy,  "being  i  tree  nMorioiuIf 
known,  on  tbe  left  hind  of  tlic  London  mad  Irom  Hundngton  Co  Cuton."  Pruvirbi,  p. 
»44,  e4,  1 76!.      Djree.  ■  *  Q  1,  if  isvhi.  •  refiue.  *  itaj. 
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Ml.  Gaur.    Strike  him,  and  thou  darst.  350 

Coem.  Strike  me !  alas,  he  were  better  strike  bis  father !  — 
Sowncs,  go  to,  put  up  your  bodkin.^ 

Fran,-  Mother,  stand  by  i  lie  teach  that  rascall  — 

Ci»m.  Go  to,  give  me  good  words,  or,  by  Gods  dines,*  lie  buckle 
ye  for  all  your  hird-spit.  355 

Fran.    Will  ye  so,  sir  ? 

Phi.    Stay,  Franke,  this  pitch  of  frensie  will  deRle  thee; 
Meddle  not  with  it :  thy  unreprooved  vallour 
Should  be  high  minded ;  couch  it  not  so  low.  — 
Dost  heare  me  ?  take  occasion  to  slip  hence,  360 

But  secretly,  let  not  thy  mother  see  thee : 
At  the  back  side  there  is  a  cunny  grcenei^ 
Stay  there  for  me,  and  Mall  and  I  will  come  to  thee.  [^m//.] 

Fra.  Enough,  I  will.  [-^"<i^]  •  —  Mother,  you  doe  me  wrong 
To  be  so  peremptory  in  your  commaund,  365 

And  see  that  rascall  to  abuse  me  so. 

Coom.  Rascall !  take  that  and  ukc  all !  Do  ye  hearc,  sir  ?  I 
doe  not  meanc  to  pocket  up  this  wrong. 

Bt.    I  know  why  that  is. 

Coo.    Why?  370 

Bo.    Because  you  have  nere  a  pocket. 

Co.  A  whip,  sira,  a  whip !  —  But,  sir,  provide  your  tooles  against 
to  morrow  morning)  tis  somewhat  darke  now,  indeed:  you  know 
Dawsons  close,  betwecne  the  hedge  and  the  pond ;  tis  good  even 
ground  ;  lie  meete  you  there;  and  I  do  not,  call  me  cut,*  and  you 
be  a  man,  shew  yoursclfe  a  man;  weele  have  a  bout  or  two;  and 
so  weele  part  for  that  present.  377 

Fran.    Well,  sir,  well. 

Nic.  [approaching. ~\    Boy,  have  they  appointed  to  fight  ? 

1  t^ommon  term  for  a  nnall  dagger,  Int,  like  'Urd-«fit '  in  cIk  not  ipcech  of  Cdoomi,  b« 
UHd  in  conMRipc      Dyce. 

*Tbe  origin  of  thit  corrupted  oith  a  unlcnown ;  Dy.,  H.,  ind  E.  N.  E.  D.  qoew 
Jigiuut  =  Godda  dignity.  But  the  poet  Kemi  to  be  thinlcing  of  'dine  '  =  'dianer' ;  bence 
Loid'i  meal,  Lonj'i  Supper.  Cf.  "  God'i  boiH  "  for  coniinunlDti-lable  (Bk.  Com.  Pnyer, 
1549),  and  "God'ibnad"  for  the  wafer,  G.  G.  N.,  p.  119.  That  Copnei  adopti  dui 
popular  etymology  ii  confinned  by  the  cdlocatlonof  '  (ioi'%  dinet'  with  'mfB-cake'  (Da  the 
Euchaiin)  in  Sc.  ».  I.  106  of  tbti  fiaj.  *  rabbit-warren.  *  bone. 
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Btff.    I,  Nicholas ;  wilt  not  thou  go  see  the  fray  ?  380 

Nlcb.  No,  indeed ;  even  as  they  brewe,  so  let  them  bake.  I 
wil  not  thrust  my  hand  into  the  flame,  and  ^  need  not ;  tis  not  good 
to  have  an  oare  In  another  mans  boate  ;  little  said  is  soone  amended, 
and  in  little  medling  commeth  great  rest ;  tis  good  sleeping  in  a 
whole  skin;  so  a  man  might  come  home  hy  Weeping  Crosse':  no, 
by  lady,  a  friend  is  not  so  soone  gotten  as  lost;  blessed  are  the 
peace-makers  \  they  that  strike  with  the  sword,  shall  be  beaten  with 
the  scabberd.  388 

Phil,    Well  said,  proverbs :  nere  another  to  that  purpose  ? 

Nie.  Yes,  I  could  have  said  to  you,  sir.  Take  heed  is  a  good 
reed.*  39 1 

Phil.    Why  to  me,  take  heede? 

Ni.  For  happy  is  he  whom  other  mens  harms  do  make  to 
beware. 

Phi.  O,  beware,  Franke!  —  Slip  away.  Mall.  —  You  know  what 
I  told  ye.  lie  hold  our  mothers  both  in  talk  meanwhile.  \Aiid*^ 
—  Mother,  and  mistris  Barnes,  me  thinkes  you  should  not  stand  in 
hatred  so  hard  one  with  the*  other. 

Mi,  Bar.    Should  I  not,  sir?  should  I  not  hate  a  harlot. 
That  robs  me  of  my  right,  vilde  boye  ?  400 

Mi.  Gou.    That  tytle  I  returne  unto  thy  teeth, 

[^Exrant  Fkancii  mJ  Mall.] 
And  spit  the  name  of  harlot  in  thy  face. 

Mi.  Bar.    Well,  tis  not  time  of  night  to  hold  out  chat 
With  such  a  scold  as  thou  art ;   therefore  now 
Thinke  that  I  hate  thee  as  I  doe  the  devill.  405 

Jl^.  Gou.    The  devill  take  thee,  if  thou  dost  not,  wretch ! 

Mi.  Bar.    Out  upon  thee,  strumpet! 

Mi.  Gou.    Out  upon  thee,  harlot ! 

Mis.  Bar.    Well,  I  will  finde  a  time  to  be  reveng'd : 
Meane  time  He  keep  my  daughter  from  thy  sonne. —  410 

Where  are  you,  minion  ?  how  now,  are  yee  gone  ? 

*icpent  of  hi)  bduviour.  Cf.  Hcywood,  If  jn  kntvi  ml,  etc.,  cd.  iSyt,!.  167  (Cen- 
luiy).  Dy«  hji  "  Nirei  (Gloii.  in  v.)  menrioni  thru  placa  which  nil  renin  the  rume, — 
one  between  Oifbnl  ind  Banbuiy,  another  clixe  to  SciRbrd,  the  third  oemi  Shrcmbuiy. " 

■■drice.  •  So  Q  1.     Edi., 'ui.' 
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i%/.    She  went  in,  mother. 

Mi.  Gt.    Francis  where  arc  ye  ? 

Mi.  Ba.    He  is  not  bccre.     O,  then,  they  slipt  away. 
And  both  together !  415 

/%/.    lie  assure  ye,  no; 
My  sister  she  went  in,  into  the  house. 

Afi.  Ba.    But,  then,  sheele  out  againe  at  the  backe  doore. 
And  meete  with  him :  but  I  will  search  about 
All  these  same  fields  and  paths  necrc  to  my  house ;  420 

They  are  not  far  I  am  sure,  if  I  make  haste.  Exit. 

Mi.  Gi.    O  God,  how  went  he  hence,  I  did  not  see  him  ? 
It  was  when  Barnses  wife  did  scolde  with  me ; 
A  plague  on  >  her !  —  Dick,  why  didst  not  thou  looke  to  him  * 

Coo.   What  should  I  looke  for  him  ?  no,  no,  I  looke  not  for  him 
while  *  to  morrow  morning.  426 

Mi.  Gou.    Come,  go  with  me  to  help  to  looke  him  out. 
Alas,  I  have  nor  light,  nor  linke,  nor  torche ! 
Though  it  be  darke,  I  will  take  any  paincs 
To  crossc  this  match.     I  prethy,  Dick,  away.  430 

Coo.    Mistris,  because  I  brought  ye  out,  lie  bring  ye  home;  but, 
if  I  should  follow,  so  hee  might  have  the  law  on  his  side. 

Mi.  Go.    Come,  tis  no  matter ;  prethee,  goe  with  me. 

Exeunt  [MisTKtsi  Goutnr  MJCooitm.'] 

M.  Ba,    Philip,  thy  mothers  gone  to  sccke  thy  sister, 
And  in  a  rage,  i  faith  :  but  who  comes  hcere  ?  435 

/%.    Olde  master  Goursey,  as  I  thinke,  tit  he. 

M.    Ba.    Tis  so,  indeed. 

[^Enter  Maiter  Gouuby.] 

M.  Gour.   Whoes  there  ? 
M.  Bar.    A  friend  of  yours. 

M.  Gou.    What,  master  Barnes  !  did  ye  not  see  my  wife  ?     440 
M.  Bar.   Yes,  sir,  I  saw  her ;  she  was  heere  even  now. 
M.  Gou,    I  doubted  that ;  that  made  me  come  unto  you : 
But  whether  is  she  gone  ? 

mi.   To  seeke  your  sonne,  who  slipt  away  from  her 
>  2  I,  '  ipoo."  •  tilL 
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To  mecte  with  Mall  my  sister  in  a  place  445 

Where  I  appointed ;  and  my  mother  too 

Seeke  for  my  sister ;  so  they  both  are  gone : 

My  mother  hath  a  torch ;  mary,  your  wife 

Goes  darkling  up  and  downe,  and  Coomes  before  her. 

M.  Gnu.    I  thought  that  knave  was  with  her;  but  tis  well:   450 
I  pray  God,  they  may  come  by  nerc  a  light, 
But  both  be  led  a  darke  daunce  in  the  night ! 

Ht.  Why,  is  my  fellow  Dick  in  the  dark  with  my  mistres?  I 
pray  God,  they  be  honest,  for  there  may  be  much  knaverie  in  the 
dark:  faith,  if  I  were  there,  I  wold  have  some  knavery  with  tbcm. 
\Asidi^  —  Good  maister,  wil  ye  carry  the  torch  yourself,  and  give 
me  leave  to  play  the  blind  man  buRe  with  my  mistris  ?  457 

Pbil,    On  that  condition  thou  wilt  do  thy  best 
To  keep  thy  mistresse  and  thy  fellow  Dick 

Both  From  my  sister  and  thy  masters  sonne,  460 

I  will  entreate  thy  master  let  thee  goe. 

Hod.    O,  I,  I  warrant  ye.  He  have  fine  tricks  to  couscn  them. 

M.  Gou.    Weil,  sir,  then,  go  your  waics  \  I  give  ybu  leave. 

Hod.    O  brave  !  but  where  about  are  they  ? 

Phil.    About  our  cunny  green  they  surely  are,  465 

If  thou  canst  find  them. 

Hod.    Of  let  me  alone  to  grope  for  cunnies. 

[Cww  Phil,  the  torch,  *i»rf]  txit. 

Phi.   Well,  now  wilt  I  to  Franke  and  to  my  sister. 
Stand  you  two  harkning  neere  the  cunny  greene, 
But  sure  your  light  in  you  must  not  be  seene ;  470 

Or  els  let  Nicholas  stand  afarre  ofFwith  it,     {Gives  Nick  the  Itreh.'] 
And  as  his  life  keep  it  from  mistris  Gourscy. 
Shalt  this  be  done  ? 

M.  Bar.    Phillip,  it  shall. 

flbi.    God  be  with  ye !     He  be  gone.  Exit.     475 

J/.  Bar.    Come  on,  master  Gourscy  :  this  same  is  a  meanes  ' 
To  make  our  wives  friends,  if  they  resist  not. 

Af.  Go.    Tut,  sir,  howsoever  it  shall  go  forward. 

M.  Bar.    Come,  then,  lets  do  as  Phillip  hath  advisd. 

Exeunt  [totoarJ  the  cunny  greene.'^ 
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[Scene  Ninth.'      The  Cunny  Greene.'] 
Enter  Mall. 

Mai.    Hccre  is  the  place  where  Phillip  bid  mc  stay 
Till  Francis  came;  but  wherefore  did  my  brother* 
Appoint  it  heere  ?  why  in  the  cunny  borough  ? 
He  had  some  meaning  in't,  I  warrant  ye. 

Well,  hecre  lie  set  mc  downc  under  this  tree,  5 

And  thinice  upon  the  matter  all  alone. 
Good  Lord,  what  pritty  things  these  cunnies  are ! 
How  finely  they  do  feed  till  they  be  fat, 
And  then  what  a  sweet  meate  a  cunny  is ! 

And  what  smooth  skins  they  have,  both  black  and  gray )  10 

They  say  they  run  more  in  the  night  then  day : 
What  is  the  reason  ?  marke  ;  why,  in  the  light 
They  see  more  passengers  then  in  the  night ; 
For  harmful!  men  many  a  haye  '  do  set, 

And  laugh  to  see  them  tumble  in  the  net ;  15 

And  they  put  ferrets  in  the  holes,  —  fie,  fie!  — 
And  they  go  up  and  downe  where  conniceg  lyej 
And  they  lye  still,  they  have  so  little  wit : 
I  marvell  the  warriner  will  suffer  it; 

Nay,  nay,  they  are  so  bad,  that  they  themselves  20 

Do  give  consent  to  catch  these  prettie  elfes. 
How  if  the  warriner  should  spie  me  here  ? 
He  would  take  me  for  a  conny  I  dare  sweare. 
But  when  that  Francis  comes,  what  will  he  say  ? 
'  Looke,  boy,  there  lyes  a  conney  in  my  way  ! '  25 

But,  soft,  a  light !  whose  that  I  souie,  my  mother  ! 
Nay,  then,  all  hid  :  i  faith,  she  shall  not  sec  me ; 
He  play  bo  pcepe  with  her  behind  this  tree. 

[Enter  MimtEUE  Baknes,  wilb  «  ttrtb^ 

Afis.  Ba.    I  marvell  where  this  wench  doth*  hide  her  selfe 
So  closely ;  I  have  searcht  in  many  a  bush.  30 

1 1,,  A«  IV.  Sc.  I. 

*  A  kind  oT  OR  for  catching  nbbici,  — 
•Q.,  •do.- 
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Mai.    Belilce  my  mother  tooke  me  for  a  thrush.  \Asidi.'\  — 

Mii.  Bar.   Shees  hid  in  this  same  warren,  He  lay  money. 

Mai.    Close  as  a  rabbet  sucker '  from  an  olde  conney.       \Asidt^ 

Mi.  Bar.    O  God,  I  would  to  God  that  I  could  find  her ! 
I  would  keepe  her  from  her  loves  toyes  yet.  35 

Mai.    I,  so  you  might,  if  your  daughter  had  no  wit.  [Aside.^ 

Mi.  Ba.    What'a  vilde  girle  tis,  that  would  hav't  so  young ! 

Mai.   A  murren  take  that  desembling  tongue! 
Ere  your  calves  teeth  were  out,  you  thought  it  long.  \^AsUe.'\ 

Mi.  Bar.    But,  minion,  yet  He  keepe  you  from  the  man.  40 

Mall.    To  save  a  lye,  mother,  say,  if  you  can.  [AtiJe.^ 

Mi.  Bar.    Well,  now  to  iooke  for  her. 

Mai,    I,  theres  the  spight : 
What  trick  shall  I  now  have  to  scape  her  light  ?  \JiiJe.'\ 

Mi.  Bar.    Whose  there  }  what,  minion,  is  it  you  ?  —  45 

Bcshrew  her  heart,  what  a  fright  she  put  me  to ! 
But  I  am  glad  I  found  her,  though  I  was  afraide.  [Aiide.'\ 

Come  on  your  wayes ;  you  are^  a  handsome  maide ! 
Why  [steal]  you  foorth  a  doorcs  bo  late  at  night  ? 
Why,  whether  go  ye  ?  come,  stand  still,  I  say.  50 

Mai.    No,  indeed,  mother ;  this  is  my  best  way. 

M.  Ba.  Tis  not  the  best  way ;  stand  by  me,  I  tell  yee. 

Mall.    No;  you  would  catch  me,  mother,  —  O,  I  smell  ye! 

Mi,  Bar.    Will  ye  not  standstill? 

Mai.    No,  by  ladie,  no.  55 

Mis.  Bar.    But  I  will  make  ye. 

Mai.    Nay;  then,  trip  and  goe. 

Mi.  Bar.    Mistresse,  He  make  ye  wearie  ere  I  have  done. 

Mai.    Faith,  mother,  then.  He  trie  how  you  can  runne. 

Miu  Bar.   Will  ye  ?  60 

Mai.    Yes,  faith.  Sxeuni. 

Enter  [Pranks  aaJ  Bot.] 

Fran.    Mai,  sweet  heart.  Mall !  what,  not  a  word  ? 

Boy,    A  little  further;  call  againe. 

Fran.    Why,  Mai !  I  prethie,  speake ;  why,  Mai,  I  say ! 

1  ■  jnHinc  nbbit.  *  fi  ■  •  '  joii^'- ' 
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I  know  thou  art  not  farre,  if  thou  wilt  not  *  speake ;  65 

Why,  Mai !  — 

But  now  I  sec  shccs  in  her  merry  vaine. 

To  make  me  call,  and  put  me  to  more  paine. 

Well,  I  must  bears  with  her ;  shcel  bearc  with  me : 

But  I  will  call,  least  that  it  be  not  so.  —  70 

What,  Mai !  what,  Mall,  I  say  !  —  Boy,  are  we  fight  ? 

Have  we  not  mist  the  way  this  same  darke  night  ? 

Bvf.    Masse,  it  may  be  so :  as  I  am  true  man, 
I  have  not  seen  a  cunny  since  I  came  \ 

Yet  at  the  cunny-borow  we  should  meete.  75 

But,  harke !  I  heare  the  trampling  of  some  feete. 

Fran.    It  may  be  so,  then  -,  therefore  lets  lye  close. 

\Enttr  MuTREUE  GouKtsv  and  Coomes.] 

Mis.  Geu.    Where  an  thou,  Dicke  ? 

Cm.  Where  am  I,  quoth  a !  mary,  I  may  be  where  any  body 
will  say  I  am  \  eyther  in  France,  or  at  Rome,  or  at  Jerusalem,  th^ 
may  say  I  am,  for  I  am  not  able  to  disprove  them,  because  I  can- 
not tell  where  I  am.  82 

Mi.  Gau.    O,  what  a  blindfold  walke  have  we  had,  Dicke, 
To  seeke  my  sonnc!  and  yet  I  cannot  finde  him. 

Ck.   Why,  then,  mistresse,  lets  goe  home.  85 

Mi.  Gau.    Why,  tis  so  darke  we  shall  not  iinde  the  way. 

FTan.    I  pray  God,  ye  may  not,  mother,  till  it  be  day  1     \_AsuU.'\ 

Ck.  Sbloud,  uke  heed,  mistris,  heres  a  tree. 

Mii.  Go.    Lead  thou  the  way,  and  let  me  hold  by  thee. 

Be.  Dick  Coome,  what  dii&rence  is  there  between  a  blind  man 
and  he  that  cannot  see  P  ^t 

Fra.    Peace,  a  poxe  on  thee ! 

Cae.   Swounds,  some  body  spake. 

M.  Gait.    Dicke,  looke  about ; 
It  may  be  here  we  may  finde  them  out.  95 

Coo.    I  see  the  glimpse^  of  some  body  heere.  — 
And  ye  be  a  sprite,  lie  fraie  the  bug  beare.  — 
There  a  goes,  mistresse. 

I  Q  I,  omin  '  not  'j  but  Q  i  ii  tight  i  "  irai  if  jou  won't  ifok  I  Icaow  joa  an  Ijini 
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Mi.  Gtur.    O  sir,  have  I  spide  you  ? 

Fr.    A  .pl^^e  on  the  boy !  twas  he  that  descried '  me.      Exeunt. 

[Scene  Tenth.     A  Grove  in  the  Fields  between  the  Cunny 

Greene  and  the  Forest.'] 

[Enitr  Philip.] 

/%(.    How  like  a  beauteous  lady,  maskt  in  blacke 
Lookes  that  same  large  circumference  of  heaven  I 
The  skie,  that  was  so  fairc  three  hourc$  agoe, 
Is  in  three  houres  become  an  Ethiope ; 

And  being  angrie  at  her  beauteous  change,  j 

She  will  not  have  one  of  those  pearled  itarTct 
To  blab  her  sable  metamorphesis : ' 
Tia  very  darke.     I  did  appoint  my  sister 
To  meete  me  at  the  cunny  berrie  below. 

And  Francis  too ;  but  neither  can  I  see.  JO 

Belike  my  mother  hapned  on  that  place. 
And  fraide  them  from  it,  and  they  both  are  now 
Wandring  about  the^  fields:   how  shall  I  jinde  them? 
It  is  so  darke,  I  scarce  can  see  my  hand : 

Why,  then,  He  hollow  For  them  —  no,  not  so;  15 

So  will  his  voice  betray  him  to  our  mothers 
And  if  he  answere,  and  bnng  them  where  he  is. 
What  shall  I,  then,  do  ?  it  must  not  be  so — ■ 
Sbloud,*  it  must  be  so ;  how  else,  I  pray  ? 

Shall  I  stand  gaping  heere  all  night  till  day,  20 

And  then  nere  the  neere  ? '  —  So  ho,  so  ho  I 
lEnler  Will.] 

fVil.    So  ho !     I  come :  where  are  ye  ?  where  art  thou  ?  here ! 

i%/.    How  now,  Franke,  where  hast  thou°  been  ? 

ffil.   Franke!  whatFranke^  sbloud,  is  sir  Raph  mad  ?  [Asidt]. — 
Heercs  the  bow.^  25 

1  eipa«ri.  'Q  i>  mtiamarfbtni.     For  tbe  figiiR  cf,  R.  and  J.,  I.  t.,  ■■UIu  >  ricb 

jewel  in  an  Echlop'i  car,"  etc.  *  Q  ■>  'thcK.'  *  Q  l>  mnli.  >  neuer. 

*  Not  in  Q  I.  ^  The  icene  li  tbenfon  the  gnre  where  Sir  IU|rii  hid 

Buucd  to  Bwut  Will')  ntDrn,  Sc  riL  i  not  tbt  wurcn,  u  E.  hu  it. 
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Phi.    I  have  not  been  much  private  with  that  voice : 
Me  thinkc  Frankc  Goursey  ulkc  and  his  doth  tell  me 
I  am  mistaken;  especially  by  his  tx>w; 
Franke  had  no  bow.     Well,  I  will  leave  this  fellow, 
And  hollow  somewhat  farther  in  the  fields.  [^JiUi'y —         jo 

Doost  thou  heare,  fellow  i   I  perceive  by  thee 
That  we  are  both  mistaken  :  I  tooke  thee 
For  one  thou  art  not ;  likewise  thou  tookst  me 
For  sir  Raph  Smith,  but  sure  I  am  not  he : 

And  so,  farewell;  I  must  go  seekc  my  friend. —  35 

So  hoi  [£*(>.] 

H^il.   So  ho,  so  ho !  nay,  then,  sir  Raph,  so  whoore ! 
For  a  whore  she  was  sure,  if  you  had  her  here 
So  late.     Now,  you  are  sir  Raphe  Smith ; 

Well  do  ye  counterfeit  and  change  your  voyce,  40 

But  yet  I  know  ye.     But  what  should  be  that  Francis  ? 
Belike  that  Francis  cussend  him  of  his  wench, 
And  he  conceals  himselfe  to  finde  her  out ; 
Tis  so,  upon  my  life.     Well,  I  will  go 
And  heipe  him  ring  his  peale  of  so  ho,  so  ho !  ^fxiV.J     45 

Enter  Pkanke.* 

Fra,   A  plague  on  Coomes  !  a  plague  upon  the  boy ! 
A  plague  too  —  not  on  my  mother  for  an  hundreth  pound!' 
Twas  time  to  runnc;  and  yet  I  had  not  thought 
My  mother  could  have  followed  me  so  close. 

Her  legges  with  age  I  thought  had  foundered ;  50 

She  made  me  quite  runne  through  a  quickset  hedge, 
Or  she  had  taken  me.     Well,  I  may  say, 
I  have  runne  through  the  briers  for  a  wenche ; 
And  yet  I  have  her  not,  —  the  woorsc  luckc  mine. 
Me  thought  I  heard  one  hollow  here  about ;  55 

I  judge  it  Philip :   O,  the  slave  will  laugh 
When  as  he  heares  how  that  my  mother  scarde  me ! 

>  E.  maakenly  malcct  diit '  Act.  IV.  ! 
hu  run  from  tbe  wamn  to  the  grave  wbere 
<  Q  1,  btimd. 
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Well,  heere  lie  stand  uiittll  I  heare  him  hollow. 
And  then  lie  answere  him }  he  Js  not  farre. 


\Enur  Sir  Raph  Sutth,] 

Ra.    My  man  is  hollowing  for  me  up  and  downe,  6o 

And  yet  I  cannot  meet  with  him.  —  So  ho! 

Frank.   So  ho ! 

Ra.    Why,  what,  a  poxe,  wen  thou  so  neere  me,  man, 
And  wouldst '  not  speake  ? 

Fra>.    Sbloud,  ye  are  very  hot.  65 

Rap.    No,  sir,  I  am  colde  enough  with  staying  here 
For  such  a  knave  as  you. 

Fra.    Knave !  how  now,  Phillip  ? 
Art  mad,  art  mad  ? 

Ra.    Why,  art  not  thou  my  man  70 

That  went  to  fetch  my  bowc.' 

Fra.    Indeed,  a  bowe 
Might  shoote  me  ten  bowcs  downs  the  weather  so: 
I  your  man ! 

Ra.    What  an  thou,  then  ?  75 

Fran.    A  man  :  but  whats  thy  name  ? 

Rap,    Some  call  me  Raph. 

Frankt,    Then,  honest  Raph,  farewell.* 

Ra.    Well  said,  familiar  Will!   plaine  Raph,  i  faith. 

\HelUvi  tBttbin  pKtLLtr  end  Will.*] 

Fran.    There  calles  my  man.  80 

Ra,    But  there  goes  mine  away ; 
And  yet  lie  heare  what  this  next  call  will  say, 

\Gits  ant  ttmard  tbt  fitldi.'\ 
And  here  He  tarric  till  he  call  againe. 

XEnter  Will.1 
Wil.   So  ho!  •-  -■ 

Fran.    So  ho !  where  art  thou,  Phillip  ?  85 

mi.    Sbloud,"  Philip  I 
But  now  he  calde'  me  Francis:  this  is  fine.  \A!idi.'\ 

*  Q 1  otnln  tUi  line. 
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Fran.    Why  studiest  thou  i     I  prethy,  tell  me,  Philip, 
Where  the  wench '  is, 

IVtl.   Even  now  he  askt  me  Francis  for  the  wench,  90 

And  now  he  asks'  me  Phillip  for  the  wench.  \_AiiJi\ 

Well,  sir  Raph,  I  must  needes  tell  ye  now, 
Tis  not  for  your*  credit  to  be  foorth 
So  late  a  wenching  in  this  order. 

Fran.    Whats  this }  so  late  a  wenching,  doth  he  say  }  [^/uir]. — 
Indeed,  tis  true  I  am  thus  late  a  wenching,  96 

But  I  am  forc'st  to  wench  without  a  wench. 

fVil.   Why,  then,  you  might  have  tane  your  bow  at  firet. 
And  gone  and  kildc  a  bucke,  and  not  have  been    . 
So  long  a  drabbing,  and  be  nere  the  neere.  100 

Fran,   Swounds,  what  a  pussell  am  I  in  this  night ! 
But  yet  lie  put  this  fellow  farther  [off]  *  [JsUt\ — 

Doost  thou  heare,  man  f     I  am  not  sir  Raph  Smith, 
As  thou  doost  thinke  I  am ;  but  I  did  mcete  him. 
Even  as  thou  saiest,  in  pursuitc  of  a  wench.  105 

I  met  the  wench  to,  and  she'  askt  for  thee, 
Saying  twas  thou  that  wert  her  love,  her  dears. 
And  that  sir  Raph  was  not  an  honest  knight 
To  traine  her  thether,  and  to  use  her  so, 

^il,    Sbloud,  my  wench !  swounds,  were  he  ten  sir  Raphs  — 

Fran.    Nay,  tis  true,  looke  to  itj  and  so,  farewell.  Exit,   in 

fFll.    Indeed,  I  do  love  Nan,  our  darie  maide : 
And  hath  he  trainefd]  her  forth  to  that  intent. 
Or  for  another  f     I  carrie  his  crossebow. 

And  he  doth  crosse  me,  shooting  in  my  bow.  iij    . 

What  shall  I  do  ?  [f«V,] 

[Scene  Eleventh.      The  Fields  between  the  Grove  and  the 
Fcrest.'] 

_,.,„       „     ,     ,  Enter  ?naLir,* 

Phillip.    So  ho  I 

Raph.    So  ho ! 

>Qi,wi(Ki.  *Q  t,  uht  Q  *i<»b.  ■Siomiti. 

*  Ed),  wbtdtule  '  quodon,*  crutcatlj  withont  iiUGdenE  rtMon.  *  Q  >  omiti. 

■  E.  nuka  no  new  iceoe  ;  bat  KC  Sc.  i.  1.  30. 
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mi.    Frances,  art  thou  there  f 

Ra.   No,  hcrcs  no  Francis.     Art  thou  Will,  my  man  ? 

mi.    Will  foole  your  man,  Will  gose  ^  your  man  !  5 

My  backc,  sir,  scorncs  to  weare  your  liverie. 

Rapb.    Nay,  sir,  I  moov'de  but  such  a  question  to  you. 
And  *  it  hath  not  disparegd  you,  I  hope ; 
Twas  but  mistaking ;  such  a  night  su  this 
May  well  deceive  a  man.     God  boye,°  sir.  [fn/.J     10 

/%>'/.    Gods  will,  tis  sir  Raph  Smith,  a  vertuous  knight ! 
How  gently  entensunes  he  my  hard  answer ! 
Rude  anger  made  my  tongue  unmannerly  : 
I  crie  him  mercie.     Well,  but  all  this  while 
I  cannot  finde  a  Francis.  —  Francis,  ho  I  15 

[Enter  Will.] 

Wil.    Francis,  ho !     O,  you  call  Francis  now  t 
How  have  ye  usde  my  Nan  i  come,  tell  me,  how. 

mi.    Thy  Nan  !  what  Nan  ? 

H^il.    I,  what  Nan,  now !  say,  do  you  not  seeke  a  wench  \ 

Phi.   Yes,  I  do.  20 

fViL  Then,  sir,  that  is  she. 

Phil.   Art  not  thou  [he]  I  met  withall  before  ? 

fVil.   Yes,  sir }  and  you  did  counterfeit  before. 
And  said  to  me  you  were  not  sir  Raph  Smith. 

/%//.  No  more  I  am  not.     I  met  sir  Raph  Smith  t  25 

Even  now  he  agkt  me  if  I  saw  his  man. 

ITtl.    O,  fine! 

Phil.   Why,  sirra,  thou  art  much  deceived  in  me: 
Good  faith,  I  am  not  he  thou  thinkst  I  am. 

fFil.   What  are  ye,  then  ?  30 

m.   Why,  one  that  scekes  one  Francb  and  a  wench. 

fVil.    And  Francis  seekes  one  Phillip  and  a  wench, 

Phil.    How  canst  thou  tell  ? 

Wil.    I  met  him  seeking  Phillip  and  a  wench, 
As  I  was  seeking  sir  Raph  and  a  wench.  35 

Phil.    Why,  then,  I  know  the  matter:  we  met  crossc, 

>|ciae.     Qi,«ir^.  *Q%,Ha4.  *  be  wi' )«, 
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And  so  we  mist  \  now  here  we  findc  our  losse. 
Well,  if  thou  wilt,  we  two  will  keepe  togither. 
And  so  we  shall  meet  right  with  one  or  other. 

IVH.    I  am  content :  but,  do  you  heare  mc,  sir  i  40 

Did  not  sir  Raph  Smith  aske  yee  for  a  wench  ? 

Phi.    No,  I  promise  thee,  nor  did  he  loolce 
For  any  but  thy  sclfe,  as  I  could  gessc. 

IFil.    Why,  this  is  strange  :  but,  come,  sir,  lets  away ; 
I  fcare  that  we  shall  walke  here  till  it  be  day.  Exeunt.     45 

Enter  BoY.i 

[Bty.l  O  God,  I  have  runne  so  far  into  the  windc,  that  I  have 
runnc  myselfe  out  of  winde !  They  say  a  man  is  neere  his  end 
when  he  lackes  breath ;  and  I  am  at  the  end  of  my  race,  for  I  can 
run  no  brther :  then  here  I  be  in  my  breath  bed,  not  in  my  death 
''"'•  £«,rCoo»„.  [«"'■]     5» 

C^m.  They  say  men  moyle  and  toile  for  a  poore  living}  so  I 
moyle  and  toile,  and  am  living,  I  thankc  God;  in  good  time  be  ii 
spoken.  It  had  been  better  for  mc  my  mistrcsse  *  angcll  had  beene 
light,  for  then  perhaps  it  had  not  lead  me  into  this  darknessc 
Well,  the  divell  never  blesses  a  man  better,  when  he  purses  up 
angels  by  owlight :  I  ranne  through  a  hedge  to  take  the  boy,  but  1 
stuck  in  the  ditch,  and  lost  the  boy.  [/aiVi.]  Swounds,  a  plague 
on  that  clod,  that  mowlhil,  that  ditch,  or  what  the  devil  so  ere  it 
were,  for  a  man  cannot  see  what  it  was !  Well,  I  would  not  for 
the  prize  of  my  sword  and  buckler  any  body  should  see  me  in  this 
taking,  for  it  would  make  me  but  cut  ofF  their  legges  for  laughing 
at  me.  Well,  downe  I  am,  and  downe  I  meane  to  be,  because  I 
am  wearie ;  but  to  tumble  downe  thus,  it  was  no  parte  of  my  mean- 
ing :  then,  since  I  am  downe,  here  lie  rest  me,  and  no  man  shall 
remoove  me.  „        ,,  65 

Enter  Hodoe. 

Ha^.  O,  I  have  sport  in  coney,  t  faith !  I  have  almost  burst 
myselfe  with  laughing  at  mistresse  Barnes.     She  was  following  of 

1  E.  nukn  (lu*  ■  Act  IV.,  Sc.  iii.,  Tbt  Oft*  Fitldt'  i  (hK  tbe  prenit  K«ne  begu  wkh 
Phi%'i  Dicty,  Ibrtf-fifc  liaa  cu-ficr.  *  Of  cmuh  ■  aimim.' 
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her  daughter ;  and  I,  hearing  her,  put  on  my  fellow  Diclces  sword 
and  buckler  voyce  and  his  swounds  and  sbloud  words,  and  led  her 
such  a  daunce  in  the  darke  as  it  passes.  'Heerc  she  is,'  quoth  I. 
"■  Where '  ?  quoth  she.  *  Here,'  quoth  I.  O,  it  hath  been  a  brave 
here  and  there  night  \  but,  O,  what  a  soft  naturcd  thing  the  durt 
is !  how  it  would  endure  my  hard  treading,  and  kisse  my  feete  for 
acquaintance !  and  how  courteous  and  mannerly  were  the  clods '  to 
make  me  stumble  onclie  of  purpose  to  entreate  me  lie  downe  and 
rest  me !  But  now,  and  I  could  find  my  fellow  Dicke,  I  would 
play  the  knave  with  him  honestly,  i  faith.  Well,  I  will  grope  in 
the  darke  for  him,  or  He  poke  with  my  staffe,  like  a  blinde  man,  to 
prevent  a  ditch.  He  ttumbUi  tn  Dick  Coomes.* 

Coom.   Whose  that,  with  a  poxe  P  8o 

Hod.   Who  art  thou,  with  d  pestilence  f 

Ceem.   Why,  I  am  Dicke  Coomes. 

Hedg,  What,  have  I  found  thee,  Dicke  ?  nay,  then,  I  am  for  yee, 
Dicke.    \AiidtI\ —  Where  are  ye,  Dicke  ? 

[^Assuming  Mwtreme  Goubsey'i  r««.] 

Coom.  What  can  I  tell  where  I  am  f  85 

Hadg,  Can  yee  not  tell  ?  come,  come,  yc  waight  on  your 
mistresse  well !  come  on  your  wayes  ;  I  have  sought  you  till  I  am 
wearie,  and  calde  ye  till  I  am  hoarse :  good  Lord,  what  a  jaunt  I 
have  had  this  night,  hey  ^  ho  !  89 

Ceem.  1st  you,  mistresse,  that  came  over  me?  sbloud,  twere  a  good 
deed  to  come  over  you  for  this  nights  worke,  I  cannot  afFoord  all  this 
paines  for  an  angcll :  I  tell  yc  true ;  a  kisse  were  not  cast  away  upon 
a  good  fellow,  that  hath  deserved  more  that  way  then  a  kisse,  if 
your  kindnesse  would  afToord  it  him  :  what,  shall  I  have  it,  mistresse? 

Ho^,    Fie,  Ae,  I  must  not  kisse  my  man.  95 

Caem.  Nay,  nay,  nere  Stand ;  shall  I,  shall  I  ?  nobody  sees :  say 
but  I  shall,  and  He  smacke  yee*  soundly,  i  faith. 

Hedg.    Away,  bawdie  man  !  in  trueth.  He  tell  your  maister. 

Coom.  My  master !  go  to,  neerc  tell  me  of  my  maister :  he  may 
pray  for  them  that  may,  he  is  past  it ;  and  for  mine  own  part,  I  can 
do  somewhat  that  way,  I  thanke  God  -,  I  am  not  now  to  learne, 
and  tis  your  part  to  have  your  whole  desire.  102 

>Qi,c/imi6i.  ■NotinQi.  *li>i'l>o-'  *ft>i'it-' 
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Hod.  Fie,  fie,  I  am  ashamed  of  you :  would  you  tempt  your 
mistresse  to  lewdnesse } 

Coom.  To  lewdnesse  J  no,  by  my  troth,  thers  no  such  matter 
in't,  it  is  for  kindnesse;  and,  by  my  troth,  if  you  like  my  gentle 
offer,  you  shall  have  what  courteously  I  can  afFoord  ye.  107 

Had.  Shall  I  indeed,  Dickc  ?  I  faith,  if  I  thought  nobody  would 
see  — 

Coem.  Tush,  feare  not  that ;  swones,  they  must  have  cattes  cyct, 
then.  Ill 

Had.    Then,  kisse  me,  Dick. 

Ceom.  A  kinde  wenche,  i  faith!  \_Aside\.  —  Where  are  yec, 
mistresse } 

Hodge.    Heere,  Dick.     O,  I  am  in  the  darke  \  Dick,  go  about. 

Coam,    Nay,  He  grope '  sure ;  where  are  yee  now  ?  *  1 16 

Hedge.    Heere. 

Coom.  A  plague  on  this  poast !  I  would  the  carpenter  had  bin 
hangd  that  set  it  up  so,'  —  Where  are  yee  now  ? 

Had.    Heere.     Exit.  120 

Cte.  Here !  O,  I  come.  \Exit.'\  A  plague  on  it,  I  am  in  ) 
pond,  mistres ! 

Hod.  \re-enterlng,'\  Ha,  ha!  I  have  led  him  into  a  pond. — 
Where  art  thou,  Dick  .? 

Coemes.    \withh.'\    Up  to  the  middle  in  a  pond  !  115 

Hod.  Make  a  boate  of  thy  buckler,  then,  and  swim  out.  Are 
yee  so  hot,  with  a  pox?  would  you  kisse  my  mistresse?  coolcye 
there,  then,  good  Dick  Coomes.  O,  when  he  comes  forth,  the 
skirts  of  his  blew  coate  will  dropp  like  a  paint-house !  *  O,  that  I 
could  see,  and  not  be  seene,  how  he  would  spaniell  it,  and  shake 
himselfe  when  he  comes  out  of  the  pond  I  But  He  be  gone ;  for 
now  heele  fight  with  a  flye,  if  he  but  buz'  in  his  eare.     Exit.   131 

{Re]enleT  Coomei. 

Coom.  Heeres  so  hoing  with  a  plague !  so  hang,  and  ye  wit,  for  I 
have  bin  almost  drownd.  A  pox  of  your  lips,*  and  ye  call  this 
kissing !     Yee  talke  of  a  drownd  rat,  but  twas  time  to  swim  like  i 

1Q  1,  (JirKtFf,  «SoQi.     Ql.'tbrnw.'  •  Q  i,  *i». 

*  So  2 1.      Ed*,  omit,  ...  •  "  - 
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dog ;  I  had  bin  served  litce  a  drowned  cat  eU.  I  would  be  had  digd 
his  grave  that  digd  the  pond  !  my  feete  were  foule  indeed^  but  a 
lesse  pale  then  a  pond  would  have  served  my  turne  to  wash  them. 
A  man  shall  be  served  thus  alwayes,  when  he  foltowes  any  of  these 
females;  but  ds  my  kindc  heart  that  malccs  mc  thus  forward  in 
Icindnes  unto  them  :  well,  God  amend  them,  and  mate  them  thank- 
full  to  them  that  would  do  them  pleasure.  I  am  not  drunke,  I 
would  ye  should'  know  it;  and  yet  I  have  drunke  more  then  will 
do  me  good,  for  I  might  have  had  a  pumpe  set  up  with  as^  good 
March  beere  as  this  was,  and  nere  set  up  an  alebush  for  the  matter. 
Well,  I  am  somewhat  in  wroth,  I  must  needs  say ;  and  yet  I  am 
not  more  angrie  then  wise,  nor  more  wise  then  angrte  but  He  fight 
with  the  next  man  I  meete,  and  it  be  but  for  luck  sake;  and  if  he 
love  to  see  him  selfe  hurt,  let  him  bring  light  with  him ;  He  do  it  by 
darkling  els,  by  Gods  dines.  Well,  hecrc  will  I  walke,  whoso  ever 
sayes  nay.  151 

Eater  Nicholas  \teitb  a  lereb"]. 

Nic,  He  that  worse  may,  must  holde  the  candle ;  but  my  maistcr 
is  not  so  wise  as  God  might  have  made  him.  He  is  gone  to  secke 
a  hayre  in  a  hennes  nest,  a  needle  in  a  bottle  of  haye,  which  is  as 
sildome  seene  as  a  black  swan  :  he  is  gone  to  sceke  my  yong  mis- 
tressc;  and  I  thinke  she  is  better  lost  then  found,  for  who  so  ever 
hath  her,  hath  but  a  wet  celc  by  the  taile.  But  they  may  do  as  they 
list;  the  law  is  in  their  owne  hands;  but,  and  they  would  be  ruld 
by  me,  they  should  set  her  on  the  leland,^  and  bid  the  divell  split 
her;  beshrew  her  fingers,  she  hath  made  me  watch  past  mine  hower ; 
but  lie  watch  her  a  good  turne  for  it.  161 

CoBni.  How,  whose  that  ?  Nicholas !  —  So,  first  come,  first  servd  ; 
I  am  for  him,  —  How  now,  proverbc,  provcrbe  ?  sbloud,.  howe  now, 
proverbe .' 

Ni.  My  name  is  Nicholas,  Richard  ;  and  I  knowe  your  meaning, 
and  I  hope  ye  meane  no  harme :  I  thankc  ye,  I  am  the  better  for 
your  asking.  167 

Cea.    Where  have  you  been  a  whoring  thus  late,  ha  ? 

I  Q  I,  'ifniild  mil.'  *  Q  1,  "I  hiuc  bid  1  Pumpe  Kt  Tp,  u  good." 

*  H.  and  E.,  '  lee-Und'*     But  the  context  iuUcaca  ■  loluid,'  the  apen  field*. 
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Ni,  Master  Richard,  the  good  wife  would  not  seeke  her  daughter 
in  the  oven  unlesse  she  had  been  there  her  selfe :  but,  good  Lord, 
you  are  knuckle  deep  in  durt !  —  I  warrant,  when  he  was  in,  be 
swore  Walsingham,'  and  chaft  terrible  for  the  time.  —  Lookc,  the 
water  drops  from  you  as  fast  as  hops.  173 

Ceam.  What  necdst  thou  to  care,  whipper-jcnny,'tripe-cheekes*? 
out,  you  fat  asse ! 

Ni.  Good  words  cost  nought,  ill  wordes  corrupts  good  manners, 
Richard  :  for  a  hasty  man  never  wants  woe  ;  and  I  had  thought  you 
had  bin  my  friend ;  but  I  see  al  is  not  gold  that  glisters ;  ther's  fals- 
hood  in  fellowship;  amicus  certus  in  re  ctrta  cemitur ;  time  and  tnith 
tries  all ;  and  tis  an  olde  provcrbe,  and  not  so  old  as  true,  bought  wit 
is*  best ;  I  can  sec  day  at  a  little  hole ;  I  know  your  minde  as  well 
as  though  I  were  within  you ;  tis  ill  halting  before  a  criple:  go  to, 
you  seek  to  quarrel ;  but  beware  of  had  I  wist  ^  i  so  long  goes  the  pot 
to  the  water,  at  length  it  comes  home  broken *;  I  know  you  areas 
good  a  man  as  ever  drew  sword,  or  as  was  ere  girt  in  a  girdle,  or  is 
ere  went  on  neats  leather,  or  as  one  shall  see  upon  a  summers  day, 
or  as  ere  lookt  man  in  the  face,  or  as  ere  trode  on  Gods  earth,  or  as 
ere  broke  bread  or  drunk  drinke ;  but  he  is  proper  that  hath  proper 
conditions ;  but  be  not  you  like  the  cowe,  that  gives  a  good  sope  of 
milke,  and  casts  it  downe  with  her^  heeles;  I  speake  plainly,  for 
pUine  dealing  is  a  jewel,  and  he  that  uscth  it  shal  dye  a  b^eri 
well,  that  happens  in  an  houre,  that  happens  not  iit  seaven  yeeres ;  a 
man  is  not  so  soone  whole  as  hurt ;  and  you  should  kill  a  man,  you 
would  kisse  his  —  well,  I  say -little,  but  I  thinke  the  more.  —  Yet 
He  give  him  good  words  -,  tis  good  to  hold  a  candle  before  the 
devell;  yet,  by  Gods  me,*  He  take  no  wrong,  if  he  had  a  head  as 
big  as  Brasse,*  or  lookt  as  high  as  Poulcs  steeple.         [AsiJe.'\      197 

Coo.  Sirca,  thou  grasboper,  that  shalt  skip  from  my  sword  as  from  a 
sith}  He  cut  thee  out  in  collops,  and  egs,  in  steekes,  in  sliste  becfe, 
and  frye  thee  with  the  fire  I  shall  strike  from  the  pike  of  thy  buckler. 

Nich.    I,  Br^'s  a  good  dog  ;  threatned  folkes  live  long.  201 

1  PerhlplbenvarebyaurLady  ofWilslngham,  — in  NoHbllc.      Dycc. 
I  Wlup-hiT-jcnny  :  i  pme  of  canli.       H.        *  Q  >.  '  mpe-chc^e.'       *  Q  i,ihlifbat.' 
»"IfI  lad  only  known  in  time!"    Cf.  Stcunii  Painram  (Towndey),!.  93. 
*CS.Steu«daPaiio'iim,\.  11%.  '  Q  I,  iii.  <  So  Qtot.     H.  ud  E.  R^ 'fin' 

'  Qy.  1  piOTeitiial  aUusion  to  cbc  ftmoui  Bnien-hevl  P     I^rce. 
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Caa.   What  say  ye,  sir  ? 

Nk.   Why,  I  say  not  so  much  as  How  do  ye  f 

Coo.    Do  yc  not  so,  sir  ? 

NU.    No,  indeed,  what  so  ere  I  thinke;  and  thought  is  free.  205 

Cm.  You  whoreson  wafer-cake,  by  Gods  dines,^  He  crush  yee 
for  this  \ 

N'l.  Give  an  inch,  and  youle  take  an  ellc;  I  wil  not  put  my 
tinger  in  a  hole,  I  warrant  ye :  what,  man !  ncre  croftr  so  fast,  for  a 
blinde  man  may  kill  a  hare ;  I  have  knowne  when  a  plaine  fellow 
hath  hurt  a  fencer,  so  I  have :  what !  a  man  may  be  as  slow  as  a 
snailc,  but  as  fierce  as  a  lyon  and  he  be  moovcd  -,  indeed,  I  am 
patient,  I  must  needs  say,  for  patience  in  adversity  brings  a  man  to 
the  Three  Cranes  in  the  Ventree.^  214 

Cm.  Do  ye  heare  ?  set  downe  your  torch ;  drawe,  fight,  I  am 
for  ye. 

Ni.  And  I  am  for  ye  too,  though  it  be  from  this  midnight  to  the 
next  mome. 

Cw.    Where  be  your  tooles  ? 

Nic.  Within  a  mile  of  an  oake,  sir  {  hee's  a  proud  horse  will  not 
carry  his  owne  provender,  \  warrant  yc.  221 

Coo.  Now  am  I  in  my  quarrelling  humor,  and  now  can  I  say 
nothing  but  Sownes,  draw  !  but  He  untrus,  and  then  have  to  it. 

Enter  \itveraUy\  Hodge  and  Boy.  '  ['*"'''■] 

Had.  Whose  there  ?  boy !  honest  boy,  weH  met :  where  hast 
thou  bin  ?  225 

Bey.  O  Hodge,  Dicke  Coomes  hath  been  as  good  as  a  crye  of 
hounds,  to  make  a  breathd  ^  hayre  of  me !  but  didst  thou  see  my 
master  \ 

Hod.  I  met  him  even  now,  and  he  askt  me  for  thee,  and  he  is 
gone  up  and  downe,  whoing  like*  an  owle  for  thee.  230 

Boy.    Owle,  ye  asse ! 

Htd.  Asse !  no,  nor  glasse,  for  then  it  had  been  Owleglasse ' : 
but  whose  that,  boy  } 

1S«IKIW,  Sc.  Yiii.  L  354.  *  H.,  'Vlntry.'  *^i,brieib.  •  Q  i  omiti. 

*  The  bcn>  of  du  popular  German  jst-book  (Eu/tnsfiigtl),  which  wai  aanihted  into 
EngGifa  at  i  voy  early  pniod ;  tee  Gilfbrd'a  note  on  Joiuon'i  ^orlu,  ir.  60,  and  Nare'i  Gha. 
mr.      Dye 
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Bo.  By  the  masse,  tis  our  Coomcs  and  Nicolas ;  and  it  secmes 
they  are  providing  to  fight.  235 

Hid.  Then,  we  shall  have  fine  sport,  i  faith.  Slrra^  lets  stand 
close,  and  when  they  have  fought  a  bout  or  two,  weele  run  amy 
with  the  torch,  and  leave  them  to  fight  darkling ;  shall  we  \ 

Boy.    Content ;  He  get  the  torch  ;  stand  close.  239 

Coo.  So,  now  my  back:  hath  roome  to  reach  :  I  doe  not  love  to  be 
lac't '  in,  when  I  goe  to  lace  •  a  rascall.  I  pray  God,  Nicholas  proovc 
not  a  fly  :'  it  would  do  me  good  to  deale  with  a  good  man  now, 
that  we  might  have  halfe  a  dozen  good  smart  stroakes.  Ha,  I  have 
seen  the  day  I  could  have  daunst  in  my  fight,  on,  two,  three,  fourc, 
and  five,  on  the  head  of  him  ;  six,  seaven,  eight,  nine,  and  ten,  on 
the  sides  of  him;  and,  if  I  went  so  far  as  lifteene,  I  warrant  I 
shewed '  him  a  trick  of  one  and  twentie ;  but  I  have  not  fought  this 
foure  daycs,  and  I  lacke  a  little  practise  of  my  warden  but  I  shall 
make  a  shift:  ha,  close  [^Aside^.  —  Arc  ye  disposed,  sir?  249 

Nic.   Yes,  indeed,  I  feare  no  colours :  *  change  sides,  Richard. 

Cob.    Change  the  gallowes  !     He  see  thee  hangd  '  first. 

Mich.  Well,  [  sec  the  foole  will  not  leave  his  bable'  for  the 
Tower  of  London. 

Coo.    Foole,  ye  rogc !   nay,  then,  fall  to  it. 

MV.    Good  goose,  bite  not.  2JS 

Coo.  Sbloud,  how  pursey  I  am  !  Well,  I  sec  exercise  is  all:  I 
must  practise  my  weapons  oftner ;  I  must  have  a  goalc  or  two 
at  foote-ball  before 'I  come  to  my  right  kind  [Asidt\.  —  Give  me 
thy  hand,  Nicholas :  thou  art  a  better  man  then  I  took  thee  for, 
and  yet  thou  art  not  so  good  a  man  as  I.  26a 

Ni.  You  dwell  by  ill  neighbours,  Richard ;  that  makes  yec  praise 
your  selfe. 

Coo.   Why,  I  hope  thou  wilt  say  I  am  a  man } 

Nl.    Yes,  He  say  so,  if  I  should  see  yec^  hangd.  16+ 

Cae.  Hangd,  ye  roge  !  nay,  then,  have  at  yee.  \JVh'iU  thty  Jighl, 
exeunt  Hodge,  and  BoY  with  the  torch.'j      Swones,^  the  light  is  gone! 

M.    O  Lord,  it  is  as  darke  as  pitch  ! 

1 C  I,  '  lui  ■  1  .nd  'i«c.'  •  2  1,  ™/.r..  T  Q  ,,  j„. 

»  e  1,  '  »Hy.'  •  a  1,  bmd[.  ■  a  a,  m««- 

*Q  I,  'ibew.'  *  By  i^om  •  buibk ' )  bj  Kuc  'babble.' 
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Gw,  Well,  hccrc  He  lye,  with  my  buckler  thus,  least  striking  up 
and  downe  at  randall,'  the  roge  might  hurt  me,  for  I  cannot  see  to 
save  it,  and  He  hold  my  peace,  least  my  voycc  should  bring  him 
where  I  am.  \Lies  dtwa  end  teveTs  bimse^ mitb  bis  l>uckler.'\    271 

Nic.  Tis  good  to  have  a  cloake  for  the  raine ;  a  bad  shift  is  bet- 
ter than  none  at  all ;  He  sit  heere,  as  if  I  were  as  dead  as  a  doore  naile. 


[Scene  Twelfth.     The  Groi;e.] 

Enter  M.  BarnE)  and  M.  Gouuey.' 

M.  Gnu.    Harke  \  thcres  one  hollocs. 

M.  Bar.    And  theres  another, 

M.  Gout.    And  every  where  we  come,  I  hcere  some  hollo, 
And  yet  it  is  our  haps  to  meete  with  none. 

M,  Bar.    I  marvell  where  your  Hodge  is,  and  my  man. 

M.  Geur.    I,  and  our  wives ;  we  cannot  meet  with  them. 
Nor  with  the  boye,  nor  Mall,  nor  Franke,  nor  Phillip, 
Nor  yet  with  Coomes,  and  yet  we  nere  stood  still. 
Well,  I  am  very  angry  with  my  wife, 

And  she  shall  finde  I  am  not  pleasd  with  her,  i< 

If  we  meete  ncrc  so  soone :  but  tis  my  hope.^ 
She  hath  had  as  blind  a  journey  ont*  as  we  ; 
Pray  God,  she  have,  and  worse,  if  worse  may  be ! 

M.  Bar,   This  is  but  short  liv'de  envie,*  maister  Goursey : 
But,  come,  what  say  yee  to  my  poUicie  }^  \[ 

M.  Gau.    I  faith,  tis  good,  and  we  will  praSisc  it ; 
But,  sir,  it  must  be  handeled  cunningly, 
Or  all  is  mard ;  our  wives  have  subtill  heads. 
And  they  will  soone  perceive  a  drift  devise. 
Enter  Sm  Raphe  Smith. 

Raph.   So  ho !  3< 

M.  Gtur.   So  ho ! 

■  From  die  'canny  greoie'    (■«  Sc,   fiii..  end)   hiring  lent  Nichola  ind  the  torcli  (. 
rwn.      E.  nuicakeiily  induda  this  in  the  prcvioui  Kene. 

■Qtn,  taf.  *Qi,  'out.'  *^ie.  ■  The  thim  funelof  Sc.  xir.  1.  115 
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Raph.    Whose  there  ? 

M.  Bar.    Heers  on  [e]  or  two. 

Raph.    Is  Will  there  f 

M.  Bar.    No.      Phillip  ?  25 

M.  Gour.    Franke  ? 

Raph.    No,  no. — 
Was  ever  man  deluded  thus  like  me  ? 
I  thinke  some  spirit  leads  me  thus  atnisse. 

As  I  have  often  heard  that  some  have  bin  30 

Thus  in  the  nights. 

But  yet  this  mases  me ;  where  ere  I  come, 
Some  askes  me  still  for  Franks  or  Phillip, 
And  none  of  them  can  tell  me  where  Will  is.  [Aiidt-I 

Wtl.   So  ho!   \  3S 

Phil.    So  ho!    |_      .  ,,      ... 

HUg.  So  ho! [^*<^^^^  «"'*"■ 

Boy.   So  ho !    j 

Rap.    Sownes,  now  I  heerc  foure  hollo  at  the  least ! 
One  had  a  little  voice  ^  then  thats  the  wench  40 

My  man  hath  lost :  well,  I  will  answer  all.  \Jtiit.\ 

So  ho! 

\_Enier  Hodce.] 

Hodg.    Whope,  whope ! 

Raph.   Whose  there?     WUl?  44 

Hod.  No,  sir ;  honest  Hodge :  but,  I  pray  yee,  sir,  did  yee  not 
meete  with  a  boye  with  a  torche  ?  be  is  runne  away  from  me,  a 
plague  on  him ! 

Raph.    Hey  day,  from  Frankc  and  Phillip  to  a  torche. 
And  to  a  boye  !  nay,  sownes,  then,  hap  as  twill,  \^Aiiit.\ 

\Exeunt  Sir  Raph  and  Hodgb  itvtT*li)\ 

M,  Gout.   Who  goes  there  ?  ^  50 

lEmtr  Will.] 
Wll.    Gesse  heerc. 
M.  Bar.    Phillip.? 

Wd.  Phillip !  no,  faith  1  my  names  Will,  —  ill  will,  for  I  w» 
never  worse :  I  was  even  now  with  him,  and  might  have  been  still, 
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but  that  I  fell  into  a  ditch  and  lost  him,  and  now  I  am  going  up 
and  downe  to  seeke  him.  56 

M.  Ger.    What  wouldst  thou  do  with  him  f 

ffil.    Why,  I  would  have  him  go  with  me  to  my  maistera. 

M.  Geu.    Whose  thy  maistcr  * 

JVil.  Why,  sir  Raphe  Smith;  and  thcther  he  promist  me  he 
would  come ;  if  he  keepe  his  wordc,  so  tis.  61 

M.  Ba.    What  was  he'  doing  when  thou  first  found*  him  } 

ff^ii.  Why,  he  holloed  for  one  Francis,  and  Francis  hollod  for 
him ;  I  hallod  for  my  maistcr,  and  my  maister  for  me^  but  we  mist 
still,  meeting  contrary,  Phillip  and  Francis  with  me  and  my  maister, 
and  I  and  my  maister  with  Philip  and  Franke.  66 

Jlf.  Gcu.    Why,  wherefore  is  sir  Raphe  so  late  abroade  ? 

Pt^il.  Why,  he  ment  to  kill  a  buck,  —  He  say  so  to  save  his 
honcstie,  but  my  Nan  was  his  marke  \_jtsidr\  —  and  when'  he  sent 
me  for  his  bow,  and  when  I  came,  I  hollod  for  him;  but  I  never 
saw  such  luck  to  misse  him,  it  hath  almost  made  me  mad.  71 

M,  Bar.    Well,  stay  with  us ;  perhaps  sir  Raphe  and  he 
Will  come  anon  :  harke  1  I  do  heere  one  hollo. 

Eater  Philup  [/raw  the  fieUi.'] 

Phil,    Is  this  broad  waking  in  a  winters  night  ? 
I  am  broad  walking  in  a  winters  night, —  75 

Broad  indeed,  because  I  am  abroad,  — 
But  these  broad  fields  methinks  are  not  so  broad 
That  they  may  kcepe  me  foorth  of  narrow  ditchet. 
Heers  a  hard  world  ! 

For  I  can  hardly  keep  myself  upright  in  it :  80 

I  am  marvellous  dutifuU  —  but,  so  ho! 

IVil.    So  ho ! 

Phil.    Whose  there? 

mi.    Hceres  Will. 

i%.   What,  Will!  how  scapst  thou f  85 

Wil.   What,  sir? 

/%.  Nay,  not  hanging,  but  drowning :  wert  thou  in  a  pond  or  a 
ditchc  ? 

'Scfi*-    &<'■•'  *tM.,'knuiK.'  *  Edi.  oiiue. 
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Wtl.   A  pestilence  on  it !  ist  you,  Phillip  ?  no,  faith,  I  was  but 
duny  a  little :  but  hccrcs  one  or  two  askt  for  ycc.  90 

Phil.    Who  be  they,  man  ? 

M.  Bar.    Philip,  tls  I  and  tnaister  Gourgey, 

Phi,    Father,  O  father,  I  have  heard  them  say 
The  dayes  of  ignorance  are  past  and  done ; 

But  I  am  sure  the  nights  of  ignorance  95 

Are  not  yet  past,  for  this  is  one  of  them. 
But  wheres  my  sister } 

M.  Bar.    Why,  we  cannot  tell. 

Ph.    Wheres  Francis  ? 

M.  Gour.    Neither  saw  we  him.  lOO 

/%(■-   Why,  this  is  fine. 
What,  neither  he  nor  I,  nor  she  nor  you. 
Nor  I  nor  she,  nor  you  and  I,  till '  now. 
Can  meet,  could  meet,  or  nere,  I  thinke,  shall  meete ! 
Cal  ye  this  woing?  no,  tis  Christmas  sport  105 

Of  Hob  man  blind  :  >  all  blind,  all  seek  to  catch, 
All  misse,  —  but  who  comes  heere  ? ' 

Enter  Frahke  anJ  bii  Boye  [»//^  tarcH] . 

Fra.    O,  have  I  catcht  yce,  sir  \  it  was  your  dooing 
That  made  me  have  this  pretty  daunce  to  night ; 
Had  not  you  spoake,  my  mother  had  not  scard  me  :  1 10 

But  I  will  swinge  ye  for  it. 

Phil.    Keepe  the  kings  peace ! 

Fran.    How  !  art  thou  become  a  constable  ? 
Why,  Phillip,  where  hast  thou  bin  all  this  while  f 

Ph.   Why,  where  you  were  not :  but,  I  pray,  whers  my  sister? 

Fran.    Why,  man,  I  saw  her  not;  but  I  have  sought  her       ir6 
As  I  should  seeke 

Phil.    A  needle,  have  yec  not  ? 
Why,  you,  man,  are  the  needle  that  she  seekes 
To  worke  withall.     Well,  Francis,  do  you  heere?  iio 
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You  must  not  answers  so,  that  you  have  sought  her; 
But  have  yee  found  her  \   faith,  and  if  you  have, 
God  give  yee  joy  of  that  ye  found  with  her  ! 

Fra^    I  saw  her  not :   how  could  I  ftnde  her  \ 

M.  Geu.    Why,  could  yee  misse  from  maister  Barnses  houae 
Unto  his  cunnyberry  ?  ia6 

Fran.   Whether  I  could  or  no,  father,  I  did. 

i%i/.  Father,  I  did !  well,  Franke,  wilt  thou  beleeve  me, 
Thou  dost  not  know  how  much  this  same  doth  greeve  me  : 
Shall  it  be  said  thou  mist  so  plainc  a  way,  130 

When  as  so  faire  a  wcnche  did  for  thee  suy  ? 

Fra.    Sownes,  man ! 

Phi.    Sownes,  man  !  and  if  thou  hadst  bin  blinde, 
The  cunny-borow  thou  needst  must  finde. 

I  tell  thee,  Francis,  had  it  bin  my  case,  135 

And  I  had  bin  a  woer  in  thy  place, 
I  would  have  laide  my  head  unto  the  ground. 
And  sented  out  my  wenches  way,  like  a  hound  j 
I  would  have  crept  upon  my  knees  all  night, 

And  have  made  the  flint  stones  linckes  to  give  me  light.  140 

Nay,  man,  I  would 

Fran.    Good  Lord,  what  you  would  doe ! 
Well,  we  shall  see  one  day  how  you  can  woe. 

J/.  Got.  Come,  come,  we  see  that  we  have  all  bin  crost; 
Therefore  lets  go,  and  seeke  them  we  have  lost.  Exeunt. 


[Scene  Thirteenth.     The  Same}} 
Enter  Mal. 
\Maf\ .    Am  I  alone  f  doth  not  my  mother  come } 
Her  torch  I  sec  not,  which  I  well  might  sec. 
If  any  way  she  were  comming  toward  me: 
Why,  then,  belike  shces  gone  some  other  way ; 
And  may  she  go  till  I  bid  her  turne  !  5 

*E.  mica  thji  'Act  t.,  Sc.  i.   In  ibt  FiilJt' ;  but  Sir  Riph  fnqiKnN  the  grore,  ind 
Mall  takci  it  in  her  flight  aoiNt  the  fiddt  Iraai  the  cunn]'  grttat. 
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Farre  shall  her  vizy  be  then,  and  little  faire. 

For  she  hath  hindered  me  of  my  good  tume  ( 

God  send  her  wet  and  wearie  ere  she  turae  I 

I  liad  beenc  at  Oxenford,  and  to  morrow 

Have  bcene  release  from  all  my  maidens  sorrow,  ic 

And  tasted  joy,  had  not  my  mother  bin ; 

God,  I  beseech  thee,  make  it  her  worst  sinnc ! 

How  many  maides  this  night  lyes  in  their  beds, 

And  dreame  that  they  have  lost  their  maidenheads ! 

Such  dreames,  such  slumbers  I  had  tofo]  enjoyde,  ij 

If  waking  mallice  had  not  them  destroide. 

A  starved  man  with  double  death  doth  dye. 

To  have  the  meate  might  save  him  in  his  eye. 

And  may  not  have  it:  so  am  I  tormented, 

Xo  starve  for  joy  I  see,  yet  am  prevented.  10 

Well,  Franke,  although  thou  woedst  and  quickly  wonne, 

Yet  shall  my  love  to  thee  be  never  done  j 

lie  run  through  hedge  and  ditch,  through  brakes  and  briers, 

To  come  to  thee,  sole  lord  of  my  desires  : 

Short  woing  is  the  best,  an  hourc,  not  ycares,  ij 

For  long  debating  love  is  full  of  fcares. 

But,  hearke  !  I  heare  one  tread.     O,  wcrt  my  brother, 

Or  Franke,  or  any  man,  but  not  my  mother  I 

lEnter  Sm  Raph  SMrm  fram  the  fitUs.'] 

S.  Rap.    O,  when  will  this  same  yeare  of  n^ht  have  end  ? 
Long  lookt  for  daies  sunnc,  when  wilt  thou  ascend  f  3c 

Let  not  this  theefe  friend,  misty  vale'  of  night, 
Incroach  on  day,  and  shadow  thy  faire  light. 
Whilst  thou  com'st  tardy  from  thy  Thetes  bed. 
Blushing  foorth,  golden  haire  and  glorious  red; 
O,  stay  not  long,  bright  lanthorne  of  the  day,  35 

To  light  my  mist  way"  fcetc  to  my  right  way! 

Mali.    It  is  a  man,  his  big  voice  tels  me  SO, 
Much  am  I  not  acquainted  with  it  tho ; 
And  yet  mine  eare,  sounds  tnie  distinguisher. 
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Boycs  1  that  I  have  been  more  familiar  40 

With  it  then  now  I  am  :  well,  I  doe  judge, 

It  is  not  envies  fellon,  not  of  grudge  ^i 

Therefore  He  plead  acquaintance,  hyer  his  guiding. 

And  buy  of  him  gome  place  of  close  abiding, 

Till  that  my  mothers  mallice  be  expired,  45 

And  wc  may  joy-  in  that  is  long  desired  \Aside\.  — 

Whose  there  ? 

Ra,  Are  ye  a  maided  —  No  question  this  is  she 
My  man  doth  misse :  faith,  since  she  lights  on  me, 
I  doe  not  meane  till  day  to  let  her  goe ;  50 

For  what"  she  is  my  mans  love  I  will  know  \Asiie\.  — 

Harke  ye,  mayde,  if  mayde,  are  ye  so  light 
That  you  can  see  to  wander  in  the  night? 

Mai.    Harke  ye,  true  man,  if  true,  I  tell  you,  noi 
I  cannot  sec  at  all  which  way  I  goe.  55 

Ra.    Fayre  mayde,  ist  so  ?  say,  had  ye  ncre  a  fall  ? 

Mai.    Fayre  man,  not  so ;  no,  I  had  none  at  all. 

Ra.    Could  you  not  stumble  on  one  man,  I  pray  f 

Mai.    No,  no  such  blocke  till  now  came  in  my  way. 

Ra.    Am  I  that  blocke,  sweete  tripe  t  then,  f^l  and  try.  60 

Ma.    The  grounds  too  hard  a  feather-bed  ;   not  I. 

Ra.    Why,  how  and  you  had  met  with  such  a  stumpe  ? 

Mai.   Why,  if  he  had  been  your  height,  I  meant  to  jumpe. 

Ra.    Are  ye  so  nimble  \ 

Mai.    Nimble  as  a  doe.  65 

Ra.    Backt  in  a  pyc. 

Mai.    Of  ye. 

Ra.    Good  meate  ye  know. 

Mall.    Ye  hunt  sometimes  ? 

Ra.    I  do.  70 

Mai.    What  take  ye  f 

Ra.    Deare. 

Mall.    You'l  nere  strike  rascall*  ? 

I  (I  uppoK)  Buoyt      Dyce. 
*  So  Qta.      D^. :  qr.  ■  fellow  > '      H,  la 
(ruilgt. "  *  So  QtM.  =  ' 

4  I  ita  Ian  ud  ooE  of  kuod.      Hfot. 
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Ra.   Yes,  when  ye  are  there. 

Mttl.    Will  ye  strike  me  ?  75 

Raf.   Yes :  will  ye  strike  j^ine  ?  ^ 

Mall,    No,  sir ;  it  fits  not  maides  to  fight  with  men, 

Ra.    I  wonder,  wench,  how  I  thy  name  might  know. 

Mall.   Why,  you  may  (inde  it,  sir,  in  the  Christcrosse  row. 

Rap,    Be  my  schoolemistresse,  teach  me  how  to  gpell  it.  80 

Mall.    No,  faith,  I  care  not  greatly  if  I  tell  it; 
My  name  is  Maiie  Barnes. 

Ra.    How,  wench?  Mall  Barnes! 

Mai.   The  verie  same. 

Raf.   Why,  this  is  strange.  85 

Mai.    I  pray,  sir,  whats  your'  name? 

Raph.   Why,  sir  Raph  Smith  doth  wonder,  wench,  at  this  \ 
Why,  whats  the  cause  thou  art  abroad  so  late  ? 

Mai.    What,  sir  Raph  Smith  !   nay,  then,  I  will  disclose 
All  the  hole  cause  to  him,  in  him  repose  90 

My  hopes,  my  love :  God  him,  I  hope,  did  send 
Our  loves  and  both  our  mothers  hates  to  end.  \^4siie\. — 

Gentle  sir  Raph,  if  you  my  blush  might  see. 
You  then  would  say  I  am  ashamed  to  be 

Found,  like  a  wandring  stray,  by  such  a  knight,  95 

So  farrc  from  home  at  such  a  time  of  night : 
But  my  excuse  is  good ;  love  first  by  fate 
Is  crost,  controulde,^  and  sundered  by  fell  hate. 
Franke  Goursey  is  my  love,  and  he  loves  me; 

But  both  our  mothers  hate  and  disagree;  lOO 

Our  fathers  like  the  match  and  wish  it  don ;  . 
And  so  it  had,  had  not  our  mothers  come ; 
To  Oxford  we  concluded  both  to  go ; 
Going  to  meetc,  they  came ;  we  parted  so ; 

My  mother  followed  me,  but  I  ran  fast,  105 

Thinking  who  went  from  hate  had  need  make  hast ; 
Take  me  she  cannot,  though  she  still  persue: 
But  now,  sweet  knight,  I  do  repose  on  you ; 
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Be  you  my  orator  and  plead  my  right,' 

And  get  me  one  good  day  for  this  bad  night.  IIO 

Ra.    Alas,  good  heart,  I  pitty  thy  hard  hap ! 
And  lie  employ  all  that  I  may  for  thee. 
Fraoke  Goursey,  wench  !  I  do  commend  thy  choyse : 
Now  I  remember  I  met  one  Francis, 

As  I  did  secke  my  man,  —  then,  that  was  he, —  115 

And  Philip  too,  —  belike  that  was  thy  brother: 
Why,  now  I  find  how  I  did  loose  myself, 
And  wander  ^  up  and  down',  mistaking  so. 
Give  me  thy  hand,  Mall :  I  will  never  leave 

Till  I  have  made  your  mothers  friends  againe,  120 

And  purchast  to  ye  both  your  hearts  delight. 
And  for  this  same  one  bad  many  a  good  night. 
Twill  not  be  long  ere  that  Aurora  will, 
Deckt  in  the  glory  of  a  goldon  sunne, 

Open  the  christall  windowes  of  the  east,  125 

To  make  the  earth  enamourde  of  her  ^  face. 
When  we  shall  have  cleare  light  to  see  our  way : 
Come  i  night  being  done,  expe<^  a  happy  day.  Exeuai. 

[Scene  Fourteenth,     A  Hillside  in  the  Fields.''] 
Enter  Mistbeme  Barnes  [wilb  lercb']. 

Mis.  Ba.    O,  what  a  race  this  peevish  girle  hath  led  me ! 
How  fast  I  ran,  and  now  how  weary  I  am  ! 
I  am  so  out  of  breath  I  scarce  can  speake,  — 
What  shall  I  doe?  —  and  cannot  overtake  her. 
It  is*  late  and  darke,  and  I  am  far  from  home:  5 

May  there  not  theeves  lye  watching  heere  about. 
Intending  mischiefe  unto  them  they  mecte  } 
There  may ;  and  I  am  much  afFraydc  of  them. 
Being  alone  without  all  company, 

I  doe  repent  me  of  my  coming  foorth^  10 

And  yet  I  do  not,  —  they  had  else  beene  married, 

*  E.  includo  with  pncaluig  KOic^ 

•  Dy.,  '  "Ht.' 
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And  that  I  would  not  for  ten  times  more  labour. 

But  what  a  winter  of  colde  fearc  I  thole,' 

Freecing  my  heart,  least  danger  should  betide  me ! 

What  shal  I  do  to  purchase  company  f  15 

I  heare  some  hollow  here  about  the  fields : 

Then  here  lie  set  my  torch  upon  this  hill, 

Whose  light  shall  beacon-like  condud  them  to  it ; 

They  that  have  lost  theyr  way,  seeing  a  light. 

For  it  may  be  scene  farre  off  in  the  night,  1^ 

Will  come  to  it.     Well,  here  lie  lye  vnsecnc,* 

And  looke  who  comes,  and  chusc  my  company  : 

Perhaps  my  daughter  may  first  come  to  it,  [^Rttires  t»  m  siit.'\ 

\_EnUr  MisTREsiE  Godksey.] 

Mi.  Gtur.    Where  am  I  now  ?  nay,  where  was  I  even  now  ? 

Nor  now,  nor  then,  nor  where  I  shall  be,  know  I.  25 

I  thinkc  1  am  going  home :  I  may  as  well 

Be'  going  from  home;  tis  so  very  darke, 

I  cannot  see  how  to  direct  a  step. 

I  lost  my  man,  pursuing  of  my  sonne ; 

My  Sonne  escapt  me  too  :  now,  all  alone,  30 

I  am  enforst^  to  wander  up  and  d^wne. 

Barnses  wife's  abroad  :  pray  God,  that  she 

May  have  as  good  a  dauncc,  nay,  ten  times  worse! 

Oh,  but  I  fearc  she  hath  not ;  she  hath  light 

To  see  her  way,     O,  that  some'  bridge  would  brcake,  3S 

That  she  might  fall  into  some  deep  digd  ditch. 

And  cychcr  breake  her  bones  or  drowne  her  selfe ! 

I  would  these  mischiefes  I  could  wish  to  her 

Might  light  on  her  !  —  but,  soft ;  I  see  a  light : 

I  will  go  nccrc  ;   tis  comfortable,  40 

After  this  nights  sad  spirits  dulling'  darknes. 

How  now  f  what,  is  it  set  to  keep  it  selfe  t 

Mil.  Bar.    A  plague  ont,  is  she  there?  [^/ir.] 

Mil,  Gou.    O,  how  it  cheares  and  quickens  up  my  thoughts ! 

>  So  D]i.,  oc.,  i.t.  Hiflcr.      Qti»,,  mil,  *  Q  <•  Bii^.  *  fi  >■  »■'■ 
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Mh.  Bar.    O,  that  it  were  the  besselJskics  fell  eye,  45 

To  poyson  thee!  [Adde'l 

Mi.  Gou.   I  care  not  if  I  take  it,  — 
Sure  none  is  here  to  hinder  me, — 
And  light  me  home. 

Afi.  Bar.   I  had  rather  she  were  hangd  50 

Then  I  should  set  it  there  to  doe  her  good.  [Jsi<le.'\ 

Mis.  Ga.    I  faith,  I  will. 

Mi.  Ba.    I  faith,  you  shall  not,  mistresse ; 
lie  venter  a  burnt  finger  but  He  have  it.  \^Jiitie.'\ 

Mi.  Gau.   Yet  Barnses  wife  would  chafe,  if  that  she  knew       55 
That  I  had  this  good  lucke  to  get  a  light. 

Mi.  Ba.    And  so  she  doth  ;  but  praise  your'  luckc  at  parting. 

Mi.  Ga.    O,  that  it  were*  her  light,  good  faith,  that  she 
Might  darkling  waike  about  as  well  as  1! 

Mi.  Ba.    O,  how  this  mads  me,  that  she  hath  her  wish !    [^j/siJe.'] 

Mi.  Ga.    How  I  would  laugh  to  see  her  trot  about !  61 

Mi.  Bar.   Oh,  I  could  cry  for  anger  and  for  rage !  ^Aiidi.'\ 

Mi.  Ga.    But  who  should  set  it  here,  I  marvel,  a  Gods  name. 

Mi.  Bar.    One  that  will  hav'tc  from  you,  in  the  devils  name. 

lAsUe.-\ 

Mi.  Ga,    He  lay  my  life  that  it  was  Barnses  Sonne.  65 

Mi.  Ba.    No,  forsooth,  it  was  Barnses  wife. 

[AJvandng  t»  itixt  tarri.'] 

Mi.  Gau.   A  plague  upon  her,  how  she  made  me  start !     [^Jride]. — 
Mistresse,  let  go  the  torch,  [r^O"  'fuggk/er  */.] 

Mis,  Bar,    No,  but  I  will  not. 

Mis.  Gau.   He  thrust  it  in  thy  face,  then.  70 

Mi.  Bar.    But  you  shall  not, 

Ml.  Gau.   Let  go,  I  say. 

Mi.  Ba,    Let  you  go,  for  tis  mine. 

Mil,  Ga.    But  my  possession  saies,  it  is  none  of  thine. 

Mi,  Bar.    Nay,  I  have  holde  too.  75 

Mi.  Gau.   Well,  let  go  thy  hold,^  or  I  will  spurn  thee. 

Mi.  Bar.    Do ;  I  can  spume  thee  too. 

^SoQi.     Qiijnu.  *Qi,fsHH.  *  ElU.  diTide  One  btn. 
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Mi.  Go.  Canst  thou  > 
Mi.  Ba.    I,  that  I  can. 

Enter  Maitgr  Gouutr  *bJ  Bakru. 

M.  Giu.   Why,  how  now,  woman  ?  ^  how  unlike  to  women     80 
Are  ye  both  now !  come,  part,  come,  part,  I  say. 

M.  Ba.   Why,  what  immodesty  is'  this  in  you ! 
Come,  pan,  I  say ;  fie,  fie. 

Mi.  Ba.    Fie,  fie !  I  say,  she  shall  not  have  my  torch. — 
Give  me  thy  torch,  boy:  —  I  will  run  a  tilt,  85 

And  burne  out  both  her  eyes  in  my  encounter. 

Mi.  Ga.   Give  roome,  and  lets  have  this  hot  cario'e.* 

M.  Go,    I  say,  ye  shall  not :  wife,  go  (o,  tame  your  thoi^hts 
That  are  so  mad  with  fury. 

M.  Ba.   And,  sweet  wife,  90 

Temper  your  rage  with  patience ;  do  not  be 
Subject  so  much  to  such  misgovcrnment. 

Mi,  Bar.    Shal  I  not,  sir,  when  such  a  strumpet  wrongs  me  * 

M.  Go.    How,  strumpet,  mistris  Barnes !  nay,  I  pray,  harke  ye : 
I  oft  indeed  have  heard  you  call  her  so,  95 

And  I  have  thought  upon  it,  why  ye  should 
Twit  her  with  name  of  strumpet ;  do  you  know 
Any  hurt  by  her,  that  you  terme  her  so  ? 

M.  Ba.    No,  on  my  life ;  rage  onely  makes  her  say  so. 

M.  Ga.  [with  pritended  tuspimtt\.    But  I   would  know  whence 
this  same  rage  should  come;  lOO 

Whers  smoke,  theres  fire^,  and  my  heart  misgives 
My  wives  intemperance  hath  got  that  name;  — 
And,  mistresse  Barnes,  I  doubt  and  shtewdly  *  doubt, 
And  some  great  cause  begets  this  doubt  in  me. 
Your  husband  and  my  wife  doth  wrong  us  both.  105 

M.  Ba.  \with  aisumtd  indignation'].    How!    thinke  ye  so?  nay, 
master  Goursey,  then, 
You  run  in  debt  to  my  opinion. 
Because  you  pay  not  such  advised  wisedome 
As  I  thinke  due  unto  my  good  conceit. 
■  So  Q  1.     Edi.,  'wonwa.'         *  Q  a,  ''■  '  H^^i  <«""'■         *  Q  ■>  'ikDwd^.' 
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M.  Go.  \/ingrily\ .   Then  stil)  I  feare  I  "shall  your  debter  proove. 

[M.  Bar.'\.^   Then  I  arrest  you  in  the  name  of  love j 
Not  bale,  but  present  answere  to  my  plea ;  1 1 2 

And  in  the  court  of  reason  we  will  try 
If  that  good  thoughts  should  belecve  jelousie. 

[Tbtj  make  as  if  tbty  weri  figbiing.'\ 
[E»ier  Phillip,  Prank,  Cooita,  W^.] 

I^il.   Why,  looke  you,  mother,  this  is  long  of  you.  —  115 

For  Gods  sake,  father,  harke !  why,  these  efie^s 
Come  still  from  womens  malice :  pan,  1  pray.  — 
Comes,  Wil,  and  Hodge,  come  all,  and  helpe  us  part  them  !  — 

[Tbej  try  te  fart  the  nmhalaais. 
Father,  but  hearc  mc  spcakc  one  wora,  no  more. 

Frank*.    Father,  but  heare  me'  spcake,  then  use  your  will,     120 

/%//.    Crie  peace  betweene  ye  for  a  little  while. 

Mi.    Gfu.    [pu/liitg  her  husband  aff^.    Good  husband,  heare  him 
spcake. 

Mis.  Bar.  [pulling  at  ^Tij ,    Good  husband,  heare  him. 

Caom.  [pulling  at  Goursey]  .  Maister,  heare  him  speake ;  hees  a 
good  wise  young  stripling  for  his  yeeres,  I  tell  ye,  and  perhaps  may 
spcakc  wiser  then  an  elder  body  ;  therefore  heare  him.  1 26 

Hwl.  Master,  heare,  and  make  an  end ;  you  may  kil  one  another 
in  jest,  and  be  hanged  in  earnest.  [He parti  tbem.'] 

M.    Go.    Come,   let    us   hcarc   him,  —  Then,   speake   quickly, 
Phillip.  129 

M.  Ba.    Thou  shouldst  have  done  ere  this ;  speak,  Phil,  speak. 

Mis.  Bar.   O  Lord,  whu  haste  you  make  to  hurt  your  selves !  — 
Good  Phillip,  use  some  good  perswasions 
To  make  them  friends. 

Phi.    Yes,  lie  doe  what  I  can.  — 
Father,  and  master  Goursey,  both  attend.  I35 

It  is  presumption  in  so  young  a  man 
To  teach  where  he  might  iearne,  or  [to]  '  dered 

1  Sd  Dyce.  Qt«-  )■■(<>  ■"  Gouney.  Ptrhapt  Bima  bjn  bit  buul  on  Goonej  wbo  •hika 
hoff.     A  KuiHc  ippan  (0  cnne  t  cf.  11.  i£i-i6]. 

*  So  Q  1.     Bur  Q  I,  ■  him,'  whkh  Dy.,  etc.,  for  no  nilScient  kmrd  pRfir. 
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Where  he  hath  had  direction ;  but  in  duety 

He  may  pcrswade  as  long  as  his  perswase 

Is  backt  with  reason  and  a  rightfull  sute,  140 

Phisickes  first  rule  is  this,  as  I  have  learned, 

Kill  the  effect  by  cutting  of  the  cause :  * 

The  same  effects  of  rufiin  outrages 

Comes  by  the  cause  of  mallice  in  your  wives ; 

Had  not  they  two  bin  foes,  you  had  bin  friends,  145 

And  we  had  bin  at  home,  and  this  same  war 

In  peaceful)  sleep  had  nere  bin  dreamt  upon. — 

Mother,  and  mistresse  Gourgey,  to  make  them  friends. 

Is  to  be  friends  your  selves :  you  are  the  cause, 

And  these  effects  proceed,  you  know,  from  you ;  150 

Your  hates  give  life  unto  these  killing  strifes, 

But  dye  and  if  that  envy  dye  in  you.  — 

[Tbefilbtri  make  as  if  te  renew  the  ttmitl.'] 
Fathers,  yet  stay.  —  O,  speake !  —  O,  stay  a  while !  —  ^Tbej  Jesiit.'] 
Francis,  perswade  thy  mother.  —  Maister  Goursey, 
If  that  my  mother  will  resolve'  your  minde^  155 

That  tis  but  mcere  suspect,  not  common  proofe, 
And  if  my  father  sweares  hees  innocent. 
As  I  durst  pawne  my  soule  with  him  he  is, 
And  if  your  wife  vow  truth  and  constancy. 
Will  you  be  then  perswaded  ?  160 

J/.  Gau.    Phillip,  if  thy  father  will  remit 
The  wounds  I  gave  him,  and  if  these  conditions 
May  be  performde,  I  bannish  all  my  wrath. 

M.  Bar.    And  if  thy  mother  will  but  cleere  me,  Phillip, 
As  I  am  ready  to  protest  I  am,  165 

Then  master  Goursey  is  my  friend  againe. . 

Phi.    Harke,  mother;  now  you  heare  that  your  desires 
May  be  accomplished ;  they  will  both  be  friends. 
If  you'I  performe  these  easie  *  articles. 

Afi.  Ba.    Shall  I  be  friends  with  such  an  enemy  i  1 70 

FbiL   What  say  you  unto  my  perswase  ? 

Mi.  Ba.    I  say  shees  my  deadly  enemie. 

'  Cf.  F.S.,  Tui,  7J.        »  omTince.        '  So  Dy.   QtM.,  mioila.     •  So  g  1,     g  1  onit*. 
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Phil.    I,  but  she  will  be  your  friend,  if  you  revolt.' 

Mi.  Ba.   The  words  I  said  !  what,  shall  I  eate  a  truth  ? 

i%/.    Why,  harlce  yc,  mother.  _  175 

Fra.    Mother,  what  say  you  ? 

Mil.  Go.   Why,  this  1  say,  she  slaundercd  my  good  name. 

Fra.    But  if  she  now  dcnie  it,  tis  no  defame. 

Mi.  Gt.    What,  shall  I  thinkc  her  hate  will  yecld  so  much  ? 

Fra.    Why,  doubt  it  not;  her  spirit  may  be  such.  180 

M.  Ga.  [Impnireiit  for  the  rectHdliathn.']    Why,  will  it  be  f 

Phi,    Yet  Stay,  I  have  some  hope. 
Mother,  why,  mother,  why,  heare  ye.* 
Give  me  your  hand ;  it  is  no  more  but  thus ; 

Tis  easie  labour  to  shake  hands  with  her:  1 85 

A^  little  breath  is  spent  in  speaking  of  faire  words. 
When  wrath  hath  violent  deliveries.* 

M.  Bar,    What,  shall  we  be  resolved  ?    [As  if  to  ream  tie  /my."} 

Mi.  Bar.    O  husband,  stay  !  —  [Stepping  ietweea  tbem.\ 

Stay,  maister  Goursey :  though  your  wife  doth  hate  mc,  190 

And  beares  unto  me  mallicc  infinite 
■   And  endlesse,  yet  I  virill  respect  your  safeties ; 
I  would  not  have  you  perish  by  our  meanes : 
I  must  confesse  that  onely  suspe£t. 
And  no  proofc  els,  hath  fed  my  hate  to  her.  195 

Mi.  Gtur.    And,  husband,  I  protest  by  heaven  and  earth 
That  her  suspect  is  causles  and  unjust, 
And  that  I  nere  had  such  a  vilde  intent; 
Harme  she  imaginde,  where  as  none  was  mcnt. 

i%(/.    Loe,  sir,  what  would  yee  more  ?  200 

M.  Bar.    Yes,  Phillip,  this ; 
That  I  conBrme  him  in  my  innocence 
By  this  large  universe. 

M.  Gaur.  [with  ibmi  of  continued  imfalienee.']    By  that  I  iweare. 
He  credit  none  of  you,  until  I  heere  205 

Friendship  concluded  straight  betweene  them  two : 

>  Qj.,  lETokc    Cf.  F.  B.,  liu.  144,  a.  ■  Dycc  thtnki  •omethint  hu  drapt  out  ben 

*  Ought  prolaUy  Co  be  omined.      Dycc. 

*  So  Q  ij  wtiicb  it  juK  u  inteUifibteu  the  'delivcrie'  af  Q  i  and  Eda. 
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If  I  sec  that  they  willingly  will  doe, 
Then  lie  imagine  all  suspition  ends ; 
I  may  be  then  assured,  they  being  friends. 

Phil.    Mother,  make  full  my  wish,  and  be  it  *o,  210 

Mi.  Bar.    What,  shall  I  sue  for  friendship  to  my  foe  ? 

Phil.    No :  if  she  yeeld,  will  you  f 

Aft.  Ba.    It  may  be,  I. 

/%(■/.    Why,  this  is  well.     The  other  I  will  trie.  — 
Come,  mistrcsse  Goursey,  do  you  first  agree.  I15 

Mi.  Gtur.    What,  shall  I  yeeld  unt6  mine  encmie  ? 

Phi/.    Why,  if  she  will,  will  you  ? 

Aft.  Gau.    Perhaps  I  will. 

Phil.    Nay,  then,  I  iinde  this  goes  well  forward  stilt. 
Mother,  give  me  your  hand,  —  give  me  yours  to  [o] ;  120 

Be  not  so  loath ;  some  good  thing  I  must  do ; 
But  lay  your  torches  by,  I  like  not  them ; 
Come,  come,  deliver  them  unto  your  men : 
Give  me  your  hands.  —  So,  now,  sir,  heere  I  stand, 
Holding  two  angrie  women  in  my  hand :  225 

And  I  must  please  them  both ;  I  could  please  tone,* 
But  it  is  hard  when  there  is  two  to  one, 
Especially  of  women  -,  but  tis  so, 
They  shall  be  pleasd  whether  they  will  or  no.  — 
Which  will  come  first  i  what,  both  give  back  !  ha,  neither!       230 
Why^  then,  yond  may  helpe  that  come  both  together.' 
So,  stand  still,  stand'  but  a  little  while. 
And  see  how  I  your  angers  will  beguile. 
Well,  yet  there  is  no  hurt ;  why,  then,  let  me 

Joyne  these  two  hands,  and  see  how  theil  agree:      [Tbej  iisi.']    235 
Peace,  peace !  they  crie }  looke  how  they  friendly  kisse  ! 
Well,  all  this  while  there  is  no  harme  in  this : 
Are  not  these  two  twins  ?  twins  should  be  both  alike. 
If  tone  speakes  faire,  the  tother  should  not  strike : 
Jesus,  these  warriours  will  not  ofFer  blowes !  240 

•the  ooe. 

*  H.  utd  E.  change,  iuuuc«Miril]',  to  "  jrond  bdp  that  both  mtj  came  tofctha." 
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Why,  then,  tis  strange  that  you  two  should  be  foes. 

O,  yes,  youlc  say,  your  weapons  arc  your  tongues; 

Touch  hp  with  lip,  and  they  are  bound  from  wroi^s : 

Go  to,  itnbracc,  and  say,  if  you  be  friends. 

That  hecre  the  angric  womens  quarrels  ends.     [Tbej  tmiratt.'\  245 

Mi.  Gail.   Then  heere  it  ends,  if  mistres  Barnes  say  so. 

Afi.  Bar.    If  you  say,  I,  I  list  not  to  say,  no. 

Af.  Gou.    If  they  be  friends,  by  promise  we  agree. 

M.  Bar.    And  may  this  league  of  friendship  ever  be ! 

l%il.   What  saist  thou,  Franke  ?  doth  not  this  fall  out  well  ?  250 

Fran.    Yes,  if  my  Mall  were  hecre,  then  all  were  well. 

Enttr  Sia  Raphe  Smtth  mitb  Mall  [wAb  tunds  aiide\. 

■  Raph.   Yonder  they  be.  Mall :  stay,  stand  close,  and  stur  not, 
Untill  I  call.  —  God  save  yee,  gentlemen  ! 

M.  Bar.   What,  sir  Raph  Smith  !  you  are  a  welcome  man : 
We  wondred  when  wc  heard  you  were  abroad.  255 

Raph.    Why,  sir,  how  heanj  yec  that  I  was  abroad  I 

M.  Bar.    By  your  man. 

Raph.    My  man !  where  is  he } 

ma.    Heere. 

Raph.    O,  yee  arc  a  trustie  squire !  260 

Nic.   It  had  bin  better,  and  he  had  said>  a  sure  carde. 

Phil.    Why,  sir  ? 

Nic.    Because  it  is  the  praverbe. 

Phil.   Away,  yee  asse ! 

Nic.    An  asse  goes  a  foure  legs ;  I  go  of  two,  Christ  crosse.       265 

Ki.    Hold  your  tongue.  1 

Nic.    And  make  no  more  adoe. 

M.  Gnu.    Go  to,  no  more  adoe.  —  Gentle  sir  Raphe, 
Your  man  is  not  in  fault  for  missing  you. 
For  he  mistooke  by  us,  and  we  by  him.  270 

Raph.    And  I  by  you ;  which  now  I  well  perceive. 
But  tell  me,  gentlemen,  what  made  yee  all 
Be  from  your  beds  this  night,  and  why  thus  late 
Are  your  wives  walking  heere  about  the  fields : ' 
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Tis  strange  to  see  such  women  of  accoumpt  275 

Heere  \  but  1  gcsse  some  great  occasion. 

M.  Gtur.    Faith,  this  occasion,  sir:  women  will  jarre; 
And  jarre  they  did  to  day,  and  so  they  parted ; 
We  knowing  womcns  mallice  let  alone 

Will,  canker  like,  eate  farther  in  their  hearts,  280 

Did  sccke  a  sodaine  cure,  and  thus  it  was, — 
A  match  betweene  his  daughter  and  my  sonne: 
No  sooner  motioned  but  twas  agreed. 
And  they  no  sooner  saw  but  wooed  and  likte : 
Tbey  have  it  sought  to  crosse,  and  crossc  it  thus.  285 

Rap,    Fye,  mistresse  Barnes,  and  mistresse  Goursey  both ; 
The  greatest  sinne  wherein  your  soules  may  sinne, 
I  thinke,  is  this,  in  crossing  of  true  love : 
Let  me  perswade  yec. 

Mi.  Bar.   Sir,  we  are  perswaded,  290 

And  I  and  mistresse  Goursey  are  both  friends  { 
And,  if  my  daughter  were  but  found  againe. 
Who  now  is  missing,  she  had  my  consent 
To  be  disposd  ofF  to  her  owne  content. 

Raph.    I  do  rejoyce  that  what  I  thought  to  doe,  195 

Ere  I  begin,  I  finde  already  done : 
Why,  this  will  please  your  friends  at  Abington. — 
Franke,  if  thou  scekst  (hat  way,  there  thou  shalt  finde 
Her,  whom  I  holdc  the  comfort  of  thy  minde. 

Afa/L  [eom'mg  faruiard^.     He  shall  not  seeke   me}  I  will  seeke 
him  out,  300 

Since  of  my  mothers  graunt  I  need  not  doubt. 

Mi.  Bar.   Thy  mother  graunts,  my  girlc,  and  she  doth  pray 
To  send  unto  you  both  a  joyfull  day ! 

Hedg.  Nay,  mistresse  Barnes,  I  wish  her  better;  that  those  joy- 
full  dayes  may  be  turned  to  joyfull  nights.  305 

Coam.  Faith,  tis  a  pretty  wench,  and  tis  pitty  but  she  should 
have  him. 

Nich.  And,  mistresse  Mary,  when  yce  go  to  bed,  God  send  you 
good  rest,  and  a  peck  a  fleas  in  your  nest,  every  one  as  big  as 
Francis  I  310 
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Fhil.    Well  said,  wisdome :  God  send  thee  wise  children ! 

Nicb,    And  you  more  money, 

Phil.    I,  so  wish  I. 

Nich.    Twill  be  a  good  whileere  you  with  yourskin  full  of  ilct  holes. 

Fbil.    Fninlic,  harke  yc:  brother,  now  your  woings  doonc,     315 
The  next  thing  now  you  do  is  for  a  sonnc ; 
I  prithe,  for,  i  faith,  I  should  be  glad 
To  have  myselfe  caJd  nunckle,  and  thou  dad. — 
Welt,  sister,  if  that  Francis  play  the  man. 

My  mother  must  be  grandam,  and  you  mam.—  320 

To  it,  Francis,  —  to  it,  sister !  —  God  send  yee  joy ! 
Tis  tine  to  sing,  "  dansey,  my  owne  sweete  boye !  " 

Fto.    Well,  sir,  jest  on. 

Fhil.    Nay,  sir,^  do  you  jest  on. 

M.  Bar.   Well,  may  she  proovc  a  happy  wife  to  him !  325 

M.  Gou.   And  may  he  proovc  as  happy  unto  her ! 

Raph.   Well,  gentlemen,  good  hap  betide  them  both ! 
Since  twas  my  hap  thus  happily  to  mecte. 
To  be  a  witncsse  of  this  swcctc  contract, 

I  doe  rcjoycei  wherefore,  to  have  this  joy C  330 

Longer  present  with  me,  I  do  request 
That  all  of  you  will  be  my  promist  guests : 
This  long  nights  labour  dooth  desire  some  rest^ 
Besides  this  wished  end  ;  therefore,  I  pray. 

Let  me  deteine  yee  but  a  dinner  time:  335 

Tell  me,  I  pray,  shall  I  obtainc  so  much } 

M.  Bar.    Gentle  sir  Raphe,  your  courtesie  is  such 
As  may  impose  commaund  unto  us  all ; 
We  will  be  thankfull  boldc  at  your  request. 

Phil.    I  pray,  sir  Raph,  what  cbeerc  shall  we  have?  340 

S.  Raph.    I  ^ith,  countrie  fare,  mutton  and  veale. 
Perchance  a  ducke  or  goose. 

Afal.    Oh,  I  am  sick! 

All.    How  now,  Mall  ?  whats  the  matter  f 

Afal.    Father  and  mother,  if  you  needs  would  know,  345 

He  nam'd  a  goose,  which  is  my  stomacks  foe. 
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Phil.    Come,  come,  she  is  with  childc  of  some  od  jest, 
And  now  shees  siclce  till  that  she  bring  ^  it  foorth. 

Mai.    A  jest,  quoth  you !  well,  brother,  if  it  be, 
I  feare  twill  proove  an  earnest  unto  me.  —  350 

Goose,  said  ye,  sir  ?     Oh,  that  same  very  name 
Hath  in  it  much  variety  of  shame ! 
Of  all  the  birds  that  ever  yet  was  seene, 
I  would  not  have  them  graze  upon  this  greenei 
I  hope  they  will  not,  for  this  crop  is  poore,  355 

And  they  may  pasture  upon  greater  store : 
But  yet  tis  pittie  that  they  let  them  passe, 
And  like  a  common  bite  the  Muses  grasse. 
Yet  this  I  feare;  if  Frankc  and  I  should  kisse, 
Some  creeking  goose  would  chide  us  with  a  hisse:  360 

I  meane  not  that  goose  that  sings  it  knowes  not  what ; ' 
Tis  not  that  hisse  when  one  saics,  '  hist,  come  hither' ; 
Nor  that  same  hisse  that  setteth  dt^es  together} 
Nor  that  same  hisse  that  by  a  fire  doth  stand, 
And  hisseth  T.  or  F,*  upon  the  hand ;  365 

But  tis  a  hisse,  and  lie  unlace  my  cote, 
For  I  should  sound*  sure,  if  I  heard  that  note. 
And  then  '  greene  ginger  for  the  greene  goose '  criei. 
Serves  not  the  tume,  —  I  turn'd  the  white  of  eyes. 
The  rtta-salis^  yet  that  makes  me  live  370 

Is  favour^  that  these  gentlemen  may  give; 
But  if  they  be  displeased,  then  pleasde  am  I^ 
To  yeeld  my  selfe  a  hissing  death  to  dye : 
Yet  I  hope  heeres  none  consents  to  kill, 

But  kindly  take  the  favour  of  good  will.  375 

If  any  thing  be  in  the  pen  to  blame. 
Then  here  stand  I  to  blush  the  writers  shame : 
If  this  be  bad,  he  promises  a  better; 
Trust  him,  and  he  will  proove  a  right  true  d<l>ter.  [£««»/.] 

>  e  I, 'brings ■ 

*  A  lio^  which  rhymed  witli  thii  one,  hu  c 
with  'Sinp.' 

■  Tnitor  or  Felon.     Dyu.  •  Swooi 
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.   SHAKESPEARE  AS  A  COMIC  DRAMATIST 

The  EHOitlalt  of  Sbakeapaulaii  ComMIy The   Comedies   of 

Shakespeare,  which  form  more  than  a  third  part  of  his  dramatic 
work,  belong  to  every  period  of  his  career  as  a  writer,  except  one. 
During  a  few  years,  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, he  (umcd  away  from  comedy,  or  rather  he  was  drawn  by 
some  irresistible  attraction  to  explore  the  tragic  depths  of  life,  and 
for  a  time  its  bright  or  variegated  surface  was  lost  to  view.  The 
results  of  his  passionate  inquisition  of  evil  entered  into  the  spirit 
of  his  latest  plays,  which  we  might  name  "romances"  rather  than 
"  comedies,"  and  hence  the  study  of  Shakespeare's  lighter  and 
brighter  work  cannot  be  wholly  dissociated  from  the  study  of  that 
in  which  terror  and  pity  are  the  presiding  powers. 

To  conceive  Shakespearian  comedy  aright  we  must  disconnect 
the  word  "comedy  "  from  the  associations  derived  from  its  adjectives 
"comic"  and  "comical";  we  must  rcct^nizc  the  fact  that,  though 
laughter  is  one  of  its  incidents,  laughter  is  not  its  end.  Our  chief 
living  master  of  the  carte  and  tierce  of  wit,  Mr.  George  Meredith, 
describes  folly  as  the  natural  prey  of  the  comic  spirit,  "  known  to 
it  in  all  her  transformations,  in  every  disguise;  and  it  is  with  the 
springing  delight  of  hawk  over  heron,  hound  after  fox,  that  it  gives 
her  chase,  never  fretting,  never  tiring,  sure  of  having  her,  allowing 
her  no  rest."  Shakespeare's  comedy  includes  the  intellectual  delight 
of  chasing  down  folly  and  being  in  at  the  death,  but  this  is  not  its 
main  purpose.  Nor  is  he  eager  to  assume  the  part  of  the  indignant 
moral  satirist.  It  is  not  he  but  Ben  Jonson,  in  the  person  of  Asper, 
who  announces  that  "  with  an  arm^  and  resolved  hand  "  he  will 
"  Strip  the  ragged  fblliea  of  their  time 
Naked  as  at  their  Wrth         .  . 

and  with  a  whip  of  (teel 
Priot  wounding  luhei  in  their  iron  ribs." 
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Shakespeare  on  occasions  can  wield  the  whip  of  steel,  but  it  is 
when  for  a  time  he  parts  company  with  the  spirit  of  comedy. 
Moral  truth  radiates  through  all  the  world  of  his  creation,  but  he 
does  not  suppose  that  morality  is  served  by  being  outrageously 
moral ;  in  writing  comedy  he  has  more  faith  in  sunshine  as  a  sana- 
tive agent  than  in  lightning  and  tempest.  If  he  is  ever  contemptu- 
ous, it  is  because  the  pitifulness  of  such  a  baffled  pretender  as 
Parolles,  or  of  such  Ican-witted  conspirators  as  Antonio  and  Sebas- 
tian, admits  of  no  other  feeling.  From  personal  satire  he,  unlike 
several  of  his  contemporaries,  wholly  abstained,  unless,  indeed,  the 
theory  holds  good,  which  finds  in  Troilui  and  Crestida  that  purge 
given  by  the  player  Shakespeare  —  so  Kempc  tells  Burbage  in  Tlte 
Rtlurnfrom  Parnasius  —  to  the  pestilent  fellow,  Ben  Jonson. 

Perhaps  it  is  impossible  to  include  under  any  single  general  con- 
ception works  which  differ  from  each  other  as  widely  as  The  ComeJf 
ef  Errvrs,  Measurt  for  Measure^  and  Tht  Ttmpest ;  but  if  we  cannot 
seize  it  as  a  whole,  we  may  see  from  a  little  distance  this  side  and 
that  of  comedy  as  understood  by  Shakespeare.  Its  vital  centre  is 
not  an  idea,  an  abstraction,  a  doctrine,  a  moral  thesis,  but  some- 
thing concrete —  persons  involved  in  an  action.  When  philosophi- 
cal critics  assure  us  that  the  theme  of  The  Merchant  of  Vetiice  is 
expressed  by  the  words  Summum  jus^  summa  injuria^  or  that  it 
exhibits  **  man  in  relation  to  money,"  we  admire  the  motto  they 
discovered  in  their  nut,  and  prefer  the  kernel  in  our  own.  The 
persons  and  the  action  are  placed  in  some  region,  which  is  neither 
wholly  one  of  fantasy  nor  yet  one  encumbered  with  the  dross  of 
actuality.  Aery  spirits,  an  earth-bom  Caliban,  Robingoodfcllow, 
the  king  and  queen  of  Faery,  may  ihake  their  incursion  into  it,  yet 
it  is  in  the  truest  sense  the  haunt  and  home  of  "human  mortab." 
The  finer  spirit  of  the  poet's  own  age  is  forever  present,  but  he 
makes  no  laborious  effort  to  imitate  life  in  the  lower  sense  of  re- 
producing contemporary  manners.  He  turns  away  from  his  own 
country.  Once  —  by  command  —  Sir  John  FalstafF  makes  love  to 
the  laughing  bourgeois  wives  of  Windsor;  but  to  comply  with  the 
necessity  Shakespeare's  comedy  descends  from  verse  to  prose.  Ben 
Jonson's  invention  is  at  home  in  Cob's  Court  and  Picthatch,  in  the 
aisle  of  Paul's,  or  among  the  booths  of  Bartholomew  Fair;  having 
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disguised  the  characters  of  his  first  important  play  under  Italian 
names,  he  rightly  christened  them  anew  as  Londoners.  Shake- 
speare's imagination,  throwing  off  the  burden  of  the  actual,  de- 
sported  itself  in  the  Athenian  moonlit  wood  and  on  the  yellow  sands 
of  the  enchanted  island,  under  green  boughs  in  Ardcn,  in  the  garden 
at  Belmont,  in  the  palace  of  Illyria,  at  the  shepherd's  festival  in 
Bohemia. 

The  action  corresponds  with  the  environment.  In  the  great 
tragedies  Shakespeare  may  on  rare  occasions  demand  certain  postu- 
lates at  the  outset.  These  having  been  granted,  the  plot  evolves 
itself  within  the  bounds  of  tbc  credible.  In  King  Ltar  the  opening 
scene  puts  some  strain  upon  our  imaginative  belief,  but  Shakespeare 
received  the  legend  as  it  had  been  handed  down  to  him,  and  all  that 
follows  the  opening  scene  —  though  the  action  is  vast  and  monstrous 
—  obeys  an  order  and  logic  which  compel  our  acquiescence.  It 
is  not  always  so,  if  we  refuse  its  claims  to  fancy,  in  Shakespearian 
comedy.  In  a  region  which  borders  on  the  realm  of  fantasy  we 
must  be  prepared  to  accept  many  happy  surprises.  Our  desire  for 
happiness  inclines  our  hearts  to  a  pleasant  credulity;  if  chance  at 
the  right  momem  intervenes,  it  comes  as  our  own  embodied  hope. 
When  all  and  every  one  in  Arden  wood,  save  Jaques,  are  on  their 
way  to  wedlock,  like  couples  coming  to  the  ark,  we  are  not  disposed 
to  question  the  reality  of  that  old  religious  man  upon  the  borders 
of  the  forest  who  suddenly  converts  tbc  usurping  Duke,  and  turns 
back  the  mighty  power  which  he  had  set  on  foot.  We  are  grateful 
for  such  hermits  and  such  convertites. 

The  characters  again  correspond  in  comedy  with  the  environ- 
ment and  with  the  action.  In  tragedy  character  is  either  from  the 
Arst  fully  formed  and  four-square,  or,  if  it  is  developed  by  events, 
it  develops  in  accordance  with  an  interna)  law.  Passion  runs  its 
inevitable  course,  like  a  great  wave  driven  of  the  wind,  and  breaks 
with  thunder  upon  the  shoal  of  death.  The  human  actors  disap- 
pear i  only  the  general  order  of  the  world  and  the  eternal  moral 
law  endure.  But  in  comedy  the  individual  must  be  preserved,  and 
must  at  the  close  enter  into  possession  of  happy  days ;  if  he  has  erred 
through  folly  or  vice,  his  error  has  not  been  mortal-,  he  may  in  the 
last  scene  of  the  fifth  act  swiftly  change  his  moral  disposition  as  he 
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would  change  his  outward  garb.  The  traitor  Proteus  is  suddenly 
restored  to  his  better  mind,  and  Valentine  is  generous  enough  to 
resign  to  the  repentant  traitor  alt  his  rights  in  Silvia.  Bertram, 
who  almost  to  the  last  entangles  himself  in  a  network  of  dastardly 
lies,  is  rescued  from  his  dishonesty  and  foolish  pride  by  a  successful 
trick,  and  becomes  the  loyal  husband  of  Helena.  The  Duke 
Orsino  transfers  his  amorous  homage  from  his  *'  bncy's  qaeen " 
Olivia  to  his  "  fancy's  queen  "  Viola  with  a  most  convenient  facility. 
Angelo  discovers  his  own  baseness  in  the  moment  when  he  perceives 
it  is  discovered  by  the  world,  and  is  straightway  virtuous  enough  to 
bring  the  happiness  required  by  a  fifth  act  to  the  wronged  Mariana. 
Even '  lac  hi  mo — the  lago  of  a  comedy  —  makes  sorrowful  con- 
fession of  his  villany,  and  restores  the  purloined  bracelet  and  the 
ill-won  ring.  Such  transformations  as  these  indicate  chat  even  as 
r^ards  character  the  law  of  comedy  is  a  law  of  liberty.  When 
it  suits  Shakespeare's  purpose,  the  study  of  character  can  be  profound 
and  veracious ;  when  occasion  requires  it,  incident  becomes  all- 
important,  and  character  yields  to  the  requirements  of  the  situation. 
In  truth,  while  it  may  be  said  that  in  Shakespearian  tragedy  char- 
acter is  fate,  in  Shakespearian  comedy,  among  the  contrasts  and  sur- 
prises which  form  so  abundant  a  source  of  its  vivacity,  not  the  least 
effective  contrast  is  that  of  character  set  over,  as  it  were,  against 
itself,  not  the  least  effective  surprise  is  that  of  character  entering 
upon  new  phases  under  the  play  of  circumstance.  The  Unity  and 
logic  of  character  may  not  in  reality  be  impaired,  but  the  unity  is 
realized  in  and  through  diversity.  In  punning,  a  word  is  made  to 
play  a  double  part ;  it  jostles  its  other  self,  and  laughter  ensues. 
What  is  so  single  and  indivisible  as  personality,'  But  if  John  is 
mistaken  for  Thomas,  accident  seems  to  triumph  over  law,  and  the 
incongruity  arises  of  a  doubled  personal  identity  —  the  apparent  and 
the  real.  Antipholus,  of  Syracuse,  like  the  little  woman  of  the  nuis- 
ery  rhyme,  whose  sense  of  personality  was  dependent  on  the  length 
of  her  petticoats,  is  almost  persuaded  that  he  is  other  than  himself. 
If  Viola  disguises  in  doublet  and  hose,  she  secures  by  anticipation 
the  victory  of  Sebastian  over  Olivia's  heart,  while  in  her  own  heart 
she  endures  a  woman's  hidden  love  for  the  Duke.  One  man  in 
his  brief  time  on  Shakespeare's  comic  stage  may  play  many  parts. 
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The  ascetic  scholars  of  Navarre  are  transformci]  into  the  most  gal- 
lant of  lovers  and  the  most  ingenious  of  sonneteers.  Kathcrine  the 
curst  becomes  more  resolute  in  her  wifely  submission  than  she  had 
been  in  her  virgin  sauvagerte.  Signior  Benedick,  who  challenged 
Cupid  at  the  flight,  in  due  time  alters  to  Benediclc,  the  married 
mani  my  dear  Lady  Disdain,  in  pity  for  him,  and  a  little  in  pity 
for  herself,  has  yielded  upon  great  persuasion.  If,  as  Montaigne 
teaches  us,  man  is  the  most  variable  of  animals,  perhaps  wc  learn 
as  important  a  truth  about  human  nature  from  Shakespeare's 
comedies  as  from  his  more  profound  study  of  the  fatality  of  char- 
acter and  passion  in  the  tragedies. 

The  essentials  of  Shakespearian  comedy  at  its  best  are,  after  all, 
simple  and  obvious  enough  —  a  delightful  story,  conducted,  in  some 
romantic  region,  by  gracious  and  gallant  persons,  thwarted  or  aided 
by  the  mirthful  god.  Circumstance,  and  arriving  at  a  fonunate 
issue.  Such  would  not  serve  as  a  description  of  the  comedies  of 
Ben  Jonson.  He  is  pleased  to  keep  us  during  the  greater  pan  of 
five  laborious  acts  in  the  company  of  knaves  and  gulls,  and  at  the 
close,  poetic  justice  is  satisfied  with  the  detection  of  folly  and  a 
general  retribution  descending  on  evil-doers.  Shakespeare,  in  com- 
edy, is  no  such  remorseless  justicer.  Don  John,  the  bastard,  is 
reserved  for  punishment,  but  it  shall  be  upon  the  morrow,  and  the 
punishment  shall  be  such  as  the  mirthful  Benedick  may  devise. 
Parollcs  escapes  lightly  with  the  laughter  of  Lafeu,  and  mockery, 
qualified  by  a  supper,  will  not  afflict  him  beyond  endurance.  Lucio 
is  condemned  to  marry  the  mother  of  his  child,  which  is  so  dire  an 
evil  that  all  other  forfeits  are  remitted.  Sir  John  FalstafF  will  join 
the  rest  by  Mistress  Page's  country  fire  in  jesting  at  his  own  dis- 
comfiture. Even  Shylock  is  not  wholly  overwhelmed ;  he  shall 
have  godfathers  and  a  godmother  at  his  baptism,  and  remain  in  pos- 
session of  half  his  worldly  goods.  Sebastian  may  live  and  discover 
that  he  is  morally  superior  to  Caliban,  the  thief,  and  Stephano,  the 
drunkard.  lachimo  kneels  and  receives  the  free  forgiveness  of 
Posthumus. 

But  if  Shakespeare,  in  comedy,  is  niggard  of  punishment,  he  is 
liberal  in  rewards.  And  since  almost  all  the  stones  he  chooses  for 
his  comic  stage  are  stories  of  love  and  lovers,  what  grand  reward 
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can  be  reserved  for  the  fifth  act  so  fitting  as  the  reward  of  love? 
In  the  seventeenth  century  masque  amid  all  its  mythological,  fan- 
tastic, or  humorous  diversities,  one  point,  or  pivot,  of  the  action 
remained  fixed — the  incidents  must  give  occasion  to  a  dance  of  the 
masquers.  So  in  Shakespearian  comedy  we  may,  with  almost  e«]ual 
certainty,  reckon  upon  a  marriage,  or  more  marriages  than  one,  in 
act,  or  in  immediate  prospect,  before  the  curtain  closes.  Or,  if  not 
a  marriage,  for  the  lovers  may  be  wedded  lovers  at  the  opening, 
then,  after  division,  or  separation  of  husband  and  wife,  what  we 
mny  call  a  remarriage,  with  misunderstandings  cleared  up  and  faults 
forgiven.  When  Shakespeare  wrote  his  earlier  plays  he  was  him- 
self young,  and  his  gaze  was  fixed  upon  the  future  ^  exultant  lovers 
begin  their  new  life,  and  the  song  of  joy  is  an  epithalamium.  When 
he  wrote  his  latest  plays,  he  was  no  longer  young,  and  he  thought 
oF  the  blessedness  of  recovering  the  happy  past,  of  knitting  anew 
the  strained  or  broken  bonds  of  life,  of  connecting  the  former  and 
t^:  latter  days  in  natural  piety.  Youth  still  must  have  its  rapture; 
F.o.'izel  must  win  his  royal  shepherdess,  queen  of  curds  and  cream ; 
th:  nuptials  of  Ferdinand  and  Miranda,  "these,  our  dear-beloved," 
m  lit  be  duly  solemnized  at  Naples ;  but  Shakespeare's  temper  is  no 
longer  the  temper  of  youth  1  he  is  of  the  company  of  Hermione 
and  Prospero,  and  the  music  of  the  close  is  a  grave  and  spiritual 
harmony. 

Between  the  first  scene  and  the  last  the  path  in  comedy  is  beset 
with  obstacles  and  dangers,  past  which  love  must  find  a  way  — 
"  the  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth."  These  may  be 
either  internal  —  some  difficulty  arising  from  character,  or  external 
—  difference  of  blood  or  of  rank,  the  choice  of  friends,  slanderous 
tongues,  rival  passions,  the  spite  of  fortune.  The  resolution  of  the 
difficulty  must  be  of  a  corresponding  kind;  temper,  or  rash  deter- 
mination, must  yield  to  the  predominance  of  love,  or  th'e  external 
obstacles  must  be  removed  by  well-directed  efTort,  or  by  a  happy 
turn  of  events.  The  young  king  of  Navarre  and  his  fellow-stu- 
dents are  immured  by  their  ascetic  vow  of  culture  i  Isabella  is  all 
but  ceremonially  pledged  to  the  life  of  religion;  Olivia  is  secluded 
by  her  luxury  of  sentimental  sorrow;  Beatrice,  born  to  be  a  lover, 
is  at  odds  with  love  through  her  pride  of  independence  and  wilful 
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mirth  \  Benram  has  the  young  colt's  pleasure  in  freedom,  refuses  to 
be  ranged,  and  suffers  from  the  haughty  blindness  of  youth,  which 
cannot  recognize  its  own  chief  need  and  highest  gain.  All  such 
rebels  against  love  will  be  subdued  in  good  time.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  her  father  who  has  decreed  that  Hcrmia  shall  be  parted 
from  Lysander;  both  father  and  mother  have  rival  designs  for 
marring  the  destiny  of  sweet  Nan  Page;  a  false  friend  and  fickle 
lover  separates  Valentine  and  Silvia ;  a  .  malignant  plotter,  who 
would  avenge  on  all  happy  creatures  the  wrong  of  his  own  base 
birth,  strikes  down  Hero  with  the  blow  of  slander  as  she  stands 
before  the  altar.  But  love  has  on  its  side  gallantry  and  resource, 
loyalty  and  valour,  the  good  powers  of  nature  and  the  magic  of  the 
moonlit  faery  wood;  and  so,  over  the  mountains  and  over  the 
waves,  love  at  last  finds  out  a  way. 

Love  being  the  central  theme  of  Shakespearian  comedy,  laughter 
cannot  be  its  principal  end,  and  cruel  or  harsh  laughter  is  almost 
necessarily  excluded.  But  the  laughter  of  joy  rings  out  in  the  earlier 
and  middle  comedies,  and  a  smile,  beautiful  in  its  wisdom  and 
serenity,  illuminates  the  comedies  of  his  closing  period.  If  satire  is 
present,  it  is  only  on  rare  occasions  a  satire  of  manners;  it  deals 
rather  with  something  universal,  a  satire  of  the  fatuity  of  self-lovers, 
of  the  power  which  the  human  heart  has  of  self-deception,  or  it  is  a 
genial  mockery  of  the  ineptitude  of  brainless  self-importance,  or 
the  little  languid  lover's  amorous  endeavours,  or  the  lumbering  pace 
of  heavy-witted  ignorance,  which  cannot  catch  a  common  meaning, 
even  by  the  tail ;  at  its  average  rate  of  progress  the  idea  whisks  too 
swiftly  from  the  view  of  such  slow  gazers. 

The  dramatis  ptrsanie  form  a  large  and  varied  population,  ranging 
in  social  rank  from  the  king  to  the  tinker  and  the  bellows-mender. 
Princes,  dukes,  courtiers,  p^es,  dissolute  gallants,  soldiers,  sailors, 
shepherds,  clowns,  city  mechanicals,  the  country  justice,  the  con- 
Stable  and  head-borough,  the  schoolmaster,  the  parson,  the  faithful 
old  servant,  the  lively  waiting-maid,  roysierers,  humourists,  light- 
fingered  rogues,  foreign  fantascicoes,  middle-class  English  husbands 
and  wives,  Welshman,  Frenchman,  Spaniard,  Italian,  Jew,  noble 
and  gracious  ladies,  country  wenches,  courtesans,  childhood,  youth, 
manhood,  old  age,  the  maiden,  the  wife,  the  widow  —  all  sons  and 
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conditions  of  human  mortals  occupy  the  scene,  while  on  this  side 
enters  Caliban,  bearing  his  burden  of  pine-logs,  and  Ariel  flies  over- 
head upon  the  bat's  back,  on  the  other,  the  offended  king  of  faciy 
frowns  upon  Titania,  and  claims  his  pretty  Eastern  minion. 

The  characters  are  ordinarily  ranged,  with  an  excellent  effect 
on  dramatic  perspective,  in  three  groups  or  divisions.  The  lovers 
and  their  immediate  friends  or  rivals  occupy  the  middle  plane. 
Above  them  are  persons  of  influence  or  authority  by  virtue  of  age 
or  rank,  on  whom  In.  some  measure  the  fortunes  of  the  lovers 
depend.  Below  them  are  the  humbler  aiders  and  abettors  of  their 
designs,  or  subordinate  figures  lightly  attached  to  the  central  action, 
yet  sometimes  playing  into  the  hands  of  benevolent  Chance,  and 
always  ready  to  diversify  the  scene,  to  enliven  the  stage,  to  afford  a 
breathing- space  between  passages  of  high-wrought  emotion,  to  fill 
an  interval  with  glittering  word-play  or  unconscious  humour,  to 
save  romance  from  shrill  intensity  or  too  aerial  ascension  by  the 
contact  of  reality.  Shakespeare  in  comedy  was  hardly  quite  happy 
until  he  had  found  his  Duke  and  his  clown ;  then  he  had  the  space 
in  which  he  could  move  at  ease ;  love  remains  his  central  theme, 
but  it  is  love  which  rises  out  ai  life ;  his  principal  figures  are  ren- 
dered more  distinct,  are  seen  more  in  the  round,  because  they  stand 
out  from  a  rich  and  various  background. 

Intrigue;  uid  the  Treatment  of  HateriAls. — The  intr^uc  of 
Shakespeare's  comedies  is  seldom  of  his  own  creation.  He  under- 
stood by  "  invention  "  something  Aner  or  rarer  than  the  construc- 
tion of  a  plot.  The  greatest  workers  in  literature  —  we  must 
perhaps  except  Dante  —  have  been  the  ireuvirti,  the  Anders.  To 
form  a  being  out  of  the  clay,  and  to  breathe  into  its  nostrils  the 
breath  of  life  is  an  act  of  creation  in  the  finest  sense  of  the  word. 
What  is  material  and  mechanical  Shakespeare  willingly  accepts  from 
others;  his  range  of  invention  is  almost  without  limit,  but  it  is  in- 
vention in  the  spiritual  world.  No  sufficient  sources  have  been 
found  for  his  earliest  comedy  —  Levels  Labtur's  Lost — and  for 
what  was  perhaps  his  latest  —  The  Tempest ;  it  docs  not  follow, 
however,  that  in  these  instances  he  varied  from  his  customary 
practice.  When  Shakespeare  dealt  with  the  substantial  matter  of 
history,  he  remained  upon  his  native  soil,  until  through  Plutarch  he 
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'  discovered  Rome.  No  dramatist  of  his  age  is  more  truly  an  Eng- 
lish patriot  i  no  other  evocation  of  the  past  in  poem  or  phky  is  so 
truly  alive  or  so  truly  national  as  that  effected  in  Shakespeare's 
series  of  chronicle  histories ;  and  with  his  English  history  he  has 
connected  his  robustcst  piece  of  comedy  —  no  romance  of  love,  but 
a  comedy  of  character,  essentially  national  in  its  humour,  its  exult- 
ant mirth,  its  pathos,  the  chronicle  history  of  King  FatstafT  on  his 
tavern  throne.  But  breathing  the  air  of  the  English  Renaissance, 
he  turned  away  in  his  romantic  comedies  from  his  own  country  to 
Italy,  the  land  of  romance.  Once  —  in  Gfmheline-~V\c  is  a  debtor 
to  Holinshcd,  but  Holinshcd  has  here  to  summon  Boccaccio  to  his 
aid.  Even  The  Merry  ff^ives  rf  Windsor^  as  far  as  we  can  trace  its 
sources,  is  indebted  for  some  of  its  laughable  adventures  to  the  Ital- 
ian navelU.  Xwice  Shakespeare  borrowed  the  plots  of  comedies 
from  tales  by  contemporary  writers  of  England,  —  A\  You  Like  U  is 
founded  upon  Lodge's  Rasaljnde ,-  The  Winter's  Tale,  upon  Greene's 
Pandnste.  But  although  Lodge's  story  was  in  part  derived  from  a 
poem  of  rough  and  bumble  incidents,  characteristically  English,  it 
was  transformed  in  his  hands  into  a  much-embroidered  amorous 
pastoral  of  the  Renaissance,  and  Greene's  Pandosti  is  equally  a  prod- 
uct of  exotic  southern  culture. 

Boccaccio,  Bandetlo,  Cinthio,  elder  English  dramas  derived  from 
Italian  sources,  Spanish  pastoral  romance  —  these  furnished  the 
booty  on  which  Shakespeare  laid  hands  with  the  right  of  a  con- 
queror. He  selected,  omitted,  altered,  added,  moulding  the  mass 
of  material  with  plastic  hands,  which  are  gentle  because  they  are 
strong.  Frequently  he  complicates  the  intrigue;  sometimes  he 
entangles  a  secondary  plot  with  the  primary;  sometimes  he  emends 
the  ethics,  or  purifies  the  atmosphere,  or  saves  some  cherished  char- 
acter from  dishonour  ;  in  many  instances  he  creates  new  personages, 
who  are  the  interpreters  of  his  own  wisdom  or  humour  or  gracious 
temper.  Thus  in  As  Tou  Like  It^  though  the  loves  of  Orlando  and 
Rosalind  are  transposed  from  the  languid  artificial  pastoral  of  Lodge 
into  the  spirited  wood-notes  of  Shakespeare,  we  look  in  vain  through 
Lodge's  romance  for  the  sentimental-cynical  Jaques,  dilettante  col- 
lector of  curious  experiences,  for  Touchstone,  the  courtier-clown, 
irith  bis  logic  of  nice  distinctions,  for  Audrey,  no  Dresden-china 
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shepherdess,  but  fascinating  to  her  ingenious  suitor  by  virtue  of  ber 
robust  charms  and  her  flattering  inferiority  of  brain.  Again,  in 
Twtlfth  Night  the  character  of  Malvolio  and  of  the  whole  group  of 
his  tormentors  —  Sir  Toby  Belch,  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek,  Fabian, 
Feste,  Maria  —  are  added  to  his  originals  by  Shakespeare.  The 
languorous  love-in-idleness  of  the  Duke  Orsino,  and  Olivia's  sad- 
ness prepense  demanded  a  contrast,  and  in  Shakespeare's  imag^a- 
tion  sprang  up  this  crew  of  toper  and  droll  and  slender-witted 
gentlemen,  and  mischief-loving  maid,  who  seem  to  take  hands  and 
dance  around  the  solemn  figure  of  that  deluded  magniiico  of  domes- 
tics. To  cite  b(it  one  other  example,  how  would  Much  Adt  ahait 
Nothing  dwindle  if  Beatrice  and  Benedick,  its  brain  of  wit  and  pulse 
of  gallantry,  were  to  disappear  from  the  scene  J  But  these,  and 
with  them  the  office-bearing  majesty  of  Dogberry,  prince  of  consta- 
bles, and  the  astute  intelligence  of  goodman  Verges  ("an  old  man, 
sit;  but  honest  as  the  skin  between  his  brows")  are  engrafted  bv 
Shakespeare  on  the  original  ai  Bandello.' 

Relation  to  PredecesBon  and  Contemporariea-  —  From  his  prede- 
cessors and  early  contemporaries  Shakespeare  doubtless  learnt  what- 
ever it  was  in  their  power  to  teach  -,  at  the  same  time  he  started 
forth  on  ways  of  his  own.  In  Lyly  he  saw  how  something  of  the 
ideality  of  the  masque  could  he  transferred  to  comedy ;  how 
comedy  could  escape  from  the  grosser  world  of  the  actual  to  1 
realm  of  courtly  classical  fantasy  \  how  action  could  be  suspended 
to  give  scope  for  the  play  of  sparkling  or  ingenious  dialogue  in 
prose-,  how  dainty  song  could  come  to  the  aid  of  speech  which 
threatened  to  grow  tedious ;  how  disguises  of  sex  could  lead  to 
delicate  and  diverting  confusions.  But  Shakespeare  must  have 
perceived  the  lack  of  human  interest  in  Lyly's  plays ;  the  deficiency 
of  action,  which  often  causes  the  prepress  of  the  piece  to  languid 
or  to  cease ;  the  slight  or  colourless  characterization  -,  the  mechan- 
ical artificiality,  and  monotonous  balance  of  certain  elements  in 
Euphuistic  prose.  What  was  sprightly  and  ingenious  in  Lyly's 
dialogue  he  preserved;  but  of  Euphuism  in  the  strict  sense  we  find 
nothing  in  Shakespeare's  plays,  except  a  passage  oi  mockery,  appro- 
priately introduced  where  Falstaff  in  the  tavern  discourses  as  a 
moralizing  father  to  that  well-bred   youth,  Prince   Hal,  —  "Fof 
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though  the  camomile  the  more  it  is  trodden  on  the  faster  it  grows, 
yet  youth  the  more  it  is  wasted  the  sooner  it  wears."  Nor,  unless 
it  be  the  passage  describing  Obcron's  vision  of  Cupid  aiming  his 
shaft  at  the  fair  vestal  throned  in  the  West,  does  he  follow  Lyiy 
in  mythological  allegory,  which  conceals  and  betrays  contemporary 
persons  and  events. 

In  the  comedies  of  Robert  Greene  examples  already  existed  of 
the  romantic  tale  of  love  and  lovers  handled  in  dramatic  fashion. 
Amid  the  vulgar  surroundings  of  his  sorry  London  life,  Greene 
preserved  a  certain  purity  of  idyllic  imagination.  His  comely 
maidens  and  loyal  wives,  tried  and  true,  had  shown  how  important 
and  how  attractive  a  part  may  be  borne  by  women  upon  the  comic 
stage.  He  had  exhibited  with  some  skill  the  art  of  connecting  two 
intrigues  —  the  primary  and  the  subordinate.  He  had  placed  comic 
matter  side  by  side  with  matter  which  approximated  to  tragic.  He 
.could  pass  from  verse  to  prose,  and  could  mingle  with  blank  verse, 
sometimes  brocaded  with  ornament  but  often  fresh  and  sweet,  easy 
rhymed  couplets  and  such  other  arrangements  of  rhyme  as  Shake- 
speare practised  in  his  early  plays.  But  he  often  erred  through  an 
attempt  at  Marlowesque  magnificence  and  through  the  pride  and 
pomp  of  pseudo-classical  decoration.  He  lacked  that  humour  of 
good  sense,  directed  upon  oneself,  which  warns  a  writer  when  he 
is  in  danger  of  falling  into  absurdity.  His  ludicrous  scenes  do  not 
always  assist  the  more  serious  or  romantic  matter  of  the  play ;  they 
are  too  much  of  the  nature  of  an  interlude  or  divertissement.  His 
feeling  for  what  is  laughable  was  somewhat  primitive  and  crude ; 
a  vigorous  bout  at  quarter-staves,  a  lusty  drubbing,  the  extravagant 
pranks  of  a  mediaeval  devil,  were  simple  and  unfailing  receipts  to 
shake  the  ribs  of  the  groundlings.  If  Shakespeare  was  a  pupil  of 
Greene's  in  comedy,  he  was  an  intelligent  pupil,  who  knew  what 
to  remember  and  what  to  forget. 

Except  as  regards  the  form  of  his  verse  and  prose  it  cannot  be 
said  that  Shakespeare,  as  a  writer  of  comedy,  was  ever  in  a  true 
sense  in  discipleship  to  any  master.  He  found  suggestions,  and 
used  them,  but  he  took  his  own  way.  The  history  of  his  develop- 
ment consists  in  great  measure  in  the  gradual  coalescing  of  the 
various  faculties  from  which  poetry  may  be  derived.     In  his  latest 
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comedies  intellect  and  emotion  are  fused  together;  wit  has  been 
taken  up  into  moral  wisdom;  imagination  in  its  highest  reach  is 
united  with  the  simple,  primary  feelings  of  our  humanity ;  giucty 
and  seriousness  interpenetrate  each  other;  tenderness  and  pity  are 
alive  in  the  breast  of  the  comic  Muse;  the  laughter  is  oltcn  the 
laughter  of  human  sympathy  and  hi  a  pathetic  joy ;  if  we  smile  at 
the  <]uaint  forms  of  the  hieroglyph  of  life,  we  know  that  it  has  1 
deep  and  sacred  meaning.  From-  the  outset  Shakespeare  thought 
of  comedy  as  a  mirror  of  human  life,  which  should  reflect  things 
sad  and  serious  as  well  as  mirthful,  and  which  by  its  magic  power 
should  convert  pain  into  pleasure ;  but  the  two  elements  of  Shake- 
spearian comedy  exist  side  by  side  in  the  earliest  plays ;  they  are 
not  yet  fused  into  one.  In  the  main,  Shakespeare  at  first  relied 
upon  his  nimble  brain,  and  aimed  at  exciting  laughter  by  comic 
surprises,  contrasts,  and  incongruities  which  lie  upon  the  surface 
of  things  and  are  the  ot&pring  of  accident  rather  than  of  character. 
His  delight  in  wit-combats  and  word-play  is  a  transference  to  lan- 
guage of  the  same  feeling  which  made  him  delight  in  the  errors  and 
disguisings  of  his  persons.  There  is  a  laughter  which  arises  from 
no  profounder  cause  than  titillation ;  the  harlequinade  of  words, 
leaping  one  over  the  other,  parrying,  riposting,  and  suddenly  disap- 
pearing under  a  mask  of  invisibility,  yet  still  striking,  as  it  were, 
out  of  the  shadow,  serves  as  a  titillation  of  the  brain. 

Shflkeapeare's  Development  aa  &  Comic  Dmnatist.  —  In  his  earliest 
group  of  comedies,  iov^'j  Labour's  Lost,  The  Comedy  af  Errert,  Tbt 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona^  A  Mtdiummer  Night's  Dream^  dating  per- 
haps from  about  1590  to  about  1594.,  Shakespeare  experimented  in 
various  directions.  We  might  name  the  group  that  of  his  transfor- 
mation plays.  The  comic  surprise,  the  comic  incongruity  is  that  of 
man  suddenly  converted  from  his  true  to  a  false  self  or  from  a  &lse 
self  to  a  true.  Human  will  is  here  the  sport  of  nature  or  the  sport 
of  accident.  Nothing  is  but  what  is  not.  The  vowed  students  of 
Navarre  are  betrayed  into  the  very  opposite  of  their  assumed  selves 
by  the  power  of  nature  and  of  love.  Proteus,  the  servant  of  Julia, 
the  comrade  of  Valentine,  forsakes  his  mistress  and  his  friend,  and 
is  as  suddenly  reconverted.  The  brothers  Amipholus  and  the 
brothers  Dromio  arc  so  shuffled  together  by  the  juggler  Chance, 
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that  we  (juestion  M  any  personal  identity  will  survive  and  reemerge 
at  the  close.  Whether  Lysandcr  and  Demetrius  will  awake  the 
rival  lovers  of  Helena  or  the  rival  lovers  of  Hermia,  or  whether 
Lysander  will  love  Hermia  and  Demetrius  Helena,  depends  on  the 
merest  luck  of  l^iry-land.  But  nature  and  luck  are  on  the  side  of 
love ;  all  will  be  set  right  before  the  end.  And  because  women  lie 
closer  to  nature  than  men,  and  their  affections  hold  the  bent  with 
the  directness  and  certainty  of  nature,  they  are  true  and  constant 
to  themselves,  neither  deluding  their  hearts  with  pseudo-ideals,  nor 
changed  by  the  play  of  circumstances  from  what  they  are,  but  using 
their  woman's  wit  and  woman's  will  to  attain  their  proper  ends. 

Lavt's  Labeur's  Lett  has  the  air  of  a  young  writer's  effort  to  be 
original,  and  to  dazzle  by  unflagging  cleverness ;  whence  at  times 
a  tedium  of  wit.  -  Shakespeare  seems  to  have  resolved  to  owe  his 
plot  to  no  man,  with  the  result  that  it  is  somewhat  too  much  a 
prepared  vehicle  for  the  exposition  of  an  idea.  The  little  cloister 
of  culture,  where  education  is  to  be  a  fine  art  removed  from  nature, 
is  invaded  by  woman,  and  with  the  entrance  of  woman  enters 
nature,  which  has  more  of  wisdom  to  impart  than  all  the  academies 
or  schools.  The  denouement  must  be  as  original  as  the  general 
design ;  death  arrives  in  the  midst  of  mirth ;  there  shall  be  no  wed- 
dings in  the  fifth  act ;  love's  labour  is  lost ;  or,  if  not  lost,  its  reward 
is  deferred  a  twelvemonth ;  the  scholars  turned  lovers  are  stilt  in- 
fected with  something  of  unreality  and  affectation,  exhaling  their 
sentiment  in  Petrarchan  ingenuities,  and  one  of  them,  Biron,  with 
his  mocking  humour,  takes  life  too'  proudly  and  wilfully ;  the  mad 
girls  of  France  are  at  heart  serious,  and  they  will  test  their  lovers 
by  a  year  of  genuine  probation,  then,  and  not  till  then,  the  marriage 
bells  shall  ring.  The  Spanish  fantastico,  Don  Adriano,  towering 
in  stature,  though  not  in  wit,  above  his  minion  page,  and  the 
learned  schoolmaster  Holofernes,  much  admired  of  his  companion 
pedant,  the  curate,  resemble  stock  figures  of  Italian  comedy. 
Affectations  of  language  —  the  decorated  dialect  of  fashion,  the 
pedantries  of  scholarship  not  too  profound  —  arc  also  departures 
from  nature,  and  must  submit  to  the  laughter  of  good  sense. 
Nature  may,  indeed,  be  mended  by  art,  for  nature  in  its  first  rudi- 
ments, as  seen  in  honest  Costard  and  goodman  Dull,  is  not  wholly 
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A  thing  of  beauty  and  of  joy,  but  tbe  art  whicb  mends  nature  must 
be,  as  the  wise  Polixenes  afterwards  declared,  an  art  that  nature 
makes.  Levii  Labour' 1  Lest  —  tbe  Pridtuses  ridicules  of  Shake- 
speare, but  with  men  for  the  presenters  of  preciosity  and  women  as 
the  exponents  of  good  sense  —  is  a  comedy  of  dialogue  rather  than 
of  incident.  The  stage  is  kept  alive  with  much  tossing  about  of 
brains  in  wit-encounters,  with  maskings  and  disguisings,  and  with 
that  marred  show  of  the  Nine  Worthies,  a  heroi-comic  forerunner 
of  the  tedious,  brief  scene  of  young  Pyramus  and  his  love  Thisbe, 
in  which  the  hard-handed  men  of  Athens  appear  before  Duke 
Theseus. 

Tbt  Comedj  of  Errors  is  a  comedy  of  incident.  Here  Shake- 
speare accepts  his  plot,  his  chief  characters,  and  their  adventures 
from  Plautus.  But  the  adventures  arc  complicated  by  his  addition 
of  the  two  Dromios,  which  more  than  doubles  the  possibilities  of 
ludicrous  confusion.  The  fun  cannot  be  too  fast  or  furious;  the 
unexpected  always  happens ;  the  discovery  is  staved  off  to  the  fifth 
act  with  infinite  skill ;  the  nearer  each  brother  approaches  his  fellow, 
the  more  impossible  it  becomes  for  them  to  meet.  Nowhere  has 
Shakespeare  ravelled  and  unravelled  the  threads  of  an  intrigue  with 
such  incomparable  dexterity  as  in  this  early  play.  But  Shake- 
peare's  imagination  could  not  rest  satisfied  with  a  farce,  however 
laughable  or  however  skilfully  conducted.  His  vein  of  lyrical  poetry 
breaks  forth  in  the  love-episode,  for  the  sake  of  which  he  created 
Luciana.  And  he  has  set  the  entire  comic  business  in  a  romantic 
and  pathetic  framework  —  the  story  of  the  afflicted  old  iSgcon  and 
the  Ephesian  abbess,  in  whom  he  discovers  his  lost  wife.  The 
play  opens  with  grief  and  the  doom  of  death  impending  over  an 
innocent  life ;  it  closes,  after  a  cry  of  true  pathos,  with  reconciling 
joy,  and  the  interval  is  Riled  with  laughter  that  peals  to  a  climax. 
This  is  not  the  manner  of  Plautus ;  but  laughter  with  Shakespeare 
would  seem  hard  and  barren  —  the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a 
pot,  —  if  it  were  wholly  isolated  from  grief  and  love  and  joy. 

Shakespeare  did  not  again  attempt  the  comedy  of  mere  incident. 
In  The  Two  GentUmen  of  Verona  he  struck  into  his  favourite  tune 
—  the  comedy  of  romance.  Among  its  sources  is  the  Spanish 
pastoral   of  Joi^e  de  Montemayor,  but   the   scene  is   Italy,  the 
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woman-country  wooed  in  this  play  before  it  was  wed  by  the  imagi- 
nation of  its  poet  in  The  Merchant  af  Vtnici,  The  theme  is  love, 
its  fidelity  and  its  infidelity  —  love  with  its  incalculable  surprises, 
love  with  its  unalterable  constancy.  The  characters  are  lightly  yet 
gracefully  outlined ;  there  are  the  grave  and  reverend  seniors ;  the 
contrasted  pairs  of  tovcrs ;  the  waiting-woman ;  and  the  clownish 
men-servants,  to  whom  the  business  of  laughter  is  intrusted.  The 
persons  are  somewhat  mechanically  set  over,  one  against  the  other, 

—  Valentine  the  loyal  against  the  fickle  Proteus,  Silvia  the  sprightly 
against  the  tender  Julia,  Speed  the  professional  wit  against  Launce 
the  unconscious  humourist,  whose  filial  affections  and  amorous 
desires  for  the  milkmaid,  who  has  more  qualities  than  a  water- 
spaniel,  are  only  secondary  to  his  devotion  to  the  cur  Crab,  a  dc^, 
indeed,  to  whose  share  some  canine  errors  fall,  but  endowed  with 
more  qualities  than  a  wilderness  of  milkmaids.  The  disguising  of 
Julia  in  masculine  attire  anticipates  many  such  disguisings  in  later 
comedies.  It  is  no  frolic  masking  like  that  of  the  girts  of  France, 
but  part  of  the  serious-playful  romance  of  a  woman's  brave  and 
gentle  heart.  The  blank  verse  is  sweet  and  regular  rather  than 
$wift  or  powerful  in  dramatic  movement;  rhyme  is  less  frequently 
used  than  heretofore;  the  prose  of  Launce's  soliloquies  has  a 
homely  directness  and  vigour. 

In  A  Midiummer  Night'i  Dream  comedy  becomes  lyrical.  Char- 
acter is  subordinate  to  incident,  but  incident  here  has  a  dreamlike 
quality,  which  unites  itself  with  the  poetry  of  a  fantastic  world.  It 
is  a  comedy  of  errors,  —  the  errors  of  a  night,  —  but  the  confusions 
are  not  external  and  material  as  in  the  adventures  of  the  brothers 
Antipholus ;  they  are  inward  and  psychological ;  the  bewilderment 
is  one  of  passions,  not  of  persons.  The  triumph  of  the  poet  lies 
before  all  else  in  the  power  which  he  shows  of  harmonizing  mate- 
rials seemingly  the  most  incongruous.  The  magnificence  of  The- 
seus and  his  Amazonian  bride,  —  power  in  the  full  tide  of  prosperity," 
— the  crossed  and  wayward  loves  of  youths  and  maidens,  the  mini- 
kin-mighty strifes  of  fairy-land  and  its  roguish  sports,  the  artistic 
pains  and  illustrious  ineptitude  of  the  crew  of  hempen  homespuns 

—  all  these  are  wrought  together  in  a  dream  which  we  accept  with 
a  tranquil  and  delighted  wonder. 
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The  power  of  the  human  will  is,  as  it  were,  suspended  in  this 
play  of  clfland  magic:.  Before  The  Merchant  ef  Venice  was  written, 
Shakespeare's  feeling  for  dramatic  action  and  passion  had  tteen 
deepened  and  invigorated  by  his  progress  in  dealing  with  English 
history  and  probably  by  the  creation  of  a  great  tragedy,  Rvmet  and 
fttliel^  the  tragedy  of  love  and  youth  and  death.  The  Merchant  »f 
Venice  is  Shakespeare's  first,  and  perhaps  his  most  remarkably  ex- 
ample of  the  comedy  of  character.  Here  we  pass  from  the  realm 
of  caprice  to  that  of  human  volition.  A  passive  object,  the  mer- 
chant, is  placed  in  the  midst  as  a  prize  to  be  contended  for  by 
forces  naturally  adverse  —  the  passion  of  concentrated  revenge  and 
the  spirit  of  charity,  tfrmed  with  the  brightest  weapons  of  intelli- 
gence. The  masculine  and  the  feminine  powers  enter  upon  a 
single  combat,  and  victory  remains  with  mercy  and  love,  the  "  Ewig- 
weibliche."  No  such  ^gure  as  that  of  Shylock  had  previously 
appeared  upon  the  English  stage.  In  his  person  Shakespeare  not 
only  lays  bare  the  nerve  and  muscle  of  a  wrestler  in  the  game  of 
life,  but  studies  the  darker  and  sadder  features  of  a  race.  He  is 
no  incredible  monster  like  the  Barabas  of  Marlowe,  but  a  man, 
whose  origins  and  environment  have  made  him  what  he  ts ;  whom', 
therefore,  we  understand  and  whom  in  his  very  pitilessness  we  are 
constrained  to  pity.  Nor  had  the  English  stage  hitherto  seen  any 
woman  so  complex  in  her  various  powers  of  intellect,  emotions, 
will,  so  single  in  their  harmonious  cooperance,  as  the  noble  lady  of 
Belmont.  The  same  energy  of  resolve  which  makes  her  the  anned 
champion  of  Antonio  had  lain  hidden  in  her  loyalty  to  the  arduous 
conditions  of  her  father's  will.  The  dramatist  in  this  play  postu- 
lates our  acceptance  of  certain  external  improbabilities ;  these  con- 
cessions made,  all  things  are  wrought  out  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  life.  The  spirit  of  tragedy  here  is  neighbour  to  the  comic 
spirit,  yet  observes  the  finest  decorum.  Two  actions  —  that  of  the 
caskets  and  that  of  the  pound  of  flesh  —  work  into  each  other 
without  a  jar  and  become  one.  The  characters  are  grouped  with 
perfect  freedom  and  with  an  exact,  though  unobtruded,  ordon- 
nance,  for  Shakespeare's  an  had  now  learnt  to  conceal  itself.  The 
lifth  act  of  the  play  is  a  kind  of  lovely  epilogue,  where,  after  the 
strained  anxiety  of  the  trial-scene,  joy  is  preserved  from  its  own 
excess  by  the  instinct  of  self-mockery. 
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It  may  be  that  the  humbler  humorous  scenes  of  the  English 
historical  plays  on  which  he  was  now  engaged  drew  down  the 
imagination  of  Shakespeare  as  a  writer  of  comedy  from  romance  to 
realism,  and  made  him  content  to  work  for  a  little  while  in  rougher 
material.  Tht  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  whatever  Its  chronological 
place  may  be,  is  only  a  spirited  adaptation  of  an  older  play,  and  is 
chiefly  interesting  as  an  example  of  Shakespeare's  art  in  transposing, 
developing,  enriching  with  detail,  the  ideas  of  a  predecessor,  and  as 
a  demonstration  of  the  temper  with  which  he  could  kindle  a  prede- 
cessor's allegro  into  an  allegro  con  brio.  With  old  Sly's  son  of  Burton 
heath,  the  village  sot,  he  was  upon  his  native  soil,  and  he  could 
heighten  his  original  with  low-life  reminiscences  of  Warwickshire 
taverns.  The  Merry  Wivei  of  JViadsar  is  a  direct  offshoot  from  the 
greater  comedy  of  FalstafF  which  is  incorporated  in  the  historical 
plays.  The  tradition  that  it  was  hastily  written  by  command  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who  desired  to  see  '^  FalstafF  in  love,"  relieves  us 
from  the  necessity  of  supposing  that  Shakespeare  voluntarily  de- 
graded his  indomitable  jester  into  the  flouting-stock  of  a  bourgeois 
fabliau,  "  Well  I  am  your  theme :  you  have  the  start  of  me ;  I  am 
dejected;  .  .  .  ignorance  itself  is  a  plummet  o'er  me;  use  me  as 
you  will."  That  Shakespeare  should  throw  himself  with  spirit  into 
his  task  was  a  crime  for  which  he  earns  our  forgiveness  by  its  suc- 
cessful issue.  The  merry  wives  are  honest  buxom  dames,  without  a 
grain  of  real  malice  in  them.  The  French  physician  and  the  Welsh 
parson  murder  the  Queen's  English  with  as  happy  a  valiance  as  that 
of  Fluellen  and  the  Princess  Katharine  in  King  Henry  V.  Slender 
is  the  most  delightfully  incompetent  of  wooers  —  a  Romeo  manque 
of  Windsor,  whose  amorous  passion  waits  upon  his  cousin  Shallow's 
promptings  and  whose  wit  is  mislaid  with  his  Book  of  Riddles. 
The  buck-basket  and  the  old  woman  of  Brentford  are  very  palpable 
jokes,  which  the  crassest  gentleman-usher  or  emptiest-headed  maid- 
in-waiting  could  not  miss.  There  are  the  proper  topical  allusions 
to  call  forth  an  interchange  of  smiling  mutual  intelligence.  Alto- 
gether The  Merry  IVivn  was  a  comedy  delicate  enough  for  a 
queen.  For  such  a  play  the  proper  medium  was  prose;  verse  is 
reserved  for  the  slender  love-episode  of  Fenton  and  Anne  Page, 
and  for  the  scenes  connected  with  the  fairy  disguising. 
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As  the  pressure  of  the  English  historical  plays  lightened,  Shake- 
sptare  could  turn  again  to  Italy  and  to  romance.  In  Tht  Mirry 
Pf^ves  he  had  grouped  his  characters  in  a  circle  around  a  gross  old 
self-lover,  whom  it  was  their  business  to  delude  and  mock.  Per- 
haps the  same  device  could  be  refined  upon  and  turned  to  romantic 
uses.  FalstaiF  had  professed  love  and  had  been  convicted  of  sordid 
self-interest.  What  if  a  pair  of  high-spirited  persons,  touched  wiib 
the  egotism  of  self-sufficingness  and  wilful  wit,  and  professing  a 
superiority  to  the  toys  of  lovers,  could  be  ensnared  into  that  deep 
mutual  passion  which  was  in  truth  written  for  them  in  the  book  of 
fate?  But  there  must  be  something  deeper  here  than  a  jest;  such 
brave  union  of  hearts  must  be  cemented  by  a  common  effort  to 
confront  the  sorrow  of  the  world.  At  this  time,  perhaps,  Shake- 
speare was  concerned  with  his  revision  of  Lerve's  Labour's  Last. 
Might  not  Biron  and  Rosaline  be  reincarnated,  and  in  place  of  that 
crude  test  of  a  twelve  months'  visitation  of  the  speechless  sick 
decreed  for  Biron,  might  not  an  immediate  test  of  valiant  manhood 
be  discovered,  and  the,  newer  Biron  come  to  the  happy  ending  of 
love's  labour's  won  ?  In  Beatrice  and  Benedick  a  brilliant  centre 
was  found  for  the  play  of  Much  Ado  ahaut  Nothing.  The  high  spirits, 
which  gave  life  to  The  Shrew  and  Tht  Merry  Wives  are  here  refined 
by  gallantry  and  beauty,  wit  and  grace,  and  by  the  presence  of 
injury  and  pain.  The  other  dramatis  persons  gather  around  the 
hero  and  heroine  to  beguile  them  into  love;  the  passion  begotten 
of  a  jest  is  brought  forth  in  sorrow,  and  sorrow  at  the  close  is  con- 
verted into  joy.  With  so  much  of  quick  and. lambent  dialogue  is 
Beatrice  and  Benedick  have  to  utter,  we  want  no  outstanding  jester 
here;  his  speech  would  be  an  impertinence;  but  we  need  a  counter- 
foil to  wit  in  the  unconscious  humour  of  a  Dc^betryand  a  Verges; 
and  these  worthies  assist  effectively  in  the  action  of  the  play ;  Fate, 
the  sphinx,  assumes  an  ironic  smile;  the  dulncss  of  a  blundering 
watchman  unties  a  knot  which  has  foiled  the  dexterity  of  the  wise. 

The  comedy  which  followed  Much  Ada  abaut  Nalhing  is  one  of 
sunshine  and  dappled  shadow  under  the  greenwood  of  Arden.  Land- 
seer's  companion  pictures,  "War"  and  *' Peace,"  find  a  parallel  in 
Shakespeare's  King  Henry  V.  and  As  Tau  Like  It^  which  probably 
belong  to  the  same  year ;  and  the  scene  of  both  the  history  and  the 
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comedy  is  Uid  in  France.  He  would  have  left  untouched  a  favour- 
ite theme  of  the  Renaissance  if  he  had  wholly  neglected  the  pastoral ; 
but  Shakespeare  felt  that  the  conventional  pastoral  alone,  with  its 
cruel  shepherdess  and  sighing  swain,  however  suitable  for  a  piece 
of  poetical  tapestry,  could  not  furnish  the  life  and  body  and  move- 
ment demanded  by  the  stage.  His  Silvius  and  Phcebe,  Arcadians 
of  the  mode  and  rhetoricians  in  verse,  are  presented  with  a  certain 
reserved  irony;  the  veritable  rustics  are  William,  whose  pretty  wit 
chiefly  manifests  itself  in  monosyllabic  answers,  and  the  wench 
Audrey,  whom  the  gods  did  not  make  poetical.  Touchstone,  a 
clown  among  courtiers,  is  a  courtier  among  clowns.  The  other 
persons  of  the  comedy  are  of  the  high-bred  class,  in  the  midst  of 
which  the  dramatist's  imagination  moved  with  most  pleasure,  but 
here  they  are  transported  into  a  delightful  open-air  environment, 
which  breathes  a  freshness  and  sweetness  into  their  spirits.  "Sweet 
are  the  uses  of  adversity,"  and  especially  of  such  adversity  as  that 
of  Rosalind,  which  enables  her,  in  her  disguise  as  Ganymede,  to 
assist  in  her  own  wooing  and  to  play  the  part  of  a  benevolent  god- 
dess of  destiny  for  several  pairs  of  lovers  including  Orlando  and 
herself.  We  learn  from  a  play  of  Ben  Jonson's  of  the  same  date 
that  melancholy  was  a  genteel  fashion  of  the  day.  Shakespeare,  on 
the  suggestion  of  a  current  affectation,  created  in  Jaques  a  character 
which  was  wholly  original.  Humourist,  sentimentalist,  ctitic,  and 
cynic,  he  is  the  self-conscious  seeker  for  new  experiences,  the 
dilettante  collector  of  curiosities  to  be  labelled  in  his  museum  as 
states  of  a  human  soul. 

The  midsummer  of  Shakespeare's  comedy  is  reached  in  Twelfth 
Night.  Was  it  his  effort  to  resist  the  invasion  of  sadder  thought 
which  raised  its  mirth  to  the  reeling  heights  of  Sir  Toby's  Illyrian 
bacchanals  *.  We  dare  not  venture  such  a  surmise,  for  the  light 
and  warmth  are  at  flood-tide.  The  voluptuous  love-languors  of 
the  Duke  and  Olivia's  luxury  of  grief  fatten  the  idle  soil  for  the 
blossoming  of  the  rose.  The  disease  of  overmuch  prosperity  in 
the  palaces  of  Illyrta  seems  set  over  against  the  sanity  of  adversity 
in  the  forest  of  Arden.  Viola,  in  her  disguises  as  Cesario,  has  a 
harder  task  than  the  banished  Rosalind ;  for  instead  of  assisting  at 
her  own  wooing,  she  is  required   to  plead  as  an  envoy  of  love 
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against  herself.  In  place  of  the  dilettante  egotist  Jaques,  who 
would  range  through  all  experiences,  we  have  here  the  solemn  self- 
lover,  Malvolio,  pinnacled  in  his  own  sense  of  importance  and  his 
code  of  formal  propriety,  yet  toppling  from  his  heights  to  so  gro- 
tesque a  fall.  Had  Shakespeare  encountered  some  starched  Eliza- 
bethan Puritan,  who  looked  sourly  on  the  theatre,  and  thought  that 
because  he  wag  virtuous  there  should  be  no  more  calces  and  ale, 
and  did  the  dramatist  read  a  humorous  lesson  to  his  time  on  an 
error  more  deep-seated  in  the  human  heart  than  the  excesses  of  a 
joyous  temper  i  Was  the  comic  spirit  here  a  swordsman  armed 
with  the  blade  of  reason  and  good  sense  ?  If  such  was  the  case, 
Shakespeare  was  assuredly  no  partisan,  and  Sir  Toby  Belch  is  hardly 
his  ideal  representative  of  a  liberal  humanism. 

After  the  play  of  Twelfth  Night  we  become  aware  of  the  first 
ebb  of  summer.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  events  shadowed 
forth  in  the  Sonnets  took  some  of  the  joy  out  of  Shakespeare's  hearU 
It  has  been  su^ested  that  the  fall  of  Essex,  involving  the  disgrace 
of  the  poet's  patron  Southampton,  tended  to  embitter  his  spirit. 
These  are  conjectures  that  cannot  be  verified.  What  is  certain  is, 
that  he  turned  toward  tragedy,  and  that  his  temper  in  comedy  indi- 
cates a  gathering  of  the  clouds.  The  spirit  of  ^i/'s  Well  that  Ends 
IVell  is  as  courageous  as  is  the  title  of  the  play ;  and  there  is  a 
jieed  for  courage,  not  of  the  gay  and  sportive  kind,  but  serious  and 
Steadfast.  The  hero  is  no  gallant  Orlando  or  high-spirited  Bene- 
dick. He  has  in  him,  we  must  suppose,  the  possibilities  of.  noble 
manhood,  but  these  are  obscured  by  the  errors  and  the  vices  of 
youth.  The  heroine  is  no  glad-hearted  girl  like  Rosalind,  no 
scatterer  of  coruscating  jests  like  Beatrice,  but  a  woman,  clear- 
sighted, strong-willed,  and  bent  on  achieving  her  purpose.  She, 
the  poor  daughter  of  a  physician,  is  a  healer  in  a  world  that  stands 
in  need  of  healing.  The  bright-winged  Cupid  of  nods  and  becks 
and  wreathed  smiles  has  been  transformed  into  Love,  the  physician. 
Helena,  honoured  and  cherished  by  all  who  know  her  aright,  is 
rejected  by  the  one  man  on  whom  her  heart  is  Axed,  and  whom  she 
rescues  from  his  baser  self  with  something  of  that  maternal  pro- 
tectiveness,  which  in  certain  instances  constitutes  the  nucleus  of 
wifely  love.     The  Countess  is  Shakespeare's  creation,  and  nowhere 
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has  he  made  age  more  beautiful.  The  comic  business  lies  chiefly 
in  the  uiimasking  of  the  pretender,  Parolles.  It  is  required  both 
by  the  action  and  the  ethics  of  the  play,  but  there  is  little  to  afford 
us  pleasure  in  the  humiliation  of  so  paltry  a  milei  glormus. 

The  atmosphere  darkens  in  Miaiurt  far  Measure.  In  the  city 
of  Vienna  corruption  boils  and  bubbles.  From  the  Duke's  deputy 
to  the  lowest  drudge  of  vice,  society  is  infected' with  the  festering 
evil.  To  deal  with  the  subtleties  of  sin,  virtue  itself  must  learn 
crafty  ways;  mines  must  be  opposed  by  countermines.  In  Claudio 
the  passions  of  youth,  snatching  too  eagerly  at  unlicensed  satisfac- 
tion, are  brought  into  the  presence  of  death;  and  to  life,  tender  and 
florid,  the  vast  regions  of  the  grave  are  full  of  obscurity  and  uncer- 
tain horror.  It  is  hardly  a  scene  for  the  joy  of  love,  though  to 
two  strong  hearts  love  may  come  in  the  end  as  the  sequel  of  a 
common  struggle  for  justice  and  moral  reformation.  Rather  is  it 
a  pbce  for  the  trials  and  the  victory  of  virgin  chastity.  The  Duke 
moves  through  subterranean  passages,  guided  by  the  dark  lantern 
of  moral  prudence.  Isabella  illuminates  the  gloom  with  the  light 
of  an  indignant  sai.ntliness.  Here  it  is  no  pompous  formalist  who 
is  humiliated ;  no  common  pretender  who  is  detected  and  delivered 
over  to  laughter;  the  deadliest  ambushes  of  evil  arc  attacked;  the 
heart,  ''deceitful  above  all  things  and  desperately  wicked,"  is  laid 
bnre.  Angelo,  the  self-deccivcr,  is  exposed  not  merely  to  others, 
but  to  himself;  he  gazes  down  appalled  into  the  abyss  discovered 
in  his  own  soul.  We  have  travelled  far  from  the  fresh  wild-wood 
paths  of  Arden  and  from  the  glowing  gardens  of  Illyria. 

No  problems  connected  with  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  are  more 
difficult  of  solution  than  those  offered  by  the  satiric  drama,  in  which 
matter  from  the  story  of  Troy  is  handled  in  so  enigmatic  a  fashion. 
Shall  we  place  Troilus  and  Cressida  hard  by  Measure  for  Measure^  or 
date  it  some  six  years  later,  regarding  it  as  a  successor  in  comedy 
to  the  tragic  study  of  the  misanthrope  in  Timon  ef  Athem?  The 
evidence  inclines  in  favour  of  the  earlier  date.  Is  some  of  the 
wood,  hay,  and  stubble  of  the  lost  Troitus  and  Cressida  of  Dekker 
and  Chcttle  imbedded  in  Shakespeare's  play  \  Is  it  a  satire  of 
humanity  or  of  contemporary  individuals.^  Was  this  the  "purge" 
which  Shakespeare  administered  to  Ben  Jonson,  and,  with  Jonson 
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disguised  as  Ajax,  and  Marston  as  Tbersites,  was  the  pla^  one  of 
those  alarums  and  excursions  connected  with  the  war  of  the 
theatres,  in  which  Marston,  Dekker,  and  Jonson  were  the  princi- 
pal combatants  \  ^  Is  Cressida  a  malicious  portrait  of  the  deceitful 
enchantress  of  the  Sonnets,  and  was  a  satirical  presentment  of  the 
heroes  of  Homer  a  retort  upon  the  rival  poet,  conjectured  to  be 
Chapman,  the  translator  of  Homer,  who  had  stolen  away  the 
favour  of  Shakespeare's  young  friend  and  patron.  These  questions 
remain  unanswered.  We  can  only  say  that  the  spirit  of  this 
comedy  of  disillusion  is  alien  to  that  of  genuine  comedy  as  con- 
ceived by  Shakespeare  in  his  happier  days.  The  young  love  of 
Troilus  is  betrayed  by  the  courtesan  born.  Achilles  is  a  dull- 
brained  fellow,  barren  of  wit,  who  sulks  or  wantons  in  his  tent ; 
Ajax  is  a  clumsy  elephant ;  Tbersites  lives  on  garbage,  and  spews 
his  filth  i  Pandar  is  a  lecher,  incapable  except  by  proxy ;  to  fight  on 
account  of  Helen  is  to  set  the  world  at  odds  for  an  harlot,  yet  on 
her  behalf  it  is  that  Hector,  knowing  the  folly  of  it,  dies.  Troilus 
is  indeed  a  gallant  youth,  but  his  passion  is  a  greenhorn's  infatua- 
tion :  let  him  be  cured  of  it  by  surgical  incision,  however  cruel! 
Shall  we  say  that  Troilui  and  Cretsida  and  Miasure  far  Meaiurt  are 
connected  by  a  certain  contrast  and  resemblance  ?  In  each  the 
world  is  bubbling  with  corruption.  The  mighty  persons  of  the 
earth  in  the  one  play  are  as  ignoble  as  the  mean  persons  of  the  other ; 
the  confraternity  of  Mistress  Overdone  includes  the  champions  of 
the  world  and  their  renowned  lady-loves ;  the  worldly  wisdom  of  the 
Duke  is  lowered  and  broadened  into  the  all-embracing  but  wholly 
mundane  experience  of  Ulysses ;  and  in  this  sorry  society  it  is  from 
worldly  wisdom  alone  that  we  can  hope  for  any  rescue  or  deliver- 
ance, for  here  we  find  no  saintly  Isabella,  but  a  Cressida,  offering 
her  lips  to  every  solicitor  of  the  Grecian  tents. 

The  spirit  of  mirth  withdrew  itself  for  a  time  from  Shakespeare's 
art.  He  could  still  write  comic  scenes,  but  they  were  used  to 
deepen  the  effects  of  tragedy.  The  grave-diggers  of  Hamltt,  the 
porter  turning  the  key  of  hell-gate  on  the  night  of  murder  in  Mae- 
ieti),  Lear's  poor  fool  jesting  across  the  storm  upon  the  heath,  the 
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clown  whose  basket  of  figs  conceals  the  worm  of  Nilus  —  these  are 
humorous  figures  created  in  the  service  of  pity  and  terror,  Shake- 
speare did  not  return  to  comedy  until  his  perception  of  the  world 
and  human  life  had  been  purified  by  the  tragic  kathanh.  With 
every  faculty  of  his  mind  labouring  at  its  highest,  be  had  pursued 
a  long  dramatic  inquisition  of  the  evil  that  is  in  the  world  and  in 
the  hcan  of  man.  He  had  not  retreated  into  any  facile  creed  of 
pleasant  optimism,  but  boldly  explored  the  face  of  night,  and  night 
had  brought  out  the  stars.  Such  love  as  that  of  Cordelia,  such 
loyalty  as  that  of  Kent,  could  be  fully  revealed  only  in  and  through 
the  darkness.  Man  pleased  Shakespeare  and  woman  also,  when  he 
wrote  his  tragedies,  else  the  players  would  have  had  lenten  enter- 
tainment ;  for  a  drama  founded  upon  misanthropy  would  have  been 
unendurable.  In  Timon  of  Athtni  the  poet  exhibits  misanthropy  as 
the  evasion  of  weakness  from  the  ruins  of  a  self-indulgent  optitnism, 
and  we  may  say  that  in  Timon  ef  Athens  he  bade  farewell  to  gloom. 
Shakespeare's  latest  comedies  —  Periclts  (as  far  as  it  is  bis),  Cym~ 
Miitty  The  fVtnter's  Tale,  The  Tempeit  —  iorm  a  group,  which  is 
distinguished  by  a  special  character.  The  atmosphere  is  light  and 
pellucid,  like  that  which  follows  a  thunder-storm.  There  is  a  great 
and  wide  serenity  abroad ;  the  heavens  seem  more  spacious,  and 
they  bend  down  to  embrace  the  margins  of  the  land.  The  healing 
influences  of  nature  are  felt  in  the  country  lanes  where  Autolycus 
sings  his  tirra-lirra,  and  the  meadows  where  Perdita  follows  her 
sheep,  on  the  seacoast  of  Tarsus  where  Marina  bears  her  basket 
of  flowers,  among  the  wild  Welsh  mountains  with  the  gallant  sons 
of  Cymbelinc,  on  the  enchanted  island  full  of  "  sounds  and  sweet 
airs  that  give  delight  and  hurt  not."  The  life  of  cities  and  courts 
had  lost  much  of  its  attraction  for  one  who  perhaps  was  now  find- 
ing repose  and  restoration  among  the  Warwickshire  fields.  But 
Shakespeare  did  not  plead,  in  the  manner  of  Rousseau,  for  a  rever- 
sion to  the  primitive  conditions  of  humanity ;  he  could  smile  at 
Gonzalo's  imaginary  commonwealth,  where  property  has  no  exist- 
ence ;  he  saw  in  Caliban  the  rudimentary  man  not  half  informed 
with  soul;  he  had  faith  in  an  art  which  mends  nature,  while  yet  it 
is  an  art  which  nature  makes.  And  nature  itself,  with  all  of  human 
life,  seems  to  hang,  dreamlike  and  yet  real,  in  the  encompassing 
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power  of  something  that  is  above  nature  and  that  means  wel||  how> 
ever  little  we  can  trace  its  ways.  Dian  appears  to  Pericles  in  a 
vision,  guiding  him  to  her  temple  where  joy  awaits  him  ;  the  inno- 
cence of  Hermione  is  vindicated  by  the  oracle  of  Apollo  i  Posthu- 
mus  in  prison  is  visited  by  Jupiter,  giving  him  assurance  of  divine 
succour  —  "whom  best  I  love  I  cross";  Prospero  is  aided  in  his 
beneficent  designs  by  ministering  elemental  spirits.  The  growing 
'  resources  of  the  Jacobean  stage  assisted  the  dramatist  in  scenic 
effects,  to  which  he  imparted  a  beautiful  significance.  TTie  temper 
of  these  latest  plays  is  a  temper  of  reconciliation ;  the  wrongs  of 
life  arc  present,  but  for  those  who  can  transcend  the  baser  passions 
they  work  for  good.  Injuries  are  felt  but  are  forgiven;  broken 
bonds  of  affection  are  reunited ;  the  lost  are  restored  to  hearts  that 
have  loved  and  suffered.  "  The  oldest  hath  borne  most,"  says 
Albany  in  the  closing  lines  of  King  Lear.  The  old  are  seen  in 
these  last  romances  of  Shakespeare  as  experienced  in  suffering, 
caused  by  the  ofiencc  of  others  or  by  the  errors  of  their  own  hearts  -, 
but  they  have  learnt  through  suffering  a  certain  detachment  from 
the  greed  of  personal  gain,  and  they  lean  over  the  joy  of  young 
hearts,  still  immersed  in  the  innocent  egoism  of  youth,  with  a  fond 
protectiveness.  Cymbeline  and  his  recovered  sons,  Pericles  and 
Marina,  Hermione  and  Perdita,  Prospero.  and  Miranda  —  it  is  the 
same  sentiment,  varied  and  repeated,  in  each  of  its  exemplars.  Cer- 
tain indications  that  Shakespeare  was  loosening  his  connection  with 
the  theatre  arc  present  in  these  plays.  He  could,  as  in  the  instance 
of  PiricUs  and  perhaps  in  those  of  King  Henry  VIII.  and  Tht  Twt 
Noble  Kinsmen  contribute  fragments  to  a  drama  in  which,  as  a  whole, 
he  took  little  interest.  In  plays  of  which  he  is  the  sole  author,  his 
dramatic  energy  flags  at  times,  to  be  renewed  where  the  subject 
moved  his  feelings  or  charmed  his  imagination.  The  versification 
is  breeze-like  in  its  freedom,  but  sometimes  the  breeze  falls  away 
and  sometimes  it  wanders  with  too  vague  an  aim.  The  treatment 
of  time  passes  from  the  extreme  of  romantic  license,  as  in  He 
(Pointer's  Tale,  to  the  strictest  observation  of  the  rule  of  unity  in 
The  Tempest.  In  Pericles.,  the  earliest  of  these  romances,  Shake- 
speare cared  only  for  certain  scenes  and  situations.  In  Cymbeline, 
wherever  Imogen,  the  loveliest  figure  in  his  gallery  of  portraits  of 
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womoi  appears,  we  arc  certain  to  receive  his  finest  workmanship, 
Hcrmione  and  Perdita  wholly  possessed  his  imagination,  while  a 
crude  sketch  sufficed  for  the  jealousy  of  Leontes.  The  Tempest,  if 
we  set  aside  the  laborious  jesting  of  Antonio  and  Sebastian  (designed 
to  express  the  barren  brain  that  often  accompanies  a  callous  heart), 
is  wrought  with  equal  power  from  the  first  scene  to  the  last. 

Perhaps  the  conjecture  is  well  founded  that  The  Tempest^  with  its 
masque  of  wedding  blessings,  was  written  for  the  marriage  of  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth  to  Frederick,  Elector  Palatine,  in  February,  1613. 
Perhaps  it  was  Shakespeare's  latest  play.  And  It  may  not  be  alto- 
gether an  idle  notion  of  the  poet  Campbell,  that  in  Prospero's 
breaking  his  m^ic  stalF  and  dismissing  bis  airy  spirits  we  have  the 
farewell  to  the  stage  of  the  great  enchanter  who  had  summoned 
Prospero  into  being. 

Shakespeare  found  poetic  comedy  -  in  its  rudiments ;  he  left  it 
fully  formed.  He  brought  together  its  various  elements  and  or- 
ganized them  to  fulfil  the  functions  of  a  single  living  spirit.  He 
made  laughter  wise,  and  taught  seriousness  how  to  be  winning  and 
gracious.  Through  no  ascetic  doctrine  but  by  virtue  of  the  spirit 
oFli^and  beauty  he  purified  the  drama  from  the  dulness  of  what 
is  gross,  and  kept  its  temper  above  the  seductions  of  sentimental 
morals  and  a  nerveless  lubricity.  Wit,  fancy,  grace,  constructive 
dexterity,  are  found  among  his  successors.  Shakespeare's  sane  out- 
look upon  life  as  a  whole,  his  gentleness  of  strength  in  dealing  with 
the  passions,  his  reserve  of  power,  his  moral  wisdom,  were  lost  to 
English  comedy  when  Prospero  abjured  his  magic  and  retired  to  the 
duties  of  bis  Stratford  lordship  of  the  soil. 

Edward  Dowden. 
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Aberceeh,  Records  or,  xxxviii. 
Aco^ailMl,  the,  by  Gnapheiu  (W.  Folio. 
nius),  tiuuL  by  Pabgrave,  bu,  bai, 

Acting  and  acton :  in  churches,  xiii,  xr, 
ill,  xxi;  in  ichooli,  xiv,  Ltix;  in 
chnrchyarda,  xiii  by  crafts,  xviii,  xx, 
miii ;  the  councils  Against  mimi, 
six,  xl;  acton  of  Wakefield,  mi 
nutniDen,  xl;  English  acton  in  Ger- 
many, xiv;  acting  at  Cambridge,  lixi, 
197  i  Udall  and  school  acton,  98; 
Lyly  and  boy  acton,  z65->6S,  270, 
379;  Greene  and  tbe  coinpBiiiet,  399, 
403,  408,  411,  418;  Porter  and  the 
companies,  515,  516,  519-531,  514, 
526-527. 

Admiral'i  men,  the,  {i.i.  andcr  patron- 
age of  Lord  Charles  Howard,  Earl  of 
Nottiagham,  1585-1603)  and  Greene, 

403.  408,  410;  and  Porter,  515-5171 

520-528,  ttfaaim. 
Agamemnen,  Dekker  and  Chetlle't,  523. 
Agrippa,  Henry  Comeliu*  (von  Nettes- 

heim),  181. 
Albert!,  his  PMhdoxte!,  krii. 
Aliyen  Ktiighi,  Uxxvi. 
Alcmaen,  the  play  of,  268. 
^j^,  Latin  play  by  William  of  B1ois,r 
Aldrich.  Robert,  and  Udall.  92. 
Alenton,  the  dtu  if,  and  Endymien,  26S. 
AUxandtr,  tht  Lift  of  by  Hutatcb,  269, 


Altxander  and  Campaspi,  by  Lyly,  edi- 
tion of,  with  essay,  by  Professor  Balcer, 

263-3331  dates,  sources,  literary  eati- 

mate,  etc.,  268-276. 
AUxander    and   Ledeaiitk,  by    Martin 

Slater,  523,  526. 
Alexandrine,  the  Middle  English,  189. 
Allegory,  and  the  drama,  xxivli,  xl,  kcxxi, 

xcii,  267. 
Alleyn,  Edward,  and  Greene's  plays,  408, 

41a;   catalogue  of  bis  MSS.  at  Dul- 

wich,  515;   acquaintance  with  Porter, 

5*4- 
Alleyn,  Richard,  an  actor  in  the  Admiral's 

company,  524. 
All   for    Monty,    Lupton'a,    xlvili,    li, 

Ixixvi. 
AUott,  his  England's  Parnassus,  42I. 
Aa's  WillthalEnds  (fi;/,  Shakeipeare's, 

191,  656. 
Atphomus,   Empergr   of  Gtrmany,   by 

Chapnun,  attributed  to  Feele,  336. 
AlfiAansus,  King  ef  Arragon,  ComUaU 

Hisierit  of,  by  Greene,  389,  403-405, 

407,410.411,421. 
Audria,  of  Terence,  the  EngUsh  tranala- 

tion  of,  Ixviii,  Ixxi,  107. 
Antichrist  legend,  Protestant  venion  of 

the,  hixv. 
Afiiusand  Virginia,  Tkt  tragical  comedy 

af,  by  R.  B„  boxvi,  141,  336,  341. 
Apollodorna   Tarsensi*,   compared   with 

P«le.  337- 
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Apuleiu3,  Aillingtun's  ttansktion  nf  hit 
MitatHBTpkostt  of  tht  Golden  Ais,  a. 
possible  source  of  Peele't  '  Meroe,' 
346,  383- 

Arber,  ProfeasoT  E,,  bis  English  Garnir, 
89;  \A3.n^nrXoiReattr  Doistir,^, 
104,  194;  his  Transcripts  ef  Ihe  Sta- 
tiswrs'  Rigisltrs,  97.  197,  347.  itpas- 

Archaol^a,  on  Udall,  ^1. 

ArcAiv  fur  das    Studiuat    dtr    nttttrtn 

Sprnchtn,  an  Pcele.  34S. 
Arrtino,  his  Polisetne,  Ixvii. 
Ariostu,  Ytii  !  SuppBSili,  Ixviii,  Gascoigne'i 

translation  of,  Ixxv,  Ixuxivi  compared 

with  Peele,  337;  Yta  Orlando  Fttritsty 

389- 
Argomentstive  plays,  dibals,  and  cootro- 

versial    morals,  Ixv,   Uvi,  Ixxv,   xci; 

Heyvood's,  10. 
Arraignmtnt  of  Paris,   The,  by  Peele, 

336.  34>. 
Aseinsion,  Tht,  Wakelield  play  of,  izvi, 

Ascham,  Roger,  referred  to,  135. 
Asofus,  tbe,  by  Macropedius,  Izx. 
Ass,  Feast  of  the,  xx,  xxi. 
As  KriH^ti;//,  by  Shakespeare,  IxT,  275, 

64s.  654.  655- 

Babio,  a  I^tin  elegiac  comedy,  rriii. 

Baker,  D.  E.  (with  Reed  and  Jones),  hi* 
ffiagrafihia  Dramatica,  200,  348. 

Baker,  Professor  G.  P.,  Crttiial  Essay  on 
Lyiy,  bis  life  and  place  in  comedy, 
wllh  special  reference  to  AUxandcr 
and  Campaspf,  263-177;  edition  of 
A.  and  C„  with  notes,  278-333. 

Bale,  Bishop,  his  Catalogus,  xviii,  89,  93; 
translation  of  Pammachius,  Ixx,  hui ; 
bis  Kyng  fohan,  Ixiii,  Uxr. 

Ballad  plays,  ili. 

Bandello,  645. 

Barclay,  Alexander,  and  fool-literature, 
Ui,  liii. 


Baidani,  xli. 

Barry,  Lodowick,  the  song  of  "Three 
merrie  men"  in  his  Nam  AUty, 
35*- 

Bariholoiiiew  Fayri,  by  Beo  Jonsoa,  /■- 
dtictien  Jto,  410. 

Basoihi,  litres  dt  la,  Ixvi. 

BaaU  ej  AUatar,  Tht,  by  Peele,  335,337, 
341- 

Batuis,  a  Latin  elegiac  comedy,  iriiL 

Bayne,  on  Henry  Porter  in  Diet.  Not. 
Biog^  519- 

Beanmont  and  Fletcher,  and  the  pliy 
within  a  ptay,  343. 

Beaux  Stratagem,  The,  by  Farqubar,  re- 
ferred lo,  429. 

Bemhardi,  his  R.  Creen^s  Leten  u. 
5rfr,>?™,397.4ii. 

Beaiici  and  Grahame,  the  baUad,  re- 
ferred to.  366, 

Bibbiena,  Cardinal  de,   his    Calandrio, 

Biblical     miracles,     xiii-xnvii;    g"i''t 

drama,  idyllic  or  heroic  miracle,  Uiii. 
Bien-Avise  el  Mal-Avisf,  a  French  w*- 

ralite,  liij,  liijL 
Krde,  William,  and  Henry  Porter,  516. 
Blaeie   Battman  of  the  North,  Porter's 

relation  to  the  play,  515,  521,  512. 
Blank  Verse,  Peele's,  339,  340;  Greene's. 

404,  407,  414,  417;  on  the  rhetorical 

quality  of  dramatic;   examidation  of 

Greene's  practice,  and  a  few  general 

conclusions,  503-513. 
Bloody  Brother,  7"Af,  by  Fletcher,  Jonson. 

et  at.,  parodies  *■  Three  merry  men," 

352 
Bloant,    Edward,    publisher    of    Lyly^ 

playi,  269,  276. 
Blyssyel'Saerament,  The,  Croxton  playtrf. 

Boase  and  Qark,  Register  of  Univ.  Ox- 
ford, and  the  two  Henry  Porter^ 
5«8. 

Boceaetio,  C.,  645. 
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Bodel,   Jfbq,  his  play  of  St.  Nieheltu, 

Bojardo,  hU  Tioignt,  Uviii. 

Bnwer,    hi*    Seotithretdain,   on    Robin 

Hood,  xlL 
Bower,  the  R.  6.  of  Apius  and  Virginia 

(Fleay's  con)ectuce),- Ixxxvi,  3j6. 
Boy  Bishop,  the  election  of  the,  xi,  xii. 
Bradley,   Henry,  meotioned,  Ixxii ;    bis 

Critical  Essay  an  Gnmmer  Curtun'i 

NidU,    197-104;    date    of    Gammer 

Gurton's  NtdU,  and   it«   authorship, 
.  by  Wm,  StcvensoD,  197  ;  place  of  G. 

G.  N.  in  the  history  of  comedy,  20Z ; 

dialect,  203  ;    previous  editions  and 

the  present  text,  204 ;   edition  of  G. 

C  A',,  K15-257  i   appendis,  259. 
Brand,  [he  Rev.  John,  his  Popular  An- 

liquiliis,  127,  192. 
Brandl,   Professor    A^  his    Quellia    u. 

Ferschungin    d.    williithen    Dramas 

in   England,   referred   to,   Ix,  Ixxiii, 

Ixxiv,  Ixxx,  Ixxxii,  Ixxxvii. 
Brandt,  Sebastian,  his  Narrenschiff,  Ui, 

Uii, 
Brascpose,  the  College  Register  of,  and 

Hcnty  Porter,  JSO. 
Bridges,   IJr.   John,  and   Gammer  Gur- 

tan's  Nedle,  199  ;    his  Defence  of  Iht 

Gmitrnmtiit  of  the  Church,  200. 
Brigga,   the  Kev.  Thomas,  his  copy  of 

Roister  Doisler,  97. 
Broome,  William,  and  Altx.  and  Camp., 

j;6. 

Brotherhood  in  Arms,  Scott  on  the  instl- 
tDtion,  366. 

Brown,  Professor  J.  M.,  on  Greene  (,An 
Early  Rival  of  SAaieipeare,  Auck- 
land, 1S77},  402,  405,  410,  415, 
4>7- 

Srute  Grenshillde,  and  Henslowe,  533. 

BQcher,  K.,  Arbeit  u.  Rhylhmus,  referred 
to,  on  lonf^  of  labour,  3S4.  a. 

Buffeting,  The,  Wakefield  play  of,  xxvii. 


comedy   of  intrigue. 


Bi^btars,   The, 

Bnbeus,  on  the  Ludus  de  S,  /(alharina, 

BuUen,  Mr.  A.  H.,  his  edition  of  Peele, 
346,  348 ;  see,  also,  notes  to  Gum- 
mere's  edition  of  O.  IV.  T;  on 
Henry   Porter,  519. 

Burby,  Cuthbert.  publisher,  and  Greene's 
plays,  418,  etc. 

Burlesque  in  church  and  festival  plays, 
lix-xii ;  in  miracle  C)cles,  xxiv,  xxix, 
xxivi ;  in  farces,  Ixv,  Ixvi ;  in  School 
playa,  lixi-lixii,  Ixxv. 

Cadman,  Thos.,  and  Lyly's  plays,  876. 

Cain,  the  York  play  of,  xxv. 

Calandria,  the,  by  Bibbiena.  IxviiL 

Caliste  and  Utelibata,  by  Cola  and  de 
Bojas,  Ixviii;  the  English  play,  Ixxii.- 

Cambyses,  KingefPtrHa,  etc.,  by  Thomas 
Preston,  lii,  liii,  Ixxxvi,  34Z. 

Camden's  Prwerbs,  108,  (94,  el  passim. 

Campaspe,  by  Lyly,  263-333. 

Canfe-fable,  reminiscences  of  the,  356, 
375' 

Carde  of  Fancie,  The,  by  Greene,  the 
DedieatioH  to,  403. 

Carli  off  Carlili,  the  poem,  H7. 

Carmina  Burana,  referred  to,  191. 

Carpenter,  Professor  F.  I.,  his  edition  of 
Wager's  Marie  Magdalme  (Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Press),  xciv. 

CasteU  of  Perseverance,  The,  play  of, 
xlvii,  xlviii,  I,  li,  Iviii. 

Caxton,  William,  his  translation  of  the 
Legenda  Aurea,  xixi.  xltv;  his  Prol. 
Eneydos,  1 1 5. 

Chaderton,  William,  bis  play  and  Gam- 
mer Gurton,  198. 

Challenge  for  Beauty,  A,  by  T.  Heywood, 
5"- 

Chalmers,  Alexander,  his  Fngfisi  Poets, 

'■;  191. 

Chapman,  Geoi^e,  Uxxviii;     and  Lyly, 
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275;  and  Porter,  517,  524,  533;  hi» 
Humtrom  Daytt  Mirth,  527;  and 
Shakeipeare.  658. 

Ouppell'i  Pefular  Mtaic  of  thi  Oidin 
Timt  and  the  aaag  of  "  Tbree  mecrie 
men,"  353. 

Character,  portrayal  of  in  miracles,  xxxi, 
xxxiii;  in  marvels,  etc„  mix,  xli;  in 
morals,  lii-liv,  Ixii-lxiii ;  in  other 
plays,  liix,  Ixxivii,  xcii;  and  see  onder 
AutAori  and  Cemediit. 

Chaucer,  xix;  the  epiaode  after  his  style, 
btv,  Ixvi;  aod  Heywood,  10-13;  re- 
ferred to,  117,  398,  426;  and  see 
note*  to  H.  D.;  on  "hunting  the 
letter."  374, 

ChesUr  Cycle,  The,  of  miracle  plkya,  xxiii, 
hIt,  xxix. 

Cbeltle,  Henry,  bia  relations  with  Greene : 

-  bis  Kind  Narl's  Dreamt,  419;  hi* 
tloberl  Grant  to  Piirct  Ptnnilissi, 
422;  ftnd  the  '  Groattworth  (-roup,' 
4J3,  424;  bis  relations  with  Porter, 
515-517,  522,  524;  his  Trailus  and 
Creaida,  657. 

Child,  Professor,  on  Robin  Hood  playi, 
xl;  on  St.  George  plays,  xliii.  176. 

ChUde  Matiriei,  reference  to,  359. 

Childt  Kewland,  a  poaaihle  reference  to, 
in  O  W.  T.,  345.  354.  356. 

Children  as  players,  14,  98,  266,  267, 
270.  275,  276. 

Christ  led  up  to  Cakmry,  the  York  mir- 

Chronicle  play.  The  En^ith,  Uxvi,  Lyiy 

and,  270. 
Cicero,  Lyiy's  indebtedness  to,  267. 
Cinthio,  Giraldi,  Shakespeare'*  indcbted- 

oeM  to,  645. 
Clergy,  the,  and  miracle  plays,  xiii,  xviii- 

Qown,  tbe,  xlvii,   ilviii,  li,  lii,  liv,  388, 

43°,  6*4-^6,  649,  651,  655, 
Colifhitatie,  one  of  the  Wakefield  plays, 

lee  Buffttitig. 


Collier,  J.  Payne,  references  to  his  Hit- 
tvry  of  Dramatic  Poetry  amd  AhimIs 
Bf  At  /-Inglish  Stage,  /liuslratinu  if 
Old  Snglilh  Uleraturt,  HtitdiniHI 
Diary,  Aftmoirs  of  AUeyn,  etc,  li*, 
u,  xl,  xlii,  xlii,  Ivi,  Iviii,  Ixdr,  Inrii, 
luix,  boxriirlxxiviii,  lixxix,  97,  346, 
409.417.  S"5.S'7.S'8, 5*3. '*>«"«»■■ 
his  Otd  BaOadt,  167. 

Caiman,  George,  the  elder,  his  Jealeia 
Wi/,,  530. 

Colwell,  Thomas,  publisher  of  Gommtr 
GurleH,  197,  199,  201,  and  of  the 
Dise&edieHt  Child, 

Camtdy  in  Midland,  Biginmngs  ef,  bj 
C  M.  Gayley,  xiii-icii,  liturgical  frag- 
ments, early  saints'  plays  and  paru- 
dies,  xiii;  comedy  of  ridicule,  xx;  the 
miracle  cycles  in  tbeir  relation  lo 
comedy,  xxi;  dramatic  value  of  the 
English  miracle  plays,  xxxi ;  the  cdd- 
tribntion  of  later  "marvels"  and  early 
secular  plays,  xxxvii-xxxriiii  tbe 
Devil  and  ihe  Vice,  xlvi;  the  indebt- 
edness of  comedy  to  the  Vice,  liii-lJf ; 
the  relation  between  miracle,  monl, 
and  interlude,  liv;  the  older  Diorab 
id  their  relation  lo  comedy,  Irii; 
the  drvmatic  contribution  of  tbe 
older  morals,  liii;  period  of  transi' 
tion,  farce  and  romantic  interiu<le, 
biv;  period  of  trftnsition,  school  of 
interlude  and  controversial  moisl, 
'Christian  Terence'  and  eomiia 
toera,  Ixix ;  polytypic,  or  fiixion,  plsyl, 
Ixxvii;  survivals  of  the  moral  inter- 
lude, Uxxvj  the  movement  toward 
romantic  comedy,  Ixxxrii;  concld- 
don  regarding  tbe  requi^tes  of  com- 
edy, xci;  comedy  compared  will 
tragedy,  xxxi,  xxxvii-inTiii,  bd-hdr, 
639;  elements,  kinds,  and  relation  la 
society,  xci,  635,  648;    pastoral,  4, 
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ditt  dilP  artt,  \xm\;  tee  alto  under 

AU^ory,    HemanHc,   Maitntrs,   Mu- 

immrj,  Latin.  Ifcman,  Preu,    Phi, 

Chariuler., 
Cemtdy  a/ Errors,  Tht,  by  Shakespeare, 

648,650. 
C«mmeH  CendiHtnt,  the  play  o^  bociiii, 

Inot^i,  336,  341,  343. 
Cvmodty  of  Umeri,  Tht,  526,  jaS,  533. 
Cemplayni  ef  ScaUand,  The,  follt-tale  in, 

345- 
Cpnui,  Tht,  of  Milton,  and  Old  iVivts' 

■  TaU,  348,  364,  378. 
Cortfiitt  of  Conscienci,  Tht,  by  Nathaniel 

Woodei,  xlii,  li,  liiivi,  436. 
Congreve,    William,    the    character    of 

'Piue'  in  hii  Lave  far  Lave,  536. 
Cani^-Catihit^,  Greene's  pamphlets  on, 

398,  418  ;    The  Defena  of,  40S. 
CttaHeut  Levert,  The,  by  Steele,  '  Lu- 

dnda '  in,  429. 
Ceiupiracy,   The,  York  and  Wakefield, 

play*  of,  XXV,  xxvi,  xlvi. 
Caittat,  the  French,  xvii,  Ixr. 
CoHvtrtion  nf  St.  Paul,  Tht,  Digby  play 

of,  XXX,  I,  Ixxxi. 
Cooper,  W.  D.,  bis  Ejttr<utt frent  tht  Cor- 
_fut  Ckriiti  Rtgitler,  89  ;  bis  edition 

at  Reister  Deisler,  104,  191,  194,  and 

frequently  in  nolei  to  R.  D. 
Copland,  publisher  of  Robin  Hood  plays, 

xL 
Cm-huA  Playt,  T%t,  xxiii,  xxiv,  xlriL 
Corpus  Christi,  Feast  of,  xir,  xx. 
Cotgrare's  Dictienaty,  108,  194,  tt  fiat- 

Ceuntil  tf  the  Jemt,  Tht,  Coventry  play 

of.  1, 
Council  of  Treves,  The,  xi. 
Cborthope,  Mr,  W.  J.,  his  HutaryafEt^ 

UA  Potlry,  xxxvii,  Ixiii,  Ixiv. 
Courtney,  Bishop,  vi.  Feast  of  Fools,  xxi. 
Ctntntry  Cild  Plays,  Tht,  xxiii ;  and  see 

under  N-Umn. 
Coventry,  The  Old  Leet  Book  of,  xlvi. 


Cantntry  Plays,  Tht,  so-called,  of  Ciirpns 
Qiristi,  iiiii,  nnv,  xxix,  xlviii^   Iviii, 

Crafts,  in  the  religious  drama,  xviii,  xxxi, 

Cranmer,  Archbishop,  on  prayers  for  the 

dead,  193. 
Creede,  Tboniai,   publisher  of  some  of 

Greene's  plays,  403-405,  415,  430. 
Creizenach,   Professor  Wilhelin,  his   Ce- 

ttkUkIt  d.    nentren  Dramas,  bae.  I, 

II,    mentioned,    xvi,   iviii,   xix,   xxi, 

xxni,  xtv,  Ixx,  Ixxiv. 
Crocus,  his  play  of  Joseph,  bu. 
Croxton  Flay,  The,   of  the    Sacramtni, 

Cracifixinn,  Tht,  play  of,  ixii,  xxvii. 
Cushman,  Professor  L.  \V.,  his  Devil  and 
Vict   in   English  Dram.  Lil.,  xXvM- 

Cycles,  the  English  miracle,  iviii,  xxi, 
xxii,  etc. 

Cymbelini,  Shakespeare's,  645,  659,  660 ; 
the  King,  "Hark,  hark,  (he  Lark" 
suggested  by  one  of  Lyly's,  333. 

Damon  and  Fitkias,  by  Richard  Ed- 
wardes,  Ixxviii,  bixxiv,  Ixxxvii,  xcii, 
26S,  369. 

Danitt,  The  History  of,  by  Hilarius,  xv, 

Daiyus,  Xing,  xlix,  Ixxvi,  Ixxxvi. 

David  and  Bethsabt  (  The  Love  of  JCing 
David,  etc.),  by  Feele,  335,  336,  341, 

Davidson,  Frofessor  Charles,  his  Engiisk 
Mystery  Playt,  xxxviii. 

Day,  John,  his  intimacy  with  Porter,  524. 

Debats,  Dramatic,  Ixv. 

Dekker,  Thomas,  Ixxiii ;  his  Satiro-Mas- 
fix,  191 ;  and  I.yly,  274;  "Three 
merrie  men "  in  IVtstaiard  Nat, 
353;  his A'ni^;4/'i  Cpn/vrin^ and  the 
*  Groalsworth '  group  of  poets,  423; 
relations  with  Porter  and  Drayton, 
533;  wilb  Cbettle,  533;  and  the 
'  wat  of  the  theatres,'  657,  658. 
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Dtsttnim  Aitraa,  bjr  Peele,  416. 
•Dnfentiri,  Tii,  by  Porter  and  Cheltle, 

523- 
'  Devil,'   The,  and   the  '  Vice,'  ilyi-liv, 

Ivi,  Ixxiii,  499. 
Deiiii  it  an  Asi,   T/u,  hj  Bea  Jonson, 

xlviii,  li,  liii. 
Devii  it  in  It,  Tkt,  (If  Ait  6t  ntH  a  Cmni 

PUy,  etc),  by  Dekker,  xlviii. 
Dido,  Tht,  by  the  Maater  of  St.  Paul'a, 

Di^  Plays,   The,  edited  by  Dr,  Furni- 

vall,  xv;  referencea  to,  xxii,  ixx,  xxxi, 

xlvii,  xlviii,  I,  Iv. 
Diogeoea  Laertius,  his  Livet  of  tie  Phi- 

losBphers,  269,  zSOi  and  ebewbcre  in 

notes  to  Campaspc. 
Dis^iainga,  iL 

DimiidittU  Child,  Tht,  byThomai  Inge- 
land,  xlvii,  li,  liii,  Iv,  liixii,  Ixiv. 
Diiputationa,  Uv, 
Decler  Fauslus,  by  Marlowe,  the  relalion 

tii  Friar  Bitemi  10  it,  389,413,  414, 
Dodaley,  Robert,  hii   collection  of   Old 

English  Plays,  rcBdited  by  W,  Carew 

Hazlilt,  XX,  194,  43a,  et  passim. 
Dun  Quixote,  an  Engliib: —  ' Ralph' of 

the  Burning  Pestli !  foreshadowed  by 

'  Huaoebango,'  343. 
Douce,  Ftancia,bi»  lUustratiens  o/Shahe- 

spiari,  Kxi,  xlix,  lii,  138;    on  Porter, 

518,  534- 
Dowden,    Profenoi,  A   Monograph    on 

William    Shakespeare    a*    a    Comic 

Dramatist,  635-661. 
Downlon  [Dowton,  Dnnlon,  or  Dutton], 

Thomas,  an    acloi    in    the  Admiral's 

Company  '\a  Porter'*  time,  515,  516, 

5'T.5*4- 
Drayton,  Michael,  relations  with  Porter, 

Dekker,  etc.,  533. 
Dream  ef  Pilate's  Wife,  the  York  play 

of  Tht,  XXV. 
Duilin,  At   History  nf  Iht    City  of  by 

Whitclaw  and  Walib,  ixsviii. 


Do  Mfril,  E.,  Pais.  Pop.  lal.  antij.  191. 

Dunbar,  WiUiam,  hia  Will  of  Maisler 
Andrew  Kennedy,  1 92. 

Durandus,  KatienaU,  I93., 

Dyce,  Alexander,  his  edition  of  Sketton, 
Z59;  of  Peele,  346,  348,  and  see  Eiotei 
to  Gummere'a  editioa  of  O.  W.  7", 
et  paisim  ;  ol  Greene,  401,  415,  420, 
430,  and  note*  to  Friar  Bacan;  of 
Porter's  t  A.  W.  A.,  515,  517,  518, 
535,  544,  and  frequently  in  notes  to 
Ihc  present  editiun. 

Ebbsworth,  Roxhurghe  Ballads,tiii''0 

man  in  desperation,"  35(. 
Ebert,    Profeasor   Adolf,    his    artkJe   OD 

Die  englischen  Mysleritn  in  the  Jehr- 

buch  far    ramanisrhe  und  engiiiiie 

LUeraiur,  xuii ;  on  the  "  ambigaoui 

letter,"  150. 
Edward  I,  by  Peele,  335,  337.  383. 
Edward  III,  anonyoioua,  and  Greene's 

Orlando  and  Never  Too  Late,  41a 
Edward  VI,  Injunctions  under,  on  pnyeB 

for  the  dead,  I93;  Statute  of  1547  oa 

vagrancy,  193, 
Edwarde*,   Richard,   and    Gedlj  Qutm 

Hester,  liuiii,  his  Daman  andPiAia, 

bixxiv;  and  Lyly,  271. 
Elizabeth,  and   Edivardes'  Palaman  and 

Arcite,  Ixxxiv;   prayers  for  the  dead. 

under,  and   her  relation  to  tbe  later 

edition  of  Roister  Doisler,  193;  ard 

Lyly,266,  269;  and  Greene,^,  409, 

416,502. 
Ellis,  Mr.  Havelock,  his  edition  of  Portei's 

3A.  W.  A.,  515.  519,  531.  535,  S54. 

and   frequently  in   the   notes  to  the 

present  edition. 
EUis,  his    Original  Letters   t/  Emimsl 

Literary  Men,  89,  9I, 
EUe,  Dr.  Karl,  on  a  verse  in  Friar  Bacn, 
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SnJimitn,  by  Ljtf  (edited  by  Profe»or 

Baker),  Z65,  267,  269,  373,  191. 
£n/anti  dt  Mainltnant,  Lis,  a  French 

meralilc,  Ixxiiu 
Enfant!  mm  sauci,  their  settiei,  Ixvi. 
En^nds  Afourningt  Gavini tiXiAMourn- 

ing  Garment,  412. 
England'!  Parnassus,  by  AUott,  430. 
Eton,  Udsll  at,  90. 
Enphues  aad  Euphuiim,  365,  367,  397, 

337.  646. 
Euicbias,  xxxviii. 
Everyman,  the  MeraUe  Play  of,  \,  liii, 

1v,  Ivi,  Iviii. 
Evtry  Man   in  his   Humeitr,  by  Ben 

Jonson,  ill  relation  to  Fortec'i  work, 

5^  530,  533- 
Ei^iiat.  by  Udall,  93. 

Fabliaux,  »vii,  lnv. 

/■'aire  Em  and  Greenc't  Friar  Bacon, 

411,413,  4>S,437. 
Fairholt,  F.  W.,  his   edition  0/   Lyly'» 

dramatic  works,  376 ;   lee  alio  notes 

to  Alexander  and  Cam^aifie, 
Farce,  and  farce  interlude,  iviii,  xnvii, 

liiv,  livii ;  French,  biv,  ij. 
Fareaetlte  FolHi,  one  of  Greene'i  psni' 

phleta,398,  4H.41Z- 
Fareaell  to  the  Famous  and  Fortunate 

Gttttrals,  poem  by  Fecle,  403, 
Ferbrand,  William,  pabliiher  of  Porter'* 

3  A.  W.  A..  534- 
Festival  Plays,  etc.,  ixivii-xlvi. 
FflageUacia,  The,  Wakelieid  miracle  of, 

Fidti  Defensor,  use  of  the  title,  184. 
Fitntephen,  William,   on    Mints'   jdayi, 

Fleay,  Mr.  F.  G,  his  Ikronicle  History 
of  the  English  Stage,  Biographical 
Chroniile  of  the  English  Drama,  and 
Ufe  of  Shakespeare,  lx»xii,  l«xiii, 
kxxvi,  Umviii,  Ixxiin,  ici,  336,  319, 
347.   360,  383,   399.  403.  4'H.  4°*'. 
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410,  41J,   415,  41S.  4*1,  434,  436, 
531,  533,  537,   538,  and  other  ref- 

Fletcher,  John,  his  Sleoify  Brother,  353  ; 

and  Shakespeare,  660. 
Fleury  Plays,  the,  oF  St.  I^icholai,  xri. 
Floegel,  Geschiehte  d.  grotisk-iomisehtn, 

neuarbeitet  von  Fheling,  iIt. 
Flagel,  Professor  Ewald,  Critical  Essay 

on  Uibll,  89-104 ;  edition  of  ReiUer 

Doister,  lo^-iSg ;  appendix  to  J.  ^., 

189-194;  also  Ixiviii;  his  Ltsebuch, 

69,  91,  194. 
Folk-lore,  the  backgroand  of,  in  0.  W, 

T.,  345-346. 
Folk  Lore  Journal,  ipecimens  from,  xliii. 
Fool,  literature  of  the,  lii ;  relation  to  the 

Vicc,ilvii-liv,  Ixiiii ;  Va  Roister  Dois- 

ter,  loo,  101 ;   in  Greene,  393,  430  ; 

in  Shakespeare,  644-64G,  etc 
Fools,  l~he  Feast  of,  xx,  kvi. 
Four  Elements,  The,  interlude  by  Jot  n 

Rastell,  Ixi,  Ixxi-lxxiv ;    referred  to, 

109. 
Four  Kyi^es,  533. 
Foure  /"./■.,  the  play  called  7"-*^,  by  John 

Heywood,  9,  10. 
Foster's  Alumni  Oxoniensei,  51S. 
Frazer,   J,   G.,    The    Golden    Bough,   on 

the   "  death- index,"   cf.   O.   W.    T^ 

345- 
Friar  Baeon  and  Friar  Bungay  (_The 

Famous  Hislorie  of  Frier  Bacon)  by 

R.   Greene,   edition   of^   with    essay 

and  notes,  by  C.  M.  Gayley,  433-503  f 

appendix  on  the  versilicatiOD  of,  503  ; 

mention  of,   xlviii,  li,  liv,   338,  3S9, 

410,  413,  436. 
"Friar  Rush,"  331. 
Fulk  Fitt  Warine,  The  Story  of,  127. 
Fuller's  tVorthiet,  cited.  65, 
Furnivall,  Dr.,  his  edition  of  the  Digi'y 

Plays,  xxiii,  xix,  xlvii,  \i ;   hi*  Poiit. 
Kel.  and  l-ove  Songs,  191. 
JumivaU Miscillany,  The.iii, 
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Gallathea,  b]t  JohD  'Lf\y,  268. 

Cammir  GMrlon'i  Nedli,  by  Willi«m 
Stevenson,  edilion  of,  with  esuy  on 
the  authoiship,  date  and  qualities  of 
the  pUy,  by  Mr,  Menry  Bradley,  195- 
359  ;  other  mention  of,  luiii,  bu:viii, 
Ixx-ljotii,  xcii,  99,  ill,  338,  342,  533. 

Gayley,  Profesior  C  M.,  Preface  to  this 
volume,  hi ;  An  Historical  View  of 
the  Btgittniags  of  t-ngtisk  Comeify, 
liii-xcii ;  regarding  Roister  Deister, 
97, 104  1  regarrling  Gammer  GurtoH, 
198  ;  on  the  title  of  0-tf  mvis-  Tale, 
347 !  Critita!  Essay  on  Greent's 
Life  and  the  Order  of  hit  Works, 
397-431  ;  edition  of  I-ritr  Baton, 
433-502  :  appendix  od  Greene's  ver- 
sification, 503-511.  Critical  Essay 
an  Minry  Porter's  Life  and  his  Place 
in  English  Drama,  513^536;  edi- 
tion of  Tjk)  Angry  Women,  537-633. 

Gaicuigne,  George,  his  Supposes,  Ixxviii, 
Ixxxiv,  517;  bis  Glaist  of  Govern- 
ment, Uxiv. 

Gtntytnes  and  NohylyU,  the  dialogue 
of,  8. 

Geoffrey,  Abbot  of  St.  Alban's,  and  the 
Ltidus  de  S.  Katharina,  xiv,  xvi. 

Ceorge-a-Gretne,  the  Pinner  of  tVaJce- 
fietd,  338,  392,  401,  533;  date  and 
authorship,  41 8-430. 

Germanic  Philology,  Journal  of,  336. 

Giant  and  the  King's  Daughter,  the  tale 
of  the,  in  O.   IV.  T.  354. 

Gillette's  Because  She  Loved  Him  Se. 
mentioned,  529. 

Giraldus  Cambrensii,  referred  to,  426. 

Glasse  of  Government,  The,  bj  Gas- 
coigne,  Ixxiv. 

Gnapheoi  (W.  Fullonius),  hii  Aeotaslus, 
Ixx,  Ixxi,  Ixxxi. 

Godly  Queene  Hester,  a  moral  play,  xxxiv, 
Ixxvi,  Ixxviii,  IxxxiiL 

Godwin's  Lives  of  the  Necromancers,  281. 

Golden  Legend,  The,  of  the  Lives  of  tit 


Saints,  translated  by  Caxton,  a  Knuce 

for  plays,  xv,  xxii,  xxxvii,  xliv. 
Gocche's  Jakrimck,  names  of  the  Devil, 

190. 
Gosson,  his  Efhtmeridei  of  Philtb,  ^9; 

on  dramatic  attractiotis,  341. 
Gower,  John,  and  '  Titivillus,'   igo,  and 

physique,  398. 
Graf,  Herman,  Der  Miles  Gloriosm  im 

engiisehen  Drama,  1 90. 
Greban,   A.,   his  plaf  of   the  Pattiou, 

Greene,  Rubect,  Monograph  OD  hii  {dace 
in  English  Comedf,  by  Professor 
Woodberry,  387-394  ;  Qitical  En^ 
on  his  life  and  the  order  of  his  [^ys, 
with  edition  of  his  Frier  Baan,  and 
appendix  on  his  versification,  b;  Pro- 
feaaoT  Gayley,  395-511;  life,  397; 
authoritiei  on,  397 ;  misappidieii- 
sions  concerning  his  career,  39S ;  de- 
velopment as  dramatist  and  order  of 
playi,  401;  plays  conjecturall)'  is- 
ngned tohim,4iS ;  'Young jnveDiQ' 
and  the  comedie  'lastly  writ,'  421; 
I'rier  Bacon,  composition,  41  r,  itsjc 
history  and  materiala,  425,  dramatic 
canMmction,  427,  previous  editioni 
and  the  present  text,  430.  Other  mea- 
tion,  Ixxxii,  Ixxiv,  Ixxivii,  xc ;  and 
Lyiy,  266,  and  Peele,  338-339,  add 
Porter,  517,  and  Shakespeare.  645, 
647 ;  his  Mtnaphen,  337 ;  dates  of 
his  Perimedes,  PandastD,  Aftnaphin, 
Ciceronii  Amor,  Phiiomela,  398: 
Artaito,  Morande,  Planetomaciit, 
printed,  40a 

Greene's  Vition,  400. 

Gregory  IX,  against  clerical  participstioD 
in  miracle  plays,  xii. 

Grim,  the  Collier  of  Croydon,  xlviii. 

Grimm,  J.,  Mytkokgie,  cited,  373. 

Grinds),  Archbishop,  191,  400. 

Gringoire,  his  /.'Homme  Oistine,  xUi. 

Griseida,  play  of,  mentioned,  liil 
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■  GiottawoTth '  group  of  poet^  the,  423- 
4*3- 

Grtatraxrrlh  tf  )Vit,  A,  by  Greene, 
397.  398.  400. 4oa- 

Grourt,  Dr.  A.  B.,  bis  edition  of  Nuhe'i 
worlt>,337,  351  ;  of  Harvey's,  359: 
of  Greene's  works,  387,  397,  403,  410, 
415,  416,  430;  article  in  Et^isthe 
Studitn,  41 8  ;  his  edition  at  Stlimui, 
430;  on  the  suthonhip  of  A  Knack, 
4*4- 

Guevara,  Antonia  de,  his  Dial  of  Princes, 
med  by  Lyly,  367,  337. 

Gummece,  Professor  F.  B.,  edition  of 
Peek's  Oitf  (fiiYJ'  TalevH'b  Criiical 
Essay  on  the  author  and  the  play, 
notes  and  appendix,  333-384. 

Guy  o/  tVaraiik,  cited,  115, 

HaCKBTT,    Thomas,   licensed    to   print 

KoisUr  Doisttr,  97. 
Hales,  Frofetsoi  J.  W.,  on  the  date  of 

RoisUr   Dnsttr,  Englisckt   Sludiin, 

95- 
Halle,  Adam  de  la,  bis  opera  of  l^oHn  it 

Marion,  xli. 
Halliwell    (and   Wright),  collection   of 

Jftliguia  Anliqua,  191. 
HaUiwell-PhiUipps,  Mr.  J.  O.,  xli-iUii, 

iIy,  liii,  171,  194.  S^S. 
Hamlet,  the    early    play    attributed  to 

Thomas   Kyd,   427 ;    Shakespeare's, 

534,  658- 
Harrison's  DeseripHonof  Enffaud,  117, 

167. 

Hwtmann'a  Inetn,  a  similarity  in,  to  0. 
W,  n  373. 

Harvertcr'i  song,  the,  in  O.  W.  T., 
proposed  restoration  of,  383. 

Harvey,  Gabriel,  and  Lyly,  266, 348 ;  and 
Pe«le,  337,  340,  343  ;  and  Nashe,  in 
the  Trimming  ef  Thomas  Naikt, 
359  i  and  '  Huanebango,'  J43,  345. 
35*-359. 373.  383  i  and  Greene.  398, 
402,433. 


Haslewood,  Joseph,  bis  Ancient  Critical 
Essays  upon  En^isk  Putts  and 
Peesy,  337. 

Hathaway,  R.,  and  Porter,  517. 

Haughlon,  W.,  and  Porter,  524. 

Hawkinx,  Thomas,  his  Origin  ef.  Ike 
English  Drama,  Ixxvi,  24. 

Hazlili,  W.  C^  his  edition  of  Codsley's 
Old  Plays,  104,  194,  204,  535,  rf 
passim. 

Hcber,  Richard  (^Biiliolheca  Htberiana 
in  British  Museum),  on  Porter,  5^17, 

Henna,  a  play  by  Reuchlin,  Ixix.  1 

Henry  IV.,  Parts  I  and  If,  Shake- 
speare's, Ixxxix,  534,  646. 

Henry  V.,  Shakespeare's,  653. 

Henry  VI.,  Parts  land  II,  418,  427. 

Henry  VIII.,  tihakespcare's,  660. 

Henry  VIII.,  the  usury  statutes  under, 
95-^7 ;   his  song  of  "  Pastime,"  132. 

Henslowe,  Philip,  hii  Diary,  and 
Gieene,  405,  408,  411,  415,  418; 
and  Porter.  515,  517,  518,  52O,  512, 
526-528. 

Heiford,  Professor  C  H.,  his  Literary 
Relations  nf  England  and  Germany, 
Ixx,  Ixxiv,  Ixxvi,  bcxxii,  Ixxxv,  90. 

Herod,  the  WakeField  play  of,  xxvii. 

Heywood.  John,  Critical  Essay  on  his  life 
and  place  in  English  comedy,  with 
editions  of  his  Play  of  the  Wether, 
■nd  his>ian,  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Pollard, 
■9-S5  ;  life,  3  ;  Heywood  and  Sir 
Thomas  More,  5 ;  dramatic  de- 
velopment and  literary  estimate,  6- 
12;  his  Foure  PP..  Wether,  Wit 
and  Folly,  Love,  6-1 1 ;  Pardoner  and 
Jokan,  6,  assigned  to  him,  11; 
Wether,  early  editions  and  the 
present  text,  16;  his  two  achieve- 
ments, 16;  Johan,  previous  editions 
and  the  present  text,  61.  Other 
mention  of  H.,  xvii,  xlix,  Ivt,  lix,  Izi, 
Ixvt-xviii,  lixviii,  bcxxii,  89,  95,  96 ; 
his  Prmerbes,  no,  191,  194,  375. 
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Hcywood,  Hiiimai,  uid  Heniy  Poiter, 

517.531,  5*4.  5»6- 
Hilariiu,  bis  playi,  xiv-xvi. 
Hippe.  Max,  un  the  "Thankful  De*d" 

theme,  in  Hetrig's  Archiv,  345, 
Nitloria  Hislrionica,  Inxxi. 
Histrio-Maslut  (itlributed  to  Muston), 

Hohlfcld,    Proreawir,    Dit  alttngiisthiH 
KiUUttivBiistirUti,   ID    Anglia,    Hi). 

XIX,  MT. 

Huker'i  ttscalar,  Ixxi. 

Holimhed,  K„  Chraniclis.  on  the  dearth 

or  corn  in  itij,  40,  117. 
Holland'*  TraiislaHen  of  Pliny,  3-jg  il 

«y. 
HemiHi  OisHni,  P,  xlix. 
Hemmt  Picitur,  C,  xlix,  Ixxii. 
Hone,  William,  hii  Andcttt  MysUriti, 

Hartsift,   by   John  Pikeiynge,   xlix,   lii, 

Lxxxvii.  104. 
Hon,  the  miracle  of  the,  xxxix. 
Hel  Anger  .foow   Co/if,  by  Porter  (with 

Cbrltle  and  Ben  Junion),  51*.  5*3- 
Hox    Tuesday    play,    Che,    mentioned, 

xxxvii,  xli. 
HrotTitha,  mentioned,  xvii. 
■Huaneliango'in  O.  f^.  7*.,  and  Gabriel 

Harvey,  343,  345,  359,  383. 
Humanist!,  their  drama,  etc^  Ixxiii,  Ixxri, 

Ixxxii,  98. 
Hiunours,  the  comedy  of,  anticipations 

of,  lii,  liv,  Itiii,  Ixxxvi,  533,  et  fassim. 
Hunt,  Joseph,  published  Poiter't  »  A. 

If.  A,  i34. 
Hunter.   Joseph,     his     Chertis     Vatttm 

Angluanorum   (in  the   British   Mu- 
seum), 518. 
Hunting  of  Cupid,  The,  by  Peele,  415. 
Hytkacerner,  a  moral  intertnde,  Ix,  Ixxi, 
Ixxiv  ;  referred  to,  133. 


IxxxT,  Ixxxvii,  xcii  ;  in  Udalt'1,99 ;  in 
Greene's,  390. 392, 394, 419,418,439; 
in  Shakespeare's,  637-643,  647,  648, 
651,  654-661. 

Induction,  the  ute  of,  in  Old  Wiiiti 
Talc,  343 ;  in  play*  by  Greene, 
Shakespeare.  Nasbe,  Jomon,  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher ;  Scbwab't  them 
on.  343-344- 

Ingeland,  Thomas,  hit  interlude  of  Tht 
Diicteditni  CAild,  hixv. 

Innocent  III,  against  acting,  lii. 

Interludes  :  Interltidiiint  dt  Ciena  d 
Putila,  xvii,  xxxvii,  Ixvi ;  interlndcs 
in  chuTcbea,  xx ;  moral,  xl;  relslioD 
of  miracle,  moral,  and  interlude,  Ir ; 
various  kinds  of  interlude,  Ivi ;  caiues 
of  improvement  in,  Wii  ;  farce  and 
romantic  interlude,  Ixiv  ;  school  and 
controversial,  Ixxii ;  Italian  models 
Ixxxviii.     See  also  under  Jidm  Hty- 

Intrigue  and  passion,  plot  of.  xcii. 
Iphigenia,  a  children's  play,  36S. 

Jackb  Juceler,  play  of,  xlix,  U,  bxE, 

Ixxviii,  lixix.  103,  107. 
yack  Iht  Giant-KiUtr,  the  story  ot,  ia 

connection  with  Old  Wivei  Tale,  345. 
>ci  (CtZton.  by  Nasbe,  366. 
yami  and  Esau,  Tie  Hieterie  of,  •  play, 

Ixxiv,  bcxvii,  Ixxx,  bcxxii. 
Jacobs,  J.,  English  Fairy  Tales,  345,  359, 

363. 
James  IV,  The  Seoltisk  ttisiarie  ef,  by 
-     Greene,  Uxxiii,  389, 393, 404.4i5,4>^ 

4S0.  437. 
Jefies,  Anthony,  and  Humphrey,  acton 

in  the  Admiral's  company  in  Porter's 

time,  524. 
Jev,  the,  in  early  comedy,  xc  (7""  'f 

Malta,  etc.). 
Jabe,  A  History  af,  attribnted  to  Greene, 

418. 
Johan   yohan,    Tyb.  etc.,  A   miry  fitj 
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i^wau,  iMEgned  to  John  Heywood, 
ui  edition  with  critical  eiaay  and 
notes,  b;  Mr.  A.  W.  Pollaid,  1-19, 
59-87.  Other  mention,  xvii,  ixii, 
U"i,  533. 

Jakan,  Kyng,  \sj  Biihop  Bale,  xlix,  bail, 
lir*-IzxTii. 

Jchtt,  King  sf  England,  Tkt  TrvuUt- 
soBu  Raigm  of,  attributed  to  Gr««ne, 
418. 

JoDion,  Ben,  liii,  Ixxiii,  bccv,  lixiivlii ; 
hii  Nra  Inn  referred  to,  109  ;  and 
Lylj,  874.  375  ;  hia  use  of  the  in- 
duction, 343 ;  and  Heniy  Porter, 
5'Si  S"i  533;  on  '!"  parpote  of 
comedy,  637,  645  ;  in  TroiJui  and 
Criisida,  638,  657,  658. 

Joseph  and  Mary  Plays,  the,  of  York, 
Wakefield,  and  Coventry,  cbiralroua 
and  romantic  quality  of,  xxii. 

Juby,  Ed,,  the  actor,  and  Greene,  401. 

ymticium,  Che  Wakefield  pl&y  of  The, 
xxrii,  nix,  ilvi,  xlviii,  Ixxxi. 

yudiih,  by  Macropediiu,  bix. 

Jusserand,  M.  J.  J^  on  Heywood'a  inter- 
ludei,  Livi 

KiixiHG  ag  THB  Children  of  Israel, 

the  Digby  play  of  the,  ixrii,  xxx. 
Kind  Hartt  Drtamt,  hj  CheKle,  419, 

42*. 
Kirchmayer  (Naogeorgoa),  hit  Pamma- 

tAitu,  Ixv,  In. 
Kirkman,  Francis,  hig  catalogue  of  plays; 

Peele,  336;  Greene,  419;  Porter,  518 
Kittredge,  Profesur  0.  L.,  on  ^iV  Cfyo- 

■""■•  336  ;  on  &  phrue  iu  Alixandtr 

and  Campaipt,  303. 
Klein,  Prafeaww  J.  L,  hii  Gachichu  d. 

engiittheH   Dramas,  xriii,  xxi,  xxivi, 

lii,  Ixriii,  bii. 
Knack   te    Knevi    a    Knave,   A,   'the 

comedie    laiC    writ '   (?),   compared 

with    Friar    Bacon,   and    with    the 

Leoking-Glaat,   i,\i,   434,  425  and 


note,  4*7. 4*9. 4S7. 499  i  mentioiied. 

K*i^  of  Oe  Burning  PtsiU,  The,  by 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  343,  343. 

Koch,  Engiischi  Studien,  note  in,  190. 

Kyd,  Thomas,  Ixxxviii;  and  Lyly,  373; 
and  Greene,  410. 

Lacuna,  Ibe  metrical  ate  of  in  dramatic 

blank  vene,  51a. 
LSmmerhirl,    G.    P.,     UHttrmchungen, 

M.  s.  til.,  concerning  Peele,  341,  348. 
Langbaine,  G.,  his  AeatiHt  of  At  English 

Dramatici  Paelt,  JlS. 
Langland,  lii ;  hia  Pierx  IHvmman,  xl, 

108,  tog,  191,  etc. 
Latimer,  Bishop,  hii  Sermons  (on  exoidi- 

ing  the  devit),  igz,  193. 
Latin,  —  tropes,  liii;  saints'  plays,  xiv- 

xvi ;  cultivation  of  Plautus  and  Ter- 

ence  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  their 

impiesa   oa    elegiac    comedy,  xvii ; 

history   of   the    later    comedy,    Ixv, 

l.each,  A.  F.,  Some  English  Plays  and 

Playtrt  (in   the    FtirnivaU  Miseil- 

lany),  xix. 
Liar,   King,   Shakespeare's,   418,    639, 

660. 
Lee,  Mr.  Sidney,  his  Lift  ef  Skahtsftari, 

406,  40S. 
Leicester,  the   Earl  of,   his  relation  to 

EndimioH,  36j  ;   lo   AUzandtr  and 

Campaspt,  269  ;  bis  players,  399. 
Ltginda  Auria,   by   Jscobua  Votagine, 

xliv  ;  see  also  under  Caftan. 
Legends,  xviii,  Uxxviii. 
Leiand,  John,  his   relations  with  Udall, 

89-93  ;  his  CeUectanea,  S9,  etc. 
Leo  X,  and  Heywood,  11. 
Ufe-Indei,  the,  instance  of  in  O.  if.  T., 

36s- 
Like  vril  te  Like,  qucd  tit  Devel  lo  tkt 

Cetier,  by  Ulpian  Fulwel,  xlvii,  ilviij, 

li,  lii,  Uxxiv,  Uxxvi.  to8, 1  to,  342, 499. 
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Um^s  LigiH,  366. 

Liturgical  dnma,  the,  ijii,  jx. 

Lochert  traiulatioii  of  the  Narrtntckiff, 
Ix. 

Lock,  Henrf,  bis  EctUsiasles,  166, 

Lodge,  Thomu,  aod  Lyl<r,  266 ;  and 
Feele,  337;  and  Grecoe ;  the  Leai- 
ing-Glazse,  and  their  respective  con- 
tribution! to  it,  40J-407 ;  Lodge's 
Civil  fVars,  405,  407,  409,  415,  418, 
430-432 ;  and  Potter,  517 ;  and 
Shakespeare,  645. 

Lcnpr  Aou  Livta,  ttc.,  by  W.  Wager, 

Look  Abota  Yeu,  pobllsbed  by  Ferbrand, 

534. 
Ifiaking-Glata  fir  Lenden  and  En^nd, 

A,  by  Greene  and  Lodge,  338,  351, 

404;     the    part)    written    by    Lodge, 

405  ;  characteristic*  of  his  vei»e,  407, 

414.415.411,425- 
Loreai,  A.  O.  F„  on  WtMiUt  Cloriaim 

andkiz  Paraiitt,  190. 
Leuiiy  Ml!.,  The,  edited  1^  A.  J.  Kcmpe, 

90.  93-  94- 
I^vi,    Tht  Play  of,  by  John  Heywood, 

xHx,  liii,  livii,  Ixix,  S-il. 
Lop/s  Laiour't  Lost,  Shakespeare's,  xli, 

375,  427,  644,  648,  649,  650,  654. 
Lev^i    MelamerfhoHi,    by    Lyly,    366, 

368. 
I.<nie  Prtvtnted,  by  Porter,  521,  537. 
LCwcn,  hit  Priiu  Picitlhering,  jclv. 
Ludi    Sanetiorei,    mentioned   by   Pltz- 

Lttdi  Btata  ChriiHna,  xxxviii. 

Ludu!  Cavenlria  {sm  Lwita  Corporis 
Christi),  the  N-Town  plays,  com- 
monly assigned   to   Coventry,  which 

Ludui  dt   S.   Katharina,   by  Geoffrey, 

Lttdtis  hidittlcm  Ltidtrum  Ivdens,  Ixxi. 
Ludus  super  leoKia  S.  Nicelai,  by  Hila- 


Lusiy  Jmintm,  by  R.  Werer,  iWi,  H, 

Ixxii,  Ixxvi. 

Lydgate,  John,  Ui. 

Lyly,  John,  Critical  Essay  on  his  life  and 
place  in  English  comedy,  by  Ptofenor 
Baker,  363-376;  life  of  Lyly,  365; 
place  of  Evphues  in  English  litera- 
ture, 366;  Lyly's  plays,  snbdivitioii 
of  them,  267 ;  date  end  sources  of 
AUxandir  and  Campaspe,  36S ; 
literary  estimate  of  A.  and  C„  369; 
Lyly's  development  as  a  dnoiBtilt, 
373  ;  place  in  English  Comedy,  17J  1 
previous  editions  of  A.  and  C,  and 
the  present  text,  275 ;  Professor 
Baker's  edition  of  A.  ami  C,  277- 
333-  Other  mention,  buomi,  xc, 
348,517,646. 

Lyndsay,  Sir  David,  his   Tirit  Eitatii, 

Lyric,  the,  in  the  plays  of  Lyly,  374 ;  of 
Greene,  391. 

Macbkth,  Shaketpea^e'^  658. 
Machiavelli,  N.,his  Discottrsts,  30a 
Macropedius,  bis  Asotta  and  other  plays, 

Ixx  ;    his  Rebelles,  Imiv. 
Maetacio   AM,    the  Wakefield   pUy  of, 

Mi^alim,   Tht  Lift  ef  tht,  in  Caxton'i 

Golden  Legtnd,  uge, 
Magnyjyttnci,  a.  moral  pUy  by  Helton, 

Iviii,  168. 
Maid's  Mttamarpkosis,  Tht,  not  by  Lyly, 

366. 
Halone,   Edmund,    li,    430,    516^   51S, 

534- 
Mamiliia,  by  Greene,  397. 
Mankynd,  a  moral   play,  ilvii,  1,  li,  ItI, 

Iviii,  liT,  be,  lui,  bndv,  Ixxvi,  ixxviL 
Manly,  Professor  J.  M.,  his  Sptcimaa  tf 

At    Pre-Shaktspcarean   Drama,  riii. 

xliii,  104,  104,  239,  376,  283 ;  and  in 

notes  to  ReitUr,   Gammer  Gnrttn, 

and  Campasfe. 
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Mannen,  ot  contemporary  life  u  an  ele- 
meat   in    drama,   xvi,   xvii,   xx,   xii, 

xlvi,  xlix-liv,  Iviii-bii,  liiii,  Uv,  Ixvii- 
Ixix,  Ixxii,  Uxviii  et  seq^  xci  1  in  Hey- 
wood,  4,  II  ;  in  Udall,  99,  103;  in 
Stevenson,  202-304;  in  Lyly,  271, 
27s;  in  Peele,  34'-344.  3*7;  in 
Greene,  39<-394.  4^8-430;  in  Por- 
ter, 528,  530-533;  in  ShakeapMre, 
639,  641-644,  648-661, /oj-jini, 

MantiaU  .  .  .  ad  main  insignis  EicUHa 
Eioraceniis,  192. 

Marie  MagdaUn4,  Thi  Life  and  Repent- 
aunee  of,  by  Lewis  Wager,  xxxi,  Ixxxvi. 
Edited  by  Professor  F.  I.  Carpenter 
(Univ.  Chicago  Press). 

Marlowe,  Christopher,  Iviii,  xc ;  and 
Peeie,  337,  339;  and  Greene,  38S, 
3S9,  403-405,  414,  423  ;  and  Porter, 
523  ;  and  Shakeapeare,  652. 

MarpreUle  Controversy,  the,  Lyly'a  part 
in,  265. 

Marriage  of  fVilte  and  Science,  Tie,  see 
under  Wil  Plays. 

Marston,  John,  and  Henry  Porter,  520. 

Martin  Marfrelale,  the  £pis//e>.nd  Epit- 
ome assign  G.  G.  N.  to  Bridges,  200. 

Martine  Marsiilus,  by  R.  W.,  and 
Greene,   401,  404. 

Martin'i  Men&'i  Minde  {Naahe  ?), 
cited,  353. 

Marvels,  or  miracle*  of  the  saints,  liv, 
xv,  xri,  xviii,  xx,  xxx,  xxxvii-xlvi,  tiii, 

Mary  Magdalene,  ihc  Digby  play  of, 
and  the  importance  of  the  chatacter 
in  romantic  comedy,  xxx,  xxxi,  xxxvii, 
xlviii,  1,  li,  Iviii. 

Mary,  the  Virgin,  her  importance  as  a 

Maskell,  MonnmenUi  Ritualia,  144.  192. 
Masques,  xl,  Ixxxix;  by  Udall,  93,  94; 

by  Lyiy,  267,  272 ;  by  Shakespeare, 

650,651,660,661. 


Meaiure  for  Measure,  Shakespeare's, 
657- 

Medwall,  H.,  his  Goodfy  Interlude  of 
Nature,  \x. 

Menafhon,  by  Greene ;  bis  letter  pre- 
fixed; and  Naihe's  Preface,  337, 
389,411,412,423,414. 

Merchant  of  Venice,  The,  Shakespeare's, 
xc,  305.  534,583.651.652. 

Meredith,  Mi.  George,  on  woman  in 
comedy,  lii ;  on  the  comic  spirit,  637. 

Meres,  Francis,  his  Patiadis  Tamia,  on 
Peele,  337  ;  on  Greene  and  Nasbe, 
422;  on  Porter,  517,  528. 

Merlin,  similarities  to  the  character  of, 
in  (Hd  Wiiiei  Tale,  345,  356. 

Merrie  conceited  Jesli  ef  George  Pale, 
337- 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  The,  Shake- 
speare's, 533,  645,  651,  654. 

Meyer,  E.,  Geschiehte  d.  hambarginhen 
Schal-und-Uttierrichtrmesens  im  Mil- 
telal/er,  ixi. 

Middleton,  Thomai,  his  Game  ef  Chest, 
275  ;  his  Trick  U  Catch  the  Old  One, 
died,  359. 

Midsummer  Mghfi  Dream,  A,  Shake- 
speare's, 275,  389,  415.427.  533.  534. 
648,651. 

'  Miles  Gloriosus,'  the,  of  Plautus,  in  Eng- 
lish literature,  briiv,  98,  189,  190. 

Milton,  John,  his  Comus  compared  with 
the  Old  Wives'  TaU,  347. 

Miracle  playi.  Biblical  and  legendary, 
xiv-xvi,  xviii-ix  ;  the  cycles  in  their 
relation  to  English  comedy,  xxi-xxxi  ; 
historical  order  of  comic  passages  in 
the  cycles,  sequence  of  seslhetic  val- 
ues, xxiv  el  stq.;  dramatic  value  of, 
xxxi-xxxvii ;  relation  to  the  stage,  and 
the  theory  of  the  English  miracles, 
xxxii,  xxxiv  ;  national  note  in,  xxxvi; 
how  they  fall  short  of  artistic  comedy, 
xxxvii ;  nature  of  legendary,  xxxviii ; 
relation  to  moral  and  interlude,  Iv. 
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Mirtb  pUjr*,  hxi,  boU. 

MU^Bnui,  by  Thomu  Richardet  (?), 
Ixiviii,  luii-lniiii,  191. 

Miua  Cttla,  in  HulliweU  and  Wright'i 
XeHjuia  Anliqua,  I9I. 

Mock  RtquUm,  the,  in  ftvultr  Daiilrr, 
■ontces,  etc,  19I-191, 

MenaeAcftntBinackia,  Ixxi. 

Mode,  ¥.  J.,  ShatufiiU  litt  Mitttlalten, 
190. 

Monox,  Will,  and  Greene,  433. 

MoDtcmayur,  Jorge  de,  hit  putonl  of 
Diana  Enamerada  and  TW  GtnlU- 
mtn  of  Virena,  650. 

Hoial,  the,  or  moral  play,  not  properly 
called  motalily,  Iv,  note  2  i  collective, 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  xxxiv  j  na- 
ture of  the  ii>oiaI,xlix;  the  vice  in,xlvi, 
xlvHi-liv ;  relation  of  moral,  mira- 
cle, and  interlude,  Uv-lvU  ;  the  older 
morali  in  their  relation  to  comedy, 
Ivii-Uii ;  their  dramatic  contribution, 
liii-Liiv ;  ichool  ioterlode  and  con- 
trovernal  moral,  Ixix-lixrii  ;  French 
moralitiei,  Ixxii ;  fuiion  playi,  Ixxvii, 
buviii  ;  moral  interlude,  lixx ;  lur- 
vival  uf  rudimentary,  decadent,  func- 
tionleu,  lixxv,  lixxvi ;  rariationi  of, 
and  moral  tragedies,  Ixxxvi ;  pleasant 
and  itately,  Ixxxviii ;  other  mention, 
4.  5.  99.  ">3.  *67,  407- 

Merattda,  Greene'a,  397. 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  bd,  Ixxrii ;  and  Uey- 
vood,  5,  89. 

Morley,  Ptofewor  Henry,  hit  En^UA 
Wriitrs,  lii. 

Morris-dance,  il. 

Mertificaciii,  The,  York  play  ai,  ict. 

Morton,  Cardinal,  5. 

Motktr  BemUt,  by  Lyiy,  266,  268,  272, 
273.  338- 

Mourning  Garmint,  Tht,  by  Greene,  398, 
406,  413,  416. 

Movement,  the,  in  comedy,  compared 
with  that  of  tragedy,  btiii. 


MtKidtn$i,  by  Lod(e  (7),  430^  499. 
MtuA  Alia  abml  NtAing,  Shakeqwaie'i, 

646,654. 
Mnmminga,  vl. 
Hunday,  Anthony,  his  Tiea  ItaHam  (w>- 

Utmtn,  Ixraviii  ;  and  Lyly,  366 ;  and 

Porter,  518,  524. 
Atundui  el  /nfiim,  hrtii. 
Mydas,  by  Lyly,  265,  267,  36S,  273. 
Mymttrt  of  vure  Ladjie,  definition  of 

'Tytyryllua,'  190. 
Myiterie*,  Dodsley't  imported  name  for 

miracles,   xxii ;     Cfrfita   of  Frencb, 

Myth,  claaaical,  as  material  for  pUy^ 
lixxiv,  buxTii,  Ixxxviii,  I""!*,  icvi, 
368,  657,  658,  66a 

NAOdORGOS  (Kirchmayer),  his  Pamma- 

Narcisiuj,  a  play,  368. 

Narreaschiff,  Locher'i  tiandatlon,  k. 

Nash's  History  of  Worcettenhire,  65. 

Nashe,  Thamas,  on  Gascoigne,  Ixxxr ; 
his  Jack  Wilton,  266  ;  his  Four  IM- 
tirt  Confuted,  351  ;  on  Peeie  in  hi« 
letter  prefixed  to  Greene's  Menaphon, 
337  ;  on  Kyd,  410  ;  on  Greene  in 
Havt  tail*  You  /a  Saffron  WaU 
^"i  337>  4'9  1  on  the  Harreyi  in 
Siramgi  Nevet,^!:-^;  also,  373  ;  that 
be  was  "young  Javcnal,"  422;  his 
TeUtioni  with  Greene  proved  by  ref- 
erence to  Meres,  Qiettle,  Dekker,  his 
own  Strange  Nevies,  Anctomie  of  Ak- 
itlrditie,  AifreiegitiU  Preguosticatiiin, 
Snmmrr't  Laif  Will,  217,422-4241 
his  CAriite't  Tearet,  434  ;  his  rela- 
tions with  the  '  Groatiworth '  group 
of  poets,  403,  424  ;  with  Porter  (?), 
5'5.  5'7- 

Nativity,  playi  of  the,  xxii,  xiiiv. 

Natnri,  Tht  Goodly  Inierlude  of,  bf 
Medwall,   xlviii,   1,   Ivi,   Us-b,   fao^ 
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Mwr  Aw  Zok,  hf  Greene,  397, 39S,  410. 

fJtvi  English  DiitioHary,  Tht,  by  Dr. 
MuTTay,  Mr.  Bradley  tt  at„  frequent 
reference*  in  notes  to  playi  here  pre- 

NttecattU  PUtyt,  the  Kniational  in  Tie, 

Ntae    Ctatome,   a  coatFDTCTnal  moral, 

NUe   fVan/^H,   the  interlude   ol,  Ixrii, 

Nicholas,  hit  FraatiHngs  and  Ordinantti 

eftht  Priiy  CiaintU,  91. 
Nichob,    John,     Tht    Progrtssa    and 

Public  Prvcasimu  of  Qtuem  EHta- 

fcrt,93. 
Nicholion,  Dr.  Srinaley,  on   Old  Wivii 

TaU,  360,  370. 
Nietnche,  F,  hia   Gibmrt  d.  Tri^die, 

and  FrShliclu  Wistimdiaft,  338. 
Nigrsmaiuir,  TIk,  by  Stcelton,  xhii,  xlix, 

li,  Iviii,  lix. 
Aiwi,  the  York  Play  of,  xzr,  1""  ;  the 

Wakelietd  play  of,  xxvii,  xxviii. 
North,  Sir  Thomas,  his  translation  of 

Plutarch's  Livei,  285,  390,  191,  393 

Notti  and  Qtitrus,  zliii. 

NovtUt,  adaptation  of  them  to  drama, 

b,  iTiL 
N-tmm,   The,  01  so-caOed  Corentiy  or 

Hegge  Plays,  xxiii,  xxir,  mix,  mW, 

xxxrii,  ilriii,  1,  Iviii. 

Officium  Lusokuu,  191. 

Old  Wivie  Tale,  The,  by  George  Peele, 
edited  with  critical  enay  and  note* 
I>y  Professor  Gummere,  333-3S3 ;  also 
Appendix  on  Sources  of  Character!, 
and  the  Harvesters'  Song,  t>y  the 
same,  383-384.  Other  mention,  409, 
427- 

Orlands  Fnrioso,  The,  by  Ariorto,  346 ; 
n*ed  by  Peele  in  O.  (T,  7*,  383 ;  by 
Gteene,  409. 


Orbndt  Ftiriau,  TTte  BUitrU  of,  bf 

Greene,  342,  383,  389,  408-^11,  414, 

415.417.418. 
Oabom,  in    TeuftUliUeratur,  names  of 

the  Devil,  190. 
Ovid,  Lyly'i  indebtedness  to,  371^  aSt, 

298,  etc. 
'  Owicglsise,'  mentioned  in  Toq  Angrj 

WamiH,  613. 

Palamon  and  ARaTB,  t^  Richard  Ed- 

wardes,  Ixxiiv. 
PaUadii    Tamia,   52S,   and   see   nnder 

Palsgrave,  John,  bis  edition  of  the  Mo- 

loilia.  In,  Ixaii,  tiiiii ;   Lisclarciue- 

mint  di  la   1  atigtit  franeeyse,    109, 

194,  and  frequently  in  notes  lo  Reitter. 
Pammackius,  1^  Naogeorgos,  tianslated 

by  Bale,  Ixi,  luv. 
Pamphiha,  the  comedy  of,  xrii. 
'  FancMte,'  the  real  name  of '  Cainpaqye,' 

3*9- 
Parasite,  the   domestic,  ivii,   Ixxxii,   in 

ancient  and  modern  comedy,  iocs  ><>'• 
Pardoner,  Tht,  and  &e  Frert,  interlude 

assigned  to  Heywood,  Ixvii,  hdi,  Ixxxi, 

10,15. 
Pardennittr,  etc.,  Farce  netaitUe  d'un, 

'5- 
Ptiri*,  Matthew  of,  his  Lives  tfAe  Abboti 

efSt.  Alians,  xiv. 
Parker,  Archbishop,  on  StiU,  301. 
Paritr   Svciely  Pubticatiem,  on  exoi- 

cism,  193. 
Ruodies,  religious,  ziv-xx;  of  church  ki- 

vice^  191,  193. 
Farsones,  Thomas,  and  Porter,  516. 
Patsitn,  mystery  play  by  A.  Greban,  norri. 
Pastoral  scenes  and  masques,  371,  391. 
Patemasttr  Play,  The,  xxxiv,  I. 
'Pathelin.'lxvi. 
PoHini  Griisel,  191. 
I^mI,  St.,  Tht  C»ttveriiBn  nf,  in  the  Digby 

coUectioD,  XXX,  xxxvii. 
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FeeU,  George,  and  Lyiyi  Ixxxrii,  xc,  175 ; 
Critical  Esny  on,  with  edition  of  hi* 
Old  Wives'  Tall,  by  Profetaor  Gan- 
mece,  333-384  i  Peele's  life,  335 ;  play* 
usigneil  to  him,  335  ;  his  place  in  the 
development  of  English  ilrami,  336  1 
the  0.  W.  T.  an  innovation,  341 ;  the 
backeiouDd  of  folic  lore  in  O.  W.  T., 
345;  literacy  estimate  of,  346  ;  suutcel, 
title,  text  of,  347,383;  the  Harvestris' 
aong  in,  383 ;  hi*  Huntiag  ef  Cupid. 
4*3- 

Peile,  Dr.,  and  Gammer  Gtirfons  NidU, 
198. 

Pembroke,  the  Earl  of,  hii  player*,  and 
Porter,  5*3. 

Penner.  E.,  hi*  Mttriichr  UatirsiukuHgtn 
tu  PeiU,  348. 

Percy,  Dr.,  on  Hyckacerner,  b. 

Ptricltt,    probably    ShakeipeBre'*,     191, 

Perntt  gut  va  au  vin,  Irtsbonni  el  fori 

ioyeuse.  Parse  neuuelle  A,  Uv,  Ixvi,  13; 

'S- 
Perymtdes,  by  Greene,  403,  406,  409. 
Petit  de  Julleville,  La  ComiMe  en  Prance 

au  moytn  i^t,  tx\,  Ixvi. 
I'ettarcb,  his  Philol<igia,  Ixvii. 
Petlie,   George,    his    Petite   Pallate   of 

Pettie  His  Plenstfre,  367, 
Philip  II.  and  Mydas,  36S. 
Phillip*,  Edv^ard,  hi*   Tiealrtun  PaeUi' 

rum  OD  Faire  Emm,  418. 
PJtilapaia,  tm  Italian  play,  Ixix. 
Piccolomini,  hi*  Crisis,  Ixvii, 
'  Picltelhering,'  xIt. 
IHers  Plowman,  -A,  108.  109,  191.  etc. 
Pikerynge,  John,  his  Interlude  0/  Vice 

eeHteraing    Hortstes,     biicr,    Ixxxiii, 

Pilkington,    Exfesilian    upon     -^^eus. 


191. 
Pinner  ef  Wakefield,  The, 

PlantUmatkia,  by  Greene,  397, 


George-a 


Rantn*,  xri,  Ixt,  bvii,  bcviii,  Ixxii,  lixii, 
Ixixii,  luxvi ;  Udall  and,  99;  Lyiy 
■nd.  268  1  Shakeipeare  and,  650  -,  alu 
frequent  reference*  io  note*  to  KsisleT 
DciUer. 

Play  e/Love,  The,  «ee  Join  JJeynvad. 

Play  oftiie  Saerament,  Tie,  ram. 

Play  Bftke  Wether,  tecjohn  Heyawd. 

PUy  within  the  play,  the.  in  Peele,  eU, 
343,  in  Greene,  426. 

Players,  see  under  Aetitig. 

Ftiny.  L)'ly's  indebtedness  to,  367,  369; 
hi*  History  0/  World,  279 ;  alsu  fre- 
quently in  note*  to  Campaspe. 

HutBTch  on  Edtuation,  and  on  Exile  used 
by  Lyly,  367  ;  alio  his  Life  of  Alex- 
ander, 369, 383  ;  and  elsewhere  in  the 
note*  to  Lyiy's  Alexander  and  Cam- 

Poliscene,  an  Italian  play,  Ixix. 

Politics,  in  Lyiy's  allegories,  375. 

Pollard,  Mr.  A.  W.,  his  edition  of  the 
Tovmtley  Plays,  xiiii,  ixvi;  on  the 
Towneley  (Wakefield)  miuter.  ixriii ; 
his  English  Miraile  Playi,  ilii,  li. 
Ixvi;  A  Critical  Essay  on  John  Hry 
wed,  with  editioDi  of  hi*  Plo}'  e/Hi 
WetAir  and/oian,  1-86. 

Polyhymnia,  by  Peele,  336. 

Polytypic  plays,  Mi,  liiii,  Irxvii-lxnr. 

Popular  festival  plays,  xxiii-xlvi. 

Porter,  Henry,  the  dramatist,  lixxriii: 
Critical  Essay  on  his  life  and  drsmuic 
work,  with  an  edition  of  his  Tim 
Angry  Women,  by  Professor  Gajlej, 
513-633;  facta  of  Porter's  life,  515: 
early notices,5 17;  conjectural  identitr, 
518;  dramatic  career,  530;  his  asso- 
ciates, 522-514;  date  of  his  eitsnt 
play,  535  ;  its  dramatic  qnalitit*  tnrl 
construction,  538;  portrayal  of  chu- 
acter,  530 ;  place  in  the  history  of 
comedy,  533 ;  previous  editions  and 
the  present  text,  53;. 

Potter,  Henry,  the  musical  compoocr,  5iS< 
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Porter,  Waher,  518. 

Prayer,  the,  at  the  end  of  early  plays, 

184  i  and  lee  close  of  other  come- 

diei  in  this  Tulume, 
Preiton,  Thomas,  hii  Cambisa,  King  of 

Percia,  Ixxxvi. 
Pride  tf  Lift,  The,  a  moral,  liii,  Ivi,  IviJi. 
'  Prieit  of  the  Sun,  The,'  in  Greene  and 

Lodge's  Looking-  Glasse,  406. 
Proeessta  Crueii,  story  about  a,  by  Bebel, 

Prodigal  Son  Plays,  Ixxii-liiiv,  Iro,  Uxxii, 

Prose,  in  Medwall'i  Nature,  Ix ;  in  the 
Suppiatt,\a3M ;  inplaytof Lyly,Z7i, 

274;  of  Greene,  417. 

Prsuerbes  in  the  EngiisAe  Tonge,  Dia- 
logue Conteyneng  Ike  Nmabir  of  the 
F.geituall,  3. 

Publishers ;  of  Heywood'a  plays,  5,  8,  10, 
13,  l6,  '7,  63;  of  Raisltr  DoiOer, 
■  97,  104;  of  Gammer  Curtoit,  197; 
of  Lyiy's  plays,  276  ;  of  Peele's  Olii 
tVivei'  Tale,  348 ;  of  Greene's  plays, 
403,  404, 405,  408,  41 1,  415,  418,  410, 
430;  ofPorter'sj/1,  W.^^534,535. 

Futtenham,  George,  his  Arte  of  Eti^ish 
Peeiie,  Uxxiii, 

'  PTrgopolinices '  in  Flautus,  102. 

QUADWO,  F.  S.,  DeUa  Sloria  t  della  Ra- 

giene  d'ogni  Poena,  xviij,  lyvii. 
Queen's  players  (Elizabeth's,  1583-1592), 

Greene's  relations  with  (be,  408,  409, 

411,413-417.  4'8-  . 
Qturelu],  a.  Latin  play,  xvii. 
Quintus  FaHus,  a  play,  a68. 
Quifi  for  an   Upstart   Courtier,  A,  by 

Greene,  371.398,4*3- 

Radcliffe,  Ralph,  his  Cn'i^Jlilr  and  other 

plays,  Ixxi. 
Ram  AUty,  by  Barry,  352, 
Rankini,  William,  a  writer  for  Henalowe 

in  Porter's  time  ;  author  of  Maimtt- 


Hta  DummaUe/w ;  joiilt  author  of  plays 
with  Hathaway,  524. 
Rare  Triumph]   of  Love  and  Fortune, 
The,    an    early    romantic     comedy, 
Ixixviii;  the  induction  in,  343;  'Len- 


tolo'  i 


.430. 


Raalell,  John,  reputed  author  of  A  Neta 
Interlude  and  Mery  tf  the  Nature  of 
the  Four  Element3,'\x\,\t.i\-,  publisher 
and  perhaps  author  of  Caliito  and 
Melibaa,  Ixviii  1  relations  with  John 
Heywood,  5,  8, 

Raslell,  William,  printer  of  four  of  Hey- 
wood's  plays,  5,  6,  8,  10,  86. 

Ray,  J.,  English  Proverbs,  108,  etc..  194, 
569,  59S- 

R.  B.  (Richard  Bower?},  Mr.  Fleay's 
conjecture  concerning,  336. 

Realism  in  comedy:  in  Bodel's  St.  Niih- 
olas,  xvi ;  in  late  Latin  comedies, 
xviii;  in  religious  parodies,  xx  ;  in  the 
miracle  cyles,  xxiv-xxx,  xxxv-xxxvi ; 
in  the  later  '  marvels,'  xxxix  ;  in  pop- 
ular festival  plays,  xli-xlvi ;  of  the 
miracle  Devil,  xlvi  et  seg.;  of  the 
Vice,  xlix  et  seg.;  in  the  older  moral 
plays,  Iviii-lxii,  Ixiii ;  in  the  French 
and  English  farce,  etc.,  Ixiv-lxvi ; 
in  school  plays,  continental  and  E^g- 
lish,lxix-lxxvii ;  in  fusion  plays,  Ixxvii 
el  leg.;  in  survivals  of  the  moral, 
Ixixvi;  in  the  Rare  Triumphs 
and  in  Wilson's  '  Stately  Morals,' 
luxriii-xc  ;  comedy  realistic  6t  satir- 
ical, xci.  In  Heywood,  4  el  seg.;  in 
Udall,  99,  103 ;  in  Stevenson,  aoi- 
ao4 ;  in  Lyly,  375  ;  in  Peele,  342- 
344 ;  in  Greene,  388.  39'-394,  419. 
428-430;  in  Porter,  528-533;  in 
Shakespeare,  644,  645,  648,  653 
el  seg. 

Reielles,  by  Macropedius,  bx,  ludr. 

Red  Ellin,  The,  a  fairy  tale  referred  to 
in  comment  on  O.  IV.  T.,  34S.  36^- 

Redford'a  Wit  and  Seienee,  liii,  Ixxij, 
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Reed,  Inmc,  bli  edition  of  Biker^  DU- 

tiimary   of  At    Slagt,    on    Gammer 

GurtBH,  301. 
Jttgularii  CimteTiHa  Mmatiertim,  liii. 
Reinhatd*toetlD«,  Kul  vod,  an  PUntn*, 

117,190. 
Sitiqma    AnHqua,    b;    Htllivell   utd 

Wright,  xxxn,  191. 
Renauunce,    the,   effect    upon    dnnut, 

lijv  ;  upon  Gieene,  390. 
Rtptniantt  •>/  Jtebert  GritHt,  Tlu,  398, 

4lS. 
JtttfmiUta,  ■   coDttoreniil  moral,  ilii, 

budi,  Ixxiv,  Ixxvi,  Uxvii. 
RititrreeiieH,  Tlu,  miracle  playl  of,  xiv, 

Returne  from  Ptmatnu,  Tlu,  on  rirali7 
□f  JoTVKin  and  Sbakcspeaie,  638. 

Reulei,  Kilian,  hii  L»tin  pl>7  of  St. 
Dfrathea,  Ixx. 

Xeiitli  at  Court,  Accaunit  ef  At,  vja  \ 
Udtll  uid  the  Rcveli,  93. 

Rhetonckl  pause,  the,  methodi  of  lepre- 
tenling  it  in  drunstic  blank  reise, 
510-511. 

Ribbeck,  Otto,  bii  Alman,  1S9. 

Richerdei,  Tbomaa,  perhepa  autlior  of 
ifuogoHia,  baud. 

RitMn'i  Simgt,  191. 

Ritler,  O.,on  Greene't  Frio-  Baten,^x^ 
Alt. 

Ritualt  Remanum,  the,  and  Udall's  par- 
ody of,  192. 

Ritwyie,  John,  author  of  a  aatiric  inter- 
lude, lx>i. 

Robert  of  Glouceiter,  Robert  of  Brnnne, 
their  n*e  of  the  lefttnarius,  1S9. 

Rtbin  tt  MaritH,  by  Adam  de  la  Halte, 
ill. 

RobinHoodplaji,  xurriiiiil ;  rcf.,  418  ; 
Tkt  LyUll  Geite  of,  130, 

Reitter  DeiiUr,  by  Ud«Jl,  hi,  Ixiii,  bccrii, 
hxviii,  boil,  htu,  Uxiii,  icii.  Edition 
with  Critical  Evay  on  the  life  of  the 
aothor,  the  text,  date,  plot,  cbaiacten 


of  the  play,  whh  note*  iDd  aj^tendii 
on  Taiiooi  maHeia,  by  IVofcOTor 
FlOgel,  87-194;  other  loention,  xn, 
"l  ao4t338- 

Roj*^  Fernando  de  (and  Cott),  ibdr 
Caliae  anJMttiiaa,  IztiU. 

Rolb  Series,  lix. 

RMnantic,  the,  Jo  Miott*  plajs,  ur-^ri ; 
in  Latin  intttlade*  and  elegw  ""^ 
edy,  nil,   zriiii   in   miiade  i^de^ 

Teb,'  ixetU,  XKxriii ;  in  the  older 
moral  play*,  Iviii-lix  ;  foreign  infla- 
ence  and  natlxe  romance,  bcr,  fami- 
fadx ;  in  the  wit  play^  Iziiii ;  in  the 
plap  of  prodigab,  lixiv-lzx*;  in 
fniion  playi,  Ixzrii  ei  icf. ;  eapeoally 
in  DamoK  and  Tlu  Sttfftuti,  IxniT- 
Ixxxv ;  the  morement  toward  roman- 
tic comedy,  Ixxxrii ;  nature,  Ml^ecti, 
and  kindi  of  romantic  comedy,  Iznrii, 
lixxriii,  ici ;  in  Heywood,  kix,  6 ;  in 
Lyly,  a7'~*75  1  ">  Feele,  338,  341- 
347  ;  in  Greene,  390,  437  j  in  Greene 
and  Shaketpcare,  64^  645, 647  ttuj. 

Romtf  and  ftUitt,  Shake^Mare'a,  53^ 
590,  603,  653. 

Rnafyndt,  E^kiui  GeUat  Ugadt,  by 
Thomai  Lodge,  645. 

Row  Thcalie,  the,  and  Greene,  40S,  411 ; 
and  Porter,  519,  530^  531. 

RoCT.  Mr.  C  H.,  on  the  anthonhip  of 
Gamwur  Gurtcn,  303. 

Rowley,  Samuel,  intimacy  of  Henij 
Porter  with,  534. 

Royal  entriei,  their  dramatic  "gr**"'"*, 
xL 

ffeyal  ExAangt,  by  Greene,  398. 

Ratebeuf,  hii  play  of  ThtepltUm,  im. 

R.  W.,  his  MartiHt  Marsixlta,  434. 

Rye'i  EatI  Amglian  Glaaary,  311. 

Saciau Etrr  playi,  xxnii,  xxxix. 
Sunti'  playi,  the  early,  their  nitaie  and 
relation  to  comedy,  liv-^zi ;  the  liter. 
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their  contribution  to  dnma,  izril ;  a 
litl  oi,  Uld  their  connection  with  ro- 
mantic pUyi,  uuriii :  ■ecnUiiied  u 
in  Si.  George,  xl>-xlv ;  nKntioued, 
Ixii,  hciziv,  hxxriiL  The  Pi«y  or 
Pageant  of  St.  Autu,  xr  ;  St.  BMdf, 
IV,  uctviii ;  St.  ChriHian,  St.  Chrit- 
tima,  Stt,  CriiftH  and  CritfinUn, 
uiviii ;  SL  DoT»lkea,  Ltviii ;  St  Ed- 
ward and  Si,  faiyaH,  xxxviii ;  St. 
Cmrgt,  IT,  mvii!,  ili ;  SI,  Katharine, 
iW,  IT,  mriii ;  St,  Lamrtaa,  ixxriii ; 
St.  Mary  Magdalen,,  in,  mvii, 
IxxKTi ;  St.  Niehelai,  it,  it!  ;  SI. 
Olavt,  OTviii ;  St.  Paul,  m,  mvii, 
1 ;  St.  SeiattiaH,  ixxviii ;  St.  SutaHna, 

St.  Andrew's  Day,  note  to  mention  in 
O.  W.  T.,  358. 

St.  Angnltine,  againat  the  mimi,  etc.,  xix. 

St.  Dyiyk,  peihapi  Theodoiic,  69. 

St.  Jawus  At  M»ri,  Life  of,  xliv. 

St  Jerome,  hii  attitude  toward  Plantua 
and  Terence,  irii ;  and  legendary 
miiaclea,  xxxriii. 

St.  John'a,  Beverley,  Reinrrection  j^y 
at,  xiii,  IX. 

St  Loke'tDi^,  mentioned  in  O.  W.  T., 
3S8- 

St.  Modwena,  mentioned  in  /than,  8z. 

StKlhe(?),ai3. 

Satire,  mediiEval  in  drama,  xvii ;  in  re- 
figious  parodiea,  xi ;  in  tbe  miraclci, 
ixiv,  xxriii-xxix,  aixvi ;  the  Devil  not 
primarily  latirical,  xlvi,  xlviij ;  the 
Vice  in  ntirical  literature,  li-liv ;  in 
the  interlude,  hi,  Ixv,  Lex,  Ixxvi,  Ixxvil, 
Ixxiiii,  Ixxxvi,  ici ;  in  Heywood,  4  et 
Uf.  See  alao  artidei  on  Udall,  LyIy 
(165,  367),  Peele,  Greene,  Shake- 
Scene,  the,  betide  a  icene,  434. 

Scbelling,  Profenor  F.  E.,  his  EMgUsh 
CkrvtncU  Ptayt,  Ixxvi ;  hii  edition  of 
T*m  Tyltr,  bixi. 


Schick,  ProlcMoc,  hi*  edition  of  Kyd'a 
SfanisA  Tragedy,  410;  on  Fairt 
Emm,  411. 

Schipper,  FrofeiK>r,  bil  Netiet^itdu  Met- 
rii,  applied  to  Greene's  Teraet,  50S- 

School  plays,  xiv,  Ixr,  Ixix-Uxv ;  Eng- 
lish for  Latin,  90,  98,  197-198,  367, 

Schwab,  Das  Schausfitl  im  StkamfUl, 
343- 

Seillats  Melamtrfheiis,  by  Lodge,  406. 

ScifiB  A/rieaniu,  the  play  of,  368L 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  account  of  Shetland 
Sword  Dance  in  Tie  Pirate,  xliii, 
iIt  1  on  "  Brotherhood  in  Annl,"  366. 

Sieimd  and  Third  Blatt  ef  Fttrait  Jrom 
Plaitt  and  Theaters,  Henry  Den- 
bam's,  OD  '  itiange '  comediei,  342. 

Setend  Trial,  Tit,  the  York  play  of,  xxv. 

Secular  plays,  the  early,  and  Ibeii  eon- 
tiibntlon'  to  comedy,  n-iii,  xxxvii- 
xhri;  see  also  Merali,  Farce,  Inter- 
lude!, and  Komantic  Ctmedy. 

Secunda  Paiterun,  the  Second  Shep- 
herds' Pageant  of  the  Wakefield 
cycle,  xxvii,  xxviii,  xxxU,  box,  3.  so3, 
533- 

Selimut,  The  Hrtt  Part  tf  &t  Tn^al 
Xaigne  0/  not  by  Greene,  418,  4zc^ 
482,483- 

Senariui,  The,  in  Greene,  509;  and  the 
Seftenariur  in  Udall,  iSg. 

Seneca,  txxiv,  275. 

Segtuntia  falsi  EvangeHi  Secundum 
Marcam,  in  Ou  Mfril,  191. 

Seven  Deadly  Sins,  the,  xxx,  xxii,  iliz,  1, 

Ui,  lir. 
■  Shakespeare,  William,  the  Foot  in  hia 
plays,  lii,  Ixxxiii ;  incidental  mention, 
LrxxT,  191  et  patiim;  relation  to 
Lyly's  work,  271,  S75,  187,  312;  to 
Peele's,  336,  343,  345  i  to  Greene's, 
387-389.  393-394.401-402,  4«Si  re- 
semblance* to,  in  Porter,  517;  Shahe- 
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tpiari  as  a  CemU  Dramatist,  i 
monograph  by  Profenor  Dowdcn, 
635-661;  the  CMentiali  of  Shake 
(petrian  comedy,  637 1  tragedy  com' 
pared  with  comedy,  639 ;  comedy 
the  cbaracteo  in,  and  theii  relation 
to  incident,  etc.,  640-660 ;  punish- 
ment and  rewards  in  Shakespeare's 
comedy,  641-643;  compared  with 
Jonaon's  comedy,  641  ;  complication 
and  resolution,  love,  lai^hter,  satire, 
643-643;  intrigue  and  treatment  of 
materials,  644  ;  euphuiim,  646  ;  hit 
development  as  a  comic  dramatist, 
648  tt  sej.;  transformation  plays, 
64S :  Lmiit  Laieur'i  Lost,  649  ;  The 
Cetiudy  0/  Errers,  650  ;  Tlu  Twb 
CiHtlimen  ef  Virona,  650  ;  A  Mid- 
summer  Night's  Drtam,  651;  Tlu 
MirtkatU  ef  Vcnia,  651 ;  Thi  Tam- 
ing ef  tht  Shrew,  653  ;  the  Falataff 
playi,  Tkt  Mtrry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor, King  Hmry  V,  653-654  ;  Much 
Ada  about  Nothing,  654;  Twelfth 
J^igH  655  ;  yfj^'i  Well  that  Ends 
Well,  656 ;  Measure  for  Measure, 
657;  Troilus  and  Cressida,(>n  \  hii 
relation  to  Chapman,  Dekker,  Msrs- 
ton,  Jonson,  SouthaiDpton,  656-657  ; 
the  period  of  tragedy,  657-658 ; 
Ptridlt,  Cymbiline,  The  Winter's 
Tide,  The  Timfist,  The  Ttao  Noble 
Kinsmen,  659-661. 

Shaw,  Robert,  a  player  acqodintance  of 
Henry  Porter,  516,  524. 

Shearmen  and  Taylors'  Pageant,  the 
Coventry  Guild  play  of  (he,  xiiii. 

Shepherd's  Plays,  The,  of  York,  xxv  ;  of 
Wakefield,  ixvii,  xiviii,  kxxi ;  and 
tee  Secunda  Pastorunt. 

Sherwood,  Thomas,  his  Anglais  el  Fran- 
(Bii  Dictienaire,  added  to  Colgrave, 
118,  194,  etc. 


Sfurt   Diieeurse    ef   my    Life,    A,    hj 

Greene,  397. 
Shows,  dumb,  Ixxxix. 
'Shrew'  plays,  lixxi. 
Shcewsbury,  religious  play  at,  xiiL 
Sidney,   Sit  Philip,   337;    his  Arcadia, 

3*9. 
Simpson,  R.,  hi*  Stheel  of  SMaietpeare, 

404.42a. 
Singer.  John,  one  of  the  Adminl'a  men 

in  Porter's  time. 
Sir  Armadace,  the  "  Thankful  Dead  " 

in.  and  O.  IV.  T,  345. 
.St>  Ctyomen  and  Sir  ClamyJes,  Ixixviii. 

335.  341.  34J- 
Sir/ekn  OUeastell,  by  A.  Mnnday  and 

others,  523, 
Six  Hundred  Epigrams,  by  John  Hey- 

Skeat,  Professor  W.  W.,  xiii,  no,  190, 
374. 

Skelton,  John,  contribution  to  Fool- 
literature,  Ui;  his  Alagnyfyeente, 
Iviii,  189  ;  hia  Nigromansir,  xlviii,  1, 
Iviii ;  his  Phyllyf  Sparmoe,  \^». 

Slater,  Martin,  an  associate  of  Hcnrj 
Porter,  521. 

Smcken,  his  Sacrament  Play,  ixjdx. 

Smith,  Miss  Lucy  Toulmio,  ber  edition 
of  the  York  Plays,  miii,  wivi. 

Smith,   Toulmin,    his    En^iih     Gilds, 

Sefyman  and  Persida,  perhap*  by  Kyd, 

the   source   of    Peel's   *  Erestus '    in 

O.  W.  T„  383. 
Sonnets,  the,  of  Shakespeare,  656,  658. 
Settles,  the  French,  hiv-livi. 
Southampton,  the  Earl  of,  646. 
South  English  legendary.  The,  xliv. 
Spanish    Masquerade,   7  he,  by  Greene, 

398,  409. 
Spanish  Tragnfy,  The,  by  Thomas  Kyd. 

410,427. 
Spencers,  The,  or  Dtsptntirs,  a  tngedy 

by  Porter  and  Chettle,  516,  533. 
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Spenser,  Edmund,  I-yly  compued  with, 
274;  Harve/'n  characterization  of, 
340 ;  bis  Ttari  of  tkt  Miuci,  405 ; 
Other  mention,  421,  426. 

Spenser,  Gabriel,  the  aclor,  524. 

SpidiT  and  the  FlU,  7»/,  by  Heywood,  3. 

Stansby,  William,  printec  of  Lyly's  ptayi 
for  Blount,  269,  276. 

Stanyhunt,  Richard,  his  hexameters  and 
Harvey's  ridiculed  in  0.  W.  7'.,  373. 

Slaplt  efNnoi,  Tkt,  by  Ben  Jonun,  xlv. 

Sleevena,  George,  bis  letter  on  Cemut, 
348- 

Stevenson,  William,  the  author,  accord- 
ing to  Mi.  Henry  Bradley,  of  Gammir 
Curlons  Nedlt;  Critical  Eaiay  on 
hil  life  and  the  play  assigned  to  him, 
with  an  edition  of  G.  G.  A'.,  notes 
and  an  appendix,  by  Mr.  Bradley, 
205-2J9.     Other   mention,  lii,  Ixxx, 

Still,  Dt.  John,  not  the  author  of  Gam- 
mer Curious  Ntdle,  199-202. 

Storojenko,  Professor,  his  Life  ef  Grunt 
(in  Dr.  GroMrt'9  edition  of  Greene), 
397,  406.  415- 

Slow,  John,  hia  Survey,  iixviii ;  on 
mummings,  il. 

Strange,  Lord,  hii  players  (1589-1593), 
and  Greene's  Orlande,  40S ;  and 
F^r  Bacon,  41 1. 

Sludentes,  see  Stymmelius. 

Stymmelins,  the  author  of  the  play  of 
Sludtnlts,  lix,  Ixiiv,  liiiii. 

Summer'i  Lait  IVill  and  Tislamtni,  by 
Thomaj  Naahe,  384,  414, 

Saftfesei,  The,  by  George  Gascoigne, 
Ixiviii,  Ixxxii,  Ixxxv,  Ixxxvii,  Uxxvtii. 

StipfiQsifi,  I,  hy  Ariosto,  adapted  by  Gas- 
coigne, Ixviii. 

Susanna,  a  play  by  Macropedius,  lix ; 
see  also  St.  Susanna. 

Sussex,  the  Earl  of,  his  players  (1591- 
1594),  and  Friar  Bacon,  411;  and 
Georgi-a-  Orient,  4 1 3. 


Swoboda,    Dr.,    his   Jehu   Htymoad   als 

Sviord  Plays,  xliii,  xlv. 
Symonds,  J.  A.,  hts  Predeeessors  efSkakt- 
speare,  Ltviji,339,  346,  42a. 

Talents,  The,  the  Wakefield  play  of, 

called  Prcitssus  Taltntorum.ixsm. 

Tamburlaine   tki     Great,    by    Marlowe, 

and  Greene's    Aipkonsus,  403 ;    and 

^t Looking- GlasSf^oii;  vaAOrlando, 


;  and  Gi 


■orge-a- 


Grei 


,,4.8. 


Taming  of  a  Shrew,  The,  example  of  a 
play  within  a  play,  343. 

Taming  of  the  Shrea,  The,  Sbakc- 
ipcarc'a,  Ixixt,  415,  652. 

Tempest,  The,  Shakespeare's,  lixxix,  644, 
659,  660, 

Ten  Brink,  Professor  B.,  on  the  priority 
of  legend  to  Scripture  in  Engliih 
comedy,  xiii-xiv ;  on  the  dramatic 
value  of  the  miracle  plays,  xxxii ;  on 
the  characlerislica  of  tragedy  and 
comedy,  Ixii. 

Terence,  indebtedness  of  modem  comedy 
to,  ivi,  xvii,  livii,  Ixviii ;  the  '  Chris- 
tian Terence,'  Ixxit,  LcKiii>  Udall's 
Flowers  from  Terence,  89,  98,  101, 
loz ;    notes  to  Roister  Doitter,  288. 

Tertullian,  against  acting,  xii. 

Thankfnl   Dead,   the,  a  popular   motif, 

345.  365- 
That   Will  Be  Shall  Be,  a  play,  521, 
5=6- 

Theophihts,  by  Ruteheuf,  xvi, 

Theriyles,  A  Newe  Interlude  called,  lix, 
Ixii,  Uxii,  Ixxviii ;  the  authorship  of, 
and  date,   12-14,    108,    112,   191   el 

Three  Heads  of  the  Welt,  The,  a  fairy 
tale  referred  to  in  O.  W.  T-,  345, 359. 
37*- 

Three  Ladies  of  London,  The,  by  R.  W., 
probably  Robert  Wilson,  Ixxxviii,  xc. 
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Thru  Lortbs  and  Thru  LaJm  sf 
Landan.  The,  by  the  R.  W.  of  th« 
Thrti  LadUt,  Ixxxviii,  xc,  xci. 

TltHi  EMoiu,  A  SttHrt  of  tie,  by  Lymt 

Thammel,  JoUni,  od  th«  Miles  Ghriasui 

in  Shftketpcue,  190. 
Tydi  TaryeA  ho  Man,  The,  by  George 

Wapoll,  Ixxxri. 
Timim  o/  Athem,  Sb&keipeue'l,  659. 
Tindlle,  on  the  uk  of  the  hol^  cl.t)dk, 

19a;  mbo  cited,  143,  154. 
'Titirille,'    in     /toUtir    Daisler,    190; 

'TKivillui'  in  Manhyitd,  xlvii,  xItUL 
Tituj  Andreniem,  418. 
Tilyrus  and  Gallathea,  by  Lyly,  165. 
Tabiat,  the  Hay  of,  mentioned,  xxidT. 
Tem    Tyler  and  its    iVi/t,  the  ^vj  of, 

(edited  by  Profenoi  ScheUing) ,  luii ; 

Kiikmao'i  edition,  336;    mentioned, 

530.  533- 
TopteU'i  History  of  Fonr-faottd  Btaslei, 

380,381. 
Towne,  ThoniM,  «n  tctor  in  the  Admind'i 

company  va  Portet'i  time,  534. 
Townelty  Flays,   The,  edited  by  A.  W. 

PolUrd  and  George   England,  xdii, 

xxiY,  etc.     Se«  Wakefield. 
Tragedy,   compared  with  comedy,   xxi, 

xjii,  laii,  639. 
TaXa'i  Gesthtthtt  d./udemin  R^tniburg, 

Tnuuitlon,   of  play*  from   initacle   and 

moial  to  comedy,  Ivii,  Ixii,  Ixiv,  liii. 
TraveMiet  of  leligioiu  Ktvices,  n,  ni. 
Trial  befert  Hired,    The,  in  the  York 

pl»y»,  TXt. 
TriaU  of  Treasure,    The,  luravi,   iii, 

«»3- 
Trimeter,  in  Roman  comedy,  189. 
TraUta  and  Crtssida,  Sbaketpeace'*,  a 

satire    on    Ben    Jontos,    638,    657, 

65S. 
Tallies  Love,  by  Greene,  410 ;  limilarity 

to  Friar  Baean,  414. 


■  Tutirilloi '  in  the  Wakefield  JteMtitan, 

xxix,  xItI,  xlviiL 
Xnsiei,  Thomai,   hii  joo  PeUUa,  and 

Uikll.90. 
Taxlfih  Night,  ShakeapeaieX  353,  646, 

65s,  656. 
Tm  Ar^ry   Women  of  Abingfn,  The 

PUatanl  HitUrie  of  the,  by  Ueniy 

Ptnter,  edited  with  critical  essay  and 

note*  by  C.  M.  Gayley,  513-633 ;  The 

Stemd   Parte   ef  the    Tne  Ai^ey 
Wemen,  516,  533,  534.  535. 
Two  Gentlemeti  of  Verona,  The,  Shake- 

apeare'i,  64X,  650. 
Twoltaliaa  GenSemen,atFidol*ttndFor- 

tunio,  by  Anthony  Mnnday,  Ixxxriii. 
Too  Mery  Werner,  ef  Abtnton,  TIU,  by 

Porter,  516.533,535. 
Two  N06U  Kinsmen,   Tht.  Yij  Shake- 

ipeare  and  Fletcher,  660. 

Udall,  Nicholas,  mention  of  his  Roister 
Doister,  hx  el  passim ;  his  Fbtoers 
from  Terente,  lni,  89;  tert  of  his 
Roister  Doister,  edited  with  critical 
essay,  notes,  and  appendix,  by  Pro- 
feaaoi  FlOgel,  87-194;  life  of  Udall, 
891  date  of  the  play,  95;  date  of  the 
early  edition,  97;  place  of  R.D.  in 
English  literatnre,  98 ;  the  plot  and 
characteia,  100  ;  the  present  tcct  and 
eariier reprints,  104;  ha  Apofhth^ms, 
143,  etc.;  Appendix,  1SS-194;  the 
metre  of  ^.Z?.,  1891  the  figure  of  the 
Miles  Gloriosm  in  Eoglith  lilecataie, 
1 89;  'Tltiville,'  190;  'MnmUe- 
cnut '  and  the  maids,  191 ;  the  mock 
requiem  and  other  parodies,  191 ; 
Roister  aa  '  Vagnnt,'  191 ;  the 
prayer  and  '  song '  at  the  en^  193 ; 
works  quoted  in  the  note*,  194. 

Ugolino,  bis  Philagtnia,  bmL 
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UMci,  H,  on  Greene,  4fA. 
Uinry  (Utotci  of  Hentj  VIII  and  Ed- 
w«d  VI,  96. 

Valkntinb  and  Obson,  418,  42& 

Vinbingti,  Sir  John,  liii  chuacter  of 
'  HoTdea,'  jjl. 

Vergerio,  hit  Pouius,  Vera. 

VenifiutioD,  alleged  irregnluidei  in  the, 
of  Friar  Bat»»,  a  itudy  by  C  M. 
G«yley,  503-513. 

'  Vice,'  the  rSle  of  the,  in  cariy  pUyt, 
xlvi,  xlviii-liv ;  bcxiii,  Ixxvi,  Izxiii, 
Ixniii,  buri,  lixxix  \  in  HEprood, 
li  and  10,  etc.  ('Meiy  Reporte'); 
Udall,  100;  in  Stevenion,  303;  in 
Peele,  34a ;  in  Greene,  393,  430. 

VUl  TtUamcnt,  U  Mis&re  du,  xuiv. 

Vittlit  of  Bloi),  hi*  druutic  poenn,  xvii. 

Vongine,  Jacobs*  de,  hi*  L^tnda  Aurta, 

WASiNiTroN,  WilUam  of,  hii  S/tatiulJei 
PttAitt,  Kii. 

Wa^r,  Lewii,  hii  Lift  and  R^rUaunci 
9f  Marit  Magdalatt,  mi,  Imvi. 

Wager,  William,  hi*  Ttu  Lengtr  Abu 
Livett,  etc.,  Ixxxvi,  533. 

Wigner,  Frafcsaor  W.,  on  Friar  Baton, 
440.  446.  459.  5l°' 

Waktfitld  Plays,  The  (ordinarily  caUed, 
from  the  ftimJly  owning  the  MS.,  the 
Towneley),  xxiii,  xxiv  ;  indebtednex 
to  the  York  cycle,  nv-uri. 

Wakefield,  the  Playwright  of,  xxv-xrix  1 
hi*  peculiar  itania,  xxT-xxri ;  hii  im- 
provement* npon  the  lecond  and  third 
York  uhoob  of  dramatic  composition 
and  hii  original   prodactiont,  xxrii- 

Wapnll,  Geo.,  Tlu  Tydt  TarytA  fie 
Man,  lixxvi. 

Ward,  Dr.  A.  W.,  hi*  History  tf  Etigiiih 
Dramaiit  Litiratwi,  xriii,  xii,  ilix, 
hcviii,  buri,  lixzviii,  xc,  89,  lot,  103, 


">3>  346>  397>403<  40S.  4i7>  4i9,  4^1, 
433,  426,  430  it  fainm;  hi*  Old 
Engtitk  Drama,  353,  363,  413;  bi* 
edition  of  Friar  Bacon  {in  O.  E.  D.}, 
415,  426,  430,  439,  441,  442,  el  pal- 
lim  in  the  note*  to  friar  Bacon. 

Wardrobe  Accountt  of  Richard  11,  A, 

Warner,  Mr.  G.  F.,  hi*  Catahgut  of  Hu 
MSS.  and  MUMimintt  of  AOeyn'i 
Collie  of  God's  Gift  at  Dutuich,  n- 
podng  tome  of  CoUiei'i  'emenda- 
tion*,' 515. 

Warton,  Dr.  Joseph,  BiagrapAical  Mr- 
moir  of  At  lait,  on  Comtu  and  the 
Old  Wivtf  TaU,  348. 

Wttrton,  'V\^aiBit,\:a  History  of  E.nglish 
Pottry,  ni,  xxiii,  xt,  xli,  xlii,  90, 
346;  hi*yl/ii!ili>H'^/'ivini,  etcoDthe 
n*nie«  io  Comus,  3S3. 

Wation,  Thomai,  hi*  PassienoU  Cm- 
tttrU  of  Lovf,  265. 

Wedego,  Kihop,  ag>iii*t  religioui  playi, 

Weerer,  John,  hi*  Tcne*  Ad  Hinriaim 
Porter,  not  intended  for  the  drama- 

Wtll  'of  At  World's  End,  The,  a  fairy 
tale,  lee  note  to  O.  IV.  T.,  345, 359. 

Weit,  Richard,  hi*  Court  of  Conscience, 

5I7- 
Wislaiard  Hot,  by  Dekker  tl  aL,i  long 

in.3Sa- 
Wttitr,  The  Play  of  the,  by  John  Hey- 
wood,  edited  with  critical  euay  and 
notes  by  Mr.  A.  W.    Pollard,  3-59. 
Other  mention,  ilix,  li,  lirii. 

Wcvcr,  R.,  hi*  Lutiy  Juvtnlus,  ilvii,U, 
bail,  ixxvi. 

"  What  Thing  i*  Lore  ?  "  a  tong  in  Peele'i 
Hunting  of  Cupid,  and  in  the  play  of 
Doctor  Doddipoll,  336;  paralleled  in 
Greene'*  Mcurmnf  Garment  and 
fames  IV,  415-416. 

Wheatley,  H.  B,  hi*  book  on  John 
Payne  Collier,  515. 
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'  V/hiu  BcM  of  Enjjud't  Wood,  The,' 
s  chuacur  ttferttd  to  io  C.  If.  7*., 
34S.  3S^3S7- 

While,  lulward,  poUkhci  of  Graene'i 
Friar  Baeen,  41 1 ;  copjci^it  owoed 
bf  WiUiim  White,  430. 

Whitgift,  Bifhop,  Injunctioiu  at  York, 
etc.,  193. 

Wifi  of  UthtrU  WtU,  Thf,  xtimtA  to, 
notd  to  O.  IV.  7",  36J. 

<  Wilful  Wmton,'  a  chuacter  in  George 
W>pnir>7><lb  TaryttAmr  Af an,  iil. 

Williftm  of  Bluii,  hli  ^Ua,  iviL 

'Will  Sumtner,'  Henif  VIII'i  jeMer 
impermiuted  in  Nuhe'i  Summir'i 
Jjiii  iVill,  etc.,  ill,  Luxii,  Ixnii,  344. 

Wlbon,  Dr.  John,  Profe«or  of  Miuic  *t 
Qiford,  51S,  519. 

WUton,  Robeil,  the  author  of  Thrie 
Ladia  ef  London,  and  of  Thrti 
Lorditand  Threi  Ladia,  lxxii*iii-xc; 
piobablr  also  of  A  Knaik  to  Knov  a 
Knave,  xc,  xci,  425 ;  colleague  of 
Chettle  in  the  non-extant  Secend  Part 
of  Black  Raieman,  52a;  bit  Sir  Jekn 
OldtasUll  n>entione(1,  523. 

WUaon,  Thomai,  hb  Arte  of  Logigiu  or 
Rttlt  of  Reatett,  the  "  ambiguoni  let- 
ter" in,  93,  95.  97. 
Wily   Beguiled,   cited,   24,  auigned  to 

Pecle,  336. 
WintheUer  Trofers,  the,  iiiiL 
Winier'i  7  ale.  The,  Shakeipcare'i,  644, 

Wireker,  NikcI,  hii  Brunelim  {Sfeeulum 

StullBruiii),  alluded  to,  iviii,  lii. 
IViidom  that  it  CAriil,  the  moral  of,  in 

Fimivall'*   Digfy  Playi,  xiviii,  I,  1i, 

tlil,  Iv,  Wi,  Iviii. 
Witdomt  of  Doctor  DoddipoU,   The,  aa- 

ligned  to  Pccle,  336, 
ffiV  and  Folly,  the  dialogue  of,  by  John 

Heywood,  8. 
Wit  plays  :     Wyl  and  Science,  by  John 

Kedfurd,   Ixix,   Ixxii,    Ixxiii,    ixixviii, 


426;  The  Cfmtnut  of  a  3/arriff 
bttnteit  Wit  and  Wiidome,  \a,  bxi, 
Ixxiii,  linii,  Imd  ;  Tie  Uarrimp  «f 
tViUe  and  Seiena,  a  rErinoD  c€  Red- 
foid'a  pUy,  conjeOaied  by  Mr.  Flesj 
to  be  the  aame  ai  fVit  and  WiH, 
Ixxiii,  lixiv,  IxxriL 

Wtdaej,  Cardinal,  pcrhapi  referred  to  in 
J^  of&t  IVelier,  52, 

WtmaH  Hard  to  Pltait,  a  loit  play,  521, 

Woman,  in  comedy,  Meredith  on,  M. 
Woman  in  the  Moone,  The,  by  Lyiy,  x66, 

268,272. 
Woodberry,  Profeuor  G.  E,  inoatcnidi 

on  Green^i  Plate  in  Come^,  387- 

Wood,  Anthony  It,  on  Udall,  8g ;  on  the 

Porter*.  518,  519. 
Woodei,  Nathaniel,  author  of  Tke  Cam- 

fiict  of  ComcieHct,  IxxCTJ. 
WoTldandlhe  Child,  The,  or  Mvndmiel 

Infant,  «  moral,  I,  Iviii. 
Worthies,  the  Nine,  and  Lmi^i  Labmr't 

Lest,  xl,  650. 
Wright, Thomas, his  Early Mytleriet.elc., 

of  the  ixlh  and  ijlh  Ctnturiei,  XTiii ; 

(and  J.  O.  Halliwell-Phillipps),  Xe- 

liguia  Anliqaa,  lix  ;  reprint  of  the 

Ini/rludium  de  Clerics  tt  Puelta  mea- 

tioD«d,  ivii.  Ixvi. 
Wyclifl.  his  attitude  toward  miracle^  zii. 

YoKK  Flays,  The,  date  and  comporatioii, 
xxiii ;  periods  of,  comedy  in  the  ie«- 
ond  and  third,  xxiv-xxv  ;  relation  of 
Wakefield  plays  to,  xxv-xxvii ;  the  ro- 
mantic and  melodramatic  in,  xxix. 

'  Young  Juvenall.'  not  Lodge  but  N«sbe, 

337- 
YBulht,   Ballad  of  by  Robert   Greene. 

397- 
Youth,  The  fnltrlude  of,  bd,  bcxi,  Ixxit. 

Youth,  school  playa  of.  txiii,  lixiv. 

Yven,  Jacques,  his  Prinitmps  d'lver,  41 1 
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The  Beginnings  of  Poetry 

BY 

FRANCES  B.  GUMMERE 

PROFESSOR   OP    HISTORY   IN    HAVERFORD   COLLEGE 
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This  book  undertakes  to  set  forth  the  facts  of  primitive 
poetry,  so  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained,  and  to  establish 
some  conclusions,  not  about  the  origin  of  the  art  as  the 
outcome  of  an  individual  creative  fancy,  but  about  the 
beginnings  and  development  of  poetry  as  a  social  insti- 
tution, as  an  element  in  the  life  of  early  man. 

"  In  style,  and  in  wide  reach,  and  in  grasp  of  data,  this 
work  may  well  rank  among  the  most  important  contribu- 
tions to  our  latter-day  scholarship.  ...  To  the  reader  it 
gives  the  unmistakable  impression  of  originality  and  inde- 
pendent thought ;  furthermore,  it  has  a  comprehensiveness 
that  suggests  the  probability  of  its  being,  for  a  long  time 
to  come,  the  highest  court  of  appeal  on  subjects  within  its 
jurisdiction.  The  work  is  one  which  commends  itself  to 
the  man  of  general  culture,  as  well  as  to  the  specialist  in 
poetics." — Philadelphia  Times. 
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